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GEOFFREY  HILL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

**  MOTHER    AND     DAUGHTER." 

THE  general  feeling  in  a  certain  small  Sussex  village  was 
one  of  indignant  dismay,  when  Holme  Lodge  rose  into 
being,  with  its  gay  red  bricks,  its  white  facing,  its  plate- 
glass  windows,  its  fanciful  conservatory,  and  its  air  of 
modern  impertinence.  For  this  small  village  was  in  all 
respects  conservative ;  resented  improvements  in  drainage, 
would  not  like  its  main-street  lighted  with  gas,  and  infinitely 
preferred  muddy  foot-ways  to  paving  stones. 

The  Rectory,  the  Manor-house,  the  Grange,  and  in  fact  all 
the  best  dwellings  round  about  that  part  were  roomy, 
rambling  old  places ;  even  if  of  red-brick,  the  brilliant  hue  was 
toned  down  by  age,  or  beautiful  glossy  ivy  had  climbed  to 
the  very  chimney  tops  and  twisted  round  the  gables. 

No  cotton  lords,  no  wealthy  manufacturers,  no  retired 
trades-men  had  dared  to  intrude  on  so  genteel  a  neighbour- 
hood, until  the  unlucky  day  which  brought  Mr.  Lever 
from  the  neighbouring  watering-place,  where  he  was  spending 
his  summer  holiday ;  seeing  a  good  old  property  he 
resolved  to  buy  it,  and  buying  it  he  began  the  erection  of  the 
before-mentioned  Holme  Lodge. 

But  this  was  some  fifteen  years  before  our  story  opens ; 
the  house  had  lost  its  look  of  spick  and  span  newness.  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Lever  had  made  for  themselves  a  certain  place  in 
society,  and  Alison,  their  only  child,  had  been  growing  up  to 
womanhood. 

A  quaint  old-world  sort  of  name,  was  it  not  ?  yet  it  suited 
Miss  Lever's  style  of  beauty  vastly  well ;  a  beauty  which  I 
do  not  purpose  describing  in  detail. 

Affluence  had  transformed  the  once-active  tradesman's 
wife  into  a  nervous,  imaginative  woman,  who  shifted  upon 
her  daughter  a  large  share  of  her  duties,  and  among  others 
that  of   keeping  the  household    accounts,  and  submitting 


them  weekly  to  Mr.  Lever.  Thus  -occupied,  we  shew  you 
Alison  first ;  her  large  grey  eyes  fixed  dreamily  upon  the 
window  as  she  counted  and  reckoned  something  on  the  tips 
of  her  fingers,  while  her  father  watched  her,  not  mindful  at 
all  that  she  looks  very  pretty,  but  that  she  is  ninepence 
three  farthings  wrong  in  her  accounts,  and  such  an  error 
cannot  lightly  be  passed  by. 

**  It  is  the  principle  of  the  thing,  child,"  said  Mr.  Lever, 
crossly.     **  How  can  a  household  be  properly  regulated,  how 

can  anything  go  well  unless  there  is  order,  exactitude," 

but  here  a  voice  was  distinctly  heard,  though  it  came 
apparently  from  above- stairs,  and  with  some  brief  excuse 
Alison  ran  off  to  her  mother's  room. 

**  What  a  time  you  have  been,"  said  Mrs.  Lever, 
fretfully. 

'*  It  was  the  morning  for  the  accounts,  Ma'ma,  and  they 
would  not  come  right." 

"  Accounts  never  do  come  right,"  was  the  reply.  **But  pray 
be  gentle,  Alison  ;"  this,  because  it  was  the  girl's  morning 
custom  to  brush  her  mother's  long  soft  hair,  which  the  maid 
was  apt  to  handle  less  carefully. 

**  Can  I  do  anything  more.  Mama  ?"  said  Alison,  when  her 
task  was  completed. 

•*  No,  except  ring  the  bell.  Gower  ought  to  be  here  ;  it  is 
too  bad  of  her.  But  it  runs  through  the  house,  everyone  is 
more  considered  than  I  am." 

Miss  Lever  went  slowly  out  of  the  room,  and  making 
ready  for  a  walk  was  soon  in  the  lanes  picking  here  and  there 
a  flower,  or  hummiiig  some  favourite  air,  and  perfectly  con- 
tented in  the  Spring  sun-shine.  As  yet,  she  was  only  a 
dreamy,  somewhat  purposeless  girl ;  not  one  whom  Solomon 
would  have  praised  in  his  book  of  proverbs,  had  they  two 
been  contemporaries,  yet  very  sweet  and  loving,  and  needing 
only  some  high  ennobling  influence  to  make  her  all  she  should 
have  been.  If  any  of  my  readers  are  familiar  with  this  part 
of  Sussex,  they  will  remember  how  one  picturesque  village 
leaps  into  another  by  the  pleasant  field-paths,  along  which 
Alison  Lever  walked  that  morning  until  she  was  about  a 
mile-and-half  from  her  home.  An  old,  old  church  stood 
there,  unrestored  during  the  lapse  of  centuries  and  fast 
mouldering  to  decay,  superseded  indeed  by  an  obtrusive 
looking  modern  structure  which  had  sprung  up  some  hundred 
yards  distant.  It  was  a  solemn,  grey  old  place ;  Alison  had 
often  rambled  about  it,  and  some  sudden  impulse  took  her 
within  now,  for  the  door  was  unlocked. 

How  hollow  was  the  sound  of  her  footsteps — she  could  not 
help  standing  still  on  the  broken  pavement  to  dream  a  little 
of  feet  which  had  trodden  these  stones  long,  long  before  ;  the 
feet  of  little  happy  children,  of  village  brides,  of  mourners 


weeping  for  their  dead^  all  alike  now  in  one  thing,  that  they 
were  hushed  and  still  for  ever. 

Presently  Alison  moved  forward  and  looked  at  the  effigies 
of  warriors  girt  with  swords,  or  cased  in  armour,  such  as 
they  had  worn  in  life,  and  then  growing  tired  she  sat  down 
on  the  crumbling  altar-step  of  the  old  Ladye  Chapel  and 
gave  herself  up  to  pleasant  musing. 

How  long  it  lasted,  she  did  not  know,  but  after  a  time  a 
step  roused  Alison, — a  firm  manly  step  which  seemed  almost 
out  of  keeping  with  that  dim  shadowy  ruin,  where  one  might 
rather  expect  some  ghostly  visitant  to  break  upon  one's 
solitude,  instead  of  any  form  so  human  as  that  of  Arthur 
Gray  burn,  who  seeing  Miss  Lever  enter  had  chosen  that 
time  and  place  to  tell  her  of  his  love. 

When  Alison  took  her  seat  at  the  Holme  Lodge  luncheon 
table,  the  thought  •*  what  will  they  say  "  destroyed  her  usual 
appetite,  but  fortunately  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Lever  noticed 
it. 

**  I  shall  try  and  see  your  father  to-night,"  Mr.  Grayburn 
had  said  in  parting,  and  then  he  begged  Alison  to  secure  her 
mother's  help  should  any  hindrance  arise.  When  Mrs.  Lever 
was  alone  in  the  drawing-room  with  her  daughter  it  seemed 
the  very  time  for  confidential  chat,  but  the  girl  grew 
nervous^  and  wandered  from  couch  to  easy-chair,  and  easy- 
chair  to  window,  like  some  restless  spirit. 

"  Do,  my  dear  child,  sit  still  somewhere ,  "  moaned  Mrs. 
Lever  at  last,  glancing  up  from  the  novel  she  was  devouring 
with  feverish  haste.  "  If  you  only  knew  how  you  distress 
my  poor  head  !  and  that  horrid  little  dog  pattering  after  you, 
to  make  it  worse  1" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ma'ma,"  and  Alison  sat  down,  and 
calling  '*  Winks  "  picked  him  up  and  nursed  him.  The  pages 
of  the  novel  were  turned  over  rapidly,  Mrs.  Lever  seemed  so 
engrossed  in  its  contents  that  she  would  be  ill-disposed  to 
receive  her  daughter's  confidences,  yet  time  was  flying  and 
Alison  made  her  venture  with  the  courage  which  is  born  of 
desperation. 

•*  Ma'ma, — I  have  something  particular  to  tell  you."  No 
reply ;  it  was  fully  five  minutes  before  Alison  could  nerve 
herself  to  speak  again,  and  alter  a  third  efi"ort  Mrs.  Lever 
actually  managed  to  look  from  the  volume  in  her  hand  to 
her  daughter's  face, 

**  What  do  you  want  ?"  she  said  crossly,  **  it  is  so  tiresome 
of  you,  Alison,  to  interrupt  me  when  I  had  just  reached  such 
an  interesting  part ; — when  poor  dear  Gwendoline  meets 
Harcourt  for  the  last  time ;  but  I  forgot,  you  don't  know  the 
story  !" 

••  Oh !  pray,  Ma'ma,  listen  to  me  and  never  mind 
Gwendoline  just  now,'    and  Alison  sal  down  by  the  suia  on 


which  Mrs.  Lever  had  placed  herself.  "  It  is  about  Arthur 
Grayburn,  he  says  he  has  loved  me  such  a  long  time,  and 
I ,  I have  promised  to  marry  him." 

"  Then  you  are  a  heartless  girl,"  cried  Mrs.  Lever  fairly 
roused  from  all  interest  in  her  novel.  *'  You  know  how  weak 
and  how  easily  upset  I  am,  yet  you  disturb  me  from  my 
quiet  reading  to  tell  me  of  your  selfishness.  Yes,  selfishness," 
and  Mrs.  Lever  s  voice  rose  in  a  rapid  cfescendo,  **  for  it  is 
nothing  less  if  you  think  of  leaving  an  invalid  mother,  just 
when  she  might  reasonably  expect  you  to  be  a  comfort  to 
her.  It  is  ingratitude,  after  all  the  care  I  have  lavished  on 
you  ;" — and  as  she  opened  her  vinaigretU  the  angry  lady  wiped 
imaginary  tears  from  her  eyes. 

**  But  Ma'ma, — other  girls " 

**  Don't  talk  to  me  any  more,"  cried  Mrs.  Lever  beginning 
to  sob  hysterically.  "Don't  utter  another  word,  Alison,  unless 
you  wish  to  kill  me,  but  ring  for  Gower, — I  must  go  to  my 
room  at  once.  I  really  was  a  shade  better,  just  a  shade ; 
and  now,  I  am  upset  for  days  to  come." 

Alison  remained  to  pace  the  drawing-room  with  hasty 
nervous  footsteps.  **  Oh !  how  hard  it  is,"  she  exclaimed, 
**  On  this  day  of  all  days  in  my  life,  I  want  some  one  to 
whom  I  can  speak." 

Suddenly  she  paused  in  her  walk  to  and  fro,  and  compar- 
ing the  timepiece  with  her  watch  deliberated  as  to  whether 
or  no  she  could  get  to  the  Rectory  and  back  before  dinner. 
Apparently  it  seemed  possible,  lor  she  hurried  up-stairs  to 
make  ready  for  going  out,  and  three  minutes  later  was 
speeding  towards  the  house  wherein  dwelt  her  chief  friends. 

Gently  as  Alison  closed  the  hall  door  behind  her,  the 
sound  did  not  escape  the  ears  of  the  invalid  mother,  and  she 
bade  Gower  look  through  the  Venetians  and  say  who  was 
going  out. 

**  Miss  Lever,  Ma'am,  and  she's  walking  as  hard  as as  a 

postman,  I  may  say  Ma'am,"  was  the  maid's  answer.  "  Going 
to  the  Rectory  I  should  say,  leastways  she's  turning  into  the 
Church  fields." 

"  Ah  !  yes, — I  might  have  known  it.  She  must  needs  talk 
over  this  wretched  engagement  with  the  CoUinsons — with 
anyone  rather  than  her  own  mother  1"  and  soothed  by  the 
conviction  that  she  was  a  much-injured,  and  much-enduring 
mortal,  Mrs.  Lever's  eyes  closed  in  sound  and  dreamless 
sleep. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  RECTORY  DRAWING  ROOM. 


THE  drawing-room  at  the  Rectory  was  one  of  those  apart- 
ments which  seem  to  invite  you  to  sit  down  and  be 
comfortable ;  very  pleasant  and  restful  it  appeared  to 
Miss  Lever's  eyes  after  her  rapid  walk. 

No  one  was  in  the  room  when  she  entered,  but  a  small  fire 
burned  in  the  grate,  though  it  was  late  in  spring,  yet  the 
atmosphere  was  kept  cool  and  fresh  by  open  windows. 
Flowers  were  grouped  here  and  there,  books  lay  about  as  if 
they  had  been  lately  read,  two  or  three  work-baskets  were 
visible,  and  other  evidences  might  have  been  found  to  prove 
that  the  ladies  of  the  Rectory  used  their  drawing-room  freely, 
instead  of  making  it  a  state  apartment* 

A  light  tread,  a  rustle,  and  then  a  happy-looking  woman 
came  in,  and,  taking  Alison's  hand,  kissed  her  on  either 
cheek.  **  How  welcome  you  are  1"  she  exclaimed,  **  The 
more  so  because  the  girls  are  out,  and  I  am  quite  alone."  In 
Alison's  state  of  mind  it  was  pleasant  to  be  petted  by  Mrs% 
Collin  son,  nor  did  it  seem  so  very  hard  to  tell  the  little  story 
about  Arthur  Grayburn. 

"  I  rather  wanted  you  by  yourself,  for  I  have  something 
wonderful  to  tell  you,"  and  then  the  girlish  face  was  covered 
with  blushes. 

**  I  can  almost  guess  the  news,**  and  Mrs.  CoUinson  smiled 
very  brightly.     **  Is  it  about  Mr.  Grayburn  ?" 

**  Oh !  how  could  you  tell  ?'*  and  Alison  lifted  up  her 
sweet  surprised  face,  **  I  never  thought, — at  least  I  could  not, 

I  mean  I  did  not  know  " and  then  the  rector's  lady  took 

pity  upon  her  young  visitor's  confusion.  "  You  could  not  be 
certain  until  he  had  spoken,  you  mean,  "she  suggested,  **  But 
your  friends  have  foreseen  this  dear  Alison,  and  none  of  us 

will  be  surprised,  only  very  glad, ^for  I  am  glad  if  he 

really  does  love  her,"  said  the  lady  to  herself,  "  though  I 
wonder  he  should  have  chosen  her  in  preference  to  my 
Lucy." 

Then  Alison  explained  the  state  of  things  at  home,  adding 
**  I  can't  help  wishing  Ma'ma  was  more  like  you,  dear  Mrs. 
CoUinson." 

"  Now,  I  must  not  let  you  talk  so,''  was  the  reply,  **  We 
.must  bear  in  mind  your  dear  mother's  extreme  nervousness 
which  must  unfit  her  for  entering,  as  she  would  wish,  into 
all  jour  girlish  interests,"  but  though  the  rector's  lady  spoke 
thus  discreetly,  a  careful  student  of  human  nature  would 
have  discerned  her  appreciation  of  Alison  Lever's  praise. 
Mrs.  CoUinson  loved  power,  influence,  popularity,  and  knew 
by  long  experience  how  these  desirable  things  were  to  be 


gained.  From  childhood  she  had  possessed  a  most  delicate 
and  discriminating  tact,  could  be  "  all  things  to  all  men,"  and 
appear  as  interested  in  listening  to  an  old  woman's  rheumatic 
experiences  as  when  her  dearest  friend  detailed  domestic 
grievances,  or  some  impulsive  girl  breathed  secrets  in  her  ear. 
Sweet,  S3^mpathizing,  gracious — Mrs.  CoUinson  was  all 
this  in  every  dealing  with  the  outside  world  ;  if  for  the  benefit 
of  husband,  children  or  servants,  she  could  play  a  different 
part,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do  behind  the  scenes. 

So  now  the  rector's  lady  listened,  sympathized,  advised, 
and  then  insisted  upon  having  Alison  driven  home  in  the 
basket-carriage,  waiving  a  smiling  farewell  from  the  outer 
gate  ;  it  was  not  until  she  regained  her  seat  by  the  draw  ng- 
room  fire  that  a  changed  expression  rested  upon  Mrs.  CoUin- 
son's  very  well-cut  features. 

She  gave  a  sharp  pull  to  the  bell,  which  was  answered 
with  marvellous  speed. 

**  Coals," — and  Sarah  vanished  but  was  re-called  immedi- 
ately. 

*•  Tell  your  master  I  wish  to  speak  to  him,"  and  the  tone 
implied  that  the  same  prompt  attention  was  expected  from 
husband  as  from  maid.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  under- 
stood in  the  family,  for  the  Rector  obeyed  the  summons 
most  speedily ;  a  rather  small  man  he,  with  a  pleasant 
though  weak  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  nervous 
manner. 

*»  Can  your  business  wait,  Emily  ?"  he  mildly  asked,  **  I 
was  just  going  out." 

**  If  I  had  not  wanted  you,  I  should  not  have  sent  for  you," 
was  Mrs.  Collinson's  reply  given  with  dignity.  **I  am  sure  it  is 
hard  work  to  be  the  wife  of  a  clergyman :  people  seem  to 
think  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  listen  to  their  talk.  This 
whole  afternoon  has  been  wasted  by  that  silly  little  Alison 
Lever." 

**  I  like  that  girl,"  exclaimed  the  Rector,  but  a  gesture  from 
his  wife  commanded  silence. 

**  If  you  would  listen  to  me  for  five  minutes,"  she  said 
plaintively.  **  First  of  all,  Edmund,  you  must  go  into  the 
village  and  see  Margaret  Davis ;  she  is  complaining  and 
telling  everyone  that  you  have  not  been  there  since  her 
illness,  and  really  one  must  have  some  regard  to  what  the 
world  will  say." 

The  Rector  opened  his  lips,  but,  thinking  better  of  it, 
closed  them  without  uttering  a  word. 

**  Then  step  into  Mary  Parker's  room.     I  am  resolved  not 

to  let  her  send  up  so  often  for  beaf-tea  and  arrowroot,  she 

takes  advantage  of  kindness  and  you  must  tell  her  so ;  it  will 

come  better  from  you,  Edmund,  and  it  is  a  positive  duty." 

•*  My  dear,  I  really  cannot  I  It  is  not  in  my  province,"  ex- 


claimed  Mr.  CoUinson  in  evident  alarm,  but  his  wife  was  con- 
ning a  small  memorandum  book  and  did  not  heed  his 
remonstrance.  "  Let  me  see ! — ah  !  yes,  I  knew  there  was 
somewhere  else  for  you  to  go.  You  must  call  on  the  Robin- 
sons, Kdmund,  they  are  people  worth  cultivating  for  the  sake 
of  our  girls  and  as  new-comers  they  are  entitled  to  every 
attention." 

**  I  can't  possibly  go  there  and  to  the  village,"  cried  the 
Rector,  feeling  at  liberty  to  expostulate  when  the  note-book 
was  put  aside.  "  It  is  exactly  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
pray  remember  this  is  Saturday  afternoon  and  I  must  see 
Hill  and  arrange  several  matters  for  to-morrow." 

"  Hill  "  was  the  curate — a  young  man  alternately  snubbed 
and  patronized  by  the  rectoress  who  was  undecided  as  to 
whether  or  no  he  would  be  an  eligible  partner  for  her  second 
daughter ;  just  now  he  was  not  in  favour,  and  the  mention  of 
his  name  did  not  act  as  balm  to  her  feelings. 

•*  I  wish  things  were  managed  as  they  were  in  my  father's 
time,"  she  said.  Mr.  CoUinson  had  succeeded  his  father-in- 
law  in  the  living,  and  had  suffered  ever  since  from  the 
unflattering  comparisons  his  wife  was  fond  of  instituting. 
••No  arrears  of  work  to  be  done  on  Saturday  when  he  was 
Rector;  no  one  complaining  of  not  being  properly  visited! 
But  truly  he  was  a  man  of  energy,  wonderful  energy,"  added 
Mrs.  Collinson  taking  up  the  daily  paper  and  sighing  pro- 
foundly as  her  husband  escaped  through  the  low  window, 
and  did  not  take  the  gate  which  would  have  led  him  towards 
the  handsome  dwelling  of  the  Robinsons. 

**  He  will  do  as  he  likes ;  though  people  fancy  he  is  so 
easy  and  good-natured "  she  murmured  ;  then,  there  was  a 
rush  of  dogs  through  the  window  and  two  tall  fresh  looking 
girls  followed  on  their  heels. 

••  No  Turk,  no  Ranger,"  and  Mrs.  CoUinson's  voice  express- 
ed great  vexation.  "  Girls,  girls, — I  will  not  have  these 
horrid  creatures  in  here.     Turn  them  out  immediately,  Ada.** 

Ada  disappeared  with  her  pets,  while  Lucy  threw  herself 
into  the  most  easy  of  all  the  chairs  and  tossed  her  hat  on 
the  table,  declaring  that  she  was  too  tired  to  walk  up-stairs. 
**  It  is  downright  hot  to-day  in  the  lanes,  Ma*ma,"  she  added. 

•*  Is  it  ?"  and  the  mother's  voice  was  decidedly  irritable,  ••  I 
declare  Lucy  it  is  quite  provoking  to  see  you  and  Ada  such 
ho3'dens.     You'll  never  marry,  never,  mark  my  words." 

••  Well,  Ma'ma,  I  do  not  look  on  that  as  the  greatest 
calamity  you  could  predict,"  said  Lucy  calmly. 

••  Of  course  not — because  you  know  how  much  I  wish  to 
see  you  comfortably  settled.  Other  girls  marry  well  before 
they  reach  your  age,  Lucy ;  only  this  afternoon  has  Alison 
Lever  been  to  tell  me  of  her  engagement  with  Arthur 
Graybum,  and  I  am  sure  there  wa^i  time  when  he  seemed 
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very  partial  to  you." 

Lucy  laughed.  **  I  am  not  in  the  least  disappointed  or 
envious,"  she  said,  whereupon  her  mother  bade  her  go  and 
take  her  hat  up-stairs,  and  permit  her  to  have  five  minutes 
peace. 

It  certainly  was  one  of  Spring's  fairest  evenings ;  but 
Arthur  Grayburn  heeded  not  the  orchards  white  with  pear 
and  plum  blossoms,  or  the  primroses  which  gleamed  out 
from  their  nest  of  crinkled  leaves  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  ;  how  could  he  observe  nature  when  he  was  bound  for 
Holme  Lodge  and  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lever?  It  was 
later  that  he  could  see  the  world's  beauty ;  when  he  stood 
with  Alison  at  the  gate,  watching  the  rising  moon  and  talking 
of  the  bright  future  before  them  ;  when  lingering  there  he 
almost  forgot  that  he  must  go  and  tell  his  aunt  Penelope 
that  he  was  a  successful  lover,  until  Dickson  the  gardener 
awakened  the  pair  to  sublunary  things  by  wheeling  a  heavy 
barrow  across  the  path  and  thus  sending  Alison,  startled  and 
shy,  to  the  house. 

Some  information  regarding  Miss  Lever's  accepted  husband 
seems  necessary,  if  we  would  have  our  readers  interested  in 
him.  To  begin  with,  he  was  the  son  of  **  Harold  Grayburn 
deceased,  of  the  county  of  Kent,"  who  in  his  young  days  had 
married  Fanny  Desborough,  a  beauty  and  an  heiress.  Three 
children  were  born  to  them ;  Cicely,  who  died  young, 
Theodora,  now  married  to  a  prosperous  solicitor,  by  name 
Walter  Cuninghame,  and  this  one  son  Arthur.  Since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Grayburn,  the  large  country  house  had  been 
given  up,  and  Arthur  becoming  his  brother-in-law's  partner 
dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  with  his  mother. 

It  was  during  a  series  of  annual  visits  to  his  father's  elder 
sister  Penelope  Grayburn,  that  Arthur  had  grown  intimate 
with  her  neighbours  the  Levers  ;  and  it  was  in  the  white- 
curtained  bed- room  so  long  dedicated  to  his  use,  that  this 
young  man  sat  far  into  the  night  which  succeeded  his 
marriage  engagement,  describing  Alison's  charms  in  a  letter 
to  his  mother. 

Had  poor  aunt  Penelope  but  known  his  occupation,  she 
would  not  have  closed  her  eyes  so  peacefully.  For  more 
years  than  Arthur  had  lived,  she  had  been  in  continual 
expectation  of  a  fire,  and  was  moreover  convinced  that,  when 
such  calamity  did  overtake  her,  its  cause  would  be  some  un- 
extinguished bed-room  candle  setting  light  to  the  dimity 
curtains.  For  this  reason,  she  always  sat  up  last  in  the 
house,  as  she  imagined,  but  she  did  not  know  of  her  nephew's 
private  delinquency  and  therefore  slept  in  that  contented 
ignorance  which,  we  are  given  to  understand,  may  sometimes 
be  bliss. 

What  a  pain  that,  letter  gave  Mrs.  Grayburn,  though  she 


was  no  selfish  mother,  and  it  was  but  for  a  moment.  She  had 
often  pictured  Arthur  happily  married,  often  jested  about  it, 
and  in  the  future  it  had  seemed  a  very  pleasant  prospect ; 
yet  in  the  actual  certainty  of  the  present  it  became  a  source 
of  suffering.  It  did  not  seem  so  very  long  ago  since  she  had 
gazed  upon  his  baby- face  nestled  on  her  arm,  had  hushed 
him  to  sleep,  or  paced  the  room  with  him  in  her  arms  during 
nights  of  restless  sickness.  Not  so  long  since  he  was  so 
proud  of  his  first  boy*s  suit ;  since  that  terrible  parting  when 
school  days  could  be  put  off  no  longer  ;  nor  long  since  her 
husband's  death,  and  Arthur  had  become  her  greatest 
comfort.  It  was  not  all  past  and  gone  ;  she  knew  he  would 
ever  be  a  good  and  loving  son  to  her  ;  it  was  only  that  some 
£air  girl  would  have  a  part  in  the  afiection  which  had  been 
her  sole  possession,  and  that  Arthur  must,  in  the  coming 
days,  •*  cleave  unto  his  wife "  more  than  to  any  other 
creature. 

But  Mrs.  Graybum  was  banning  to  look  at  the  bright 
side  of  the  subject  by  the  time  her  daughter  came  in  to  see 
her  with  Master  Cuninghame,  aged  two,  who  was  commonly 
known  as  "  Watty."  The  ladies  talked  long  of  the  news, 
and  conferred  as  to  how  soon  it  would  be  desirable  to  invite 
Miss  Lever  to  visit  London  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
intimate  with  her  future  relations,  and  then  Mrs.  Grayburn, 
wearying  of  the  subject,  took  her  Grandson  on  her  knee. 
"  Watty,  how  much  do  you  love  me  ?"  she  asked,  and  the 
child  threw  open  both  arms  with  a  little  chuckle. 

"  And  how  much  does  Uncle  Arthur  love  Grandmama," 
this  time  the  space  of  half  an  inch  was  indicated  on  the 
chubby  fingers.  It  was  a  trick  his  nurse  had  taught  him  for 
the  amusement  of  his  doating  parents,  and  was  executed 
without  any  principle  on  Master  Cuningharae's  part,  the 
greater  or  lesser  amount  of  expressed  love  being  the  whim  of 
the  moment ;  just  now  he  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  his 
decision  for,  absurd  as  she  knew  it  to  be,  Mrs.  Graybum 
was  pained. 

"  Run  away,  Watty,"  she  said  putting  him  gently  down, 
"  go  and  find  a  nice  cake  in  Grandmama*s  cupboard,** 
and  nothing  loath,  the  little  fellow  trotted  to  the  sideboard 
where  a  familiar  tin  found  place,  containing  sponge-cakes  and 
other  mild  dainties  suitable  to  the  infant  appetite. 

"  Oh  !  Dora,  it  is  your  happiest  time,'*  said  the  elder  lady 
watching  the  child  with  a  sad  smile.  '*  I  was  never  so 
happy  as  in  the  days  when  you  and  Arthur  were  tiny 
creatures  in  the  nursery.'* 

"  You  are  troubled  about  this  Marriage  ?'*  and  Mrs. 
Cunningham  laid  her  hand  upon  her  Mother's. 

*•  Not  exactly  troubled;  I  fear  lest  Arthur  has  been  precipitate 
and  may  change  his  mind ;"  and  that  was  exactly  the  feeling 
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o    all   Mrs.   Graybum's  friends    when  they  heard  of  the 
engagement  on  which  he  had  entered. 

M.F.S. 
(To  he  continued,) 


RELICS. 

IT  is  human  nature  as  God  made  it,  to  care  for  relics,  I  say 
human  nature  as  God  made  itj  because  very  often  a  confu- 
sion is  made  by  persons  between  human  nature  as  God 
made  it  and  human  nature  as  we  have  it  now,  and  they  say — 
(I  have  heard  the  objection  used  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
times  out  of  number,) — "  The  Catholic  Church  panders  to 
human  nature,  ministers  to  what  is  natural  in  us,  and  so 
obtains  its  power.'* 

I  answer  :  if  the  Catholic  Church  did  not  suit  every  possible  part 
of  human  nature  as  God  made  it,  it  would  not  he  from  God  ;  and  if 
there  is  any  religion  in  the  world  which  does  not  suit  every  part  of 
human  nature,  as  God  made  it,  that  religion  cannot  possibly  be  from 
God,  For  human  nature  is  God's  work,  revelation  is  God's 
work  ;  both  therefore  must  agree.  If  human  nature  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  then  everything  that  really  suits  it,  so 
made  by  God,  must  be  divine  and  holy.  If  there  is  anything 
which  we  can  trace  to  that  part  of  our  nature  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  sin,  which  comes  neither  from  the  fall 
nor  the  devil,  this  must  be,  must  be,  from  God.  If  you  can 
trace  anything  to  sin  or  the  fall  you  can  say,  this  is  what 
the  devil  has  put  into  human  nature  or  what  man  has  put 
into  it,  and  any  religion  which  suits  that  fallen  nature  is 
a  wrong  one.  For  instance,  fallen  human  nature  likes  to  eat 
and  drink  as  it  please,  and  if  there  be  a  religion  which  puts 
no  check  on  the  eating  and  drinking  of  our  fallen  human  nature 
that  religion  is  not  from  God.  A  religion  that  ministers  to, 
or  puts  no  check  on,  the  appetites  of  fallen  human  nature 
cannot  be  from  God.  But  if  on  the  contrary  there  be  a 
religion  which  says,  on  Friday  you  must  not  eat  meat,  you 
must  fast  a  little  during  Advent  and  Lent,  occasionally  you 
must  keep  those  appetites  of  yours  in  check,  that  religion 
would  probably  be  from  God  because  it  puts  some  check  on 
the  fallen  appetites  of  our  nature.  But  if  a  religion,  while 
it  heals  that  disturbance  of  our  nature  which  arises  from  the 
fall,  satisfies  at  the  same  time  every  part  of  our  nature  which 
existed  before  the  fall,  that  religion  is  from  the  God  that 
made  us. 

Well  now  to  our  point.  Is  it  a  part  of  our  nature  as  God 
made  it,  and  not  of  our  fallen  human  nature,  to  care  for  relics  ? 
You  can  answer  that  for  yourselves.  Somebody  belonging 
to  you  dies ;  what  do  you  do  ?  call  upon  the  Local  Board  to 
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cart  the  body  away  as  a  nuisance?  would  not  you  be 
shocked  if  you  heard  of  or  saw  such  a  thing  done  ?  What  do 
you  do  ?  What  does  everybody  in  England  do  who  has  any- 
thing at  all  like  goodness  about  him  ?  He  honors  the  relics 
of  those  who  are  gone.  Witness  the  costly  funerals  of  Eng- 
land, funerals  so  lavishly  expensive  that  the  common  voice 
is  beginning  to  say  that  the  honor  paid  by  Englishmen  to  the 
relics  of  the  dead  is  excessive,  is  unjust  to  the  living.  For 
what  is  the  pomp  of  a  funeral  but  honor  to  a  relic  ?  Yet  ex- 
cessive as  our  funeral  pomp  may  be,  there  is  much  in  it  which 
is  Catholic  and  right.  The  bodies  of  Christians  are  holy 
things  :  for  God  has  become  man,  and  because  our  nature  is 
the  nature  of  God,  and  because  God  has  taken  our  body 
which  is  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  has  lifted  it  up  to  a 
throne  in  Heaven,  because  He  dwells  in  it  Himself  and 
never  departs  from  it,  therefore  the  bodies  of  the  whole  human 
race,  which  He  has  made  His  own,  have  become  sacred.  God 
himself  dwells  actually  within  our  souls,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
actually  has  the  body  for  His  dwelling  place,  and  the  body 
will  rise  again  and  will  be  united  to  Almighty  God  and  will  live 
glorious  in  Heaven  :  therefore  the  bodies  of  those  who  die 
in  the  Christian  religion  are  things  that  are  sacred  and  holy, 
more  sacred  and  holy  than  in  times  before  the  Incarnation. 

So  with  any  other  kind  of  relic,  whether  it  be  a  picture  or 
anything  else,  of  some  one  we  have  loved.  Would  not  it 
seem  a  monstrous  thing  to  treat  with  dishonor  such  a  picture  ; 
would  not  such  a  thing  be  against  the  good  part  of  our 
nature  ?  Yet  when  they  respect  these  things  men  are  practising 
by  nature  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  relics,  not  knowing  it. 

Go  into  any  old  castle,  or  any  old  hall,  and  what  do  you 
find  ?  An  old  hall  which  has  belonged  to  some  nobleman  for 
centuries — you  will  find  it  full  of  relics ;  this  ancestor's 
armour,  that  ancestor's  flags,  and  so  forth.  The  whole 
place  is  full  of  memory  of  ancestors.  What  should  we 
think  of  a  man,  who  would  treat  them  with  disrespect  ? 
Yet  what  are  they  ?    Simply  relics. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  in  a  Protestant  Church  a  religious 
service  in  honor  of  relics ;  relics  too  of  a  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary kind.  What  was  it  ?  It  was  the  dedication  to  God 
of  the  flags  of  a  Militia  Regiment,  and  it  was  a  solemn 
religious  ceremony  which  took  place  over  those  old  flags. 
They  were  taken  to  church  in  a  solemn  way,  and  a  solemn 
sermon  preached  about  them,  and  prayers  of  some  kind  said, 
and  solemnly  taken  to  the  altar  and  there  presented  to  God. 
Altogether  I  must  say  that  they  went  beyond  my  notion 
of  relics.  It  seemed  as  if  the  regiment  had  got  ashamed  of 
those  old  flags,  and  having  no  further  use  for  the  rubbish  had 
given  it  to  God.  What  God  had  to  do  with  them  in  the 
least  degree  I  could  not  think.     There  however  in  the  church 
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they  were  hung,  and  there  are  yet.  I  said  to  myself  there 
must"  be  some  good  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  this  sort  qf 
custom,  and  I  suppose  it  is  a  thanksgiving  to  God,  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  exploits  j>erformed  by  the  regiment  and 
the  dangers  they  have  passed  through ;    though  what  the 

exploits  are  which  have  been  performed  by  the  M 

Militia,  history  does  not  tell  us.  What  were  the  colours  but 
relics  ?  The  service  I  remember  concluded  very  oddly  with 
**  God  save  the  Queen,"  played  under  the  tower.  It  was 
very  magnificent,  but  I  must  say  I  came  away  a  little  puzzled, 
wondering  whether  the  service  was  to  God  or  the  Queen  : 
it  was  a  sort  of  mixture  of  religious  and  secular 
things.  There  could  not  however  have  been  a  greater 
testimony  to  the  natural  love  of  man  for  relics,  and  of  his 
desire  to  connect  them  in  some  way  with  God. 

I  will  now  look  into  the  question  whether  relics  are 
approved  by  Almighty  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

God  does  approve  the  relics  of  the  saints,  and  does  will 
them  to  be  honored. 

I  shall  take  my  proofs,  chiefly  though  not  entirely,  from 
the  Old  Testament. 

I  have  already  said  that  whatever  is  natural  to  man, 
whatever  comes  not  out  of  the  fallen  but  the  unfallen 
part  of  his  nature,  must  be  satisfied  in  the  true  Religion. 
There  is  another  thing  that  comes  from  God  besides  nature, 
it  is  the  Jewish  religion.  We  all  agree  that  whatever  was  in 
the  Jewish  religion  came  from  God.  We  have  our  Lord's 
own  testimony  that  it  was  not  destroyed,  but  was  fulfilled. 
And  therefore  if  there  be  a  religion  which  perfects  and 
completes  every  single  part  of  the  Jewish  religion,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  disagreement  between  the  two  religions,  that 
is  from  God.  But  if  there  be  a  religion  which  disagrees  with 
the  Jewish  religion  and  does  not  completely  fulfil  but  destroy 
part  of  it  that  religion  is  not  from  God.  The  Old  Jewish 
faith  and  the  true  religion  of  to-day  must  in  all  respects  agree 
together. 

Therefore  the  argument  from  the  Old  Testament  is  a  good 
argument  and  holds  to-day,  because  it  is  the  same  God  who 
made  the  Old  Law  and  the  New. 

Now  I  will  show  first  that  it  is  right  to  keep  relics.  Has 
it  ever  struck  you  that  there  is  an  order  in  the  Old  Testament, 
a  distinct  order  from  Almighty  God,  to  keep  relics,  and  that 
relics  by  God's  order  were  actually  kept  ?  The  Pot  of  Manaa 
was  a  relic  kept  by  God's  order  in  the  Ark.  Aaron's  Rod 
was  another  relic.  The  Tables  of  the  Law  a  third.  So  we 
have  these  three  relics  kept  there  by  God's  command.  For" 
what  purpose  ?  The  people  did  not  see  them,  they  were  not 
brought  out :  they  were  kept  in  the  **  Holy  of  Holies,"  where 
the  high  priest  was  alone  allowed  to  enter  and  that  but  once 
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a  year.  They  were  simply  kept,  and  kept  by  miracle.  The 
Pot  of  Manna  would  naturally  have  corrupted  if  it  had|  not 
been  a  relic  kept  n:  iraculously  by  God's  power.  He  dwelt 
there  Himself  and  from  over  these  relics  and  from  between 
two  images  He  gave  His  orders  and  commands  and  the 
doctrine  which  was  to  be  taught  to  the  people.  Here  is  a 
distinct  order  from  Almighty  God  for  the  keeping  of  relics. 

Now  for  the  honoring  ot  Relics :  we  will  take  an  instance 
in  which  Almighty  God  honored  a  dead  body  in  a  special  way 
and  was  pleased  to  work  a  miracle  through  it.  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  this  miracle,  because  it  is  a  very,  very 
striking  instance  of  God*s  honoring  relics,  and  being  pleased 
to  work  a  miracle  through  them,  in  order  to  show  His  love 
for  the  holy  person,  who  had  served  Him  so  well.  As  we 
love  everything  that  belongs  to  a  person  who  is  dear  to  us,  so 
God  loves  every  thing  that  belongs  to  a  person  who  is  dear  to 
Him,  and  so  He  loves  the  bodies  of  His  saints  who  have 
served  Him. 

"  And  Elisha  died,  and  they  buried  him.  And  the  bands  of 
the  Moabites  invaded  the  land  at  the  coming  in  of  the  year. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  burying  a  man,  that, 
behold,  they  spied  a  band  of  men  ;  and  they  cast  the  man 
into  the  sepulchre  of  Elisha :  and  when  the  man  was  let 
down,  and  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha  he  revived,  and  stood 
upon  his  feet."     11  Kings,  xiii,  20,  22. 

Now  I  want  you  to  look  into  that  and  see  how  convincing 
it  is.  The  Miracle  was  not  done  through  faith,  for  the  men 
were  not  purposely  taking  the  body  to  the  tomb  of  Elisha, 
they  simply  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it.  Moreover  the  man 
did  not  revive  before  he  had  touched  the  bones  of  Elisha. 
It  was  not  through  the  men's  prayers,  or  even  the 
prayers  of  Elisha  only  >  what  was  wanting  was  the 
touch — "when  he  touched  the  bones" — the  actual  touch 
of  the  bones  of  Elisha,  and  not  until  then  was  he 
revived.  I  don't  see  otherwise  how  it  can  be  ex- 
plained. When  the  body  touched  the  bones  of  the  saint 
it  revived,  stood  upon  its  feet,  and  lived  again.  What  other 
meaning  can  it  have  than  that  God  wishing  to  honor  the 
relics  of  the  saint  worked  this  wonderful  miracle  through 
them.  He  honored  the  relics  of  a  saint  who  had  honored 
Him,  He  honored  the  bones  of  Elisha. 

You  will  say  perhaps  **  This  was  a  dead  body,  and  a  body 
is  the  greatest  relic  there  is ;  the  body  of  a  saint  is 
the  greatest  relic  that  he  has  left  and  the  holiest  thing, 
it  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  many  of  your 
Catholic  Belies  are  mere  bits  of  cloth  and  so  on.  Can 
you  give  us  an  instance  of  a  miracle  being  worked  by 
a  thing  which  has  touched  a  saint?  can  you  give  us 
anything  of  thai  kind?"       A  very  good   example  of  the 


kind'  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  II  Kings,  ii,  14. 
It  was  when  Elijah  was  going  up  to  heaven,  and  Elisha 
or  Eliseus  was  with  him.  **  And  he  took  the  mantle  of 
Elijah,  which  fell  from  him,  and  smote  the  waters,  and  said 
*  Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  ?'  and  when  he  had  also 
smitten  the  waters,  they  parted  hither  and  thither,  and 
Elisha  went  over." 

Now,  mark  j^ou,  he  acts  as  a  Catholic  would  act,  and  as  no 
one  but  a  Catholic  would  act.  He  does  not  simply  kneel 
down  and  pray  to  God,  **  O  God,  let  the  waters  be  divided  ; 
as  You  divided  them  for  Elijah,  divide  them  for  me."  He 
does  not  go  straight  to  Almighty  God  ;  he  humbly  says,  "  My 
prayers  are  not  strong  enough  ;  I  am  not  good  enoup^h  to  ask 
this  miracle,  but  Elijah,  whom  I  have  seen  go  to  heaven  to 
the  presence  of  God,  now  his  prayers  are  strong  enough, 
therefore  I  will  ask  God  through  the  prayers  of  Elijah,  and 
touch  the  waters  with  the  mantle."  It  was  not  the  prayers 
of  Elisha  simply,  or  the  waters  would  not  have  waited  for 
the  touch  of  the  mantle  and  then  parted. 

Now  what  seems  more  strong  or  more  convincing  than 
these  two  miracles?  If  it  had  simply  been  through  prayer 
the  water  would  not  have  waited  for  the  touch  of  the  mantle. 
It  was  that  Almighty  God  honored  Elijah  for  his  holiness, 
and  therefore  to  show  that  it  was  through  Elijah's  prayers 
and  for  the  sake  of  Elijah's  holiness  that  He  worked  the 
wonder,  Elijah's  mantle  must  touch  the  waters  before  Elisha 
could  separate  them. 

Do  you  ask  whether  power  was  given  to  the  mantle  ?  I 
don't  know,  I  cannot  answer  the  question.  But  I  do  know 
that  Almighty  God  can  do  anything  either  through  a  mantle 
or  any  other  thing  He  chooses  to  be  the  instrument  in  the 
act  He  wishes  to  perform. 

If  He  has  made  human  nature  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  the  world  out  of  nothing,  surely  He  can  give  power  to 
anything  He  pleases.  It  may  be  so  that  He  gave  power  to 
the  mantle,  or  it  may  be  that  the  sight  ol  His  prophet's 
mantle  moved  God  to  act,  as  the  sight  of  Joseph's  mantle 
stirred  the  heart  of  Jacob,  but  in  whatever  way  it  was,  this  I 
know,  that  it  was  not  before  the  body  of  the  dead  man 
touched  the  bones  of  Elisha  that  the  dead  man  revived,  and 
not  before  the  mantle  of  Elijah  touched  the  waters  that  they 
separated.  And  I  do  know  that  as  Elisha  acted,  using  the 
relic  of  a  saint,  so  the  Catholic  Church  acts  at  this  day. 

If  honor  was  shown  to  such  a  degree  to  the  bodies  of  holy 
men  in  the  Old  Testament  before  God  became  man,  how 
much  more  now!  How  much  more  holy  has  the  earth 
become  since  God  took  our  nature,  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
made  it  His !  If  such  wonderful  things  were  done  in  those 
olden  times  before  God  had  become  man,  and  holiness  was  so 
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great,  cannot  we  expect  more  wonderful  things  now  ?  You 
will  say  perhaps  **  show  me  such  things  in  the  Gospel."  In 
Luke  viii,  43,  such  an  instance  occurs  **  And  a  woman 
having  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  which  had  spent 
all  her  living  upon  physicians,  neither  could  be,  healed 
of  any,  came  behind  Him  (Our  Lord)  and  touched  the 
border  of  His  garment,  and  immediately  her  issue  of  blood 
stanched.  And  Jesus  said,  who  touched  me  ?  When  all 
denied,  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  Him  said,  Master, 
the  multitude  throng  Thee  and  press  Thee,  and  sayest 
Thou  who  touched  Me  ?  And  Jesus  said,  somebody  hath 
touched  Me  for  I  perceive  that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  Me ; 
and  when  the  woman  saw  that  she  was  not  hid  she  came 
trembling,  and  falling  down  before  Him,  she  declared  unto 
Him  before  all  the  people  for  what  cause  she  had  touched 
Him  and  how  she  was  healed  immediately.  And  He  said 
unto  her  "  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort ;  thy  faith  has  made 
thee  whole  :  go  in  peace." 

Mark  our  Lord's  words  **  Who  hath  touched  Me" — why 
say  "  touched  Me  ? — Thy  faith  has  made  thee  whole."  Aye  I 
but  her  faith  did  not  make  her  whole  before  she  touched  our 
Lord's  garment.  Her  faith  was  there  as  she  came  pressing 
and  trembling  through  the  crowd,  but  it  did  not  make  her 
whole  before  she  touched  the  border  of  His  garment,  and 
somehow  or  other  when  the  touch  came  she  was  healed. 
Others  were  thronging  and  pressing,  but  it  was  the  touch 
made  with  faith  that  cured  her,  and  for  the  touch  our  Lord 
waited,  and  not  until  it  came  was  she  healed. 

You  may  perhaps  say  "  O  this  is  Our  Lord  Himself, 
this  is  Almighty  God.  And  therefore  wonderful  was  the 
power  which  came  rushing  out  from  His  body  and  His 
garments."  Let  us  see  if  it  goes  on  after  our  Blessed 
Lord  was  gone  from  earth.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  v, 
15,  •'  Insomuch  that  they  brought  forth  the  sick  into  the 
streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds  and  couches  that  at  least  the 
shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might  overshadow  some  of  them." 
Now  if  it  was  faith  alone  made  them  whole,  why  wait  for  the 
shadow,  and  why  did  not  those  present  who  were  full  of  faith 
rise  before  the  shadow  came  ?  How  came  it  that  they 
were  healed  by  the  shadow  when  cast  and  not  before  ?  simply 
because  God  is  pleased  so  to  honor  the  persons,  the  relics, 
aye  !  the  very  shadow  of  those  who  please  Him. 

In  another  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (xix,  12,)  a 
similar  instance  occurs,  **  So  that  from  his  (St.  Paul's)  body 
were  brought  unto  the  sick  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  the 
diseases  departed  from  them  and  evil  spirits  went  out  of 
them."  Now,  my  dear  friends,  if  a  person  came  and  told 
you  a  handkerchief  had  cured  a  man  what  would  you  say  ? 
Nonsense  1   it  is   all  superstition.      Yet  here  it  is  in  the 
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Gospels :  it  is  a  fact  in  the  New  Testament,  If  indeed  we 
attributed  such  power  to  the  handkerchief  itself,  it  would  be 
superstition.  But  we  attribute  no  such  power.  What  then 
do  we  say  ?  We  say  Almighty  God  gave  honor  to  His  saints 
by  working  miracles  through  their  remains.  Here  it  is 
written  in  the  Gospels.  This  is  as  clear  as  it  can  be.  This 
is  the  way  Almighty  God  chooses  to  use  His  power.  It  is 
written  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  because 
Catholics  still  put  faith  in  the  relics  of  God's  saints,  believing 
the  God  of  to-day  to  be  the  same  God  as  of  old,  other  relig- 
ions laugh  and  mock  at  them  and  call  them  superstitious. 


CURIOUS  FACTS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


MY  FIRST  BRUSH   WITH   TWO   BEARS.- 

WHILST  on  detachment  command  at  Seonee,  towards 
the  Dekkan,  I  was  amusing  myself  one  evening  in 
1837,  ^y  shooting  Peafowl  with  my  rifle,  when  I 
spied  two  bears  in  the  distance  making  for  my  direction.  I 
stepped  behind  a  thick  bush ;  on  they  came  straight,  but 
quite  unaware  of  my  whereabouts.  I  had  but  a  single- 
barrelled  rifle,  and  was  thinking  that  even  if  I  killed  one,  the 
other  might  rush  on  me  whilst  I  was  helpless  with  my  rifle 
unloaded. 

When  the  bears  came  to  within  about  fifty  yards  of  me,  they 
turned  off  in  another  direction ;  I  whistled  and  they  at  once 
stood  up  on  their  hind  legs  ^and  looked  about,  but  I  could 
not  get  a  shot  at  the  white  spot  under  the  throat,  so  they 
moved  off  again,  and  I  then  shouted — up  they  got  again  and 
this  time  faced  my  bush.  I  aimed  at  the  largest,  an  old 
female,  and  made  a  bull's  eye  at  the  white  spot,  she  sank  to 
the  earth  at  once. 

Her  son,  nearly  full  grown,  gave  utterance  to  roars  and  groans 
that  I  shall  never  forget.  He  did  all  he  could  to  help  his 
mother,  and  after  a  while  she  so  far  recovered  that  he  led  her 
a  few  paces,  when  she  fell  quite  dead.  Meanwhile  I  loaded 
as  quickly  as  I  could  behind  my  cover,  but  in  the  excitement 
quite  forgot  that  the  spring  of  my  powder  flask  was  broken, 
and  the  powder  was  apt  to  fall  back  again  into  the  body  of 
the  flask,  unless  carefully  handled.  This  I  forgot  all  about, 
and  when  loaded  as  I  thought  all  right,  I  stepped  out  from 
my  cover  and  walked  up  to  within  ten  paces  of  the  bear,  who 
had  squatted  beside  his  mother.  He  looked  at  me  calmly 
and  never  moved — I  fired  at  the  same  spot,  when  to  my 
horror,  the  report  seemed  but  a  little  louder  than  the  explo- 
sion of  the  cap,  but  being  so  close  the  ball  struck  the  spot 


and  stuck  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  skin.  The  bear  ran 
away,  and  I  after  him,  loading  this  time  more  carefully ;  but 
the  caps  I  had  were  small  French  ones  and  I  could  not  get 
one  on  the  nipple.  All  at  once  the  bear  stopped,  turned 
round,  and  ran  after  me.  Now  it  was  my  turn  to  run  for  ity 
but  very  soon  the  beast  gained  on  me,  and  as  he  came  close 
to  me  I  faced  round  and  clubbed  my  rifle  to  bring  it  down  upon 
his  head  when  the  bear,  astonished  at  my  turning  upon  him, 
bolted  in  his  turn :  he  had  actually  stood  up  to  seize  me 
as  I  faced  him.  I  fortunately  got  on  a  cap  the  next 
moment,  and  rolled  him  over  quite  dead,  but  I  vowed  I 
would  never  again  attack  two  bears  with  a  single-barrelled 
rifle !  SAHAIB. 


THE  SUPERNATURAL  HISTORY  OF 

ANIMALS. 

OUR  readers  may  wonder  at  the  word  supernatural  applied 
in  any  way  to  the  life  of  animals.  What  is  it  that  we 
mean  ? 

We  mean  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  animals 
have  been  used  by  God  Himself,  or  by  the  Holy  Angels,  or 
by  the  Frophets  and  Saints  of  God,  for  ends  either  connected 
with  the  supernatural  destinies  of  man,  or  at  least  above  the 
power  of  their  nature,  and  their  natural  uses.  Man  being 
gifted  with  a  supernatural  life,  and  the  animals  being  created 
as  the  friends  and  servants  of  man,  they  too  have  become  in- 
terwoven with  his  higher  life,  and  used  at  times  as  the 
messengers  and  servants  of  God  for  a  work  beyond  their 
natural  power.  So  clearly  was  it  in  the  case  of  Balaam's 
Donkey,  which  was  a  Prophet  to  the  Prophet,  and  saw  the 
angel  whom  disobedience  had  hidden  from  his  master's  eyes. 
In  such  cases  the  angels  who  used  the  animals  seem  to  have 
had  regard,  as  indeed  we  might  expect,  to  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  creatures  whom  they  employed.  The  Raven 
was  by  nature  fitted  to  leave  the  Ark  and  not  return  to  it 
again ;  with  equal  fitness  does  the  Dove  reseek  the  Ark  which 
it  was  loath  to  leave,  and  bear  back  to  it  the  Branch  of 
Peace. 

And  these  likenesses  of  human  character,  we  may  say  in 
passing,  these  shadows  of  good  men  or  bad,  were  imprinted 
surely  on  the  animals  around  us,  that  so  even  they  might, 
if  we  chose  to  use  them,  help  us  not  simply  as  beasts  of 
burden  to  haul  our  goods,  nor  simply  as  guardians  of  our  houses 
and  our  sheepfolds,  nor  as  pets  and  playthings  to  amuse  our 
weariness,  but  by  giving  us  pictures  o/^  virtue,  and  hateful 
caricatures  of  human  passion ;  or  even,  still  higher,  by  keeping 
our  thoughts  to  God.  *'  Benedicite  omnia  opera  Domini 
Domino." 
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The  whole  of  the  creation  has  been  lifted  up  by  the 
Incarnation.  The  very  brute  matter,  water,  and  fire,  and 
salt,  and  oil,  ashes,  and  stone,  and  I  know  not  what,  all  has 
been  lifted  up  and  become  capable  of  blessing,  or  the 
Instrument  of  Grace  to  us.  And  with  all  this  certainly  the 
animals — **  Benedicite  omnes  hestiae  et  pecora  Domino.'* 

In  such  highest  way  St.  Francis  used  the  animals.  So  we 
are  told  that  a  grasshopper,  a  good  Italian  loud-chirping 
Cicada,  which  most  of  us  probably  would  have  put  to  death 
for  a  nuisance,  roused  St.  Francis  to  new  tervour.  He 
called  it  and  it  came  to  him,  and  settled  contented  and  happy 
on  his  hand,  silent  when  he  commanded  silence,  but  ready  at  a 
sign  to  begin  its  song  of  untuneful  praise.  He  kept  it  with 
him  for  eight  days  before  he  dismissed  it  saying  **  Let  it  go  ; 
it  has  roused  us  long  enough  to  praise  God." 

More  beautiful  still  was  his  strife  wtth  the  Nightingale. 
At  the  time  of  evening  collation  a  nightingale  sang  from  a 
neighbouring  tree.  It  was  no  natural  song  to  S.  Francis, 
beautiful  in  its  clearness,  it  was  no  poetical  complaining  of  a 
love-born  bird,  it  was  a  creature  praising  its  God  ;  and  he  bade 
Brother  Leo  answer  the  bird  in  its  holy  Canticle. 

Poor  Leo  had  no  voice,  and  was  wholly  indisposed  to 
match  himself , with  a  nightingale,  and  so  S.  Francis  himself 
answered  his  best ;  and  little  bird  and  Seraphic  Saint 
answered  each  other  in  that  strange  choir  singing  the  praises 
of  their  Maker,  till  night  had  come,  and  the  Saint  could  sing 
no  more.  Did  the  bird  know  what  he  had  been  doing? 
How  full  of  mystery  these  stories  are  !  The  Saint  called  him 
and  he  came,  and  listened  well-pleased,  while  the  Saint 
praised  it  for  a  beautiful  chorister  of  God,  and  fed  out  of  his 
hand,  and  would  not  go  until  the  Saint  gave  it  his 
*VBenedicite,"  and  blessed  it,  and  bade  it  in  obedience  to 
leave  him. 

We  may  note  how  in  the  old  heathen  religions,  corruptions 
of  the  true  tradition  handed  down  by  Noah,  this  connection 
of  animals  with  man  in  things  supernatural,  this  use  of  the 
animals  by  beings  higher  than  man,  is  preserved.  Scarce 
bird  or  beast  which  was  not  dedicated  to  some  god.  Hence 
doves  guide  iEneason  his  sacred  journey  to  the  dead ;  hence 
serpents  attack  Laocoon  as  the  ministers  of  divine  wrath ; 
hence  the  builder  of  Rome  is  chosen  by  the  flight  of  birds  ; 
hence  the  whole  system  of  omens.  False  as  they  were,  they 
were  a  corruption  of  somewhat  true ;  the  Devil  can  distort  all 
things,  he  can  create  nothing. 

As  for  the  serpent,  he  also  has  his  beneficent  side  in  the 
heathen  Mythologies.  He  is  sacred  to  the  healing  god 
iEsculapius,  and  he  is  so  not  only  by  reason  of  his  wisdom, 
but  because  his  casting  his  skin  is  a  type  of  the  renewal 
of  life.     It  is  strange  that  the  instrument  of  our  fall  ^should 
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be  a  type  also  of  our  resurrection. 

There  is  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  finding  something  good  to 
say  of  the  serpent,  who,  poor  beast,  was  so  scandalously  mis- 
used to  our  ruin  by  our  great  enemy.  We  find  many 
stories  oi  his  recognising  sanctity  and  obeying  it,  according 
to  our  Lord's  promise.  St.  Paul,  we  know,  shook  off  a 
venomous  serpent  which  had  fastened  on  his  hand  but  could 
not  hurt  him,  and  the  people  of  Malta  SAy  that  it  has  been 
with  them  since  through  the  merits  of  St.  Paul,  almost 
as  with  Ireland,  that  the  whole  serpent  tribe  in  the  Island 
has  ever  since  lost  its  venom. 

Of  St.  Martin  we  read  that  resting  with  his  followers 
on  a  river's  bank  one  day,  he  saw  a  snake  making  across  to 
them.     He  bade  it  return,  and  the  beast  instantly  obeyed. 

One  almost  feels  for  the  monster  Boas  of  whom  it  is 
written  in  the  life  of  Hilarion.  He  was  a  large  beast, 
and  men  and  oxen  were  dainty  morsels  for  his  maw.  When 
St.  Hilarion  saV  his  cruelty,  he  prepared  a  large  funeral 
pile  heaped  up  on  high  with  logs  as  if  to  bum  a  corpse. 
And  he  stood  before  the  monsters  den  and  and  bade  him 
come  forth ;  at  his  call  the  serpent  came,  and  with  an 
obedience  that  looks  her<..ic  he  mounted  the  funeral  pile  and 
lay  quiet  and  unresisting  to  be  burned  to  death.  Poor  Boas  ! 
I  would  we  accepted  penance  as  readily  for  our  evil  deeds  ! 

In  the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory  we  find  an  account  of  the 
use  made  of  serpents  by  holy  men,  and  with  this  we  take 
our  leave  for  the  present  of  the  animal  whose  pretty  skin  and 
much  wisdom  will  not  comp>ensate  for  the  hatefulness 
of  his  crawling  and  venemous  ways. 

"Felix,"  St.  Gregory  tells  us,  "called  also  Curvus,  onewhom 
you  know  very  weU,  told  me  divers  very  strange  things,  some 
of  which  I  will  pass  over  with  silence,  but  one  there  is, 
which  by  no  means  I  can  omit.  This  it  was.  In  this 
same  Abbey  there  lived  a  certain  monk,  very  virtuous,  who 
was  the  gardener.  A  thief  likewise  there  was,  that  used  to 
climb  over  the  hedge,  and  so  to  steal  away  the  worts.  The  holy 
man  seeing  that  he  did  set  many  which  afterwards  he  could 
not  find,  and  perceiving  that  some  were  trodden  down,  and 
others  stolen  away,  walked  round  about  the  garden  to  find 
the  place  where  the  thief  came  in,  which  when  he  found,  by 
chance  also,  as  he  was  there,  he  lighted  upon  a  snake, 
which  he  willed  to  follow  him,  and  bringing  him  to  the  place 
where  the  thief  entered,  gave  him  this  charge :  "  In  the  name 
of  Jesus,  (quoth  he,)  I  command  thee  to  keep  this  passage, 
and  not  to  suffer  any  thief  to  come  in.''  Whereupon  the 
snake,  forthwith  obeying  his  commandment,  laid  itself  across 
in  the  way,  and  the  monk  returned  to  his  cell.  Afterwards, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  all  the  monks  were  at  rest,  the 
thief  according  to  his  custom,  came  thither,  and  as  he  was 


climbing  over  the  hedge,  and  had  just  one  leg  on  the  other 
side,  suddenly  he  saw  the  snake,  which  stopped  the  way,  and 
for  fear,  falling  backward,  he  left  his  foot  hanging  there  by 
the  shoe  upon  a  stake  :  and  so  he  hung,  with  his  head  downward, 
until  the  return  of  the  gardener,  who,  coming  at  his  usual 
hour,  found  the  thief  hanging  there  in  the  hedge  ;  whom 
when  he  saw,  he  spake  thus  to  the  snake.  **  God  be  thanked, 
thou  hast  done  what  I  bade  thee  :  and  therefore  go  thy  way,** 
upon  which  licence  the  snake  by  and  by  departed.  Then, 
coming  to  the  thief,  he  spake  thus  unto  him  :  **  What  meaneth 
this  good  brother  ?  God  hath  delivered  you,  as  you  see,  into 
mine  hands :  why  have  you  been  so  bold  as  so  often  to  rob 
away  the  labour  of  the  monks  ?'  *  and  speaking  thus,  he 
loosed  his  foot,  without  doing  him  any  harm,  willing  him 
also  to  follow  him  ;  who  brought  him  to  the  garden  gate,  and 
gave  him  those  worts  which  he  desired  to  have  stolen, 
speaking  to  him  also  in  sweet  manner  after  this  sort :  **  Go 
your  way,  and  steal  no  more  ;  but  when  you  have  need,  come 
hither  to  me,  and  what  sinfully  you  would  take  that 
will  I  willingly  bestow  upon  you  for  God's  sake."* 

THE    OLD    HARP. 

A  harp  was  found  in  an  ancient  land, 

Amid  old  ruins  gray  ; 
But  now  there  was  no  minstrePs  hand 

To  awaken  the  olden  lay. 
The  harpers  of  old  times  were  dead. 

Or  gonie  to  a  distant  shore  ; 
It  seemed  the  spirit  of  song  had  fled. 

Or  lived  and  breathed  no  more. 

*  So  bury  the  harp  again,*  they  cried  : 

*  No  spirit  sways  the  string.' 

*  Spare  it,'  a  grey  old  man  replied : 

*  It  answers  when  we  sing, 

And  when  the  boughs  are  waving  all, 

And  the  wind  is  sweeping  by. 
To  some  sublime  a6rial  call 

We  hear  the  chords  reply.' 

So  they  kept  that  ancient  harp,  and  well 

It  was  that  they  did  so ; 
For  a  minstrel  came  in  the  land  to  dwell, 

And  made  the  old  music  flow. 
Then  spoke  again  that  old  man  gray  : 

*  Tis  the  grand  old  song  of  yore, 
And  the  music  that  we  hear  to-day 

Shall  flow  for  evermore.'  J.G.K. 

*We  have  used  the  translation  published  by  Bums  and  Oates  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  Quarterly  Series. 


AVE    BONA    CRUX. 
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IMAGES. 

IDOLATRY  is  a  fearfiil  thing,  and  it  is  of  Idolatry  that  you 
accuse  us.  The  man  who  knowingly  worships  as  God 
any  being  but  the  God  to  whom  he  owes  his  liie,  is  un- 
worthy of  that  life — ^has  feiiled  in  life's  chiefest  duty — is  the 
worst  of  murderers — for  he  has  slain,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  more 
than  Father  or  Mother — ^he  has  slain  his  God.  Therefore  it 
we  be  Idolaters,  away  with  us. 

Of  Idolaters  we  should  be  the  worst — ^for  we  should  have 
turned  Christianity  itself,  by  a  Tran substantiation  worse  than 
witchcraft,  into  the  very  Idolatry  which  it  came  to  destroy. 
The  wine  we  should  have  changed  back  into  water,  and  the 
rod  of  the  Cross  into  a  venomous  serpent. 

But  does  any  man  beHeve  this  charge  ?  Does  any  man 
really  say  that  Christians  of  any  sort  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  worship  stocks  and  stones,  and  believe  them  God  ? 
Men  really  say  so  ;  nor  only  rude  men  who  speak  the  tradi- 
tion of  more  violent  days.  It  is  not  five  years  ago  that,  in 
the  town  in  which  we  write,  the  Rector  thought  it  well  to 
attack  his  Catholic  neighbours  from  the  pulpit ;  and  among 
other  charges  he  put  it  forth  to  the  town,  as  to  be  believed, 
that  Catholic  Priests  still  in  this  century,  in  these  days  of 
cheap  printing,  when  ten  pence  can  purchase  a  Bible, 
suppress  one  of  God*s  Commandments  which  forbids  the 
making  of  Images,  in  order  that  their  people  may  not  discover 
how  their  own  worship  is  condemned. 

We  wrote  to  him,  enclosing  the  Penny  Catechism  taught 
by  command  of  all  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  England  in  our 
Schools,  which  contained  the  Commandment.  We  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  Commandment,  which  Protestants  call 
the  Second  is,  according  to  the  division  of  the  Command- 
ments which  is  oldest  and  most  approved  by  critics  even 
amongst  the  Protestants  themselves,  not  a  separate 
Commandment  but  an  enlargement  of  the  First ;  that  it 
follows,  if  men  are  to  have  no  other  God  but  the  True 
One,  that  they  are  not  to  make  to  themselves  Gods  of  stone ; 
and  that  therefore  the  Second  Commandment  would  only  say 
over  again  what  the  First  had  already  said.  We  pointed 
out  that  there  were  other  Commandments. to  Avliich  addition 
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had  been  made  in  the  same  way,  as  the  Third,  Fourth,  and 
Fifth,  according  to  the  Protestant  division  ;  that  the  authors 
of  the  Catechism  and  the  Bishops  who  approved  it  had 
deemed  it  necessary  that  children  should  learn  the  Command- 
ments themselves  only  without  those  additions,  but  that  in  the 
case  of  the  First  Commandment,  they  had  printed  such  part 
of  the  explanation  as  expressly  forbade  the  worshipping 
of  Images.  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven 
thing,  nor  the  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above, 
or  in  the  earth  beneath,  nor  of  those  things  that  are  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  adore  them  nor 
serve  them."  It  seemed  to  us  that  this  proved  as  clearly  as 
possible  that  Catholics  did  not  suppress  any  words  of  God 
which  forbade  the  worshipping  of  Images.  However  the 
worthy  Rector — a  University  man,  an  Oxford  man,  we 
think,  who  should  have  known  his  Aldrich,  a  man  of  no  more 
bigotry  than  his  neighbours, — sent  me  back  a  smaller  Catholic 
Catechism,  put  forth  for  the  sake  of  babies  that  they  may 
learn  God's  Commandments  as  soon  as  they  can  lisp ;  and 
here  certainly  the  First  Commandment  was  given  simply 
"  Thou  shalt  not  have  Gods  before  Me,"  and  of  Images  there 
was  no  mentiim.  In  vain  I  pointed  out  that  this  was  only 
for  babies.  The  Rector  was  oi  opinion  that  his  charge  was 
proved.  Catholic  Priests,  he  argued,  keep  back  from  babies 
words  which  forbid  the  worshipping  of  Images,  and  therefore, 
spite  of  ocular  demonstration  to  the  contrary,  they  purposely 
conceal  such  words  from  all.  With  bigotry  there  is  no 
Logic. 

We   are    still    accused    of    Idolatry    even    by    educated 
iren  even  in  these  educated  times. 
What  then  is  the  Catholic  Case  ? 

You  say  that  we  are  Idolaters.  We  say  that  we  are  not 
Idolaters  ;  that  we  are  so  far  from  being  Idolaters,  that  on  the 
contrary  we  Catholics  are  the  only  people  in  the  wide  world 
who  are  not  Idolaters.  Against  all  other  religions  Idolatry 
can  in  some  sense  be  truly  charged :  the  Catholic  Religion 
only  is,  and  always  has  been,  and  always  must  be  wholly  pure 
from  the  stain,  even  the  slightest,  of  Idolatry.  Idolatry 
still  covers  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  only  within  the  Catholic 
Church  it  is  not. 

Are  we  mistaken  then  ?  Do  we  not  see  Images  of  our  Lady 
bedecked  lor  feasts  ? 

Most  certainly,  and  many  another  Image  ;  Crucifixes  over 
e\ery  Altar,  and  Statues  of  our  Lord  pointing  to  His  Sacred 
Heart,  or  lying  in  the  cradle  as  a  little  Child  at  Christmas 
time,  St.  Joseph  with  the  Child  in  his  arms,  and,  if  you  go 
into  the  Italian  Church  at  the  Epiphany,  there  are  the  three 
kings,  as  large  as  life,  each  carrying  his  gift.  Certainly  we 
love  Images,  and  we  deck  them  and  burn  candles  before  them, 
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and  carry  them  in  Procession,  and  sometimes  even  the 
Churches  are  crowded  where  they  are,  because  miracles  are 
worked  by  them.  Nay  we  carry  them  with  us,  httle  Cruci- 
fixes on  our  breasts,  and  little  figures  of  Saints  in  our 
pockets. 

And  yet  you  are  not  Idolaters  ! 

And  yet  in  no  sense  whatsoever  are  we  Idolaters. 

Let  us  have  no  mistake  on  this  point.  Catholics  have 
so  long  stood  on  the  defensive  that  they  are  expected  to 
speak  with  bated  breath,  and  behave  themselves  like 
conscious  criminals  making  lame  excuses.  Therefore,  to 
speak  quite  clearly,  we  are  not  wrong  in  honouring  Images, 
you  are  wrong  in  not  honouring  them :  we  are  not  Idola- 
trous because  we  honour  Images,  you,  though  it  seem  to 
you  a  contradiction,  are  Idolatrous  because  you  do  not  honour 
them  :  our  honour  of  Images  pleases  the  only  True  God,  your 
refusal  of  honour  displeases  Him.  By  such  refusal  you  rob 
God  and  God's  Friends  of  honour,  by  it  you  rob  yourselves 
of  grace  and  help :  the  Devil  alone  gains  by  the  neglect  of 
Images.  You  see  I  want  to  be  clear  and  straightforward. 
Not  in  the  least  degree  are  we  ashamed  of  our  honour  to 
Images  ;  not  in  the  least  degree,  nor  for  an  instant,  do  we  wish 
to  conceal  God's  Commandment  against  Idolatry. 

You  mean  that  there  is  an  Image-honour,  or  Image-wor- 
ship, which  is  not  Idolatry  ? 

Just  so ;  Images  need  not  be  Idols,  and  the  honour  of 
Christian  Images  not  only  is  not,  but  cannot  be,  Idolatry. 
I  will  go  on  to  show  you  what  I  mean. 

To  be  continued. 


CURIOUS  FACTS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

TENACITY  OF   LIFE   IN   A   HEAD. 

WHEN  stationed  at  Cawnpore  in  1842,  I  received  a  note 
from  Captain  Eraser  of  the  Engineers,  askmg  me  to  go 
to  his  house  at  once  and  see  if  I  could  cut  off  the  head 
of  a  crocodile  which  had  just  been  caught  in  a  net.  I 
possessed  a  famous  sword  of  Indian  manufacture,  so  off  I 
started  and  on  my  arrival  found  there  a  brother  officer  named 
Troup,  then  a  Major  and  now  a  retired  old  General  living  at 
Perth. 

The  captive  was  secured  in  front  of  us  ;  he  was  a  young 
one,  only  six  feet  long,  and  I  easily  cut  his  head  off  with  a 
single  stroke  of  the  Indian  sword.  Some  time  afterwards 
whilst  taking  our  **  chotah  hagree  *' — a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
"  weed  " — one  of  my  friends  remarked  how  bright  his  eyes 
kept ;  I  replied  that  no  doubt  the  head  would  have  life  in  it  for 
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hours  after  it  had  been  cut  off,  and  if  one  of  my  companions 
would  put  his  hand  close  to  the  head  it  would  snap  at  it. 
They  laughed  at  this,  and  Hugh  Eraser  got  up,  and  approach* 
ing  the  head  put  out  his  finger,  though  I  begged  he  would 
not  go  too  close ;  the  moment  the  finger  came  near  it  the  head 
gave  three  rapid  snaps  and  caught  the  fleshy  part  tearing  it, 
but  fortunately  the  finger  was  not  close  enough  to  be 
fairly  caught  in  the  snap,  or  it  would  have  been  taken  clean  off. 

For  some  hours  afterwards,  whenever  we  put  a  stick  close  to 
the  jaws  the  head  snapped,  always  three  times,  at  it ;  which 
plainly  showed  that  it  was  as  capable  of  seeing  after  separation 
from  the  body,  as  it  was  before  the  decapitation. 

Captain  Fraser  died  many  years  ago,  having  killed  himself 
with  overwork.  It  was  he  who  made  the  suspension  Bridge 
across  the  Ganges,  connecting  our  side  to  Oude,  which  was 
considered  a  great  work  of  science  at  the  time  ;  but  the  old 
General  is  alive  yet  at  Perth,  and  could  testify  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  stated. 
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THE  BEST  SHOT   I   EVER  MADE. 


I  ONCE  bagged  a  bear  and  a  regimental  doctor  with  one 
ball !  The  doctor  and  I  were  out  after  bears,  when  he 
missed  one  close  to  him,  and  the  next  moment  the  bear 
had  him  down,  and  was  jumping  up  and  down  right  on  the 
top  of  him,  and  appeared  to  be  worrying  him  at  the  same 
time.  I  feared  firing,  as  the  bear  was  up  and  down  over  his 
victim,  till  at  last  the  doctor  gave  an  awful  groan  and  I 
thought  I  would  chance  it,  and  fired  as  carefully  as  I  could, 
when  the  bear  instantly  dropped  his  victim  and  slowly  re- 
treated;  the  ball  had  passed  clean  through  the  bear  and 
through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  doctor's  thigh  at  the  same 
time.  Strange  to  say,  the  brute  had  only  pretended  to  worry 
him,  but  had  in  reality  never  once  bitten  him. 

The  doctor  was  laid  up  for  a  fortnight,  and  is  now  •*  all 
alive  and  kicking."  This  was  in  1857,  in  the  Southall 
Jungles,  Bengal.  .        SAHAIB. 


AVE   MARIA. 

With  wild  flowers  twined  amid  her  dark-brown  hair, 
When  walks  at  eve,  along  a  valley  lone. 

And  near  a  deep,  dark  stream,  a  maiden  fair, 
And  whereupon  a  slab  of  mossy  stone, 
'Neath  spreading  yews,  a  solemn  shade  is  thrown, 

She  kneels  to  pray — List !  on  the  quiet  air 

There  floats  a  whisper.     'Tis  her  evening  prayer — 

Ave  Maria* 
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Why  should  she  pray  ?    **  Young  life  for  you  is  bright 
For  you  the  world  is  all  a  garden  fair" — 

So  spoke  one  day  her  friend — ^*  your  heart  is  light ; 
But  there  may  come  for  you  a  time  of  care, 
An  hour  of  bitter  sorrow — aye,  despair—-  ^ 

Oh,  then  remember  me,  or  what  I  say,  -  ^ 

Look  on  this  picture  then ;  kneel  down  and  pray — 

Ave  Maria." 


The  kneeling  maiden  turns  away  her  look 

From  the  dark  hollow  where  the  river  sleeps  : 

She  finds  the  picture  in  her  Vesper- Book 

Where  near  the  cross  her  station  Mary  keeps, 
And,  desolate  and  pierced  with  sorrows,  weeps  : 

Upon  this  page  is  fixed  the  maiden's  gaze. 

While  with  obedient  will  she  naeekly  prays—    — ^ 

Ave  Maria« 


Seven  years  of  youthful  life  have  passed  away ; 

'Tis  summer  now.     See !  with  an  earnest  face. 
With  sad,  slow  steps,  there  comes,  at  close  of  day, 

Once  more  that  maiden  to  this  lonesome  place  ; 

On  this  same  slab  she  stands.     Heaven  lend  her  grace  I 
For  she  is  very  sad,  but  will  not  pray ; 
Her  heart  is  broken,  yet  she  will  not  say — ►  ^  : 

Ave  Maria^ 


Too  proud  is  she  of  faithless  love  to  speak ; 

But  there's  dark  meaning  in  her  downcast  eye,  ; 

A  purpose  that  makes  pale  as  death  her  cheek — 
She  comes  not  here  to  pray  ;  She  comes  to  die. 
The  place  is  perilous ;  'neath  the  clouded  sky, 

From  the  dark  water  comes  a  voice  to  say, 

**  Here  drown  your  grief !" — Another  voice  says,  **  pray— 

Ave  Maria." 

She  opens  now  once  more  her  Vesper- Book, 
Turns  swiftly  to  the  pictured  page — and  lo ! 

The  Mother  on  her  daughter  bends  a  look 
Of  mercy  shining  through  a  cloud  of  woe, 
And  seems  to  say :  "  Your  bitter  grief  I  know ; 

Child,  bear  your  cross,  and  sink  not  in  despair :" 

The  maiden  weeps,  kneels  down,  and  breathes  a  pra3rer-— 

Ave  Maria* 
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As,  in  the  evening  of  a  cloudy  day, 

There  ialls  from  heaven  a  genial,  sparkling  shower, 
The  sky  grows  bright,  and  clouds  all  drift  away. 
While  shines  as  newly  bom  each  lowly  flower  ; 
So  o'er  the  maiden's  soul,  in  that  still  hour, 
Was  spread  calm  light,  and  thenceforth,  every  day 
At  eventide,  she  meekly  kneeled  to  say 

Ave  Maria. 
J.G.K. 


GEOFFREY  HILL. 


CHAPTER  III. 

GEOFFREY  Hill,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collinson's  curate,  was 
that  kind  of  young  man  who  does  not  long  hold  such  a 
position ;    one  who   being  possessed  of  the  knack  of 
becoming  too  popular,  and  preaching  better  than  his  rector, 
receives  his  dismissal  with  short  notice,  but  many  compli- 
ments, and  glowing  recommendations. 

Being  single,  and  good  looking,  the  younger  ladies  of  the 
parish  felt  a  kindly  interest  in  Geoffrey ;  no  tea-party  or  pic- 
nic was  considered  perfect  without  "dear  Mr.  Hill,"  and 
when  it  was  his  turn  to  preach,  the  pews  in  the  church  were 
full.  At  the  time  of  our  story  he  was  living  in  a  furnished 
cottage,  not  five  minutes  distant  from  the  Rectory,  with  his 
sister  Margaret  for  housekeeper.  A  sweet,  gentle  woman 
Was  Miss  Hill ;  even  Mrs.  Collinson  found  no  worse  to  say  of 
her  than  that  she  was  "peculiarly  reserved."  There  had 
been  a  time  when  Margaret  was  as  bright  and  gay  as  any  other 
girl ;  but  death  came  between  her  and  one  she  loved,  and 
now  her-  face  was  peaceful  rather  than  sunny,  yet  very 
good  to  look  on  ;  for  it  told  of  self  overcome,  and  suffering 
turned  to  its  brightest  purposes. 

All  her  hopes  and  interests  centred  now  in  Geoffrey,  and  she 
gladly  left  her  home  to  come  to  him  when  he  entered  upon 
his  curacy :  though  second  only  to  her  desire  to  see  him  faith- 
ful in  his  work,  was  the  hope  that  he  might  choose  some 
suitable  wife,  and  so  need  her  no  longer.  Mrs.  Collinson's 
purposes  as  regarded  her  daughter  Ada  were  clear  enough 
to  Miss  Hill,  yet  equally  clear  was  it  that  Geoffrey's  affections 
were  much  more  likely  to  fix  themselves  upon  Alison  Lever 
with  whom  he  was  but  very  slightly  acquainted. 
-  The  curate  himself  had  hardly  become  conscious  of  his 
own  feelings  when  news  came  to  him  of  Alison's  engagement; 
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then  he  knew  that  he  had  been  loving  her  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  nature,  and  building  up  airy  fabrics  upon  the 
hope  of  some  day  winning  her  as  his  wife.  Some  day ;  the 
day  when  the  rich  uncle  of  the  Hill  family  could  be  persuaded 
into  buying  him  a  living ;  it  had  not  entered  into  Geoffrey's 
mind  to  conceive  of  another  man  entering  the  lists  and 
winning  his  prize  from  him. 

Keen,  bitter,  was  the  disappointment,  but  the  curate  did 
not  grow^  sickly,  nor  sentimental,  nor  did  he  put  forth  any 
plea  of  weakness  to  gain  a  respite  from  his  daily  work.  His 
consolation  was  that  he  alone  suffered,  for  Alison  knew  not 
his  secret,  and  so  reminding  himself  of  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  "  He  that  is  unmarried  careth  for  the  things  that 
belong  to  the  Lord,"  he  tried  to  be  content  with  the  Church 
for  his  only  bride.  Not  even  could  faithful,  loving  Margaret 
imagine  the  inward  conflict  which  her  brother  was  enduring. 
"  Was  he  not  willing  to  work  for  God  and  let  human  love 
go  ?"  he  asked  himself;  and  yet  there  were  moments  when 
passion  cried  out  *'  no,"  for  answer ;  when,  clergyman  though 
he  was,  Mr.  Hill  felt  ready  to  fling  honour,  conscience,  God, 
aside,  if  only  he  might  have  Alison. 

And  the  people  amongst  whom  he  walked  and  talked  never 
guessed  at  his  miserable  days,  and  still  more  miserable 
nights  ;  they  admired  the  clear  sweet  voice  when  he  took  the 
service,  yet  never  would  have  imagined  that,  as  he  prayed  for 
deliverance  from  "  the  world',  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  all 
three  were  struggling  wildly,  and  furiously,  to  gain  dominion 
over  him. 

When  Arthur  Grayburn  had  gone  back  to  his  office,  and 
his  ordinary  life  in  London,  Alison  Lever  felt  home  so  dreary 
that  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  rushed  somewhat  impet- 
uously into  parish  work  ;  teaching  in  theschoolsj  and  visiting 
the  sick  and  the  poor,  in  blissful  unconsciousness  that  thereby 
she  made  the  curate's  burden  almost  more  than  he  could 
support. 

As  ignorant  also  was  she  that  the  ladies  of  the  village 
were  putting  her  through  the  mangle  ot  criticism.  "  If 
she  were  not  engaged,  1  should  really  imagine  that  Miss 
Lever  had  designs  upon  the  curate,"  said  one  anxious 
mother  of  five  marriageable  daughters ;  and  the  Rectors 
wife,  who  was  present,  shook  her  head  mournfully  and  said 
"  she  must  speak  to  Alison." 

But  this  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  young  lady  starting 
upon  the  projected  visit  to  London,  during  which  absence 
her  parochial  duties  were  given  into  other  hands.  Margaret 
Hill  noticed  that  her  brother  seemed  relieved  when  Alison 
had  disappeared,  but  she  observed  also  how  pale  and  worn 
he  looked  ;  and  others  saw  it  beside  herself,  for  such  mental 
conflict  as  Geoffrey  had  gone  through  could  not  fail  to 
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f>roduce  some  physical  effect.  Margaret's  quiet  days  began 
therefore  to  be  disturbed  by  an  unusual  number  of  visitors  ; 
the  elder  ladies  bristling  with  suggestions  and  remedies,  the 
younger  ones  in  consternation  and  anxiety.  **  Was  dear  Mr. 
♦Hill  naturally  delicate  ?  Was  Miss  Hill  quite  sure  that  his 
lungs  were  not  affected  ?  Did  he  not  work  too  hard  ?  It  was 
really  shameful  of  the  rector  to  leave  so  much  of  the  duty  to 
him,'*  and  so  on.  Mrs.  Collinson  seized  on  the  victim  herself, 
believing  him  dull,  begged  that  he  would  "  drop  in  *'  at  the 
Rectory  any  time  he  felt  inclined,  and  she  really  meant  it 
which  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  all  her  invitations.  But 
liaving  (as  he  believed)  won  his  battle,  having  wrestled  hard 
until  he  had  put  Alison  as  much  from  his  heart  as  if  she  had 
been  already  the  wife  of  Gray  burn,  Geoffrey  Hill  felt  that  he 
must  seek  a  different  field  of  labour  from  that  in  which  he 
was  engaged. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  that  the  toil  of  missionary  work 
would  be  his  best  healing,  but  in  the  end  he  made  Margaret 
-his  confidante  J  in  so  far  as  regarded  the  matter  of  a  change, 
and  she  wrote  to  remind  the  rich  uncle  of  his  promise.  Soon 
it  was  settled  that  Geoffrey  should  not  go  to  teach  the 
heathens  of  India  or  Africa,  but  a  living  was  purchased  which 
would  afford  him  abundant  work  among  the  heathens  of 
London  ;  work  so  earnest,  that,  if  well  done,  it  would  leave 
him  no  leisure  for  dreaming  of  the  green  pastures  and  still 
waters,  where  Mr.  Collinson's  flock  browsed. 

When  Alison  Lever  came  home,  the. curate's  departure 
was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  ;  and  small  select  dinners, 
and  more  promiscuous  tea-parties,  were  the  outward  express- 
ions of  the  inward  regret,  which  his  friends  experienced  in  the 
prospect  of  separation. 

Last  of  all  came  Mr.  Lever's  entertainment,  and  the  Rector 
and  Mrs.  Collinson  were  there  with  their  daughters  and  other 
guests,  so  that  Geoffrey  did  not  exchange  a  word  with  Alison 
until  just  as  he  was  leaving.  The  gentlemen  had  not  left  the 
dining-room,  the  younger  ladies  had  strolled  into  the  garden, 
the  elder  ones  were  half-asleep  on  lounges  and  low  chairs, — 
for  the  lamps  had  not  been  lighted,  and  the  drawing-room 
was  in  the  soft,  soothing  state  of  semi-darkness.  Alison  was 
at  the  piano,  touching  the  keys  in  a  dreamy,  absent  manner, 
-when  the  door  opened,  and  seeing  the  curate  she  gave  one  of 
her  swift,  sudden  smiles.  For  a  moment  he  stood  still  taking 
in  the  picture  before  him  ;  the  pretty  room,  the  tall  white 
lilies  and  fragrant  roses  tastefully  arranged  here  and  there, 
and  lastly  the  thin  figure  at  the  piano,  with  the  grave,  inno- 
cent eyes  raised  to  his  own.  Only  a  moment,  and  then 
he  went  towards  Alison  saying  he  must  '*  leave  them  early, 
•and  trusted  to  her  to  excuse  him  to  her  father  and  mother:" 
then  they  parted,    she  to  continue  her  music  and  thoughts 
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of  Arthur  Grayburn,  he  to  go  out  into  the  summer  twilight 
and,  as  once  more  he  felt  some  rising  of  the  tide  of  human 
passion,  to  look  up  to  the  quiet  sky  and  murmur  •*  My  God 
Thou  art  all-sufficient  for  me." 

"  Mr.  Hill  gone  ?"  cried  Mr.  Lever,  when  coming  into  the 
drawing-room  he  was  met  by  his  daughter  bearing  the 
message  left  with  her,  **  Well,  well,  you  clergymen  are 
privileged  persons,  eh !  Mr.  Collinson  ?"  and  then  the 
rector  laughed  as  if  he  saw  the  jest,  and  one  and  all  began 
talking  with  the  greatest  possible  interest  of  the  young  man 
who  was  to  be  Geoffrey's  successor. 

••  Is  he  married  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lever,  and  the  rector 
ai*swered,  "  not  yet,"  at  which  the  young  ladies  smiled,  and 
blushed,  and  looked  delightfully  conscious,  as  if  they  had  each 
received  some  private  light  upon  the  subject. 

A  "few  days  more,  and  Mr.  Hill  was  gone;  and  the 
feminine  admiration  of  which  he  had  been  the  object  was 
transferred  to  Mr.  Septimus  Saunders  who  came  to  fill  up  the 
gap.  True,  he  had  sandy  hair,  expressionless  eyes,  and  a 
freckled  face  of  indisputable  plainness,  but  in  a  curate  mere 
personal  drawbacks  are  viewed  with  great  toleration,  for  a 
surplice,  we  know,  is  as  dear  to  the  hearts  of  most  women, 
as  a  military  coat ;  perhaps  dearer ! 

Geoffrey  Hill  passed  the  next  few  months  of  his  life  in  dis- 
covering the  abodes  of  his  parishioners,  for  the  most  part 
situated  in  some  of  the  worst  back  streets  and  courts  which 
London  possesses.  Had  he  expended  his  entire  income  on 
them,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  been  transformed 
into  respectable  members  of  society,  or  induced  to  relinguish 
the  privilege  of  dirt,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  have 
reached  the  dead  level  of  misery  and  degradation.  Mr.  Hill's 
congregation  was  now  excessively  small.  Instead  of  seats 
filled  with  enthusiastic  and  enraptured  young  ladies,  he  now 
read  the  prayers,  and  preached  sermons  for  the  benefit  of  his 
sister,  the  old  beadle,  the  pew-opener,  some  half-dozen  pious 
women,  and  a  stray  man  or  so.  At  first  starting,  Geoffrey 
determined  to  revolutionize  all  this.  His  predecessor  had 
been  the  husband  of  a  sick  wife,  and  the  happy  father  of 
nine  small  children,  and  therefore  swamped  in  domestic  privi- 
leges and  obligations  :  it  was  for  the  un-married  clergyman  to 
give  undivided  attention  to  his  poor,  and  to  work  went  the  new 
clergyman  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  novice.  It  surprised  him 
infinitely,  that,  when  he  asked  these  poor  ignorant  men  and 
women  to  come  to  church,  they  decidedly  refused  to  do  any- 
thing ot  the  kind.  **  #Vhat's  the  use  of  it  to  the  likes  of  me  ?" 
asked  one  after  another.  **  We  leaves  all  that  to  the  gentle- 
folks,— they've  nothin'  better  to  do,  but  we've  got  our  livin' 
to  see  after,  there's  no  time  fcir  church -goin'."  And  now 
months  are  gone ;  months  in  which  he  had  striven  to  do  so 
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much,  yet  effected  so  little,  and  Geoffrey  would  think  a&d 
puzzle  over  it  all,  until  head  and  heart  ached  together. 

**  We  want  more  life,'*  he  exclaimed  to  Margaret  one  dull, 
foggy  afternoon,  when  he  had  come  in  more  than  usually 
discouraged.  "  The  High  Church  party  attract  the  lower 
classes,  when  we  signally  fail.  There  is  something  in  human 
nature  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  ornate 
ritual/' 

Margaret  fidgetted  a  little.  **  I  am  sure  I  trust  you  will 
never  develope  any  Ritualistic  tendencies/'  she  said,  after  a 
"brief  pause. 

Mr.  Hill  walked  the  length  of  the  room  before  he  answered 
her:  **  I  daresay  I  should,  if  I  could  reconcile  it  with  the 
principles  of  the  Established  Church  of  England.  As  it  is, 
I  have  no  ambition  to  figure  in  the  Arches  Court,  so  I  must 
remain  in  a  state  of  partial  torpor  ;  but  content  I  am  not." 

Margaret  looked  distressed  :  she  had  imbibed  Evangelical 
principles  with  her  first  breath,  and  they  were  as  dear  as  life 
to  her. 

"  I  think  there  is  something  so  dangerous,  so  Romanizing 
in  the  innovations  of  the  High  Church  party,"  she  said, 
gently. 

**  Innovations !"  repeated  the  clergyman.  **  Let  me  tell 
you  that  is  a  disputed  point.  I  mean  whether  or  no  they 
are  innovations.  Bui  there  1  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  is 
not  disputed  now,  when  one  can  scarcely  get  at  the  true 
spirit  of  the  church  amidst  the  conflicting  voices  of  her 
sons." 

**  The  word  of  God  should  be  a  sufficient  guide,"  said  Miss 
Hill,  repeating  an  hereditary  axiom. 

•*  And  by  acting  upon  that  principle  people  have  started 
every  imaginable  and  mis-imaginable  variety  of  creed  and 
worship.  Why,  if  you,  Margaret,  took  some  new  *  view  '  oi 
the  word  of  God  to-morrow,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you 
from  gathering  together  and  sermonising  a  congregation, 
always  supposing  they  will  listen.  But  apropos  of  the 
Church  of  England,  my  dear  sister,  the  word  of  God  distinctly 
tells  us  that  *  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  '* 

*'  I  am  sure  you  are  terribly  weary  to-night,"  said 
Margaret,  rising  up  and  linking  her  arm  within  her  brother's 
as  he  continued  pacing  the  room. 

**  What  a  blessing  it  is  that  I  have  only  you  to  listen  to  all 
my  grumbling ;  unlike  poor  Mr.  Reeves,  my  predecessor. 
Undoubtedly  we  clergy  should  remain  single." 

"  People  exaggerate  their  reports  of  Mr.  Reeves," 
suggested  Margaret. 

"  I  daresay  they  do.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  a  man  said 
to  me  to-day^— I  should  explain  that  he  is  a  costermonger, 
and  I  had  been, urging  upon  him  the  duty  of  attendance  at 
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place,"  and  then  he  added,  with  more  candour  than  politeTiess, 
**  and  this  here's  at^  place,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  no  parsons," 

*'  Did  yoo  ask  why,  Geo£Bney  ?" 

••  Yes,  and  this  was  my  answer 

"'Cos  they  comes  when  they^re  not  wanted,  and  stops 
away  when  they  is.  /  mind  the  time  when  my  Nance  were 
down  with  fever,  and  having  a  fiamcy  she  were  a-goin'  to  die, 
nothin*  ivould  serve  her  hat  for  the  parson  to  be  fetched,  him 
as  had  your  chnrch." 

<«  Well,  and  he  came,"  said  I ;  *'  but  the  man  looked  know- 
ingly at  me  as  one  aware  that  he  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  rephed.  Not  he,  he  were  afraid  of  his  wife  and 
them  children.  He  asked  if  Nance  were  very  bad,  and  then 
he  fought  off  coming,  and  said  he*d  send  the  curate,  and 
nobody  came ;  and  that  were  the  end  of  it. 

'*  And  did  she  die  ?  I  asked  him,  and  he  said.  No  ;  but 
she  were  nigh  to  it,  so  you  see  Mister  as  parsons  ain*t  much 
account.  I  assure  you,  Margaret<»  I  scarcely  had  a  word 
ready,  excepting  to  assure  this  man  that  I  would  readily  come 
to  him  or  ••  Nance  "  if  they  wanted  me." 

"  Of  course  you  would,"  cried  Miss  Hill,  "  or  any  other 
man,  \frho  was  devoted  to  his  work.*' 

"  Mr.  Reeves  was  a  good  man.  He  simply  believed  his 
first  duty  was  to  his  wife  and  family ;  it  must  sometimes  be  a 
sore  temptation." 

**  Why  should  this  discourage  you,  Geoffrey  ?" 

"  I  am  not  discouraged,  in  the  sense  in  which  you  mean  it, 
Margaret.  I  am  not  weary  of  working  for  God,  for  having 
**  put  my  hand  to  the  plough  "  I  dare  not  look  back.  I  fret 
somewhat  as  a  workman  who  sees  a  task  before  him,  yet 
possesses  not  the  tools  wherewith  he  may  accomplish  it." 

*•  The  word  of  God,"  said  Miss  Hill. 

"  The  word  of  God  is  much,  very  much,"  replied  the  young 
clergyman,  gravely.  ••  But  it  is  not  all  we  need.  You  must 
remember,  who  and  what  these  people  are.  They  do  not 
reason,  do  not  think  very  much,  and  theories  do  not  "  tell  " 
upon  them.  This  goes  to  prove  that  we  want  something 
more  potent  than  the  talk  about  "  faith,"  the  sacramentsd 
system " 

"  Oh !  Geoffrey,  Geoffrey,"  cried  Miss  Hill,  now  really 
alarmed.  **  You  are  getting  on  dangerous  ground ;  you  are 
indeed.  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  tainted  with 
Ritualism  ?^' 

"  I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  were  sure  of  nothing,"  was  th'e 
reply.  "  On  one  hand  I  perceive  narrow  dogmatic  Evan* 
gelicals  ;  on  the  other  there  are  Ritualists  worlang  zealously 
enough,  and  y^t  one  marvels  how  they  can  conscientiously 
take  the  pay  of  the  Church  of  England.  *  And  then  between, 
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or  I  should  rather  sa5%  beyond  them,  lie  the  Broad  ;— these  all 
represent  our  church.  I  declare  to  you,  Margaret,  that  il  any- 
one asked  me  to  instruct  him  in  the  distinctive  teaching  of 
the  Established  Church  of  England,  I  could  not  do  it.  I  can 
only  stand  by  and,  as  1  listen  to  the  warfare,  marvel  what 
will  be  the  end  of  it." 

**  You  frighten  me,  Geoffrey." 

"And  I  am  alarmed  myself  at  my  position.  Perhaps  I 
ought  never  to  have  taken  orders,  but  I  did  it  in  all  sincerity. 
It  is  when  one  is  engaged  in  the  full  heat  of  battle,  and  feels 
quite  un-anned,  that  the  longing  comes  for  something  more 
than  a  religion  oi  negations.  I  daresay  I  shall  feel  easier  for 
having  said  this  out,  Margaret.  I  hope  you  may  never  know 
what  it  is  to  be  torn  by  mental  conflict,  to  pace  your  room  by 
night,  or  toss  restlessly  on  your  bed,  as  you  pray  for  some 
voice,  some  sign  from  heaven,  if  only  it  might  be  to  say  *  this 
is  the  way.* " 

Margaret  pressed  his  arm.  "Dear  brother,  our  Church 
needs  first  such  earnest  men  as  you.  These  difficulties  will 
pass ;  I  am  sure  of  it.  They  are  but  the  clouds  which  obscure 
the  sun,  but  by-and-by  it  will  shine  out  in  all  its  glorious 
brightness." 

**  Poetry,  poetry,"  laughed  Geoffrey.  **  Now  suppose  we 
turn  to  some  prosaic  realities  of  life,  and  assail  the  tea-table. 
I  do  assure  you  that  my  appetite  has  been  considerably  sharp- 
ened by  so  much  talking." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

OUTSIDE,  people  bent  down  their  heads  and  hurried 
homewards  to  escape  the  weather ;  inside,  windows 
were  shuttered  and  curtained  tight  and  warm,  and  fires 
were  stirred  to  a  cheerful  blaze.  Miss  Hill  gave  a  glance  of 
quiet  satisfaction  at  the  snug  room,  and  then  seating  herself 
behind  the  urn  began  to  dispense  to  Geoffrey  the  tea  he  had 
professed  himself  in  need  of,  but  hardly  had  they  commenced 
when  a  servant  came  in  with  the  evening  letters.  There  were 
several  for  the  clergyman,  and  on^  for  his  sister ;  but  Mr. 
Hill  had  read  his  first.  There  were  two  charitable  appeals, 
and  the  third  was  from  the  secretary  of  some  religious  society, 
asking  his  attendance  on  the  occasion  of  some  public 
ineeting. 

.**  Who  is  your  correspondent,  Margaret  ?"  he  said  after  a 
pause ;  and  Miss  Hill  certainly  looked  somewhat  discom* 
posed.  **  Only  Mrs,  Collinson  ;  she  asks  after  ypu,  Geoffrey, 
and  desires  lier  v^ry.  be$t  wish^^*" 
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"  I  am  infinitely  obliged,'*  said  the  young  man,  gravely, 
"  How's  the  Rector  ?" 

**  She  does  not  mention  him.*' 

••  Poor  Rector ;"  and  Mr.  Hill  laughed,  adding  rather  mis- 
chievously, "  Do  you  know,  Margaret,  I  never  feel  so 
strongly  inclined  to  advocate  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  as 
when  I  think  of  Mrs.  Collinson." 

•*  Geoffrey,  a  clergyman's  wife  ought  to  be  the  very 
greatest  help  and  comfort." 

"  Well  1  granted  the  help ;  though  I  should  prefer  to 
manage  my  own  parish  :  for  comfort,  refer  to  Mr. 
CoUinsrn." 

**  But  then  a  clergyman  should  marry  suitably." 

"Is  it  not  treason  to  suggest  it  is  not  so  in  this  case, 
Margaret  ?  Is  not  Mrs.  Collinson  the  daughter  of  the  former 
rector,  and  thus  well  trained  in  parochial  duty  ?  Does  she 
not  organize  blanket  clubs,  give  coat  tickets,  soup 
tickets,  and  I  know  not  what  beside  ?  Does  she  not 
also  visit  rich  and  poor,  superintend  the  schools,  choose  the 
hymns  which  shall  be  sung  in  church,  and  the  texts  of  the 
Rector's  sermons  ?  What  more  can  you  require  ?" 

"  Don't  be  critical,  Geoffrey." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be.  I  believe  that  in  her  peculiar  way 
Mrs.  Collinson  is  excellent,  but  'tis  an  undesirable  way,  and 
I  pray  that  such  excellence  may  ever  remain  far  removed 
from  me.'* 

"  The  dearest  wish  of  my  heart,  Geoffrey,  is  to  see  you 
suitably  married." 

A  strange  expression  passed  across  the  young  man's  face. 
**  I  have  dreamed  of  it,"  he  said,  gently.  **  I  have  also 
dreamed  something  more  of  sacrifice ;  even  of  giving  up 
the  closest  and  dearest  ties  lest  they  might  be  hindrances  to 
my  duty." 

*•  I  don't  believe  in  such  a  theory,"  cried  Margaret,  warmly. 
"  Do,  I  entreat  of  you,  put  from  you  such  thoughts  ;  they 
come  from  a  warped  sense  of  duty  and  sacrifice." 

Mr.  Hill  smiled.  **  I  believe  not.  It  is  a  subject  for 
thought  and  for  prayer ;  when  one  is  so  placed  that  such 
thoughts  become  necessary,  which  I  am  not.  I  have  made 
you  a  sort  of  father-confessor  to  night,  Margaret,  so  for  once 
I  will  go  a  step  farther  and  tell  you  that  the  only  woman  I 
ever  felt  I  could  love,  loved  some  one  else  first.  So  you  see 
I  am  predestined  to  a  single  life." 

Margaret  flushed  a  little,  and  glanced  at  Mrs.  CoUinson's 
letter  which  lay  on  the  table ;  she  turned  the  sheet  and 
handed  it  to  her  brother  with  her  finger  on  one  line 

**  It  is  all  over  between  Mr.  Graybum  and  Alison  Lever  ; 
he  has  given  her  up." 

With  a  muttered  exdamatjion  Geoffrey  Hill  rose  from  the 
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table  and  sought  his  own  study,  where  for  hours  Margaret 
heard  him  pacing  to  and  fro,  as  his  custom  was  when  much 
disturbed  in  mind.  "  He  did  love  Alison,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. •*  Perhaps  this  event  will  scatter  all  these  dreadful 
Anglican  notions  of  clerical  celibacy ;  I  hope  so  !" 

There  were  others  who  did  not  so  clearly  discern  the 
bright  side  to  poor  Alison's  trouble.  Mrs  Grayburn  had  beeu 
accustomed  to  declare  that  never  had  infant,  boy,  or  man 
been  as  irreproachable  as  her  Arthur;  yet  now  she  felt 
deeply  ashamed  of  him,  and  grieved  for  the  girl  he  had 
treated  so  ill.  Of  couse  it  formed  the  staple  of  conversation 
in  the  village  wherein  the  Levers  dwelt,  and  on  the  strength 
of  it,  Mrs.  Collinson  paid  a  special  round  of  visits  to  impart 
to  every  one  the  fore -knowledge  of  this  catastrophe  which 
she  had  possessed  from  its  beginning. 

It  was  very  hard  for  Alison  to  know  herself  an  object  of 
general  remark  ;  how  she  would  have  fared  I  know  not,  had 
it  not  been  for  old  Penelope  Grayburn,  who,  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  Arthur's  misbehaviour  came  to  her  via  Mrs.  Walter 
Cunningham,  put  on  a  waterproof  cloak,  and  a  pair  of 
goloshes,  and  walked  over  to  Holme  Lodge. 

**  Miss  Lever  cannot  see  anyone,'*  said  the  servant,  but 
the  old  lady  stepped  into  the  hall  and  rubbed  her  feet 
briskly  on  the  mat.  **  I  understand  all  that ;  just  say  I  am 
here,"  and  the  message  was  taken. 

Presently  Alison  came  in,  very  white,  but  calm  and  quiet. 
"  They  have  told  you  ?"  she  said,  **  you  must  not  blame  him 
because  I  have  found  out  I  was  not  suited  to  him." 

Tears  came  into  rough  Miss  Penelope's  eyes.  •*  Come, 
child,  you  want  to  have  a  good  cry,"  she  said,  **  Don't 
struggle  against  it ;"  and  as  the  kind  old  hand  was  laid  upon 
her  own,  Alison's  forced  composure  gave  way  and  she 
sobbed  and  wept  like  a  child. 

It  was  long  before  she  could  speak,  and  then  ;  **  I  want  to 
bear  it  bravely ;  it  is  your  fault,  Miss  Grayburn,  that  I  have 
given  way  now ;"  and  the  old  lady  nodded  her  head  and 
answered,  "  I  came  on  purpose,  my  dear." 

But  if  so,  she  had  a  second  purpose  which  was  even  better. 
Feigning  to  stand  in  need  of  the  air  of  Brighton  and  a  com- 
panion, she  proposed  that  Alison  should  be  ready  in  three 
days  time,  and  as  neither  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Lever  made  any 
objection,  it  was  settled  immediately  and  accomplished  in 
due  course. 

Grey  sea,  and  grey  sky ;  the  wind  blowing,  ladies'  hats 
flying,  gentlemen  assisting  in  their  recovery ;  who  does  not 
know  the  favourite  watering  place  in  this,  its  worse  aspect, 
and  yet  probably  agree  that  it  is  more  agreeable  than  any 
other  resort  during  the  days  of  early  December  I 
'  Though    she  was  a.  forlorn  .and  ^kappoitited    maiden, 
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mourning  for  a  fickle  lover,  Alison  Lever  found  herself  in- 
finitely amused  in  inspecting  the  outside  scene  from  their 
window,  which  fronted  the  ever-cheerlul  King's  Road  ;  she 
even  began  to  laugh  a  little  now  and  then,  and  seeing  that 
her  remedy  would  prove  a  success,  Miss  Penelope  privately 
resolved  that  it  was  •*  to  be  continued  "  until  the  verge  of 
Christmas. 

Now  though  when  at  home  this  excellent  lady  kept  to  the 
good  old  rule  of  attending  her  own  parish  church  without 
wandering  into  other  pastures,  she  did  not  see  why,  when  at 
Brighton,  she  should  not  **  do  as  Brighton  does,"  and  there- 
fore decided  to  take  Alison  to  hear  all  the  pet  preachers  who 
abound  there. 

Upon  the  first  Sunday  of  their  stay,  these  two  ladies  made 
part  of  a  huge  congregation  in  one  of  the  strictly  Evangelized 
churches,  patiently  waiting  ten  minutes  outside  the  door  for 
a  chance  of  getting  in,  and  another  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
they  were  shown  into  a  seat.  They  certainly  *^  heard " 
little  enough,  the  preacher  being  old  and  indistinct ;  however 
it  was  an  established  fact  that  his  sermons  were  excellent,  so 
Miss  Grayburn  came  away  perfectly  satisfied. 

In  the  afternoon,  Alison  persuaded  Aunt  Penelope  to 
forego  all  her  prejudices,  and  accompany  her  to  a  church  of 
decidedly  Ritualistic  tendencies,  where  there  would  be  no 
sermon  at  all. 

This  was  a  great  concession,  for  the  old  lady  held  to 
preaching  as  the  great  point  of  public  service,  and  the 
prayers  as  only  a  sort  of  introduction  :  however  she  would 
have  done  more  than  this  to  please  Alison,  and  therefore  put 
on  her  bonnet  without  a  murmur. 

But  once  fairly  in  the  long  exterior  passage,  poor  Aunt 
Penelope  grew  both  scrupulous  and  nervous.  "  My  dear," 
she  said  in  an  awe-struck  voice,  **  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
we  ought  to  go,  there's  something  mysterious  about  it,  I  know  ; 
taking  me  up  this  dark  place  which  is  as  bad  as  any  subter- 
ranean vault." 

"  Oh  !  do  come,"  said  Alison.  "  It  would  be  such  a  pity 
not  to  see  for  ourselves  what  it  is  like,  now  we  arc  here. 
They  say  the  organ  is  lovely." 

Miss  Grayburn  moved  on  accordingly,  but  she  was  evi- 
dently doubtful,  and  Alison  heard  her  murmuring  the  word 
"  Popish." 

As  they  entered  the  doors  of  the  church,  they  encountered 
in  the  semi-darkness  a  stream  of  people  coming  out ;  the 
service  was  evidently  over,  and  Miss  Grayburn  felt  relieved 
to  know  that  she  would  not  be  compromising  her  principles, 
by  assisting  at  anything  of  which  she  disapproved. 

But  even  as  the  thought  passed  through  her  mind,  and 
before  she  could  speak  to  her  young   companion,  the  bell 
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began  to  "  ring- in  "  again  ;  another  procession  of  white- 
STirpliced  men  and  boys  filed  out  of  the  door  at  the  side  of  the 
church  ;  Miss  Gray  burn  subsided  into  a  comer  of  the  nearest 
bench,  and  opened  her  prayer-book. 

But  it  was  not  the  "  Order  for  Evening  Prayer ;"  what 
could  it  be  ?  Before  the  difficulty  was  solved  the  brief  service 
concluded  ;  this  congregation  also  streamed  out  as  the  last 
had  done,  and  Miss  Grayburn  was  about  to  follow  in  their 
train,  when  the  bell  re-commenced,  a  fresh  set  of  worshippers 
entered,  and  once  more  the  choir  and  clergy  appeared  to  the 
accompaniment  of  musical  fire  works  upon  the  organ. 

Aunt  Penelope,  who  had  been  kneeling  in  a  state  of  utter 
bewilderment,  now  rose  to  her  feet  because  everyone  else  did ; 
but  suddenly  remembering  that  this  was  one  of  the  signs  of 
Ritualism,  and  was  intended  as  an  expression  of  reverence 
to  the  clergy,  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  testify  against  it,  and 
therefore  as  promptly  sat  down. 

Poor  old  lady!  I  daresay  no  one  observed  her,  or  if  they 
did,  concluded  that  she  was  fatigued. 

But  happily  the  familiar  words  of  Evening  Prayer  struck 
upon  her  ear;  only  unfortunately  for  Miss  Grayburn 's  peace 
of  mind,  they  were  intoned.  She  scanned  her  book  to  see  whether 
there  was  warrant  for  this  in  its  pages;  she  knew  there 
was  something  about  being  "said  or  sung,"  but  triumphantly 
observed  that  did  not  occur  at  the  opening  of  the  service  ;  it 
was  "the  Minister  shall  read  with  a  loud  voice,"  the  "Minister 
shall  say,"  and  so  on  until  come  the  Psalms  to  be  "said  or 
sung."  Aunt  Penelope  made  a  private  note  of  this  as  a 
subject  for  debate  with  an  Anglo-Catholic  friend  of  hers ;  she 
also  decided  on  a  mild  reproof  to  Alison  for  conforming  to 
the  ways  of  this  church  by  sundry  bowings  and  crossings, 
which  to  the  old  lady  were  alarmingly  suggestive  of  "Popery ;" 
never  having  entered  a  Catholic  Church,  she  was  not  in  a 
position  to  mark  the  difference. 

Coming  out,  Miss  Grayburn  stumbled  against  a  gentleman 
and  turning  to  apologise  beheld  an  old  acquaintance. 

**  Why  !  Mr.  Hill !"  she  exclaimed — they  were  now  in  the 
passage  where  conversation  is  the  rule — "  I  should  never  have 
expected  to  see  you  here." 

**  And  you,  Miss  Grayburn,  of  all  people !"  laughed 
Geoffrey. 

"  Alison  brought  me — Alison  Lever,  you  know !  she  is 
staying  at  Brighton  to  keep  me  company,"  and  here  Mr.  Hill 
and  Miss  Lever  became  aware  of  their  proximity,  and  ex- 
changed greetings. 

Aunt  Penelope  had  now  an  opportunity  for  disburdening 
her  mind  of  its  many  difficulties.  "  My  dear  friend,"  she 
said  seriously,  *'  Pray  tell  me  what  have  been  your  impressions 
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this   afternoon  ;  is  this  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England 
or  what  may  it  be  ?" 

Geofirey  glanced  round  him.  "  We  can  hardly  speak  of 
such  things  here,"  he  said,  **  I  will  see  you  home  if  you  will 
allow  me." 

Miss  Grayburn  was  delighted,  and  nothing  would  do  but 
he  must  take  an  early  cup  of  tea  with  them,  and  as  Alison  dis- 
pensed it,  the  old  lady  was  at  liberty  to  give  herself  up  to 
conversation. 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,"  she  began,  **  I  consider  it  most 
fortunate  that  we  should  see  you  to-day  ;  you  can  clear  all  my 
difficulties  I  am  sure.  What  is  the  Church  of  England  coming 
to  ?" 

Had  Geoffrey  spoken  at  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  his 
answer  would  have  been  compressed  into  one  word,  and  that 
"  annihilation ;"  but  he  was  not  one  to  act  or  speak  from 
impulse,  and  moreover  remembered  his  cloth. 

"  In  truth,  Miss  Penelope,"  he  said,  "  That  question  is 
perplexing  many  wiser  heads  than  mine.     I  do  not  know." 

"  But,  Mr.  Hill,  you,  as  a  clergyman,  can  explain  to  me 
whether  such  a  service  as  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  prayer  book  ?" 

"  I  believe,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,"  said  Geoffrey,  "  that 
the  services  at  that  church  are  considered  strictly  rubrical  ; 
there  has  never  been  any  disturbance,  and  indeed  when  a 
former  curate  became  too  **  ritualistic  "  he  had  to  leave,  and 
his  adherents  built  another  church  in  which  he  could  please 
himself." 

**  Please  himself!"  cried  Miss  Grayburn,  **  Are  our  clergy 
independent  of  their  Bishops  ?" 

"  Well  practically  so,"  said  Geoffrey,  hesitating.  **  You 
see  if  a  Bishop  interferes,  a  clergyman  may  refuse  to  obey 
him,  and  then  there  is  a  row.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  Bishop 
to  do  anjrthing  in  such  cases,  and  a  matter  of  considerable 
expense,  if  it  comes  to  legal  proceedings." 

**  Then  where  is  the  use  of  having  Bishops  ?"  said  Alison, 
innocently. 

••  My  dear  child,  I  cannot  have  you  uttering  such  thoughts ; 
that  is  what  dissenters  say,  and  I  object  tq  them  on  prin-. 
ciple.  Well,  Mr.  Hill,  we  will  leave  the  subject  of  our  poor 
dear  Bishops.    Tm  sure  I  pity  them  from  my  heart.    But  tell 

me,  pray,  what  those  lights  are  burning  before  the well 

the  altar j"  arid*  Aunt  Penelope  spoke  the  two  last  words  in  ^ 
mysterious  whispefr.     '         *  * 

"  Qh  !  they  are  emj^lematic  of  the  seven  Sacraments — there 
are  seven  lights,"  cried  Alison.  '.       ^ 

"  My  dear  girl,  what  are  you  thinking  of  ?*'  exclaimed  Miss 
Grayburn  "  s^w»  Sacrafninfs-^-Vfhy  l-^the  thnrch  of  England 
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most  expressly  asserts  that  there  are  but  two — two  only  as 
generally  necessary  to  salvation." 

"  And  my  dear  Miss  Lever,"  Geoffrey  put  in  hurriedly,  **  I 
really  think  you  mistake  when  you  say  that  is  the  signification 
of  those  lights.  I  have  certainly  heard  other  people  make  the 
same  statement ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  they  repre- 
sent the  seven  lamps  of  the  sanctuary,  of  which  we  read  in 
the  old  law." 

"  What  have  we  to  do  with  that  ?"  asked  Miss  Grayburn 
wonderingly.  **  Are  we  going  back  to  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation ?" 

Mr.  Hill  hesitated,  **  I  really  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  different  observances  in  our  churches.  I  can  only 
tell  you  what  I  imagine  they  may  mean  ;  and  perhaps  indeed 
there  may  be  some  thought  of  honouring  the  spot  where 
Christ  comes  in  the  form  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament." 

Miss  Penelope  repeated  the  two  last  words  with  undisguised 
alarm,  not  to  say  horror. 

"  My  dear  Sir,*'  she  exclaimed.  "  Of  the  two  I  really 
would  rather  except  Alison's  explanation.  The  Blessed 
Sacrament  I  understand  to  be  the  form  in  which  j^ou 
speak  of  the  Real  Presence — a  most  horrible  doctrine  as  I 
think  it.  Besides,  is  it  not  one  directly  opposite  to  the 
Prayer.Book  and  the  Articles?" 

Geoffrey  thought  a  minute. 

**  The  Prayer  Book  and  the  Articles  do  not  always  harmon- 
ize," he  said.  **  Many  men  consider  the  Prayer  Book  may 
be  interpreted  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  Christ  is  present 
in  the  elements  in  fact  \  others  say  only  in  effect." 

"What  do  they  hold  at  the  church  we  were  at  this  afternoon?'* 
put  in  Alison. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I,  too,  only  went  from  curiosity, 
having  heard  such  contradictory  accounts  of  its  services.  But 
Miss  Grayburn,  you  know  that  many  priests  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  many  also  of  its  members,  believe  in  the  Real 
Presence." 

"  Don't,  pray,  use  that  word  Priest.  It  is  so  Popish,"  said 
Aunt  Penelope. 

.  **  The  prayer  book  uses  it ;  I  really  thought  you  had 
expressed  yourself  in  accordance  with  all  that  the  prayer 
book  contains." 

**  Oh !  but  it  sounds  diflferent  in  private  conversation ; 
*  clerg5rman '  is  much  better,  I  am  sure.  But  about  this 
doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  Mr.  Hill ; — though  tell  me 
first,  how  you  can  prove  the  Articles  do  not  barmoniae  with 
the  prayer  book.'* 

**  There  are  many  exaifiples.  The'  Airticles  about  Ordin- 
ation are  opposed  in  their  spirit  to  the  Ordination  Service. 
The  Articles  receive  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only^ 
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and  that  doctrine  is  virtually  opposed  by  the  prayer  book  in 
its  several  offices.  I  need  not  now  say  more  on  this  point ; 
but  touching  the  Real  Presence,  you  must  know  that  a  great 
movement  is  going  on  in  the  Established  Church.  The  most 
earnest,  the  most  intellectual  men  amongst  us,  men  who 
have  studied  the  Fathers" — ^but  here  Aunt  Penelope  broke 
in. 

"  The  Fathers !  Oh !  my  dear  friend,  let  us  keep  to  the 
plain,  simple  word  of  God.  I*m  siure  there^s  something  to 
that  effect  in  the  Articles !" 

**  Bother  the  Articles,"  rose  to  Mr.  Hill's  lips,  but  he 
controlled  himself. 

**  My  dear  lady,"  he  said,  **  These  and  many  more  are 
vexed  questions  in  the  present  day,  and  I  fear  my  own  mind 
is  too  much  bewildered  for  me  to  be  any  assistance  to  you  in 
throwing  light  upon  them.  I  will  only  say,  that  I  believe 
these  Ritualists,  or  High  Church  men  are  the  only  body  in 
the  Establishment  who  are  doing  real,  substantial  work  for  the 
souls  of  men  just  now:  I  mean  among  the  lower  classes. 
Their  system,  their  teaching  Ulls^  and  the  Evangelical  teaching 
does  not." 

**  But  they  have  no  business  in  the  Church  of  England," 
cried  Miss  Penelope. 

*'  Perhaps  not ;  I  cannot  tell.  Many  have  left  it,  and  many 
more  will  do.  But  when  the  Establishment  loses  that  party 
of  men,  MissGraybum,  she  will  be  extinct ;  the  Evangelicals 
cannot  keep  breath  in  her." 

Aunt  Fenelope  raised  her  hands  in  mute  despair. 

•*  I  see,  plainly,  where  you  are  drifting  to,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  I  do  not,"  replied  Geoffrey,  "  I  wish  to  God  I  did." 

"  Why  you  are  High,"  explained  Miss  Gray  bum. 

"  No  I  am  not.  Come  to  my  old  city  church,  and  you 
will  see  and  hear  nothing  but  what  is  purely  Evangelical." 

"  Yet  you  approve  and  support  Ritualism." 

"  Again  I  must  deny  that  assertion.  I  am  in  a  great  strait, 
MissGraybum,  and  I  expect  many  are  similarly  circumstanced. 
I  have  signed  the  Articles  ;  therefore  I  feel  myself  committed, 
not  to  hold,  nor  to  teach,  what  those  articles  deny,  though  of 
course  men  understand  them  very  differently.  At  the  same 
time,  if  I  would  reconcile  it  to  my  conscience  as  a  clergyman 
of  the  Establishment,  I  should  be  a  Ritualist,  simply  because 
I  see  then  the  way  of  reaching  hearts  which  now  I  am 
powerless  to  win  for  God.  But,  I  must  leave  you,  and  as  I 
have  only  run  down  for  a  three  days'  rest  which  terminates 
to-morrow,  this  will  be  my  farewell,  until  we  meet  again." 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  said  Miss  Graybum,  "  there  are  so  irany 
more  subjects  I  wanted  your  opinion  on,  and  we  haven't  had 
a  moment  for  speaking  of  old  friends." 

*'  Remember  me  kindly  to  them  all,"  said  Geoffirey,  "  onoe 
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more  good  bye,"  and  then  he  shook  hands  with  Alison  and 
was  gone. 

**  That  is  a  very  remarkable  young  man,  my  dear,"  said 
Aunt  Penelope  as  soon  as  the  door  closed.  **  I  think  he  is  a 
little  unsettled  in  mind  about  religious  matters,  but  excellent 
for  all  that ;  and  truly  conscientious." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Alison,  a  light  coming  into  her  dreamy 
grey  eyes,  **  I  like  what  he  said ;  it  shows  he  is  trying  to  act 
so  entirely  from  a  sense  of  right,  not  feeling,  or  fancy.  Oh  1 
Aunt  Pen !  when  I  hear  people  getting  into  these  deep 
arguments,  and  it  seems  that  everyone  is  uncertain  and 
perplexed,  I  wish  there  was  some  way  of  being  quite  sure." 

**  Alison,  believe  me  that  young  people  should  keep  to  the 
good  old  paths  their  fathers  trod  before  them.  That  is  safest 
and  best  for  us  all ;  and  I  for  one  am  very  thankful  that  my 
lot  is  cast  in  a  parish  where  we  have  none  of  these  modern 
innovations  :  only  the  old  service  as  it  was  in  my  childhood, 
and  a  plain  gospel  sermon  from  Mr.  Collinson." 

**  But  suppose  we  are  all  at  ease  about  ourselves,  and 
wake  up  when  it  is  too  late  to  find  our  mistake  ?"  said  Alison. 
**  Aunt  Penelope,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are 
in  our  church.  If  the  prayer  book  is  the  guide,  we  ought  to 
have  daily  service,  and  we  don't — not  even  on  Saints*  days. 
There  are  ever  so  many  things  in  the  prayer  book  that  Mr. 
Collinson  does  not  do,  and  if  he  has  promised  to  be  led  by 
what  that  tells  him,  isn't  he  just  as  wrong  in  his  way  as  the 
Ritualists  in  theirs  ?     Why  doesn't  the  Bishop  stir  him  up  ?'* 

"  I  think,  dear,  I  should  like  to  read  a  little  now,"  said 
Miss  Grayburn,  "just  give  me  my  book  of  sermons  off  the 
side-table,  and  my  spectacles,  if  you  please,  my  love." 

Alison  obeyed,  and  chose  a  book  for  herself,  but  presently 
it  slipped  from  her  hands  and  she  sat  looking  intently  at  the 
fire,  thinking. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  MORSE  ALPHABET. 

IN  our  number  for  December  1879,  we  were  enabled  to 
place  before  our  readers  an  article  on  the  Morse 
Alphabet.  The  Subject  seems  to  us  so  full  of  interest 
that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  reprinting  from  the  Daily 
Telegraph  an  account  of  a  recently  proposed  application 
of  it  which  will  be  of  much  service  in  diminishing  the  perils 
of  the  sea. 

.  After  stating  objections  to  revolving  lights  in  Light* 
houses,  the  Article  proceeds — **  Doubtless  the  Trinity 
House  ,  may   be  ^trustpd  gradually  .  to   replace .  timr:,  re- 
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volving  with  fixed  lights,  and  then  comes  the  question, 
forcibly  propounded  by  Sir  William  Thomson,  "  How 
is  one  fixed  white  light  to  be  known  from  another  ?" 
His  suggestion  is  at  once  so  ingenious  and  so  simple  as  to 
commend  itself  to  the  approbation  of  every  intelligent  man. 
Telegraphy  is  already  indebted  to  Sir  William  "  for  having 
introduced  that  best  form  of  alphabetic  indication  which  has 
superseded  more  ancient  types — namely,  the  Morse  code." 
In  order  to  indicate  letters  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
combine  two  movements,  one  long  and  one  short,  either  by 
the  action  of  light,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lighthouse,  or  by  the 
action  of  sound,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  click  "  of  a  telegraphic 
operator.  In  short,  Sir  William  proposes  to  extend  to  light- 
houses the  Morse  flashing  code,  which  is  brother  to  that  now 
employed  by  telegraph  clerks  upon  land.  For  instance,  a 
ship  sights  a  fixed  white  light,  which  every  alternate  minute, 
and  at  intervals  stated  in  "  Findlay's  Lighthouse  List,*' 
resolves  itself  into  two  dots  and  a  dash,  indicating  the  letter 
"  U  '* — the  initial  letter,  let  us  say,  of  Ushant.  In  this 
manner  every  lighthouse  in  the  world  might,  by  flashing 
forth  its  initial  letter,  or  whatever  letter  was  attached  to  it  in 
the  official  list,  indicate  what  it  was,  and  where  situated.  It 
is  impossible  to  entertain  any  doubt  that  sooner  or  later — 
and,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  we  trust  sooner 
rather  than  later — every  civilized  nation  will  follow  Sir 
William  Thomson's  advice,  since  never  yet  was  there  a 
reform  invented  more  conducive  to  the  safety  of  ships  upon 
the  seas.  "  My  proposal,"  says  Sir  William,  *•  is  to  distin- 
guish every  fixed  light  by  a  rapid  group  of  two  or  three  dot- 
dash  eclipses — the  shorter,  or  dot,  of  about  half  a  second 
duration,  and  the  dash  three  times  as  long  as  the  dot,  with 
intervals  of  light  of  about  half  a  second  between  the  eclipses 
of  the  group."  Then  it  would  come  to  pass  that  the  Lizard 
would  cry  "  L,"  the  Start  "  S,"  the  Wolf  "  W,"  and  the 
Eddj'stone  "  E"  to  the  approaching  ship,  and  the  result 
would  be  such  an  assistance  to  navigators  as  has  not  been 
conferred  upon  them  since  the  erection  of  the  Pharos  at 
Alexandria,  the  first  lighthouse  of  which  history  bears  record. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn  from  Sir  William  Thomson  that 
his  dot-dash  system  has,  since  1874,  been  in  operation  with 
perfect  success  at  the  Holywood  Bank  Light,  which  is  the 
leading  g^ide  for  ships  entering  Belfast  Lough.  Upon  this 
spot,  previous  to  1874  stood  a  light  in  a  red  glass  lantern, 
which  was  only  visible  for  five  miles,  and  was  constantly 
mistaken  for  a  sailing  vessel's  port-side  light.  For  this  red 
lantern  was  substituted  a  fixed  white  light,  which  can  be 
seen  ten  miles  o£f,  and  by  two  dots  and  a  dash  indicates  the 
letter  "  V,"  which  is  set  down  in  the  official  list  as  meaning 
"  Belfast."    Obviously  it  will  not  be  long  before  Sir  William's 
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suggestion  is  universally  adopted,  and,  aided  by  the  electric 
light — the  value  of  which  in  lighthouses  cannot  be  overstated 
— it  will  at  once  make  the  English  Channel  better  lighted 
than  any  other  ocean  highway  in  the  world." 


POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  ABOUT 

BIRDS. 

IN  all  ages  of  the  world  supernatural  properties  have  been 
attached  to  certain   birds,  which   have  therefore  been, 

and  still  are,  looked  upon  as  of  evil  omen.  Birds  figure 
largely  in  the  folk-lore  of  all  countries,  and  stories  of  lucky 
or  unlucky  birds  are  still  articles  of  popular  faith  at  many 
country  firesides.  The  candid  reader  may  haply  recollect 
how  refreshingly  his  hair  would  stand  on  end,  if,  on  passing 
through  a  wood  in  the  autumn  glooming,  an  owl  commenced  to 
hoot  among  the  branches  overhead,  or  how  uncomfortable 
he  may  have  felt,  when  starting  on  a  journey,  at  a  hare 
crossing  his  path,  or  a  solitary  magpie  flying  across  his 
way. 

A  writer  in  Belgravia^  some  few  months  past,  gave  an 
interesting  description  of  a  superstition  prevalent  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  the  County  Donegal  particularly,  with 
regard  to  that  pretty  and  inoffensive  bird,  the  wren.  The 
poor  wren,  the  most  diminutive  of  birds,  is,  according  to  this 
writer,  pursued  by  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
with  unflagging  animosity.  Every  Catholic  of  the  lower 
orders  kills  a  wren  when  he  has  the  chance,  and  the  reason 
for  this  rancour  is  well-known  to  the  Protestants.  The  legend 
is  that,  during  one  of  the  rebellions,  a  party  of  Protestant 
soldiers,  weary  trom  the  hardships  they  had  undergone,  lay 
down  to  sleep  in  a  glen,  even  the  sentinels  being  overcome 
by  sleep.  The  rebels  advanced  softly,  hoping  to  surprise 
them  asleep,  when  a  wren  tapped  with  its  beak  three  times 
upon  the  Protestant  drum,  awakening  the  drummer,  and  the 
assailants  were  ignominiously  routed.  The  writer  confesses 
that  he  has  heard  the  story  from  Protestants  only ;  his 
researches  among  the  Catholics  having  always  been  nipped 
in  the  bud  ;  **  The  wren  has  a  drop  of  the  deil's  blood  in  it,** 
is  all  they  will  even  say  on  the  subject.  On  St.  Stephen's 
Day,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  boys  carry  about  a  wren  in 
a  furze-bush,  which  is  decorated  with  ribbons,  and  which 
they  bear  round  the  town,  shouting,  dancing,  and  singing. 
Later  in  the  day,  when  they  have  killed  the  bird,  they  knock 
at  all  the  doors  in  town,  saying  that  the  wren  is  in  its  coffin, 
and  they  want  money  to  bury  it. 
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A  more  probable  tradition,  accounting  for  this  senseless 
persecution  of  the  wren,  is  that  the  wren  was  a  sacred  bird 
with  the  Druids,  and  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Ireland,  and  the  symbols  of  Paganism  destroyed,  the  bird 
was  for  this  reason  persecuted  by  the  early  missionaries,  and 
despite  the  march  of  intellect  the  poor  little  wren  has  been 
periodically  immolated  in  Ireland  to  this  day. 

The  doggrel  verses  sung  by  the  **  Wren  Boys,*'  as  the 
slayers  are  called,  begin  with 

The  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  all  birds, 
On  St.  Stephen's  Day  was  killed  in  the  furze : 
We  hunted  him  up,  we  hunted  him  down, 
We  hunted  him  all  about  the  town. 

And  the  fable  runs  that  the  wren  became  **  the  king  ot  all 
birds,"  through  out-witting  the  eagle.  The  birds  assembled  to 
elect  a  king,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  bird  which  could 
soar  highest  should  reign  over  the  feathered  world. 
The  eagle,  as  a  matter  of  course,  felt  sure  of  election,  and 
soared  away  on  broad  and  powerful  wing  sunwards,  leaving, 
as  he  thought,  all  competitors  far  behind.  Feeling  it  useless 
to  dispute  the  sovereignty  with  him,  the  other  birds  were 
about  to  proclaim  him  king,  when  a  little  wren,  which  had 
concealed  itself  in  the  feathers  of  the  eagle's  crest  stepped 
out,  and  flying  a  few  inches  higher,  chirped  out  as  loud  as 
he  could, 

Birds,  look  up,  and  behold  your  king. 
Great  of  soul,  tho'  a  tiny  thing. 

That  pretty  little  bird,  with  the  canary-like  plumage,  the 
yellow-hammer,  was  formerly  as  much  persecuted  in 
England  and  Scotland  as  the  wren  in  Ireland,  and 
the  reason  of  this  hatred,  difficult  to  imagine,  is  no 
doubt  found  in  the  Scottish  rhyme  which  assumes  that  the 
bird  has  commerce  with  the  Evil  One,  and  "  drinks  a  drop 
of  his  blood"  on  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  May.  And  it  is 
supposed  that  the  pretty  markings  on  the  bird's  eggs  are 
caused  by  that  unholy  draught. 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  refer  in  passing  to  the  beautiful 
tradition  attached  to  the  common  robin,  which,  however,  is 
too  well-known  to  need  more  than  simple  mention.  It 
is  possible  that  the  legend  of  its  compassionating  our 
Saviour  during  His  agony  and  having  contracted  the  red 
stains  on  its  breast  from  the  Blood  then  shed  by  Him,  may 
account  for  its  so  frequently  being  made  to  figure  in  the 
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sculptures  seen  on  ancient  tombs  representing  the  dying 
Baron  in  his  agony  ;  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  Norman 
Crusader,  buried  in  his  native  land,  wished  his  earthly 
remains  to  be  wrapped  in  soil  brought  from  the  Holy  Land 
for  that  purpose.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  apart 
from  its  natural  liveliness  and  pugnacity,  and  the  fact  that 
it  remains  with  us  throughout  the  year,  a  vestige  of  that 
Catholic  feeling,  so  much  of  which  still  survives  in  England, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  general  favor  in  which  the  robin  is  still 
held. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  in  England  of  any 
superstition  with  regard  to  the  goose,  if  we  except  one  to 
which  we  say,  with  the  Spaniard,  "May  it  live  a  looo  years," 
viz.  the  custom  which  prescribes  its  consumption  on 
Michaelmas-Day.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  goose  should 
have  been  taken  from  the  earliest  ages  as  the  symbol  of 
stupidity.  Their  sight  is  sharp  and  piercmg,  and  they  enjoy 
a  remarkable  delicacy  of  hearing.  Thus  some  writers  have 
maintained  that  the  goose  is  more  vigilant  than  the  dog,  and 
in  proof  of  this  cite  the  classical  story  of  **  The  Geese  of  the 
Capitol,"  whose  vigilance  once  saved  Rome  from  the  Gauls. 
The  Roman  people,  as  is  well-known,  to  the  end  of  their 
Empire,  awarded  an  annual  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
birds  in  the  Capitol,  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when 
their  services  had  been  so  useful,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  whipping  the  dogs  in  front  ol  the  building,  as  a  retrospec- 
tive punishment  for  their  culpable  carelessness.  The  Gauls, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  forgave  the  geese  for  having  baffled 
their  attack,  and  their  descendants  appear  to  have  inherited 
this  ancestral  hatred.  Till  quite  recently  it  was  the  custom 
at  French  village  fetes  to  hang  up  geese  by  the  feet  in  order 
to  cut  through  their  neck  with  a  sword,  or  to  beat  them  to 
death  by  hurling  sticks  and  stones  at  their  heads. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  peacock  has  been  regarded  by  all 
nations  as  the  type  of  ostentatious  vanity.  Complete  master 
of  the  art  of  displaying  itself,  it  seems  to  manage  the 
gradations  of  light  and  shade  so  as  to  display  its  resplendent 
plumage  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  said,  however,  after 
its  first  importation  from  India  by  Alexander,  to  have  been 
held  in  much  esteem  at  Athens.  From  the  Greeks  it  passed 
to  the  Romans,  but  this  nation,  more  intent  on  what  gratified 
the  palate  than  the  eye,  soon  made  them  figure  in  their  feasts. 
The  Emperor  Vitellius  is  said  to  have  caused  dishes  of  the 
heads  or  brains  of  6000  peacocks  to  be  served  at  his  table, 
a  repast  which  supplied  a  sarcastic  courtier  with  the  remark 
that  his  sovereign  had  more  brains  in  his  stomach  after  one 
meal  than  he  had  ever  had  in  his  head  during  his  whole  life. 


AVEBONA    CRUX. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  BOY  ? 


I.— THE   POST  OFFICE. 

WE  shall  all  agree  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Parents  in  choosing 
vocations  for  their  children  to  consider  their  future 
welfare  as  regards  faith  and  morals.  The  practice  of 
sending  children  to  work  quite  at  haphazard,  to  any  work 
that  will  yield  a  few  pence,  is  often  blameworthy,  always 
to  be  lamented.  By  way  of  possibly  helping  parents  in  their 
choice,  or  at  least  warning  them  of  dangers  which  they  might 
not  otherwise  have  imagined,  we  shall  give  from  time  to  time 
little  sketches  of  some  employments  in  which  a  vast  number 
of  England's  youths  are  engaged  in  London,  writing  only 
that  which  we  know  to  be  true,  and  which  has  been 
experienced  by  the  writers. 

Let  us  take  for  our  first  little  sketch  that  most  useful 
branch  of  Her  Majesty's  Service — the  General  Post  Office, 
St.  Martin's-le-grand.  Speaking  more  particularly  of  the 
circulation  department,  we  doubt  whether  there  is  any  other 
place  in  the  kingdom  where  so  much  work  is  done,  and  yet 
so  many  opportunities  exist  lor  idleness — that  mother  of  all 
vice. 

Supposing  a  youth  to  have  passed  successfully  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  and  the  Medical  Officer's  examinations, 
and  to  have  been  sworn,  he  becomes  an  employe.  His 
swearing  consists  in  making  a  declaration  before  a  magis- 
trate that  he  pledges  himself  to  perform  his  duties  faithfully 
and  keep  the  rules  of  the  Office. 

He  must  then  go  through  a  course  of  Postal  Geography 
before  his  ordinary  duty  commences.  For  this  course  sham 
letters,  commonly  called  dummies,  are  made  up  and  addressed 
to  the  various  post  towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
This  is  done  to  facilitate  the  task  of  learning  the  sorting, 
since  the  ordinary  geography  taught  in  our  schools  does  not 
train  youths  for  this  purpose,  we  suppose  because  the 
Authorities  have  only  regard  to  the  different  lines  of  railway 
and  road.     The  hours  usually  appointed  for  new  youths  to 
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learn  the  sorting  is  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  the  course  lasts 
from  three  to  four  weeks.  If  the  youth  is  then  found  to  be 
^flScient,  his  ordinary  duty  commences ;  this  would  not 
exceed  eight  hours  daily,  and  may  be  at  any  one  of  the 
following  times : — 

From  4.30  to  8  a.m.,  and  4.30  to  8  p.m.  From  g  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  From  12  noon  to  8  p.m.  From  5  p.m.  to  12  mid- 
night.    On  all  duties  there  are  intervals  for  refreshments. 

It  is  very  interesting  for  a  stranger  to  see  the  various 
stages  through  which  the  letters  pass.  When  the  letters 
are  collected  from  the  various  London  District  and  Country 
Offices  and  brought  to  the  General  Post  Office  unsorted — 
they  are  emptied  out  of  the  bags,  on  to  the  tables  set  apart 
for  that  purpose.  Here  they  are  placed  in  order  with 
addresses  upwards,  and  the  stamps  all  to  the  top  of  the  right 
hand  side.  This  process  is  called  facing  the  letters,  which 
are  then  carried  to  men  set  apart  for  stamping,  or  rather 
obliterating  the  stamps.  They  are  stamped  with  hand 
machines  at  the  rate  of  from  60  to  100  a  minute.  This  being 
finished,  they  are  placed  on  the  sorting  tables  for  their  first  or 
general  sortation  according  to  the  diflferent  Railway  Com- 
panies and  the  large  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  correspondence  so  sorted  is  then  collected  in  their 
diflferent  divisions  and  sorted  again  to  the  respective  * 'roads," 
as  they  are  called,  to  which  they  belong.  At  the  roads  they 
receive  their  third  and  final  sorting  to  the  smaller  towns, 
villages,  &c.,  belonging  to  each  road  ;  they  are  then  tied  up 
in  bundles  ready  for  despatching  to  their  respective  destin- 
ations. Much  annoyance  and  loss  of  time  and  temper, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  unsavoury  epithets,  is  frequently 
•caused  by  thoughtless  youths  to  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is 
to  carry  the  correspondence  to  the  different  tables,  divisions 
or  roads.  Some  two  to  three  hundred  letters  are  carried  on 
the  left  arm  from  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  the  shoulder  and  a 
gentle  tap  on  the  elbow  of  the  unfortunate  bearer  thereof  will 
scatter  them  around  on  the  floor.  But  there  is  often  fun 
without  annoyance,  as  when  a  certain  Hibernian  Overseer 
exhorted  the  officers  to  distribute  the  correspondence  by 
**  passing  the  letters  down  to  the  top." 

Let  us  not  omit  to  mention  the  registered  letter  branch, 
which  is  carried  on  under  more  stringent  Rules,  the  sorters 
being  chosen  from  the  more  trust- worthy  and  well- tried 
officers. 

Many  packets  of  flowers,  jewellery,  books,  &c.,  &c.,  become 
broken  or  damaged  in  transmission :  these  are  carefully 
gathered  together,  severed  addresses  joined,  contents  replaced 
and  with  the  help  of  string  and  sealing-wax  so  doctored 
that  the  officers  employed  on  this  duty  are  often  called 
*'  Quacks."     The  duty  most  trying  to  the  patience  we  should 
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imagine  would  be  that  of  deciphering  unintelligible  writing 
and  of  solving  the  mysteries  of  insufficiently  addressed 
correspondence.  The  place  made  in  each  sorting  alphabet 
for  the  reception  of  such  things  is  labelled  "  Blind."  The 
sorters  employed  at  this  work  are  selected  from  the  elder 
and  more  experienced  of  the  officers,  who  with  the  aid 
of  books  containing  the  names  of  most  country  villages 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  addresses,  writing  them  plainly, 
&c. :  they  are  called  **  Blind  sorters "  and  sometimes 
**  unintelligibles." 

Mails  vary,  and  during  the  full  time  of  any  one  duty  there 
is  not  always  sufficient  work ;  and  in  the  idle  moments, 
when  the  employed  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the  building, 
comes  the  danger.  Precocious  and  vain  youths  congregate 
together  and  relate  previous  exploits.  One  talks  politics, 
another  about  the  weather  or  fashions,  a  third  about 
theatres  or  perchance  his  sweetheart,  a  fourth  suggests  some 
mischievous  joke  or  starts  some  religious  topic,  and  so 
on.  One  youth  imagines  he  has  a  pleasinp^  voice  and  wishing 
to  give  his  friends  a  treat  favours  them  with  a  song,  when  he 
is  suddenly  extinguished  by  being  enveloped  in  a  dusty 
sack,  or  his  vocal  organ  is  made  a  target  for  sundry  missiles 
in  the  shape  of  balls  of  string  and  sealing-wax. 

This  is  comparatively  innocent  whiling  away  of  time  ;  but 
now  comes  a  subject  which  we  mention  only  with  the 
deepest  possible  regret,  but  which  it  is  our  duty  to  impress 
particularly  upon  our  Catholic  Parents  ;  it  is  that  their  child 
must  hear  the  vilest  of  impure  talking  and  other  bad 
language  from  a  large  number,  we  fear  a  majority,  of  employ6s. 
It  is  persevered  in  to  such  an  extent  sometimes,  as  to  excite 
the  disgust  and  just  rebukes  of  those  who  are  by  no  means 
distinguished  for  any  large  share  of  piety.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  efforts  have  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Authorities  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things.  As 
it  is  some  years  since  the  time  of  which  we  write,  we 
sincerely  trust  there  is  now  great  improvement  in  this 
matter :  certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  ascertain 
whether  this  is  so  before  committing  their  children  to 
St.  Martin*s-le-Grand. 

It  happened  one  morning  when  the  usual  three-monthly 
heavy  Australian  mail  was  rather  later  than  usual,  and  the 
sorters  were  det^iined  to  despatch  it  when  it  arrived,  that  an 
event  occurred  which  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
inefficiency  of  discipline  in  this  department.  This  is  another 
of  its  evils.  It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  that  the  Australian 
heavy  mail,  coming  all  the  way  to  Southampton  we  believe 
by  water  and  not  by  the  overland  route,  is  necessarily  a 
long  time  on  its  journey  and  brings  with  it  a  corresponding 
accumulation  of  dirt  and  dust.     The  bags  are  not  opened  so 
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carefully  as  a  good  housewife  would  open  her  flour  bag,  and 
there  arises  in  consequence  dust  somewhat  of  the  consistency 
of  snuff.  The  dirty  unpleasant  work  of  sorting  letters  and 
newspapers  from  their  musty  bags  is  not  at  all  relished,  and 
the  employ 6s  will  endeavour  to  make  their  exit  from  the 
office  on  its  arrival-.  On  the  morning  of  this  little  incident 
the  Superintendent  requested  the  men  and  boys  to  stay  for 
about  a  hour  and  half  to  finish  sorting  the  mail.  They 
steadily  refused  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  a  scene  of 
disorder  ensued.  The  Superintendent  and  a  certain  overseer 
were  pelted  with  letters,  books,  newspapers,  &c- ;  they  seemed 
quite  bewildered,  and  placed  officers  at  the  door  to  prevent 
any  attempt  at  an  exit.  Some  six  hundred  men  and  boys 
thereupon  rushed  to  the  door,  burst  it  open,  prostrated  the 
porters,  and  so  made  their  escape. 

An  e5'ewitness  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind  composed  on  this 
event  ja  little  parody  on  Tenn)^son's  "  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,"  something  after  this  fashion  : 

All  ravenous  for  their  morning  meal, 
'*  Empty  stomachs  hunger  feel,' 

*'  Somebody's  blundered  :" 
"  Ours  not  to  work  and  wait 
**  In  the  Post  Office  late  ;" 

Said  the  six  hundred. 

Overseer  to  right  of  them, 
Overseer  to  left  of  them, 
Overseer  in  front  of  them 

Shouted  and  thundered : 
'*  Let  doors  no  barrier  be," 
So,  longing  to  be  free, 

Rushed  the  six  hundred. 

To  he  continued. 


SUPERNATURAL  LIFE  OF  ANIMALS. 
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BEES. 

LITTLE  winged  ministers  of  the  Altar  1  Their  part  in 
the  Catholic  worship  of  God  is  going  on  yet,  and  the 
Church  of  God  sings  of  them  in  Her  prayers.  Little 
toilers  of  the  air,  working  for  the  worship  of  God,  working 
for  the  good  of  man,  to  give  to  men  the  sweetest  of  all  food, 
so  that  the  Holy  Land  cannot  be  praised  in  higher  terms 
than  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  the  very 
Bread  iroin  heaven,  which  had  in  it  all  manner  of  sweetness 
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is  pictured  to  us  as  **  flour  with  honey."  Workers  of  sweet- 
ness, workers  of  light :  I  thiuk  I  may  fairly  claim  to  ^peak 
of  their  supernatural  lite. 

The  Greeks  of  old  looked  upon  them  as  gifted  from 
heaven  with  a  life  higher  than  their  own,  and  the  tale  is  so 
full  of  beauty  that  you  must  let  me  tell  it  before  I  go  on. 
There  was  a  time,  they  said,  when  Jupiter  was  not,  and  his 
Father,  Saturn,  who  then  reigned  in  Olympus,  was  jealous 
of  his  offspring,  and  destroyed  them  at  their  birth.  And 
Rhea,  Queen  of  heaven,  could  not  bear  this  war  of  the 
father  on  his  children,  and  she  deceived  Saturn,  and  hid 
from  him  her  youngest  born,  Jupiter,  carrying  him  down  to 
earth  to  the  mountain- top  of  Ida  in  Crete,  and  committing 
him  to  the  hands  of  faithful  Priests.  But  the  young  God 
had  no  food  to  eat  on  earth ;  He  needed  food  from  heaven, 
the  food  which  should  make  him  immortal  apd  strengthen 
his  limbs  to  divine  power.  But  Rhea  dared  not  take  his  food 
down  openly,  nor  openly  rain  down  the  food  of  Gods  to 
earth.  So  she  and  others  of  the  Gods  who  were  full  of  pity, 
in  the  silent  darkness  of  the  night,  were  wont  day  after  day  to 
shed  down  Ambrosia,  the  food  of  immortality.  And  it  fell 
with  the  dew,  this  grace  of  the  Gods, — silent  and  unseen, — 
into  the  flowers,  which  lifted  their  Chalices  to  catch  it ;  and  all 
around  on  the  hillsides  of  Ida  and  in  the  plains  of  Crete  lay 
the  Immortality  of  heaven  on  which  to  nurture  the  young 
God.  There  it  lay  hidden  beneath  the  dew  in  the  flower- 
cups  ;  but  how  were  the  Priests  to  gather  it  in  ?  Then  was 
given  to  the  bees  the  mission  of  gathering  in  the  immortal 
food.  When  the  dew  lifted,  they  flew  from  the  temple, 
where  the  Priests  made  a  home  for  them,  and  loading  their 
thighs  with  Ambrosia  bore  it  back  to  feed  the  Infant  God.  - 
And  the  sign  which  the  Priests  gave  when  they  would  call ' 
the  bees  back  to  their  home  was  the  clashing  of  their 
cymbals. 

And  when  Jupiter  came  long  years  afterwards  to  reign,  he 
remembered  with  gratitude  how  he  grew  and  gathered 
strength  on  the  hilltop  of  Crete  by  the  labour  of  the  bee. 
And  he  said  that  some  part  of  the  Ambrosia  of  heaven 
should  remain  till  the  end  of  time  on  earth,  and  that  still  the 
bees  should  go  out  and  make  men  partakers  of  celestial  food. 
And  to  the  bees  he  gave  an  instinct  beyond  the  intellio-ence 
of  the  unreasoning  creatures,  that  they  should  know  how  to 
live  together  as  in  a  city  like  men  and  to  observe  order  and 
discipline,  to  keep  law  and  to  obey. 

A  pretty   legend.     Very   beautiful   is   the   image  of  gifts 
falling  from-  heaven,  hidden  in  the  dew,  unheard  in  the  mid-  ' 
night ;  the  Gods  doing  their  good  silent^ly ;  the  innocent  flowers  - 
made  more  beautiful  by  holding  thorn,  and  the  tiny  thiiigs  of  ^ 
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earth  being  the  first  to  gather  the  wealth  of  heaven,  and  by  it 
becoming  wise  beyond  their  nature. 

But  to  leave  Legend  and  come  to  Truth.  What  is  the 
glory  of  the  bee  in  the  Catholic  Church  ?  It  is  that  by 
its  labour  it  supplies  the  candles  for  the  holy  Sacrifice, 
the  candle  which  is  blessed  by  the  Church  and  becomes  a 
figure  of  Christ  Himself.  It  is  admitted,  so  to  speak,  more 
nearly  into  the  Sanctuary  than  any  other  of  God's  irrational 
creatures.  Let  us  see  how  its  Creator  has  fitted  it  to  have 
this  honour. 

A  Virgin  Priesthood  serves  at  the  Catholic  Altar,  a  Priest- 
hood bound  in  closest  Unity  under  the  rule  of  one,  leagued  in 
a  perfect  Society,  and  called  to  labour  for  the  good  of  others, 
briiiging  them  light,  and  food,  and  sweetness. 

Who  shall  provide  even  the  candles,  type  of  inward  light, 
for  the  Altars^  at  which  such  a  Priesthood  serves  ?  These 
little  flying  ministers,  the  bees,  alone  among  animals  leading 
a  Virginal  life,  leagued  in  a  perfect  Society  under  the  rule  of 
one,  that  one  the  principal  of  life  to  the  whole  Society, 
obedient  with  more  than  military  obedience,  ready  with  more 
than  soldier's  courage  to  lay  life  down,  if  need  be,  in  defence 
of  their  leader  and  their  home  ;  enemies  of  the  idle  and  the 
careless ;  labouring  themselves  with  incessant  labour,  but  a 
labour  not  for  themselves  but  chiefly  for  their  ruler  and  for 
the  young  who  shall  continue  their  society.  Virginal 
labourers,  nature's  monks,  busy  with  the  industry  of  monks, 
skilled  in  architecture  with  more  than  monkish  skill,  these 
alone  among  living  things  shall  offer  the  fruits  of  their  industry 
to  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary. 

But  you  will  smile  at  my  enthusiasm.  I  must  pause  and 
take  breath,  and  will  talk  to  you  another  day  of  the  manner  in 
which  bees  appear  in  Holy  Writ,  and  Lives  of  the  Saints. 

To  he  continued^ 


GEOFFREY  HILL. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GEOFFREY  HILL  went  out  into  the  chilly  night  air, 
repenting  exceedingly  that  he  had  been  beguiled  into 
any    religious    discussion,   and    resolving    that   never 
again  would  he  speak  on  such  subjects  till  he  himself  stood 
on  more  assured  ground. 

A  silent  cry  for  light  went  up  to  heaven  from  his  inmost 
heart,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  in  front  of  the  tossing  stormy 
Ma-^fit  emblem  of  his  mental  state  1 — and  then  he  tried  to 
iottt  the  subject  away  from-  him>  even  though  he  knew  it 
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would  come  back  again,  like  some  restless  ghost.  **  To- 
morrow I  shall  go  home  to  my  work,"  he  thought,  **  By 
God*s  help  I  will  do  my  best  for  my  people  and  try  to  avoid 
all  this  reasoning  abd  speculating." 

And  then  he  began  to  think  of  Alison ;  how  could  Mr. 
Grayburn  resign  his  right  to  make  such  a  girl  his  wife  ? 

Perhaps  upon  the  whole  it  would  have  been  as  well  to 
ponder  ecclesiastical  questions,  as  the  question  of  whether 
it  might  become  possible  for  him  to  speak  to  Alison. 

Presently  he  turned  sharply  away  from  the  sea,  went  to 
his  lodging,  lighted  a  candle,  and  taking  pencil  and  paper 
sat  down  to  a  deliberate  consideration  of  the  case. 

Terribly  un-romantic  was  it  not !  I  feel  that  I  owe  my 
readers  an  apology  for  bringing  such  practical  common  sense 
before  them,  and  yet  truth  compels  me  to  say  that  Geoifrey 
had  set  himself  the  task  of  putting  down  on  paper  the  **  pros 
and  cons  "  in  the  matter  of  seeking  Miss  Lever  for  a  wife. 

I  need  not  particularize  them,  but  a  glance  showed  that 
the  *•  cons  "  had  the  best  of  it ;  the  young  clei^man  crushed 
the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  fell  into  his  old  habit  of  tramping 
up  and  down  the  room,  unconscious  that  a  nervous  spinster 
below  was  calling  down  anything  but  blessings  on  his  head. 

And  all  this  time  Alison  sat  with  dreamy  eyes  looking  into 
the  fire  until  Aunt  Penelope,  wearying  of  sermons,  closed 
her  book  and  began  to  talk  of  some  shopping  which  she 
meditated  accomplishing  next  day. 

"  I  must  get  two  or  three  new  caps  while  I  am  here,  and  I 
had  rather  have  it  off  my  mind,  so  we  will  go  to  that 
milliner's  in  East  Street  to-morrow  morning,"  she  said,  but 
glancing  at  Alison's  face,  added  in  quite  another  tone, 
**  Bless  me,  child,  you're  crying.     What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  No,  I'm  not  crying,"  said  Alison  brushing  away  a  tear 
or  two,  **  I  was  only  thinking  that  there  are  some  things  I 

ought  to  send  to to  Arthur.      His  letters  and  the  ring  he 

gave  me,  you  know  ;  I  suppose  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  get 
it  off  my  mind,  like  you  with  your  new  caps.  Aunt  Pen  !  so, 
/  also  will  do  it  to-morrow." 

"  I  should  put  his  letters  in  the  fire,"  said  Miss  Grayburn. 
**  It  is  probably  the  best  place  for  them  ;  only  I  suppose  in 
such  cases  they  always  are  returned.  By  all  means  get  it  off 
your  mind,  and  Arthur  too,  my  dear;  he  is  not  worth  a 
place  in  it." 

"  Oh !  Aunt  Pen,  don't  say  that.  I  can't  bear  to  think 
that  through  me  he  is  under  your  displeasure.  You  won't 
really  let  all  this  make  a  difference  to  Arthur  ?" 

Miss  Graybum's  eyes  twinkled  with  a  spice  of  humour. 
"  It  is  my  will  you  are  thinking  of.  I  see  you  have  fallen 
into  the  general  delusion  that  Arthur  is  a  sort  of  future  heir 
oi  mine.     Child,  when  I  made  my  will  I  tried  to  do  it  justly. 
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and  therefore  Arthur  stands  precisely  as  he  did  before.  I 
should  never  think  of  altering  my  disposal  of  what  I  have  to 
leave  because  a  young  man  is  a  simpleton  ;  all  the  same  he 
will  be  disappointed  if  he  expects  the  lion's  share." 

**  Oh  1  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  please,"  said  Alison 
bhishing.  **  It  was  only  that  I  could  not  bear  he  should 
suffer  because  he  did  not  wish  to  marry  me.  I  suppose  I 
never  should  have  thought  of  it  only  for  a  hint  Mrs.  Collinson 
dropped  one  day." 

**  I  don't  care  for  Mrs.  Collinson,"  said  Miss  Grayburn,  **  I 
hope  I  always  treat  her  as  the  wife  of  our  rector  has  a  right 
to  expect ;  but  privately  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  love 
lost  between  us." 

Alison  smiled  ;  she  knew  as  much  without  any  telling,  for 
never  surely  could  two  women  be  more  utterly  uncongenial. 

**  Ah  !  you're  smiling  now;  well  that  is  better  than  crying," 
said  Miss  Penelope.  **  And  mind,  Alison,  I  am  always  to  be 
**  Aunt  Pen,"  though  my  dear  nephew  has  seen  fit  to  deprive 
me  of  that  title  by  right." 

Alison's  eyes  filled,  as  she  kissed  the  wrinkled  old  hand; 
beneath  the  odd  and  sometimes  abrupt  manner  she  knew 
that  there  was  a  warmth  of  heart  and  kind  true  sympathy, 
such  as  perhaps  no  one  else  had  for  her  just  then. 

**  Dear  Aunt  Pen,"  she  began,  but  the  old  lady  struck  in 
with*"  Don't  be  sentimental,  child,"  and  whatever  Alison 
had  been  about  to  say  was  not  spoken. 

Upon  the  next  Tuesday  evening,  when  Arthur  Grayburn 
came  home  from  his  office,  and  after  a  few  words  with  his 
mother  went  upstairs  to  prepare  for  a  dinner-party  to  which 
he  had  been  invited,  he  saw  a  parcel  upon  his  table. 

**  From  Brighton,  eh  !"  he  exclaimed.  **  Who  among  my 
acquaintance  can  be  staying  there  ?  however  it  must  wait ;" 
and  it  was  not  till  hours  afterwards  that  he  broke  the  seals 
of  the  packet.  The  letters  he  burned  immediately;  the  opal 
ring  and  a  plain  gold  locket,  his  only  gifts,  he  gazed  on 
sorrowfully  enough.  *'  I  will  ask  my  mother  to  have  them  ; 
I  tljink  that  is  what  Alison  would  like  best,"  and  he  went 
down-stairs  and  gave  them  to  Mrs.  Grayburn  who  locked 
them  safely  away  for  many  years.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  what  a  man  can  do  with  his  first  wife's  wedding- 
ring  upon  his  second  marriage,  and  if  ever  a  betrothal  ring 
<]  )es  service  more  than  once  ;  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  me 

.  t  Arthur  Grayburn  could  not  have  disposed  of  his  treasures 
more  judiciously  and  well,  than  when  he  placed  them  in  his 
TU()ther's  hand. 

When  Miss  Hill  had  her  brother  with  her  once  again,''and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  his  meeting  with  Miss 
Grayburn  and  Alisun  transpired,  she  was  inclined  to  hope 
that  her  dearest  wishes  mi^ht  be  realized. 
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"  Oh  I  GeoflFrey,  if  you  would  but  think  of  her  as  a  wife  !" 
she  said  pathetically  yet  not  hopelessly. 

"  Why  should  I,  Margaret  ?" 

"  Because  it  would  be  for  your  good  in  every  way,"  said 
Miss  Hill. 

**  That  is  your  opinion ;  it  is  not  mine." 

••  But  Geoffrey,  to  be  serious.  You  know  the  dearest  wish 
of  my  heart  is  to  see  you  happily  married,  and  perhaps  that 
is  why  I  cannot  be  so  very  angry  with  Arthur  Graybum, 
because  I  always  thought  Alison  would  be  the  very  wife  for 
you  ;  and  now,  thanks  to  his  fickleness,  she  is  free." 

Margaret  looked  at  her  brother  then  to  see  what  effect  her 
words  had  taken,  but  his  extreme  pallor  startled  her.  **  Oh! 
Geoffrey,  are  you  ill  ?"  she  cried,  but  his  smile  re-assured  her. 

"  Not  at  all  ill,"  he  said  quietly.  "  You  wished  to  be 
serious,  and  you  see  how  serious  a  matter  you  have  touched 
upon.  Margaret,  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  I  too  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  but  like  a  dream  it  is  past.** 

**  Oh  !  Geoffrey,  not  for  ever." 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  earnest.  I  will  speak  to  you  frankly  this 
once,  and  then  we  will  let  the  subject  lie  buried  in  our 
hearts.  I  loved  Alison  Lever  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
nature.  It  was  no  fault  of  hers,  no  fault  of  mine,  that  another 
was  before  me,  even  this  Arthur  Grayburn.  I  cannot  tell 
you,  Margaret,  how  hard  it  was  not  to  hate  him,  not  to  try 
and  wrest  her  from  him  ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  God's  help  f 
could  not  have  beaten  down  the  strong  temptation.  Then  I 
came  here  to  my  new  duty,  and  it  seemed  that  I  was  enabled 
to  understand  that  to  one  like  myself  there  would  be  danger 
in  the  closest  and  sweetest  human  ties ;  I  am  not  as  some 
men,  and  I  should  soon  let  the  creature  take  the  place  of  the 
Creator,  Margaret.  So  a  kind  of  peace  came ;  and  besides 
I  knew  that  it  was  I  alone  who  had  suffered,  and  Alison  was 
happy  with  the  prospect  of  marrying  the  husband  ol  her 
early  choice.  It  grew  almost  easy  to  think  of  those  two 
together;  I  often  felt  that  it  would  make  me  very  happy 
could  I  be  the  one  to  join  their  hands  before  the  altar,  and 
with  quiet  heart  pray,  God  bless  them  both." 

•*  But  now,  Geoffrey  ;  now  that  all  is  changed  ?" 

•*  Hear  me  to  my  story's  end,  dear  sister.  There  followed 
the  time  when  I  heard  that  this  girl  I  had  loved  so  truly  was 
free ;  more  than  that  in  great  sorrow.  It  was  then 
I  found  that  my  heart  was  all  un-subdued.  I  had  thought 
the  battle  over  and  the  victory  won,  while  yet  the  fiercest 
combat  lay  before  me.  Then,  Margaret,  to  please  you,  I 
took  those  days  of  rest  and  I  saw  her  again,  this  gentle  Alison  ; 
it  could  not  -  have*  happened  by  chance,  but  rather  was 
ordained  by  providence  so  that  I  might  count  the  cost  of 
\y'hat  I  offer  to  my  God.     I  thought  it  out ;   I  prayed,  and 
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only  one  answer  seemed  given  to  me.  I  know  that  if  duty 
called  me  into  danger,  into  risk  of  life  and  health,  and  Alison's 
sweet  eyes  pleaded  with  me,  and  her  clinging  hands  held  me 
back,  I  should  yield.  I  know  that  my  deepest  affection 
would  centre  in  such  a  wife,  and  such  a  home  as  she  would 
make  for  me,  and  knowing  all  this  my  duty  is  plain.  It  must 
be  *  my  God,  and  my  all,*  Margaret." 

Then  Geoffrey  saw  that  his  sister  was  crying ;  he  came 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  **  You  think  I  choose 
an  un-lovely  un-blessed  life,"  he  said.  **Your  tears  are 
falling  for  me  as  you  picture  it,  and  yet,  Margaret,  can  you 
forget  that  He  whom  I  call  Master  chose  a  harder  lot  for 
Himself,  for  *  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head  ?'  You  may 
think  me  mistaken,  a  fanatic  indeed,  but  I  must  do  what  I 
believe  is  right,  and  for  me  the  way  to  heaven  is  by  self- 
denial." 

He  went  away  then,  and  soon  after  his  sister  heard  the 
closing  of  the  hall-door,  and  she  knew  he  was  bound  for  the 
homes  of  his  poor  parishioners. 

Never  perhaps  had  Geoffrey  Hill's  work  seemed  so  hard 
and  so  distasteful  as  it  did  that  day,  and  yet  he  went  through 
it  very  patiently  and  faithfully. 

Into  the  homes  of  misery  and  of  sin  which  abound  in  our 
great  city ;  in  amongst  the  children  who  had  none  of  the 
innocence  ot  childhood,  whose  faces  were  pinched  and 
twisted  by  the  evil  experience  of  life ;  in  amongst  men  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  but  now  debased  and  disfigured  by  a 
course  of  vice;  ah!  and  amongst  women  too,  forlorn  and 
miserable  creatures,  from  whom  all  womanliness,  all  sweet 
bloom  and  promise,  had  been  early  swept  away. 

Sorrow,  wrong,  suffering ;  it  was  everywhere,  and  Geoffrey 
Hill  knew  that  if  he  was  a  faithful  worker  in  the  world's 
^reat  vineyard,  his  life  must  be  passed  amidst  these  very 
scenes  of  wretchedness  seeking  to  relieve,  to  pity,  to  warn 
and  to  teach. 

Did  he  repent  what  he  had  chosen  ?  did  he  regret  the  day 
when  he  had  been  set  apart  "  for  the  Ofl&ce  and  Work  of  a 
Priest  in  the  Church  of  God  ?"  No ;  his  sole  regret  was  that 
he  could  do  so  little,  that  while  he  had  promised  to  be  a  faithful 
dispenser  of  the  word  of  God,  so  few  of  those  for  whom  he 
must  give  account  could  be  won  to  listen  to  that  word. 

**  I  will  lay  my  diflSculty  before  some  good  and  learned 
man,"  he  said,  while  communing  with  himself  during  his 
walk  homeward  through  the  driving  wind  and  snow: 
^^  There  are  such,  many  such  in  our  church,  and  if  I  can 
^nd  the  means  of  reaching  the  hearts  of  my  people,  I  shall 
be  at  peace." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Mr.  Hill  paid  a  visit  to  a  noted 
Evangelical    preacher,    before    whom   he   laid   his    many 
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di£Sculties.  Dr.  Brandon  listened  attentively,  **  Well,  my 
dear  friend,"  he  said  at  last,  "You  tell  me  that  you  are 
unsuccessful  in  making  real  Christians.  May  I  ask  what 
line  you  take  in  preaching  ?'* 

"  I  try  to  awaken  their  consciences  and  invite  them  to  cast 
their  sins  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  rise  up  to  begin  a  better 
life  for  the  future.  But  few  indeed  come  to  hear  me,  and  of 
those  few  I  cannot  say  that  they  even  attempt  to  lead 
christian  lives.  The  work  of  the  day  engrosses  them,  and 
when  that  is  over  they  turn  to  drinking  and  dissipation,"  and 
then  Geoffrey  paused  and  looked  anxiously  at  his  adviser. 

Dr.  Brandon  smiled  and  cleared  his  throat.  **  My  dear 
brother;"  said  he,  **  In  my  judgement  you  make  a  mistake  in 
speaking  to  these  poor  people  of  their  sins  ;  no  one  likes  to 
be  told  of  their  faults.  In  your  place  I  should  preach  faith 
in  the  Saviour  to  them.  •  Ho  every  one  that  thirsteth  come 
ye  to  the  waters,'  should  be  your  invitation.  Do  not  let 
them  think  that  they  have  any  work  to  do  ;  tell  them  Christ 
has  done  it  all !  If  once  they  are  convinced  of  the  simple 
Gospel  truth,  that  they  have  only  to  believe,  they  will  be 
saved  for  ever.  If  they  feel  that  salvation  is  a  free  gift  of  God 
to  all  who  believe,  there  will  be  few  who  will  not  desire  to 
accept  it." 

Geoffrey  sighed.  "  I  have  met  with  people  living  in  sin, 
who  yet  have  told  me  that  they  have  laid  hold  of  salvation 
by  faith." 

"  Ah  !  but  that  was  because  their's  was  not  a  true,  a  real 
kind  of  faith.  When  a  soul  has  this  precious  gift  it  changes 
the  whole  nature ;  it  receives  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  and 
and  that  apprehension  becomes  the  element  of  renewal. 
The  soul  rests  in  Christ,  peace  is  imparted,  and  it  will  bring 
forth  fruit  in  a  holy  life  and  conversation." 

"  But,  pardon  me,"  said  Geoffrey,  **  From  positive  experi- 
ence I  have  found  people  quite  content  with  the  false  faith 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  What  security  have  I  in  preaching 
faith  in  Christ,  thai  my  hearers  will  turn  from  sin  ?  Shall 
I  go  on  to  insist  on  good  works  ?" 

"  God  forbid,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor.  "  That,  my  dear 
Sir,  would  be  rank  popery  ; — making  these  poor  sinners  rest 
in  themselves  instead  of  Christ." 

*'  Shall  I  then  preach  to  them  of  the  love  of  Christ  ?" 

"  Teach  them  by  all  means  to  have  a  loving  trust  in  the 
Saviour,  but  beware  of  what  the  great  reformer  called  that 
'  pestilential  and  satanical  gloss '  of  making  them  think  that 
love  justifies." 

"  But  if  they  are  taught  that  they  are  saved  without  good 
works  and  without  love,  how  will  they  be  induced  to  give  up 
evil  and  love  God  with  all  their  hearts  ?" 

".  All  that  will  follow,"  said  Dr.  Brandon,  «  Preach  the 
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Christ  of  the  Gospel ;  see  how  He  stretched  out  His  hand,  and 
they  believed^  and  were  made  whole.** 

Geoffrey  looked  thoughtful  yet  not  satisfied.  •*  What  then 
IB  that  quality  in  faith  which  makes  it  real  and  distinguishes 
it  from  a  false  faith.  In  a  word,  what  is  the  faith  which 
justifies  ?*' 

**A  simple  apprehension  of  Christ,**  repeated  the  Doctor, 
not  without  a  sign  of  impatience. 

This  shibboleth  did  not  tell  Geoffrey  what  he  wanted.  **  I 
have  often  wondered  how  in  our  Evangelical  system  the 
Sacraments  can  be  of  any  use,**  he  said.  **  The  Catechism 
teaches  that  a  Sacrament  is  the  outward  sign  of  inward  grace, 
but  if  this  inward  grace  is  conferred  by  Baptism,  why  are  we 
taught  that  it  is  given  by  faith  only  ?" 

**  My  young  friend,"  said  Dr.  Brandon,  solemnl)% 
**  Beware  of  trusting  in  outward  forms.  Baptism  is  merely 
an  outward  rite  uniting  us  outwardly  with  the  Church  ;  it  is 
by  faith  alone  that  we  receive  justifying  grace." 

**  What  then  does  the  Catechism  mean  ?" 

**  The  Catechism,  Mr.  Hill,  must  be  explained  by  the 
Articles." 

**  But  if  I  could  induce  my  people  to  come  often  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  would  they  not  become  more  spiritual  ?** 
[  "  More  spiritual !"  echoed  the  Doctor.  ''  Say  rather,  more 
Superstitious,  attending  to  outward  forms  rather  than  to  that 
which  is  unseen.  Ah  !  my  friend,  I  see  what  is  wrong,  you 
are  infected  with  this  fashion  of  Ritualism." 

"  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  conscientiously  be  of  that  party," 
said  Geoffrey.     "  But  I  must   own  that  their  Churches  are 

crowded  with  worshippers,  while  mine *'  here  Dr.  Brandon 

looked  at  his  watch,  a  hint  not  lost  upon  the  younger 
clergyman,  who  rose  with  an  apology  for  detaining 
him  so  long,  and  bade  him  good  morning. 

*'  Once  more  I  will  seek  counsel,"  said  Geoffrey  to  himself, 
and  a  week  later  he  found  his  way  to.  a  clergyman  in  a 
distant  suburb  who  was  noted  for  his  2eal,  and  also  for  his 
success  in  his  parochial  duties. 

It  had  been  a  cai*eless  god-less  district  enough  when  he, 
Ihe  Rev.  Alexander  Stevens,  came  to  labour  there,  but  now 
the  large  church  was  filled  to  overflowing  upon  Sundays,  and 
>vell  attended  at  the  daily  morning  service  which  had  recently 
been  established ;  many  excellent  charities  had  been  organized 
and  were,  it  was  said,  in  good  working  order,  and  the  whole 
condition  of  the  parish  was  most  satisfactory.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Stevens,  though  a  man  possessing  ample  means  and  two 
curates,  did  not  shirk  from  his  fair  share  of  clerical  duty  ; 
nay,  people  said  he  worked  the  hardest  of  the  three. 

He  greeted  Geoffrey  with  much  cordiality ;  professed 
himself  ready  to  help  him  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  and 
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patiently  listened  to  all  the  difficulties  the  younger  clergyman 
laid  before  him,  but  it  really  was  surprising  how  very  little 
he  had  to  say  in  return.  **  It  was  a  time  of  great  difficulty 
and  trial  in  the  history  of  the  church,  a  time  of  conflicting 
opinions," — and  this  much  Mr.  Hill  knew  already. 

When  pressed  hard  on  particular  points,  Mr.  Stevens 
was  strictly  non-committal.  "  The  practice  of  confession  J 
well  on  one  hand  it  might  be  a  very  useful  instrument  of  help, 
but  then  again  it  was  fraught  with  many  objections.  For 
himself,  he  did  not  hear  confessions,  but  one  of  his  curates 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  and  thus  if  people  were  in  any 
trouble  of  conscience,  there  was  the  opportunity  of  un- 
burdening themselves.  Certainly  there  were  passages  in  the 
prayer-book  which  indicated  the  power  of  the  clergy  to  give 
absolution ;  yes,  it  was  quite  true  that  at  the  ordination  of 
the  Priests  of  the  English  Church,  the  Bishop  said  *  Whose 
sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,'  but  then  people 
took  such  different  views  of  such  passages."  On  the  whole 
the  Rev*  gentleman  considered  the  best  rule  was  to  make 
confession  a  matter  of  private  judgement ;  as  long  as  the 
prayer-book  stood  in  its  present  form  a  clergyman  could 
scarcely  refuse  to  allow  any-one  to  open  their  conscience  to 
him,  but  it  was  safer  not  to  urge  or  even  to  suggest  it. 

Geoflfrey  Hill  did  not  find  much  help  in  this  disposal  of  the 
matter ;  his  was  a  mind  which  needed  to  be  satisfied  by  a 
plain  answer  to  one  or  two  questions,  "  Does  the  Church 
teach  this  practice  ?  or  does  she  not  ?"  and  plain  answers 
he  saw  were  not  to  be  won  from  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Stevens. 

It  hardly  seemed  worth  plying  him  upon  any  other  point, 
yet  Geoffrey  made  the  trial. 

"The  Real  Presence; — well  there  again  was  a  most 
intricate.question.  Take  a  whole  altar-rail  of  communicants, 
and  probably  there  were  not  two  among  them  who  applied 
the  same  meaning  to  the  Sacrament.*' 

**  But  surely,"  interrupted  Mr.  Hill  impatiently,  "  The 
Church  must  have  a  meaning,  not  half-a-hundred.  People 
want  definite  teaching ;  it  is  because  they  do  not  get  this  that 
they  all  take  their  own  views." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  returned  the  elder  man,  blandly,  **  When 
you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  and  when  you  have  seen  a  little  more 
of  the  world,  you  will  find  it  is  folly,  madness  in  fact,  to  try 
and  pin  all  minds  into  one  groove.  Believe  what  you  like,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  word  of  God, 
and  if  you  will  only  be  careful  in  your  exterior  conduct,  you 
can  go  on  smoothly  enough.  But  directly  a  man  starts  up 
and  introduces  new  practices,  and  denounces  old  ones,  two 
parties  are  formed,  and  a  general  "  scrimmage "  ensues, 
which  is  very  unseemly.     There  are  many  first-rate  fellows 
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who  have  made  ship-wreck  of  themselves  upon  this  rock, 

whereas  had  they  been  cautious  and  gradual,  and well  a 

trifle  diplomatic,  they  could  have  gained  their  own  ground 
in  the  end." 

Geoffrey  stood  up  and  buttoned  his  coat  in  silence ; 
passing  out  of  his  Rev.  brother's  presence,  a  certain  text 
kept  running  in  his  mind  which  refers  to  *'  the  trumpet 
giving  an  uncertain  sound,"  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
preparing  for  battle. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  abundant  red  holly  berries  had  not  given  delusive 
promise  of  a  severe  winter  that  year ;  in  tlie  country  the 
snow  lay  heavily  on  the  fields  and  banks,  it  blocked  up 
the  narrow  lanes,  it  weighed  down  the  evergreens ;  in  town 
there  was  skating  on  the  Serpentine  and  sliding  by  the  road- 
sides for  small  and  active-minded  errand  boys,  and  a  fair 
chance  of  breaking  arms  or  legs  by  a  fall  on  the  slippery 
pavement  for  everybody. 

Alison  Lever  was  at  home  again,  and  outwardly  much  the 
same  as  she  had  ever  been  ;  but  some  fancy  was  in  her  mind 
that  her  father  was  changed ;  other  people  too  saw  that  his 
fresh  colour  had  paled  a  little,  that  he  was  thinner  and  older 
looking,  and  that  the  air  of  pompous  self-satisfaction  gave 
place  very  often  to  a  care-worn  expression.  Some  few  of  his 
acquaintance  would  say  to  him  **  You  are  not  looking  well, 
Mr.  Lever,"  but  he  repudiated  the  idea.  **  I  am  perfectly 
well,  thank  God,'*  was  his  reply,  "  I  have  always  been 
singularly  blessed  with  good  health,"  and  doubtless  he  would 
have  added  some  quotation  from  scripture  had  anything 
suitable  occured  to  him,  for  it  had  become  as  much*  a  habit 
with  Mr.  Lever  as  is  the  interlarding  of  conversation  with 
doubtful  French  a  habit  with  some  other  people. 

It  was  now  that  Mrs.  Collinson  confided  to  a  few  of  her 
most  intimate  friends,  that  the  master  of  Holme  Lodge  did 
not  respond  quite  so  liberally  to  the  different  charities  under 
her  government,  did  not  interest  himself  quite  so  warmly,  as 
she  had  hoped,  in  the  question  of  whether  or  no.  the  church 
should  be  re-pewed  and  otherwise  modernized.  **  I  hope 
nothing  is  wrong,  of  course  I  should  not  whisper  such  a  thing 
to  any  one  but  yourself,'*  she  would  say  to  the  listener 
whoever  it  might  be.  **  But  really  you  never  can  feel  sure  of 
these  parvenus — they  are  rolling  in  money  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  comes  a  crash,  and  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  a 
sale  of  furniture.  It's  terrible  to  imagine  what  such  a  nervous 
fanciful  creature  as  Mrs.  Lever  would  do  under  such  circum- 
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stances,  though  indeed  a  trial  of  that  sort  might  be  a  blessing 
and  cure  her  of  her  ailments,  which  arise  in  my  opinion  from 
sheer  want  of  occupation.  I  have  always  tried  to  impress 
upon  my  girls  the  necessity  of  keeping  themselves  employed  ; 
but  there,  in  a  clerg3rman*s  household  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  be  idle,"  and  then  Mrs.  Collinson  went  smilingly 
on  her  way  to  another  house  hinting  her  fears  and  forebodings, 
until  the  greater  number  of  well-to-do  parishioners  were 
daily  anticipating  the  downfall  of  the  Levers. 

A  whisper  reached  the  «ars  of  Archibald  Lever,  Esq.,  at 
last,  and  he  smiled  grimly  ;  after  a  week  had  passed  he  sent 
Mrs.  Collinson  double  subscriptions  to  her  charities,  and  a 
handsome  donation  towards  the  much  talked-of  church 
improvements,  merely  saying  that  he  felt  now  able  to  do  a 
little  more  than  in  the  past,  "  as  a  thank-offering  for  many 
mercies."  It  was  false  enough,  and  he  knew  it,  but  he  also 
knew  it  to  be  the  best  way  to  preserve  his  name  as  a  great 
man,  and  in  this  he  judged  rightly,  for  as  soon  as  his 
munificence  was  made  known,  everyone  straightway  forgot 
their  suspicions  and  said  how  rarely  one  found  a  wealthy  man 
so  generous  in  giving  ;  but  then  few  were  so  really  good  as 
Mr.  Lever. 

But  they  were  yet  to  be  startled  by  sudden  news  of  him  : 
it  was  hardly  a  month  after  local  gossip  had  deserted  him  tor 
some  fresher  theme,  when  the  Rector  came  into  his  wife's 
morning- room  with  a  troubled  face,  **  Emily,  I  have  just  been 
sent  for  to  Holme  Lodge  ;  Mr.  Lever  is  dead."  And  before 
there  was  time  for  a  word  of  question  or  remark,  he  had 
closed  the  hall-door  behind  him,  and  was  hurrying  to  the 
gate  unheeding  Mrs.  CoUinson's  vigorous  tapping  at  the 
window. 

"  Please,  Ma'am,  have  you  heard  ?"  said  the  housemaid 
entering  at  the  moment.  **  Mr.  Lever  dropped  down  dead 
in  the  road  this  morning." 

"  No — not  in  the  road,"  exclaimed  the  parlour-maid  in  the 
rear.  "  He  was  sitting  at  his  desk  with  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  and  when  Miss  Alison  spoke  to  him  he  didn't  answer, 
and  she  found  he  was  gone ;  quite  dead  and  cold." 

And  so  with  variations  the  story  came  and  went  all  round 
the  village,  the  only  point  of  agreement  being  the  fact  of  the 
poor  man's  death ;  for  reliable  information  everyone  must 
wait  until  the  doctor  or  the  rector  by  happy  fortune  might 
be  secured  for  a  moment. 

It  was  soon  known  however  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  Mr.  Lever  had  died  during  the  night,  without  warning, 
without  apparent  suffering,  and  the  verdict  of  the  doctors 
who  made  the  necessary  examination  was  ''fatal  syncope." 

The  first  medium  which  conveyed  the  news  both  to 
Geoffrey  Hill  and  Arthur  Qraybum  was  the  columns  of  the 
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Times  newspaper;  but  the  details  followed  in  one  case  by 
Miss  Penelope's  letter  to  Mrs.  Grayburn,  while  Mrs. 
Collinson's  lengthy  epistle  to  Margaret  Hill  made  the  young 
clergyman  cognizant  of  the  fact  that,  though  Mr.  Lever's  will 
had  been  a  model  to  all  friends  and  survivors  of  equity, 
brevity,  and  clearness,  it  most  unfortunately  turned  out  that 
he  had  no  property  to  bequeath ;  the  ample  provision  for 
his  wife,  and  also  for  his  daughter,  the  legacies  to  certain 
charities,  to  the  church,  to  his  rector,  and  to  several  old 
servants,  were  mere  testimonials  pf  his  excellent  intentions, 
and  not  worth  the  parchment  they  were  written  upon. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Lever  had  of  late  years  been 
speculating  largely  and  unfortunately,  and  having  taken  to 
live  upon  his  capital  had  departed  this  world  just  before  he 
reached  the  end  of  it,  and  the  house  and  furniture  represented 
the  sole  property  which  remained  to  Mrs.  Lever  and  Alison. 

**  Brought  up  as  she  has  been,  I  can't  think  what  the  poor 
girl  will  do,  unless  indeed  she  goes  out  teaching,  and  I  doubt 
her  competency  for  that,"  wrote  Mrs.  Collinson,  and  reading 
it,  Geoffrey  Hill  set  his  teeth  and  looked  as  if  he  had  that 
good  lady  in  his  company  and  was  trying  to  avoid  an 
expression  of  his  feelings  which  might  ruffle  her  complacency 
for  once. 

Miss  Grayburn  did  not  however  sketch  such  a  future  for 
Alison.  *'  I  have  not  heard  what  their  plans  may  be,"  she 
wrote ;  **  I  suppose  whether  the  house  is  sold  or  only  let  it 
would  bring  in  a  small  income  for  Mrs.  Lever's  personal  use, 
and  she  has  two  well-to-do  relatives.  I  only  wish  she  would  go 
to  them  and  give  Alison  to  me  ;  however  we  shall  know  more 
in  a  few  days,  and  meantime  the  neighbours  are  relishing  the 
suspense  and  excitement  most  keenly." 

Alison  had  never  understood  her  father ;  never  loved  him 
with  that  strong  deep  love  which  sometimes  exists  between 
father  and  daughter,  for  the  mere  fact  of  that  relationship 
existing  does  not  make  congeniality  of  disposition  or  union 
of  heart.  But  it  was  a  tie  broken,  and  there  was  pain  in  that 
thought,  and  like  the  rest  of  us  she  lost  sight  of  all  his 
manifest  faults,  all  his  irritating  assumption  of  piety,  in 
reflecting  that  it  was  at  an  end,  and  never  more  could  he 
please  or  vex  her,  neither  b)  her  be  pleased  or  vexed.  And 
then  she  began  to  accuse  herself  of  want  of  patience,  want  of 
love,  of  countless  little  omissions  of  duty  which  rise  up  to 
reproach  everyone  who  has  just  seen  the  earth  shovelled  over 
some  relative  or  friend,  everyone  except  indeed  the  perfectly 
self-satisfied. 

These  reflections  went  far  towards  helping  Alison  to  be 
forbearing  to  her  mother  who,  as  Pratt  the  new  maid  declared, 
'**  Would  have  provoked  Job  himself,"  had  that  patriarch  been 
' under  the  same  roof  with  her.     In  the  same  breath  she  gave 
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orders  for  her  own  funeral,  and  the  depth  of  crape  on  her 
second-best  black  dresses,  she  shed  tears  over  the  prospect 
of  ending  her  days  in  the  workhouse,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  wrote  for  expensive  and  elaborate  additions  to  the 
mourning  order,  which  could  only  be  partially  executed  by 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  and  she  gave  as  much  trouble  to  every- 
one as  she  had  the  power  of  doing. 

When  her  lawyer  tried  to  explain  the  precise  state  of  her 
aftairs,  she  forced  him  to  listen  first  to  details  of  **  her 
wretched  health,"  and  consulted  him  as  to  the  best  physician 
London  aiforded  for  such  a  case  as  her  own,  when  he  had 
just  re-assured  her  on  the  subject  of  her  not  being  eligible  as 
a  candidate  for  some  alms-house. 

Over  and  over  again  Alison  laboured  to  make  her  mother 
understand  what  Mr.  Forbes  at  last  left  her  to  communicate, 
that  her  own  little  income  of  a  hundred  a  year  was  settled  on 
her,  that  if  the  house  was  let  furnished  it  would  bring  in  a 
good  rental,  and  Mr.  Collinson  had  a  friend  ready  to  take  it 
off  their  hands  at  once  for  a  three  years  turn.  For  answer 
Mrs.  Lever  only  cried,  and  called  for  Pratt  and  the  Eau-de- 
Cologne,  said  that  Alison  was  cruel  to  worry  her  by  speaking 
of  her  destitution,  and  that  to  talk  to  her  of  a  hundred  or 
three  hundred  a  year  either,  was  nothing  less  than  heartless 
when  she  had  always  expected  to  be  well  provided  for ;  and 
in  conclusion  she  invariably  recurred  to  a  list  of  all  the  good 
offers  she  had  refused  in  her  youth  for  love  of  the  husband 
who  had  brought  her  to  ruin  at  last. 

**  Poor  Ma'ma,  she  cannot  see  that  we  shall  manage 
nicely  upon  our  little  income,  and  be  comfortable  together 
somewhere,"  said  Alison  to  the  lawyer,  who  gave  her  a  com- 
passionate glance  and  begged  to  know  at  her  earliest 
convenience  about  what  date  the  house  could  be  vacated. 

But  fortunately  there  was  **  balm  in  Gilead  ;"  Mrs.  Lever's 
brother,  a  rich  city  tradesman,  came  to  Holme  Lodge  with  so 
sincere  a  desire  of  persuading  his  sister  and  niece  to  make 
their  home  with  him,  that  consent  was  given,  for  he  was  both 
a  widower  and  childless,  and  Mrs.  Lever  became  quite  lively 
in  anticipation  of  the  change,  and  the  certainty  that  she  need 
not  dispense  with  Pratt  or  any  other  convenience  or  luxury. 

It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Aunt  Penelope  when  Alison  came 
to  tell  her  they  were  going  away ;  she  had  settled  in  her 
own  mind  that  the  best  thing  possible  would  be  for  them  to 
take  a  pretty  genteel  little  cottage,  now  standing  empty,  and 
only  a  hundred  yards  distant  from  her  own  door,  and  the 
good  lady  did  not  like  herplans  circumvented  after  this  fashion. 

**  It  would  have  been  just  the  place  for  you  Alison,"  she 
said  almost  reproachfully.  *'  As  pretty  a  house  as  you  could 
wish  for,  and  ivy  creeping  over  it ;  you  always  said  you  were 
fond  of  ivy." 
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*'  Ma'ma  associates  it  with  the  thought  of  spiders,'^  said 
Alison  smiling.  "  Aiter  aU,  I  believe,  she  will  be  much 
happier  with  uncle  James,  and  I  suppose  the  houses  in 
Finsbury  Circus  are  very  nice  for  London." 

•*  Nice  !"  cried  Miss  Penelope,  "  I.  would  rather  live  in  a 
hovel  in  the  country  than  in  the  best  house  there." 

**  So  would  I,  especially  to  be  near  you,  dear  Aunt  Pen, 
but  Ma'ma  must  be  considered,  and  unless  we  go  to  uncle 
James  we  should  have  everything  so  changed,  no  carriage, 
and  not  even  Pratt  I  suppose." 

"  Cannot  you  be  happy  without  a  carriage  and  a  pert  over- 
dressed maid,"  snapped  Miss  Penelope  ;  and  then  feeling  she 
was  not  fair  to  Alison,  she  called  herself  a  "  cross  old  thing," 
and  was  proportionately  penitent. 

However  for  some  days  after  the  old  lady  was  full  of  one 
thought,  and  that  whether  she  could  advance  any  reason 
sufficiently  plausible  to  induce  Mrs.  Lever  to  leave  Alison  with 
her  for  a  time.  About  a  week  afterwards  she  had  an  unfore- 
seen opportunity  of  venturing  this  suggestion,  for  she  was 
paying  a  formal  call  upon  the  widow,  and  it  fell  to  her  lot  to 
listen  to  a  stream  of  doubts  "  whether  Alison,  with  her 
peculiar  temperaments,  would  harmonize  with  her  uncle." 

"  Leave  Alison  with  me  for  a  while,"  said  Miss  Penelope 
promptly ;  "  I  will  take  every  care  of  her,  and  she  can  follow 
you  when  you  are  quite  settled  and  at  home." 

"  Leave  Alison  !  my  one  remaining  comfort  I  You  would 
have  me  robbed  of  child  as  well  as  husband  1"  cried  Mrs. 
Lever  bursting  into  fresh  tears  ;  it  really  was  wonderful  how 
the  supply  was  kept  up.  "  Now^  when  the  dear  child  is  the 
sole  prop  of  my  declining  days  ;  oh  !  Miss  Gray  bum,  you 
unmarried  ladies  cannot  understand  the  heart  of  a  mother." 

"  Umph  ;  perhaps  not,"  said  Aunt  Pen,  crossly,  and  fearing 
she  might  express  herself  more  fervently  than  would  be 
endurable  by  this  very  sensitive  lady,  she  took  her  leave  with 
the  greatest  possible  haste,  encountering  Mrs.  Collinson  and 
her  daughter  Ada  upon  the  door-steps. 

"  Ah  !  Miss  Graybum,"  cried  the  rector's  wife,  "  what  an 
age  since  we  met ;  you  never  come  to  see  me." 

"  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  used  to  be,  Mrs.  Collinson,"  said 
Aunt  Pen  stiffly.  "  I  seldom  go  out,  unless  indeed  it  is  to 
see  Alison." 

**  Ah  !  poor  love  !  how  is  she,  and  dear  Mrs,  Lever  ?" 

•*  You  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself,"  was  the  some- 
what abrupt  response.  "  I  suppose  you  know  they  are  going 
to  London  ?" 

"  Well,  I  did  hear  that  it  was  talked  of,"  said  Mrs.  Collin- 
son, sweetly.  •*  I  hoped  that  we  should  keep  them  with  us ; 
such  old  friends,"  and  then  with  a  smile  she  went  in  to 
condole,  or  console,  as  occasion  might  require,  while  Miss 
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Graybum  went  home  muttering  to  herself  by  way  of  vent  for 
her  feelings,  nor  did  she  regain  her  composure  until  she  had 
taken  her  invariable  remedy  for  all  disquietude  of  mind,  even 
half-a-dozen  brisk  turns  round  the  old  fashioned  garden, 
which  was  laid  out  in  serpentine  paths  and  box-edged 
borders  after  the  fashion  of  her  youth. 

After  the  first  flood  of  tears  from  Mrs.  Lever,  and  a 
corresponding  flood  of  holy  sentiments  and  scriptural 
quotations  from  Mrs.  CoUinson,  both  ladies  began  to  talk  with 
much  interest  of  the  contemplated  removal  to  London. 

"  It  is  quite  a  coincidence,"  remarked  the  rectoress. 
"  You  will  be  quite  within  easy  reach  of  Margaret  and  Geoflfrey 
Hill.  How  nice  if  you  can  attend  his  church,  he  is  so  truly 
excellent  ;'*  and  here  the  quick  eyes  turned  on  Alison  who 
had  come  into  the  room  just  before. 

But  her  look  of  perfect  unconsciousness  convinced  Mrs. 
CoUinson  that  the  "  excellent "  young  clergyman  had  no 
special  place  in  her  memory,  and  indeed  the  frankness  with 
which  she  exclaimed,  **  Oh !  yes,  I  should  like  that,  it 
would  be  something  like  home,"  would  have  been  enough  to 
disarm  any  suspicion 

"There  can  be  no  place  like  home,  Alison,"  said  Mrs. 
Lever,  who  here  saw  the  darkest  side  of  the  departure,  and 
herself  in  the  situation  of  one  of  the  heroines  of  her  favourite 
romances,  and  Mrs.  CoUinson  remarked  with  a  sigh  that 
it  was  "  very  true." 

"  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Hill  will  take  a  fancy  to  Alison,"  said 
Ada  as  she  was  walking  home  with  her  mother.  "  She  is 
just  the  sort  of  girl  I  should  think  he  would  marry." 

"  I  believe  he  has  more  discernment  of  character,"  said 
Mrs.  CoUinson,  decidedly,  "  A  clergyman  wants  something 
better  than  mere  beauty;  though  as  to  that  /  do  not  see 
anything  remarkable  in  Alison  Lever,  myself.  I  hope  when 
Geoffrey  Hill  marries,  he  will  choose  a  wife  who  possesses 
judgment  and  plain  common  sense." 

The  few  weeks  of  preparation  passed  rapidly  by,  all 
farewell  calls  had  been  made,  and  the  last  day  came  for  the 
Levers  in  their  old  home. 

I  suppose  such  changes  must  be  much  the  same  to  every- 
one who  has  feeling  at  all:  fortunately  Mrs.  Lever  was 
divided  between  sorrqwful  retrospections  and  anxiety  lest 
her  crape  should  be  damaged  in  travelling.  But  Alison  had 
gone  through  a  sad  parting  with  poor  Aunt  Pen,  who  had  quite 
broken  down  at  the  last,  and  tears  blinded  the  girl's  eyes  as 
the  carriage  drove  them  out  at  the  gates  for  the  last  time  ; 
she  could  not  trust  herself  to  look  back,  no  not  even  at  the 
church  spire  or  the  red-brick  chimney  pots  of  Holme  Lodge, 
and  as  little**  Winks"  whined  piteously,  and  nestled  in  her  arms 
as  if  he  understood  all  about  it,  Alison  burst  into  tears  ;  the 
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and  therefore  Arthur  stands  precisely  as  he  did  before.  I 
should  never  think  of  altering  my  disposal  of  what  I  have  to 
leave  because  a  young  man  is  a  simpleton  ;  all  the  same  he 
will  be  disappointed  if  he  expects  the  lion's  share." 

**  Oh  !  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  please,"  said  Alison 
blushing.  **  It  was  only  that  I  could  not  bear  he  should 
suffer  because  he  did  not  wish  to  marry  me.  I  suppose  I 
never  should  have  thought  of  it  only  for  a  hint  Mrs.  Collinson 
dropped  one  day." 

'*  I  don't  care  for  Mrs.  Collinson/'  said  Miss  Grayburn,  **  I 
hope  I  always  treat  her  as  the  wife  of  our  rector  has  a  right 
to  expect ;  but  privately  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  love 
lost  between  us." 

Alison  smiled  ;  she  knew  as  much  without  any  telling,  for 
never  surely  could  two  women  be  more  utterly  uncongenial. 

*'  Ah  !  you're  smiling  now  ;  well  that  is  better  than  crying," 
said  Miss  Penelope.  *'  And  mind,  Alison,  I  am  always  to  be 
**  Aunt  Pen,"  though  my  dear  nephew  has  seen  fit  to  deprive 
me  of  that  title  by  right." 

Alison's  eyes  filled,  as  she  kissed  the  wrinkled  old  hand; 
beneath  the  odd  and  sometimes  abrupt  manner  she  knew 
that  there  was  a  warmth  of  heart  and  kind  true  sympathy, 
such  as  perhaps  no  one  else  had  for  her  just  then. 

"Dear  Aunt  Pen,"  she  began,  but  the  old  lady  struck  in 
v/ith*"  Don't  be  sentimental,  child,"  and  whatever  Alison 
had  been  about  to  say  was  not  spoken. 

Upon  the  next  Tuesday  evening,  when  Arthur  Grayburn 
came  home  from  his  office,  and  after  a  few  words  with  his 
mother  went  upstairs  to  prepare  for  a  dinner-party  to  which 
he  had  been  invited,  he  saw  a  parcel  upon  his  table. 

**  From  Brighton,  eh  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Who  among  my 
acquaintance  can  be  staying  there  ?  however  it  must  wait ;" 
and  it  was  not  till  hours  afterwards  that  he  broke  the  seals 
of  the  packet.  The  letters  he  burned  immediately  ;  the  opal 
ring  and  a  plain  gold  locket,  his  only  gifts,  he  gazed  on 
sorrowfully  enough.  **  I  will  ask  my  mother  to  have  them  ; 
I  think  that  is  what  Alison  would  like  best,"  and  he  went 
down-stairs  and  gave  them  to  Mrs.  Grayburn  who  locked 
them  safely  away  for  many  years.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  what  a  man  can  do  with  his  first  wife's  wedding- 
ring  upon  his  second  marriage,  and  if  ever  a  betrothal  ring 
d  )es  service  more  than  once  ;  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  me 
.  ■  t  Arthur  Grayburn  could  not  have  disposed  of  his  treasures 
more  judiciously  and  well,  than  when  he  placed  them  in  his 
Tnolher's  hand. 

When  Miss  Hill  had  her  brother  with  her  once  again, 'and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  his  meeting  with  Miss 
Grayburn  and  Alison  transpired^  she  was  inclined  to  hope 
that  her  dearest  wishes  mi^ht  be  realized. 
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"  Oh  I  Geoffrey,  if  you  would  but  think  of  her  as  a  wife  !" 
she  said  pathetically  yet  not  hopelessly. 

"  Why  should  I,  Margaret  ?" 

**  Because  it  would  be  for  your  good  in  every  way,"  said 
Miss  Hill. 

**  That  is  your  opinion  ;  it  is  not  mine." 

**  But  Geoffrey,  to  be  serious.  You  know  the  dearest  wish 
of  my  heart  is  to  see  you  happily  married,  and  perhaps  that 
is  why  I  cannot  be  so  very  angry  with  Arthur  Grayburn, 
because  I  always  thought  Alison  would  be  the  very  wife  for 
you  ;  and  now,  thanks  to  his  fickleness,  she  is  free." 

Margaret  looked  at  her  brother  then  to  see  what  effect  her 
words  had  taken,  but  his  extreme  pallor  startled  her.  **  Oh ! 
Geoffrey,  are  you  ill  ?"  she  cried,  but  his  smile  re-assured  her. 

"  Not  at  all  ill,''  he  said  quietly.  "  You  wished  to  be 
serious,  and  you  see  how  serious  a  matter  you  have  touched 
upon.  Margaret,  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  I  too  have 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  but  like  a  dream  it  is  past." 

**  Oh  !  Geoffrey,  not  for  ever." 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  earnest.  I  will  speak  to  you  frankly  this 
once,  and  then  we  will  let  the  subject  lie  buried  in  our 
hearts.  I  loved  Alison  Lever  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
nature.  It  was  no  fault  of  hers,  no  fault  of  mine,  that  another 
was  before  me,  even  this  Arthur  Grayburn.  I  cannot  tell 
you,  Margaret,  how  hard  it  was  not  to  hate  him,  not  to  try 
and  wrest  her  from  him  ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  God's  help  I 
could  not  have  beaten  down  the  strong  temptation.  Then  I 
came  here  to  my  new  duty,  and  it  seemed  that  I  was  enabled 
to  understand  that  to  one  like  myself  there  would  be  danger 
in  the  closest  and  sweetest  human  ties ;  I  am  not  as  some 
men,  and  I  should  soon  let  the  creature  take  the  place  of  the 
Creator,  Margaret.  So  a  kind  of  peace  came ;  and  besides 
I  knew  that  it  was  I  alone  who  had  suffered,  and  Alison  was 
happy  with  the  prospect  of  marrying  the  husband  ot  her 
early  choice.  It  grew  almost  easy  to  think  of  those  two 
together;  I  often  felt  that  it  would  make  me  very  happy 
could  I  be  the  one  to  join  their  hands  before  the  altar,  and 
with  quiet  heart  pray,  God  bless  them  both." 

**  But  now,  Geoffrey ;  now  that  all  is  changed  ?" 

**  Hear  me  to  my  story's  end,  dear  sister.  There  followed 
the  time  when  I  heard  that  this  girl  I  had  loved  so  truly  was 
free ;  more  than  that  in  great  sorrow.  It  was  then 
I  found  that  my  heart  was  all  un-subdued.  I  had  thought 
the  battle  over  and  the  victory  won,  while  yet  the  fiercest 
combat  lay  before  me.  Then,  Margaret,  to  please  you,  I 
took  those  days  of  rest  and  I  saw  her  again,  this  gentle  Alison  ; 
it  could  not -have*  happened  by  chance,  but  rather  was 
ordained  by  providence  so  that  I  might  count  the  cost  of 
^yhat  I  offer  to  my  God,     I  thought  it  out ;   I  prayed,  and 
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upon  their  knees  at  midnight  on  Christmas  Eve.  Many 
persons  still  asseverate  that  this  is  the  case,  they  having 
remained  awake  until  the  holy  hour  on  purpose  to  see  and 
hear  for  themselves.  The  reader  will  be  reminded  of  the 
Breton  legend  that  the  ox  and  ass  receive  the  gift  of  speech 
for  an  hour  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Few  birds,  if  we  except  the  owl,  to  which  we  are  coming 
presently,  figure  more  largely  in  folk-lore  than  the  magpie,  a 
bird  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  being  killed  out,  in  the 
interests  of  game-preservers,  quicker  than  the  superstitions 
connected  with  it.  Mag  is  a  bird  of  augury,  and,  when  seen 
**  singly,"  now,  according  to  the  popular  rhyme,  is  supposed 
to  be  dogging  the  footsteps  of  the  beholder.  That  grotesque 
yet  picturesque  race,  the  Chinese,  whose  manners  and 
customs  are  usually  the  reverse  of  those  of  European  nations, 
keep  up  their  reputation  for  singularity  in  respect  to  the 
flight  of  magpies,  and  in  the  Flovery  Land  the  sight  of  one 
magpie  is  supposed  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  beholder, 
while  a  pair,  seen  by  John  Chinaman,  send  him  off  in  a  panic 
to  his  joss-house,  where  he  endeavours  to  propitiate  his  idols 
by  burning  scented  sticks  and  pieces  of  coloured  paper. 
Lancashire,  besides  its  famous  witches,  is  still  rich  in  mines 
of  popular  superstition,  and  the  dread  of  poor  Mag,  when 
seen  solus^  has  by  no  means  died  out  in  the  "ountry  of 
the  Redcore.  We  quite  recently  read  of  a  gentleman  en- 
countering this  singular  superstition  in  the  person  of  a  native 
of  that  county,  advanced  in  life,  and  apparentl}^  in  his  senses, 
who  was  angling  in  the  river  Ribble.  **  I  shall  catch  none 
to-day,"  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  in  a  melancholy  tone, 
**  Why  not  ?"  asked  the  stranger,  **  the  day  does  not  seem 
unfavourable  ?"  "  No,  but  do  you  not  see  that  magpie  ?"  was 
the  conclusive  answer. 

The  **  ghastly,  black,  and  midnight  raven,"  plays  a 
conspicuous  part  in  many  of  the  popular  local  legends  of 
romantic  Scotland,  some  of  which  we  ourselves  remember 
to  have  heard  on  the  borders  of  Loch  Skene,  a  beautiful 
spot  in  the  wilds  of  Forfarshire.  Many  stories,  some  grue- 
some others  humorous,  are  told  of  a  former  possessor  of  the 
lands,  called  the  **  Old  Laird  of  Skene."  He  was  a  noted 
necromancer,  and  professor  of  the  black  art,  into  the 
mysteries  of  which  he  had  been  initiated  at  an  University  in 
Italy,  where  every  year  the  Evil  One  claimed  as  a  tithe  the 
student  who  was  the  last  to  enter  the  portal  on  New  Year's 
Eve.  One  year  in  the  hurly-burly  the  Laird  of  Skene  was 
last,  and  just  as  **  Old  Clootie"  made  a  grab  to  seize  his 
victim,  "  See,"  said  Skene,  "  there  is  one  behind  me."  In 
the  bright  moonlight  for  once  the  Fiend  Was  deceived,  and 
grasped  the  shadow  instead  of  the  substance,  and  ever  after 
the  Laird,  like  Peter  Schemil,  was  a  shadowless  man.     But 
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the  most  £ainous  feat  of  the  notorious  laird  was  when  he 
undertook  for  a  wager  to  ride  across  the  loch  in  his  coach 
and  four  on  a  single  night's  frost.  This  is  told  around  the 
highland  hearth  with  great  minuteness  of  detail,  how  the 
laird  carefully  yoked  the  horses  himself,  put  his  coachman 
on  the  box  with  strict  injunctions  to  drive  at  full  gallop  and 
keep  his  horses'  heads  straight  for  the  Hill  o'  Fare,  a 
conspicuous  mountain  ten  miles  off,  how  with  a  loaded 
pistol  in  his  hand  he  threatened  the  coachman  with  instant 
death  it  he  slackened  speed  or  looked  behind  him.  Anima- 
ted by  fear  for  his  life  and  faith  in  the  power  of  his  master, 
the  coachman  started,  and,  true  to  his  trust,  altho'  woefully 
alarmed  by  the  fearful  noises  issuing  from  the  carriage,  he 
never  faltered  till  his  horses'  feet  were  safely  placed  on  the 
further  shore,  when  curiosity  overcame  his  terror,  and  he 
ventured  to  glance  back  over  his  shoulders,  whereupon  the 
carriage  wheels  instantly  sank  through  the  ice,  and  a  black 
raven  with  a  horrid  screech  flew  off  the  rumble.  But  the 
laird  had  won  his  wager.  I  have  been  gravely  told  that 
when  the  loch  is  frozen  over  the  marks  of  the  coach- wheels 
can  still  be  seen  on  the  ice,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
ever  seen  them.  When  the  old  laird  lay  on  his  death-bed 
in  Skene  House,  a  black  raven  and  a  white  dove  for  two 
days  fought  incessantly  on  the  top  of  the  old  ruined  tower. 
The  sick  man,  informed  of  the  conflict,  sent  often  to  see  how 
the  battle  fared.  At  last,  when  at  the  point  of  death,  he 
heard  that  victory  seemed  in  favour  of  the  raven.  "  I 
thought  so,"  said  the  auld  laird,  and,  turning  his  face  to  the 
wall,  expired. 

We  now  come  to  the  owl,  a  bird  which  we  believe  has 
given  rise  to  more  fables  and  prejudices  than  any  living 
creature.  Bird  of  Minerva  though  it  be,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered of  evil  omen  in  all  countries,  and  has  been  held  up  to 
reprobation  by  poets  of  all  ages  and  nations  from  Virgil, 
Horace,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  down  to  the  author  of 
"  Christabel."  With  its  staring  aspect,  and  its  noiseless 
nocturnal  flight,  it  seems  to  have  inspired  man  himself  with 
something  of  the  terror  it  excites  among  the  feathered 
creation.  Its  doleful  hoot,  echoing  through  the  shades  of 
night  over  the  house  of  sickness,  is  to  this  day  universally 
regarded  by  the  superstitious  as  an  infallible  prediction  of 
death. 

Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow, 

Whilst  the  scritch-owl  scritching  loud, 

Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
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and  therefore  Arthur  stands  precisely  as  he  did  before.  I 
should  never  think  of  altering  my  disposal  of  what  I  have  to 
leave  because  a  young  man  is  a  simpleton  ;  all  the  same  he 
will  be  disappointed  if  he  expects  the  lion's  share." 

"  Oh  I  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  please,"  said  Alison 
bhishing.  **  It  was  only  that  I  could  not  bear  he  should 
suffer  because  he  did  not  wish  to  marry  me.  I  suppose  I 
never  should  have  thought  of  it  only  for  a  hint  Mrs.  Collinson 
dropped  one  day." 

**  I  don't  care  for  Mrs.  Collinson,"  said  Miss  Grayburn,  "  I 
hope  I  always  treat  her  as  the  wife  of  our  rector  has  a  right 
to  expect ;  but  privately  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  love 
lost  between  us." 

Alison  smiled  ;  she  knew  as  much  without  any  telling,  for 
never  surely  could  two  women  be  more  utterly  uncongenial. 

*•  Ah  !  you're  smiling  now  ;  well  that  is  better  than  crying," 
said  Miss  Penelope.  *'  And  mind,  Alison,  I  am  always  to  be 
**  Aunt  Pen,"  though  my  dear  nephew  has  seen  fit  to  deprive 
me  of  that  title  by  right." 

Alison's  eyes  filled,  as  she  kissed  the  wrinkled  old  hand; 
beneath  the  odd  and  sometimes  abrupt  manner  she  knew 
that  there  was  a  warmth  of  heart  and  kind  true  sympathy, 
such  as  perhaps  no  one  else  had  for  her  just  then. 

**  Dear  Aunt  Pen,"  she  began,  but  the  old  lady  struck  in 
with***  Don't  be  sentimental,  child,"  and  whatever  Alison 
had  been  about  to  say  was  not  spoken. 

Upon  the  next  Tuesday  evening,  when  Arthur  Grayburn 
came  home  from  his  office,  and  after  a  few  words  with  his 
mother  went  upstairs  to  prepare  for  a  dinner-party  to  which 
he  had  been  invited,  he  saw  a  parcel  upon  his  table. 

**  From  Brighton,  eh  !"  he  exclaimed.  **  Who  among  my 
acquaintance  can  be  staying  there  ?  however  it  must  wait  ;" 
and  it  was  not  till  hours  afterwards  that  he  broke  the  seals 
of  the  packet.  The  letters  he  burned  immediately  ;  the  opal 
ring  and  a  plain  gold  locket,  his  only  gifts,  he  gazed  on 
sorrowfully  enough.  *'  I  will  ask  my  mother  to  have  them  ; 
I  think  that  is  what  Alison  would  like  best,"  and  he  went 
down-stairs  and  gave  them  to  Mrs.  Grayburn  who  locked 
them  safely  away  for  many  years.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  what  a  man  can  do  with  his  first  wife's  wedding- 
ring  upon  his  second  marriage,  and  if  ever  a  betrothal  ring 
\\  )es  service  more  than  once  ;  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  me 

..  t  Arthur  Grayburn  could  not  have  disposed  of  his  treasures 
more  judiciously  and  well,  than  when  he  placed  them  in  his 
Tuotlier's  hand. 

When  Miss  Hill  had  her  brother  with  her  once  again, 'and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  his  meeting  with  Miss 
Grayburn  and  Alison  transpired,  she  was  inclined  to  hope 
that  her  dearest  wishes  mi^ht  be  realized. 


AVE     BONA    CRUX. 
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RULES  FOR  THE  RAIL. 

RAILWAYS  are  still  modern  things.  A  man  need 
not  have  been  born  in  the  last  century  to  remember 
the  old  coaching  days.  As  they  are  modern,  there  has 
perhaps  hardly  been  time  yet  to  consider  the  rules  which 
should  guide  the  conduct  of  passengers  thereon.  We  shall  be 
making  a  step  therefore  in  the  right  direction  by  presenting 
our  readers  with  a  written  code  of  rules,  which  long 
experience  of  railway  travelling  has  led  us  to  believe  exist, 
although  unwritten,  upon  the  rail.  Railways  are  19th 
century  things ;  and  the  grand  principle  at  the  bottom 
of  our  rules  must  be  a  19th  century  principle — the  grand 
principle  that  charity  begins  at  home  and  that  a  man's  first 
and  chiefest  duty  is  to  himself. 

I. — If  on  a  cold  day  you  are  in  a  waiting  roam  before  the 
train  starts,  duty  to  self  requires  that  you  should  warm  your- 
self well  before  starting.  Occupy  therefore  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  whole  of  the  fire.  This  may  be  done  at  the 
smaller  stations  by  planting  one  foot  firmly  on  one  side  of 
the  fender  ;  then  place  the  other  on  the  fender  itself  the 
other  side  ;  you  may  thus  stretch  your  whole  body  over  the 
fire  and  prevent  any  other  person  from  interfering  with  your 
legitimate  warmth. 

II. — On  entering  the  carriage  be  careful  to  put  your  feet, 
especially  if  the  day  be  muddy,  on  the  opposite  seat.  Having 
paid  your  money  you  are  entitled  to  all  the  comfort  you  can 
get.  The  effect  may  be  to  prevent  anyone  from  sitting 
opposite  to  you  ;  if  anyone  does,  he  will  be  rightly  punished 
for  interfering  with  your  comfort  by  the  mud  upon  his  clothes. 

III. — Railway  travelling  being  irksome,  it  is  right  to  relieve 
its  tediousness  by  whistling  or  even  by  humming.  Your 
neighbours  may  probably  not  have  heard  the  tune  before, 
and,  as  it  will  not  interfere  with  yourself,  you  can  thus  en- 
large their  knowledge  and  improve  their  taste. 

IV. — Sit  nearest  the  window  so  that  you  can  command  it, 
and  open  or  shut  it  without  reference  to  fellow  travellers.  If 
you  are  young  and  healthy,  and  enjoy  the  March  winds,  keep 
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it  open.      The  lady  with  the  neuralgia  next  to  you   can 

obviously  change  compartments  at  the  next  station. 

V. — It  is  always  best  to  be  silent  in  a  Railway  Carriage. 
You  never  know  with  what  company  you  are  mixing,  and 
duty  to  self  requires  that  you  should  not  scatter  courtesies 
and  kindness  on  every  unknown  stranger.  If  however  you 
tire  of  whistling,  talk  to  some  casual  acquaintance  of  your 
neighbour's  character  ;  or  again  of  religion  ;  it  is  not  unusual 
to  speak  against  Catholics — there  may  be  a  Catholic  in  the 
train,  but  as  Catholics  are  still  in  the  country  more  or  less 
on  sufferance,  it  would  be  unreasonable  if  they  complained. 

VI, — If  you  are  not  a  Catholic,  and  a  Catholic  Clergyman 
be  in  the  carriage,  and  you  happen  to  have  a  Tract  about 
you,  present  him  with  one.  Do  always  what  you  can,  not 
interfering  with  the  charity  due  to  self,  to  make  your  neighbour 
comfortable.  He  is  sure  to  refuse  it,  and  then  you  ma}' while 
away  the  time  with  a  quarrel,  abuse  his  doctrines,  and  recom- 
mend him  to  sit  under  Spurgeon, 

VII. — In  a  fog,  if  you  incline  to  talk  rather  than  to  music 
and  you  travel  with  timorous  females,  old  or  young,  who  shiver 
at  every  fog  signal,  dilate  on  the  dangers  of  fogs,  and 
when  the  train  stops  and  screams,  express  your  tear  that  you 
hear  an  express  train  coming  rapidly  up  behind.  Indeed, 
fog  or  no  fog,  horrible  railway  accidents  are  a  good  subject 
of  talk  in"a  train,  and  are  perhaps  better  than  even  silence  or 
whistling. 

VI 1 1. — Babies  can  easilj'  be  managed  so  as  to  make 
travelling  less  tiresome.  So  dispose  them  that  they  will  put 
their  innocent  fingers,  sticky  with  gingerbread,  on  the  new 
black  trousers  of  your  opposite  neighbour.  He  may  not  like 
it,  but  the  amusement  of  your  babe  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  annoyance  of  a  stranger.     Home  is  first. 

IX. — If  you  see  fellow-travellers  utterly  bewildered  by  the 
cries  of  the  porters,  and  manifestly  going  wrong,  it  would  be 
mistaken  kindness  to  put  them  right.  Let  them  learn  self- 
trust.  ETxperience  in  these  days  must  be  bought,  and  that 
habit  of  leaning  on  others  is  an  old-world  thing,  exploded 
with  the  false  charity  of  former  days. 

The  applications  of  our  grand  principle  are  Legion.  We 
cannot  give  them  all.  But  our  great  principle  is  undeniably 
true.  Charity  begins  at  home,  and  No.  i  is  palpably  before 
No.  2. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

IT  took  Mrs.  Lever  several  days  to  recover  herself  from  the 
effect  of  the  change  from  Holme  Lodge  to  Finsbury 
Circus,  during  which  time  she  remained  almost  entirely  in 
her  own  spacious  bedroom,  with  Pratt  in  close  attendance  ; 
it  was  left  to  Alison  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  her  uncle. 

Mr.  Green  was  of  that  class  termed  **  lucky  ;"  a  man  who, 
beginning  lite  with  neither  money  nor  expectations,  managed 
to  work  his  way  up  from  the  extreme  tail-end  of  an  old  city 
business,  to  be  its  head  ;  the  capital  at  starting  being  shrewd- 
ness and  strong  purpose.  He  could  afford  to  spend  money 
now  ;  and  so  his  house  was  replete  with  every  comfort  and 
sign  of  plenty,  but  he  resisted  all  the  arguments  of  friends  who 
w^ould  have  had  him  leave  his  business  and  retire  to  some 
country  mansion  ;  **  why,"  he  asked,  **  should  he  not  make 
a  few  more  thousands  while  he  could,  and  why  leave  the  town 
he  loved  for  the  seclusion  of  a  village  which  he  should  find 
detestable  ?" 

So  through  hail  and  rain,  frost  and  fog,  sunshine  or  snow, 
James  Green,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  went  to  his  house  ot 
business  in  the  morning  by  ten  o'clock,  and  returned  to  his 
private  residence  in  the  Circus  for  a  six  o'clock  dinner  ;  and 
meanwhile  people  said  he  was  getting  cent,  per  cent,  for  his 
money,  and  making  three  thousand  by  every  one  thousand  ot 
his  cautious  speculations.  At  home  he  was  pleasant  enough  ; 
liberal  to  his  three  elderlv  servants,  cordial  to  the  men  of 
kindred  spiiit  who  dined  with  him  now  and  then  and  for  whom 
he  brought  out  some  of  his  '20  port,  and  now  that  his  sister 
and  Alison  had  become  inmates  of  the  household  he  was 
anxious  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy,  as  far  as  he 
knew  how. 

But,  as  she  often  confided  to  her  daughter,  **  dear  James  '* 
was  a  great  trial  to  Mrs.  Lever.  For  one  thing  he  suggested 
•*  plenty  of  beef  and  mutton,  and  a  glass  of  good  port," 
whenever  she  alluded  to  her  extreme  delicacy,  and  if  she 
told  him  that  she  had  no  appetite  he  urged  her  to  get  up  early 
in  the  morning  and  take  more  exercise  1  But  worse  than  all, 
Mr.  Green  was  vulgar  enough  to  revert  now  and  then  to  the 
earlier  life  which  Mrs.  Lever  had  long  buried  in  oblivion  ;  the 
time  before  her  deceased  husband  had  set  up  for  an  independ- 
ent gentleman ! 

*' Tm  sure,  Julia,"  said  he  one  evening  when  she  had  con- 
sulted him  on  the  benefit  to  be  expected  if  she  tried  some 
new  **  system  "  of  which  people  were  talking,  *•  I'm  sure  it 
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was  the  very  worst  day's  business  your  husband  ever  did 
when  he  gave  up  the  shop.  I  don't  mean  as  regards  himself, 
for  he  found  out  his  mistake  too  late,  and  died  a  poor  man 
when  he  might  have  died  a  rich  one.  I  mean  it  was  bad  ior 
you,  for  it  seems  to  me  by  your  own  shewing  that  you  have 
never  had  good  health  since  )ou  went  into  Sussex,  a  matter 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  You'd  a  fresh  colour  in  your 
cheeks,  and  a  different  look  about  you  when  you  lived  on  the 
premises,  and  took  care  of  yourself  and  the  child  without 
any  smart  maid  to  wait  on  you.  It's  a  pity,  but  it  can't  be 
helped  I  suppose,  Julia,  however  I'm  sure  your  ailments 
would  disappear  if  you  took  plenty  of  exercise,  looked  after 
the  servants  for  instance,  and  shook  up  a  bed  now  and  then, 
and  kept  the  keys  of  the  store-room,"  added  Mr.  Green  with 
a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Mrs.  Lever  tried  mild  hysterics,  but  gave  them  up  for  more 
subdued  weeping,  ending  in  a  sulky  silence  which  she  in- 
tended for  a  resignation  that  might  touch  the  heart  of  the 
offender;  but  everything  was  lost  upon  uncle  James,  who 
persisted  in  talking  in  his  loud,  cheery  tones  to  Alison,  and 
even  called  on  her  for '*  a  nice  lively  tune,"  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  aware  that  her  mother's  nerves  could  not 
support  any  music. 

"  Cruel,  heartless,  coarse,"  and  many  more  such  epithets 
were  bestowed  upon  her  brother,  when  Mrs.  Lever  was  alone 
with  Alison  ;  but  as  he  gave  her  a  comfortable  home  such  as 
she  could  not  have  secured  by  any  other  arrangement,  she 
kept  the  peace  outwardly  though  that  word  **  shop"  would 
ramble  in  her  mind  for  ever ;  yet  after  all  the  constant 
intercourse  with  one  so  un-refined  was  but  one  more  addition 
to  the  many  trials  of  her  life.  **  Poor  James  "  she  hence- 
forth styled  her  brother  in  letters  and  conversations,  and 
frequently  remarked  to  Alison  that  she  never  had  been  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  mixing  only  in  the  very 
best  circle  as  since  she  came  to  town,  living  as  she  did  with 
one  whose  tone  and  conversation  proved  conclusively  that  it 
was  impossible  to  "  touch  pitch  "  without  therewith  being 
defiled. 

Some  of  the  large  wholesale  stationers  and  booksellers  and 
others  who  were  among  Mr.  Green's  visitors  used  to  wonder 
a  little  where  Alison  got  her  face  and  form,  which  certainly 
might  have  passed  muster  among  ladies  of  the  most 
irreproachable  pedigree,  she  was  such  a  contrast  to  the  over- 
dressed, faded  woman  who  languished  in  the  safe-corner  and 
needed  her  fan,  or  her  vinaigteite  or  some  service  at  some-one's 
hands  every  third  minute,  **  I  am  such  a  poor  weak  creature," 
being  the  excuse  for  everything. 

Yes,  Alison  was  one  of  Nature's  gentle- women  whom  we 
do  find  occasionally  in  every  rank  of  life,  and  who  would  be 
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refined  and  intelligent  in  any  and  every  circumstance  in  which 
fate  might  place  them. 

With  all  Mrs.  Lever's  horror  of  trade,  her  love  of  gossip 
and  gossiping  visitors  caused  her  to  receive  the  calls  of  some 
of  these  city  tradesmen's  wives  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
cordiality  ;  and  she  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  dilating 
upon  her  former  grandeur  as  well  as  upon  her  mental  and 
physical  sufferings. 

"  Did  she  like  Finsbur}'^  ?"  **  Well  of  course  it  was  a  great 
change,  a  very  great  change.  Dear  James  tried  to  make  her 
comfortable,  but  after  what  she  had  been  used  to,  she  could 
not  at  once  accomodate  herself  to  such  different  surroundings. 
And  then  society  in  the  country  was  so  different,  so  very  select, 
indeed  their  old  neighbourhood  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  places  you  could  find."  So  did  Mrs.  Lever  run  on, 
until  some  of  her  visitors  went  away  scarcely  able  to  believe 
this  was  not  "  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls,"  instead  of 
the  sister  of  James  Green,  and  the  widow  of  Archibald  Lever, 
both  of  whom  were  known  as  "  men  who  had  risen." 

Alison  on  the  contrary  made  no  acquaintances.  The  few 
girls  who  came  in  the  compan}*^  of  their  mothers  to  pay 
morning  calls  did  not  find  her  much  to  their  taste  ;  perhaps 
she  was  too  pretty  to  please  them. 

It  was  quite  a  month  after  their  coming  to  London  before 
Margaret  Hill  called ;  she  had  not  liked  to  intrude  on  them 
earlier,  she  said,  when  Mrs.  Lever  reproached  her  for  such 
tardy  courtesy. 

Alison  was  pleased  indeed  to  see  a  former  friend,  but  it 
was  not  until  Miss  Hill  rose  to  leave  that  there  was  time  for 
them  to  exchange  a  word,  so  continuous  had  been  the  flow 
of  Mrs.  Lever's  remarks,  questions,  and  complaints.  **  I 
hope  you  will  come  and  see  me  sometimes,"  said  Margaret 
then.  "  I  am  much  alone  as  my  brother  works  hard  among 
his  poor  and  only  gives  me,  his  society  at  meal  times.  I 
shall  be  so  glad,  Alison,  if  you  will  come  for  an  hour  or  two, 
either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  ;  whenever  your  mother 
can  spare  you." 

Miss  Hill  was  quite  honest  in  saying  this  for  she  liked  the 
girl,  and  felt  it  would  be  pleasant  to  meet  sometimes  ;  but 
there  was  a  deeper  reason  in  her  heart  for  this  general  invita- 
tion, which  in  some  cases  means  little,  but  in  her  case  meant 
so  much.  Margaret,  (though  never  intending  to  try  her 
skill  as  a  match -maker)  really  did  desire  with  all  her  heart 
that  Geoffrey  should  succumb  to  the  p;entle  charm  of  that 
gentle  manner,  those  sweet  grey  eyes,  and  give  up  for  ever 
his  "  ridiculous  "  ideas  concerning  clerical  celibacy. 

Mrs.  Lever,  reclining  after  the  fatigue  of  talking  with  the 
clergyman's  sister,  had  something  of  the  same  idea  revolving 
in  her  brain  though  it  had  never  been  there  till  that  day.     It 
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would  not  do  for  a  girl  like  Alison,  without  fortune,  to  remain 
unmarried  ;  if  an  heiress  chose  the  career  of  a  spinster  it  was 
an  eccentricity  which  might  be  pardoned  her,  but  otherwise 
such  choice  was  in-excusable.  Havmg  therefore  made  up 
her  mind  that  her  daughter  must  marry  someougj  how  natural 
it  was  to  make  that  prospective  husband  none  other  than 
Geoffrey  Hill,  a  young  man  of  good  birth  and  clerical 
standing,  of  suitable  age  also,  and  whose  sister  was  anxious 
to  renew  the  acquaintance  which  had  begun  in  Sussex. 

**  My  dear  child,  this  dull  confined  existence  is  very  bad 
for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Lever  the  next  morning,  •*  You  seem 
quite  languid  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  shut  up  as  you  are 
without  any  companions  of  your  own  age." 

•*  Oh  !  Ma'ma,  you  know  I  am  not  used  to  many  compan- 
ions. I  never  went  to  see  anyone  very  often  when  we  were 
at  Holme,  except  indeed  dear  old  Aunt  Penelope.*' 

•*  I  wonder  Mrs.  Grayburn  does  not  call  on  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Lever  diverted  for  the  moment  from  her  course  by  this 
glimpse  of  a  fresh  grievance.  **  I  am  sure  it  is  a  little  mark 
of  attention  which  in  her  place  I  should  not  have  omitted, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  resent  in  that  most  unfortu- 
nate affair  between  you  and  Arthur.  I  am  sure  if  any  one  is 
to  feel  hurt,  it  is  myself,  having  my  only  child  treated  so 
shamefully ;  but  then,  I  always  was  the  most  forgiving 
creature  in  the  world,  forgiving  even  to  a  fault  as  a  dear  friend 
of  mine  now  deceased  used  to  say,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to 
let  bygones  be  bygones." 

**  Ma'ma,  I  do  not  see  how  Mrs.  Grayburn  should  know 
we  are  living  in  London,  besides  they  are  so  lar  from  the 
city,"  said  Alison,  whose  face  was  a  shade  paler  than  before 
the  mention  of  her  former  lover. 

'  **  There  are  broughams  to  be  hired,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs. 
Lever,  crossly.  "  Really  I  think  if  I  had  such  robust  health 
as  Mrs.  Grayburn,  or  Mrs.  Cuninghame  either,  I  should  not 
mind  even  taking  the  omnibus  lor  the  purpose  of  seeing  an 
old  friend,  though  to  be  sure  it  is  terrible  to  think  of  the 
dirty  people  who  do  ride  in  omnibuses." 

•*  But  if  they  do  not  know  where  we  are,"  suggested  Alison, 
once  more. 

**  My  dear  child,  how  very  fond  of  argument  you  are.  I 
begin  to  think  you  are  taking  pattern  by  your  uncle  James 
who  always  must  have  the  last  word.  Do  check  yourself  my 
love,  it  is  so  very  un-refined,  and  though  excusable  in  him 
from  the  fact  of  his  never  mixing  in  polite  society,  it  will  not 
do  for  you.  Dear  me,  what  was  I  saying  when  you  interrupted 
me  so  ?  oh  !  about  those  Grayburns.  Of  course  they  know 
where  we  are,  do  you  suppose  Miss  Penelope  has  not  told 
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them  long  ago  7  Fond  of  gossip  as  old  maids  are,  she  would 
give  them  the  whole  history  of  our  reverses  and  present 
position  5^ou  may  be  sure.** 

There  was  a  pause  which  Alison  did  not  bridge  over,  and 
therefore  Mrs.  Lever  continued  her  homily. 

**  Talking  of  old  m?ids  reminds  me  of  Margaret  Hill,  dear. 
She  is  an  old  maid,  but  then  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that 
there  was  some  good  reason  for  it ;  the  young  man  died  and 
Margaret  put  on  the  deepest  mourning ;  you  see  she  wears 
very  dark  colours  to  this  day,  in  fact  it  was  most  romantic. 
But  she  is  a  good  creature  and  j'ou  must  go  and  see  her  very 
often,  Alison  ;  it  will  quite  cheer  you  up.  That  brother  too 
is  one  of  the  most  sensible  well-informed  men  I  have  ever 
met  with,  and  you  would  like  him  if  you  knew  him  better ; 
the  opportunity  of  a  little  talk  with  a  clergj^man  sometimes 
is  an  in-estimable  privilege,"  added  Mrs.  Lever. 

"  But  you  heard  for  yourself,  Ma'ma,  that  Margaret 
scarcely  ever  sees  him,"  said  Alison  with  a  smile. 

"  No,  I  can  quite  believe  it.  Tired  with  the  cares 
and  burdens  of  his  ministerial  office,  he  must  want  a  more 
lively  companion,  poor  fellow.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of 
these  days  he  will  marry  ;  clergymen  ought  to  marry  young, 
in  my  opinion  the  Bishops  should  make  it  a  rule.  However 
you  must  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Hill  and  her 
brother,  Alison  ;  and  if  I  thought  your  Uncle  would  not  drag 
in  some  of  his  odious  city  people,  I  should  propose  asking 
them  both  in  to  a  nice  little  quiet  dinner,  and  you  could  give 
us  some  music  afterwards.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it  Mrs* 
Collinson  told  me  that  Mr.  Hill's  musical  taste  was  something 
wonderful." 

"  I  suppose  then  the  singing  is  good  at  his  church.  I 
should  like  to  go  there  some  Sunday,"  said  Alison  innocently 
unconscious  of  her  mother's  schemes. 

**  Well !  do  so,  my  child.  I  am  sure  if  my  wretched 
health  would  permit  of  my  going  to  church  at  all,  I  should 
like  to  hear  GeoflPrey  Hill  preach  above  anything.  You  must 
pay  a  visit  to  Margaret  and  find  out  exactly  where  the 
church  is,  and  then  perhaps  some  day  I  might  be  able 
to  drive  with  you,  or  at  any  rate  you  could  take  Pratt; 
I  would  manage  to  spare  her  now  and  then  if  it  is  to  give 
you  any  pleasure,"  and  as  she  made  this  promise  Mrs.  Lever 
felt  herself  to  be  a  most  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  mother. 

At  breakfast  that  same  morning,  Margaret  Hill  told 
her  brother  that  she  had  been  to  Finsbury  Circus.  "  I  was 
quite  sorry  to  see  Alison  looking  so  delicate ;  she  always 
was  very  quiet  but  now  it  positively  amounts  to  depression 
I  fancy,  nor  do  I  wonder  at  it,  shut  up  in  a  town  house 
which  she  is  so  un-used  to,  and  with  only  Mrs.  Lever  and 
her  uncle  for  company.     I   have  asked  her  to  con>e  and 
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see  me  as  often  as  she  likes,  Geoffrey,  I  think  even  a  staid 
old  body  like  myself  will  be  better  for  her  than  no  friends  at 
all." 

"  Better  for  her  than  many  other  friends,"  said  the 
clergyman  looking  affectionately  at  his  sister.  **  You  did 
right,  Margaret,  in  asking  her,  and  I  hope  she  will  come ; 
it  will  be  good  for  her  to  be  with  you." 

There  was  not  the  quiver  of  an  eyelid,  not  the  least 
variation  in  his  tone,  not  one  of  the  signs  of  un-subdued  love, 
any  of  which  would  have  rejoiced  Margaret's  heart. 

"  Surely  he  has  become  an  icicle,"  she  thought  to  herself, 
but  she  only  said,  **  Oh  !  Geoffrey,  will  you  ever  make  me 
happy,  ever  take  the  step  which  above  all  others  I  long  to 
see  you  take  ?" 

The  young  man  looked  at  her  steadily  and  calmly.  **  I 
trust  I  may  make  you  happy,  Margaret,  but  if  you  mean  by 
marrying,  it  will  never  be.  Never,  mark  me,  nor  must  you 
think  of  any  such  tie  as  possible  between  me  and  Alison 
Lever ;  I  thank  God  that  not  the  faintest  thrill  of  human 
love  passes  through  my  heart,  nor  as  I  speak  her  name ; 
nevertheless  I  would  gladly  be  her  friend  if  ever  she  needs 
my  help,  and  more  gladly  know  that  she  had  your  help  and 
friendship,  my  dear  sister.     And  now  I  must  go  to  my  work." 

Margaret  had  never  betrayed  Geoffrey's  secret  in  writing 
home  to  her  mother  her  weekly  report  of  his  health,  occupa- 
tions, &c. ;  but  on  this  particular  morning  which  chanced 
to  be  Tuesday,  the  day  for  sending  a  letter  into  Warwick- 
shire, as  her  habit  had  been  since  she  came  to  act  as  her 
brother's  house-keeper,  it  seemed  impossible  not  to  hint  at 
her  anxieties  regarding  him. 

**  I  begin  to  despair  of  dear  Geoffrey  marrying,"  she  wrote. 
**  There  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  best  girls  you  could  desire 
to  see  his  wife  living  quite  near  to  us,  and  indeed  there  was 
a  time  when  he  was  far  from  indifferent  to  her.  But  now  all 
that  is  evidently  past,  and  I  cannot  but  think  he  is  getting 
impregnated  with  some  of  these  Anglo- Catholic  notions, 
such  as  the  celibacy  of  ^he  clergy." 

**  I  dont  think  I  have  said  anything  he  could  mind," 
reflected  Margaret,  as  she  scanned  her  letter  before  closing  it. 
"  And  it  is  a  relief  just  to  tell  my  mother  what  are  my  fears 
for  him." 

When  Mrs.  Hill  read  what  her  daughter  had  written,  she 
was  a  good  deal  disturbed  nor  did  she  shew  the  letter  to  her 
husband  till  she  had  cogitated  over  it  for  many  hours. 
When  evening  came  however,  she  went  out  to  find  him  in 
the  garden  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time. 

**  Do  read  Margaret's  letter,"  she  said  handing  it  to  him. 
**  It  has  worried  me  all  day,  only  I  scarcely  liked  to  let  you 
know  what  she  fears." 
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The  old  gentleman  took  the  sheet  quickly,  but  a  smile 
)>roke  over  his  face  as  he  came  to  the  part  which  ha^ 
created  such  an  impression  upon  his  wife. 

**  Oh  !  you  silly  women,  both  of  you,"  he  said  beginning 
|to  laugh.  **  Geoffrey  is  only  a  young  man,  and  he  will  of 
course  have  all  manner  of  crotchets  like  the  rest  of  theixu 
There  is  a  sort  of  rage  for  Ritualism  or  Anglicanism  just 
now,  and  like  the  measles  it  is  infectious,  and  also  like  the 
pieasles  some  have  it  mildly,  and  some  in  a  more  aggravated 
iorm.  If  our  son  has  it  mildly,  as  Margaret  seems  to  imply! 
we  will  be  very  thankful,  for  (again  like  the  measles)  it  is  a 
l^ood  thin^  over  while  he  is  still  so  young." 

Mrs.  Hill  tried  to  believe  her  husband  was  right ;  for  fort] 
years  and  more  she  had  found  him  an  almost  unfailing 
oracle,  so  she  sought  to  re-assure  Margaret  when  shij 
4pswered  her  letter. 

But  this  watchful  sister  could  not  be  deceived ;  living 
with  Geoffrey  she  saw  certain  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
much  dreaded  **  Advance.'*  First  he  gave  up  the  Rock  and 
took  the  Church  Times  ;  then  he  kept  every  Friday  as  a  day 
of  abstinence,  and  when  at  length  he  told  Margaret  his 
determination  to  reform  the  order  of  services  at  his  Church, 
which  hitherto  had  been  after  the  pattern  of  the  most  un- 
adulterated Evangelicalism,  she  was  not  surprised,  although 
she  set  a  mark  against  the  day  in  her  pocket  Almanac  as  th^ 
^te  of  GeoflFrey's  first  step  upon  a  slippery  path. 

To  be  continued. 


SUPERNATURAL  LIFE  OF  ANIMALS. 


BEES. 

^ '  /^UT  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the 
VJr  strong  came  forth  sweetness."  Such  was  the  riddle 
which  the  bees  put  into  Samson's  head  when  they  had 
^ored  their  honey  in  the  mouth  of  the  lion  which  he  had 
slain.  And  for  three  days  there  was  no  answer  to  the 
Question,  nor  would  have  been  unless  Samson  had  himsetf 

Evealed  it,  for  the  strong  man  was  weak  with  tenderness  and 
ve. 

And  is  this  part  of  the  supernatural  history  of  bees  ?  Yes, 
surely  the  whole  tale  is  supernatural.  It  was  ••  done  by  the 
1-^rd,"  that  he  sought  a  bride  not  of  the  children  of  Isra^. 
It  was  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Lord,*'  which  made  him  tear  the 
lion  as  he  would  have  torn  a  kid  ;  and  it  was  by  providence 
that  a  swarm  of  bees  had  in  a  few  days  gathered  a  stor^ 
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Rummer  months  diarrhoea  medicine  and  lemonade  may  be 
bad  on  application. 

The  work  itself  of  a  sorter  is  not  laborious,  though  it  is 
active  while  it  lasts.  The  heavy  work  is  done  by  porters  and 
labourers.  The  carriage  ot  heavy  goods  from  one  floor  to 
another  is  accomplished  by  those  inestimable  hydraulic  lifts. 
There  are  sometimes  accidents  with  the  machinery  of  these 
lifts,  and  we  remember  one  which  unfortunately  proved  fatal 
to  a  poor  fellow  whose  duty  it  was  to  load  and  unload  it. 

Visitors  of  distinction  are  frequently  received,  and  are 
shown  all  through  the  establishment  by  the  guides  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  who  explain  the  various  duties.  The 
Japanese  Embassy,  the  Assyrian  Patriarch,  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  and  many  distinguished  names  appear  on  the 
visitors'  book. 

Among  the  redeeming  features  of  the  establishment  let  us 
not  forget  to  mention,  with  something  of  praise,  as  a  little 
antidote  for  idleness  and  indiscipline,  the  49th  Middlesex 
Rifle  Volunteers,  commonly  called  Post  Office  Rifle 
Volunteers.  This  Corps  does  not  by  any  means  rank  last 
amongst  the  volunteer  corps,  and  has  been  especially 
distinguished  at  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres.  Much  praise  is 
due  to  the  Head  Officer  Colonel  Du  Plat  Taylor.  The 
duties  of  officers  offer  admirable  opportunities  lor  frequent 
drill,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  proficiency  of  the 
corps.     We  wish  it  every  success. 

There  are  times  of  exceeding  great  press  of  work  and  more 
than  usual  activity.  The  days  immediately  preceding  St. 
Valentine's  day  are,  if  not  the  busiest  of  all,  at  least  one 
of  the  most  busy  times.  Every  available  place  is  in  use, 
the  sorting  tables  are  crowded  with  valentines,  the  floors 
even  cannot  be  kept  clear  of  them,  and  the  whole  office  is  made 
very  objectionable  with  the  odours  of  these  highly  perfumed 
articles.  It  is  a  case  of  all  hands  to  the  pump  at  such  times, 
for  every  officer  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  is  expected  to 
'**  do  his  duty.**  During  the  season  when  it  is  customary  to 
isend  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Cards,  presents,  &c.,  the 
work  is  much  increased. 

The  arrival  of  the  Irish  Mail  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  a 
signal  for  the  discreet  and  worthy  natives  of  the  Sister  Isle 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  being  first  to  open  the  bags  from 
Dublin.  Their  brethren  of  the  Dublin  Office  are  thoughtful 
enough  to  enclose  in  the  bags  a  quantity  of  Shamroc&, 
which  is  soon  distributed  and  displayed  in  the  button  holes 
of  these  patriotic  gentlemen.  In  their  anxiety  to  show 
devotion  to  St.  Patrick  and  loyalty  to  their  country, 
they  entirely  disregard  the  good-natured  banter  of  theii* 
£nglish  fellow  workers. 
The  eyeping  duties  close  at  a  most  convenient  time  fpr 
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visiting  theatres,  music  halls,  &c.,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
many  who  would  entice  youths  to  such  places,  especially  to 
the  lower  and  least  respectable.  The  returning  home 
after  midnight  duty,  and  the  going  to  the  early  morning  duty 
at  4.30  a.m.  are  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  the  evils 
attached  to  this  office.  One  of  our  acquaintances,  while 
returning  home  one  Saturday  from  midnight  duty,  was 
attracted  by  the  cries  of  **  Murder  and  Police  "  to  a  place  a 
lew  paces  from  the  road  where  some  twenty  people  were 
assembled.  He  was  immediately  assailed  by  some  person  from 
behind  him,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  endeavoured 
to  spare  him  the  trouble  of  carrying  home  anything  worth 
the  taking.  Failing  in  this,  and  permitting  him  to  decline 
their  invitation  to  their  wretched  den,  they  suffered  him  to 
depart.  He  related  this-  circumstance  to  a  couple  of  Police 
Constables  when  he  regained  the  road.  They  consoled  him 
much  by  tacitly  refusing  to  make  any  attempt  at  arrest, 
saying  they  *'  dare  not  enter  such  a  place  at  that  time  of 
night."  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  the 
dangers  of  London  streets  at  such  late  hours.  The 
Catholic  youth,  who  has  been  protected  by  careful  parents 
from  all  evil  things,  must  needs  encounter  the  worst  of  men 
and  women,  and  must  needs  see  vice  in  all  its  forms. 

No  intoxicants  are  of  course  permitted  on  the  premises, 
and  yet  intemperance  is  not  wholly  unknown.  The 
authorities  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  and 
in  some  cases  inflict  the  heavy  censure  of  dismissal.  They 
are  not  however  always  successful,  for  wehave  known  officers 
to  come  to  their  duty  in  an  unfit  state  for  performing  it. 

As  a  large  number  of  employes  are  summoned  on  work  at 
the  early  morning  duty,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is 
much  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  late  attendance  at  such  an 
hour.  Should  this  become  excessive,  the  authorities  compen- 
sate themselves  by  summoning  all  the  offenders  in  this  matter 
on  duty  at  other  times,  principally  on  the  Saturday 
afternoons,  without  extra  pay.  This  extra  duty  is  called  by 
the  name  of  **  Turkey,"  and  is  highly  inconvenient  to  those 
who  are  fond  of  cricket  and  foot-ball,  or  who  are  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Saturday  half-holiday  staff. 

All  officers  are  allowed  two  weeks  holiday  in  the  year, 
choosing  the  time  they  prefer  according  to  seniority. 
Christmas  daiy.  Good  Friday,  and  Bank  Holidays  cannot 
be  claimed  as  a  right,  but  as  there  is  scarcely  any  press  of 
work,  the  services  of  a  limited  number  are  dispensed  with  on 
such  days.  This  is  done  by  a  lottery,  the  winning  officers 
being  free  for  that  duty. 

In  the  year  1873  when  the  men  employed  by  the  Gas 
Company  struck  for  increased  wages,  the  Post  Office 
Authorities  gave  their  gas  to  the  Corporation  for  the  use  of 
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the  City,  and  had  in  its  place  eleven  tons  of  composite 
candles  which  were  consumed  in  a  few  days.  Officers  character- 
ized by  puerility  would  delight  in  using  them  as  missiles  for 
each  others  heads,  or  sometimes  a  packet  being  discharged 
from  the  hand  of  one  would  accidentally  upset  30  or  40 
candles  on  to  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  sorters,  the  melted 
grease  making  capital  slides  on  the  floor  for  the  juveniles. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  other  religious 
sects  have  manj^  members  among  the  employes.  This  has 
been  impressed  upon  us  by  the  frequency  of  their  tea  parties 
and  other  gatherings.  In  our  opinion  these  sects  do  an 
infinite  amount  of  harm,  by  intruding  their  various  religious 
opinions  at  the  most  inappropriate  times  ;  causing  religion 
to  be  scoffed  at  and  their  own  sincerity  doubted,  however 
meritorious  their  intentions  may  be.  Amongst  the  foremost 
in  the  ranks  is  a  sect  calling  themselves  **  Brothers,'* 
whose  especial  aim  seems  to  be  that  of  trying  to  pervert 
Catholics  and  others  to  their  Methodism. 

But  to  be  more  distinct  in  this  matter,  we  have  known 
truths  and  principles  most  dear  to  the  good  Catholic  to  be 
freely  discussed,  and  if  not  attacked  with  animation,  treated 
with  a  contemptuous  indifference,  by  those  who  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  truth  and  are  too  bigoted  to  learn  it.  We 
have  known  the  subject  of  religion  started  in  general 
conversation,  all  respect  for  such  a  subject  being  utterly 
ignored,  and  Holy  Scripture  insulted  by  the  most  filthy 
and  blasphemous  expressions  and  mis-applications. 

We  could  record  many  other  things  worthy  of  notice  but 
must  for  the  present  conclude,  earnestly  exhorting  all 
Catholic  parents  to  consider  the  points  of  this  little  narrative, 
especially  those  who  are  about  to  send  their  children  out 
into  the  world,  that  they  may  place  them  where  they  have 
the  greatest  facilities  for  preserving  their  faith  and  morals. 

Speaking  conscientiously  we  fear  we  could  not  recommend 
the  Circulation  Department  of  the  General  Post  Office  as 
such  a  place,  for  as  Thomas  Fuller  says  **  He  who  plays  with 
the  Devil's  rattles,  will  soon  be  brought  to  wield  his  sword." 


IMAGES. 

••  rriHE  Catholic  honour  of  Images  cannot  be  Idolatry  " 
I       and  why  so  ? 

Idolatry  was  in  some  way  or  other  the  worship  of  a  false 
God. 

The  Catholic  honour  of  Images  cannot  be  the  worship  of 
a  false  God. 


«3 

Idolatry  was  the  worship  of  a  God  who  never  existed. 
There  was  never  such  a  Being  as  Jupiter.  He  was  an 
imagination,  a  corruption  of  the  old  Tradition,  if  you  please, 
a  heresj'  born  of  the  old  truth  taught  by  Adam  and  Noe  ; 
but,  however  the  human  mind  came  to  fashion  him,  simply 
an  invention  of  the  human  mind.  To  worship  then  Jupiter 
or  any  ot  his  kith  and  kin,  with  a  statue  or  without  a  statue, 
was  Idolatry.  The  statue  was  a  fancy  likeness  of  a  fancy 
God.  Not  only  the  statue  but  the  very  idea  of  him  was  all 
fancy,  exceedingly  vague  and  cloudy.  Man  and  yet  not  man, 
God  and  yet  not  God,  a  God  who  eat  and  drank  and 
slept,  not  because  he  was  man,  but  because  his  Divine 
Nature  needed  eating  and  drinking  and  rest.  A  God  of 
superhuman  powers,  but  of  very  human  passions,  a  giant 
rather  than  a  God  :  a  God,  not  incarnate,  but  humanised  by 
the  human  mind,  and  humanised  by  the  grosser  and  less  civil- 
ised human  minds,  a  fleshly  God.  To  worship  then  this 
dream  in  any  way  was  Idolatry.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
statue  made  the  worship  worse :  it  was  the  falsity  of 
the  God,  whom  the  statue  represented,  that  was  the  essence 
of  the  error. 

Catholic  honour  of  Images  has  nothing  in  common  with 
this.  Nobody  pretends  that  Catholics  worship  other  than 
the  true  God.  Nobody  ventures  to  say  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  decreed  worship,  due  as  to  God,  to  any  other  than 
the  Most  Holy  Trinity.  It  is  not  in  the  Catholic  Church 
but  in  the  Church  of  England  or  Dissenting  bodies  that 
you  will  find  objection  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  its  strong 
clear  teaching.  The  Catholic  Church  still  continues  to  deny 
salvation  to  all  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Most  Holy  Trinity. 
Not  in  the  Catholic  Church  are  found  Unitarians  nor  Infidels. 
The  Unitarian  is  an  Idolater  for  he  worships  a  false  God : 
the  Infidel  escapes  being  an  Idolater  by  worshipping  nothing, 
but  the  Catholic  worships  the  one  only  God,  and  his  honour 
of  Images  can  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  old  worship 
of  Idols  representing  false  Gods. 

Catholic  Image  honour  is  not  therefore  the  worship,  as 
the  worship  of  Jupiter  was,  of  a  Being  who  never  existed  at 
all. 

A  Catholic  Image  is  the  image  of  a  real  Being,  in  the  real 
shape  which  that  Being  had  or  has.  In  no  Catholic  Church 
was  ever  seen  an  Image  of  God  in  His  Divine  Nature. 
But  God  has  become  a  man,  and  when  we  make  a  figure  of 
our  Lord  lying  in  the  cradle  or  hanging  on  the  Cross,  we 
give,  not  indeed  that  which  pretends  to  be  an  accurate 
likeness,  but  a  representation  of  a  real  form  which  God  had 
and  has,  and  in  which  He  showed  Himself  of  old  on  earth, 
and  now  shows  Himself  in  Heaven.  Our  crucifix  then  is  not 
a  fancied  image  of  a  false  God,  but  a  true  image  of  the  true 
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God  made  man.  The  Image  of  Christ  is  not  the  image  of  a 
false  God.  You  will  not  dare  to  say  therefore  that  to  pay 
due  honour  to  the  Image  of  Christ  is  Idolatry. 

Please  attend  to  this  matter  first.  Images  in  Catholic 
Churches  are  Images  of  men  and  women  known  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  not  fancy  things,  but  historical  persons.  It  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  God  became  man,  and  is  man  still ; 
and  when  an  Image  is  placed  of  Him  in  a  Catholic  Church 
it  is  the  Image  ol  a  Person  who  was  upon  this  earth  in  the 
form  and  with  the  nature  of  man. 

Therefore  the  honour  paid  to  Images  in  the  Catholic 
Church  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  old  Idolatry,  the  worship  of 
fancied  things  who  in  reality  never  were,  and  for  whom  fan- 
cied forms  were  invented  such  as  that  of  Dagon  the  Fish  God, 
or  the  Dragon  which  Daniel  destroyed.  So  far  you  will 
grant  at  all  events. 

**  But  in  old  times  the  Image  itself  was  supposed  to  be  the 
God.     Cannot  this  be  the  case  now  with  Catholics  ?'* 

You  are  right ;  in  old  times  they  did  seem  in  some  inex- 
plicable way  to  imagine  that  an  Image  really  could  be  itself 
a  God.  Certainly  it  would  seem  that  the  Babylonians,  even 
their  educated,  as  education  went  in  those  days,  and  civilised 
King  supposed  the  great  Dragon  to  eat  and  drink  verily  with  his 
bazen  mouth,  and  were  astonished  at  Daniel's  slaying  him 
by  overfeeding ;  and  Bel  was  supposed  to  receive  into  his 
super-human  maw  the  goodly  supply  of  forty  sheep  and  sixty 
vessels  of  wine.  But  you  do  not  seriously  mean  that 
Catholics  are  in  danger  of  supposing  the  Image  of  an 
Historical  Person  who  died  years  upon  years  ago  to  be  that 
very  person  himself.  You  never  knew  an  Irishman  to  imagine 
St.  Patrick's  statue  to  be  St.  Patrick  himself,  or  to  offer  to 
the  stone  or  plaster  Image  the  hospitable  draught  of  whisky 
which  he  might  probably  present  to  the  Saint  himself  in  the 
flesh. 

If  Catholics  really  supposed  the  Image  of  the  man  to  be 
the  man  himself,  they  would  do  as  the  Babylonians  did,  and 
provide  their  Images  with  substantial  board.  The  very 
multiplication  of  the  Images  renders  such  notion  absurd 
beyond  thought.  There  would  be  millions  of  St.  Patricks  all 
over  the  world  lying  on  Irish  hearts  and  dangling  from  their 
necks,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  holy  men  without 
the  lengthy  process  of  childhood. 

**  But  at  all  events  the  same  honour  may  be  paid  to  the  statue 
which  would  be  paid  to  the  individual,  and  then  it  would 
be  Idolatry.  For  instance,  on  Good  Friday  Catholics  talk 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross,  and  actually  do  adore  it. 
The  clergy  take  the  shoes  off  their  feet,  like  Moses  at  the 
burning  bush,  and  three  times  kneel  before  they  reach  the 
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Cross  itself,  and  then  bow  down  before  it  and  kiss  it.     Is  not 
this  Idolatry  ?'* 

Idolatry  !  Is  Queen  Victoria  an  Idol  ?  When  men  and 
women  spend  more  on  one  dress  for  Queen  Victoria's  sake, 
than  they  will  spend  probably  on  Almighty  God  their  whole 
lives  through,  and  go  to  be  presented  at  court,  and  bend  the 
knee  before  Her  Majesty,  are  they  guilty  of  Idolatry  ?  Or 
when  Benjamin  Bowlegs  kneels  down  before  her  and  arises  a 
knight,  has  he  paid  her  divine  honour  ?  Or,  to  put  courts 
aside  and  come  to  common  life,  when  the  youthful  Silky 
kneels  down  in  the  transports  of  his  first  love  before  his 
divine  Isabella,  his  peerless  Queen,  his  hope,  his  life,  his  only 
joy,  and  seeks  the  honor  of  her  hand  and  heart,  is  the  poor 
foolish  boy  guilty  ot  the  real  sin  of  Idolatry  ?  The  act  of 
kneeling,  as  you  approach  the  Cross,  is  an  act  of  such  kind 
that  it  could  not  in  itself  constitute  an  act  of  Idolatry.  Men 
may  clearly  kneel,  and  do  kneel,  to  other  beings  besides  God  ; 
as  they  uncover  the  head  to  other  beings  besides  God. 
Most  acts  of  honor  are  common  to  all  persons  who  may  be 
honoured,  however  different  ir.ay  be  the  degree  of  honour 
which  is  due  to  each.  You  uncover  the  head  when  you  enter 
a  church,  you  uncover  the  head  when  you  meet  a  lady  or 
enter  a  room. 

"  But  this  adoration  is  paid  to  an  Image." 

If  a  statue  is  thought  to  be  an  Image,  a  likeness,  or  a 
reminder  at  least,  of  a  real  person,  no  act  of  honour  could 
possibly  be  paid  to  it  itself ;  all  acts  of  honour  or  dishonour 
paid  to  a  likeness  must  be  meant  for  the  person  of  whom  it 
is  a  likeness.  Permit  me,  young  lady ;  you  carry,  I  see,  a 
photograph  in  a  brooch  there  upon  your  breast ;  it  is  of  no 
value ;  you  will  not  mind  my  destroying  it,  or  defacing  it ! 
You  would  not  like ;  it  is  your  brother  !  Oh  !  but  it  is  only 
paper,  mere  matter,  nothing  but  a  shadow.  "  My  brother 
would  not  like  it ;  I  promised  him  to  keep  it  for  his  sake." 
Exactly  ;  and  the  care  you  take  of  that  likeness,  and  the 
honour  you  show  it,  falls  upon  your  brother. 

You  see  this  clearly  in  dishonour.  Let  the  Image  of  our 
good  Queen,  or  of  Prince  Albert,  be  insulted  and  dis- 
honoured. There  would  be  a  cry  of  indignation  from  land's 
end  to  land's  end.  Why  ?  The  statue  was  but  wood 
or  stone  !  Nay  !  but  it  was  our  good  Queen,  our  lamented 
Prince,  who  was  dishonoured.  And  thus  the  honour  paid  to 
the  crucifix  is  honour  paid  to  him  who  hung  upon  the  cross, 
and  He  is  God. 
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THE    CONSTELLATIONS, 


'•  The  heavens  shew  forth  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  declareth 
the  work  of  His  hands. " — Psalm  xviii,  i. 


WE  propose  occasionally  to  give  a  few  notices  of  the 
constellations,  since  a  knowledge  of  the  stars  tends 
to  elevate  our  minds,  and  with  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God 
makes  us  form  habits  of  reverence  and  awe  in  the  presence 
of  His  glorious  works,  for  it  has  been  said 

**  An  undevont  Astronomer  is  mad." 

We  select  for  our  first  notice  Cygnus  or  the  Swan, 
because  the  five  principal  stars  form  a  well-marked  and 
conspicuous  Cross,  the  symbol  of  our  Redemption,  in  the 
evening  skies  of  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

At  the  present  season  (April)  this  fine  constellation  can 
only  be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
but  as  summer  approaches  it  will  become  visible  at  first  late 
in  the  evening,  and  aftervvards  it  is  seen  as  one  of  the  finest 
ornaments  of  the  south-eastern  sky.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  heavens,  about  May  or  June,  is  a  lucid  zone 
spanning  the  sky  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  horizon 
and  passing  nearly  overhead  ;  this  zone  is  known  as  the  Milky 
Way  and  is  fringed  with  several  bright  stars.  It  is  in  this  zone 
that  the  constellation  Cygnus  is  situated.  On  a  fine  clear 
summer's  night,  by  directing  the  eye  nearly  overhead,  a 
bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized 
not  very  far  from  the  western  border  of  the  Milky  Way,  and 
near  this  bright  star  or  Vega,  which  is  the  principal  star  of 
the  constellation  Lyra,  are  two  stars  of  the  third  magnitude  ; 
they  are  between  Vega  and  the  Milky  Way.  These  stars  are 
nearly  in  a  line  with  Vega  and  also  with  three  stars  in 
a  line,  the  central  one  of  the  first  magnitude  and  the 
two  others  of  the  third,  on  or  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Milky  Way,  This  line  produced  to  the  horizon  will  lead  to 
two  stars  of  the  chird  magnitude  in  the  head  of  the  constell- 
ation Capricornus  or  the  Goat.  If  these  eight  stars  are  well 
identified,  viz.,  three  in  Lyra,  three  in  Aquila,  and  two  in 
Capricorn,  we  have  a  good  guide  to  our  constellation  Cygnus. 

Nearly  in  a  line  with  the  two  stars  near  together  in  Lyra, 
known  as  beta  (jS)  and  gamma  (y)  Lyra,  is  the  star  beta  (^) 
Cygni  in  the  Milky  Way  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  and  carrying  the  eye  away  from  this  star  in  a 
direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  from  Lyra  to 
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Capricorn  we  meet  with  three  stars  forming  the  centre  and 
two  arms  of  the  cross,  and  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
middle  star  is  a  conspicuous  star,  alpha  (a)  Cygni,  which  forms 
the  head  of  the  cross,  the  middle  star  is  gamma  (y)  Cygni,  that 
on  the  west  delta  (8)  Cygni,  and  that  on  the  east  epsilon  (c)  Cygni, 
We  hope  some  of  our  youthful  readers  will  occupy  a  few 
hours  in  the  summer  evenings  in  tracing  out  the  stars  above 
mentioned,  especially  those  forming  the  cross,  and  in  so 
doing  will  call  to  mind  the  great  mysfery  of  Redemption  and 
lift  up  their  hearis  in  humble  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God 
Whu  has  been  pleased  to  place  before  our  eyes  in  our  sky  the 
undying  symbol  of  His  love  to  us  His  unworthy  children. 

A. 


BRIDGET    SULLIVAN'S     LECTURE    TO 
HER    HUSBAND    ON    EASTER    EVE. 


We  translate  Biddy's  scolding  into  English ;  it  ran  some- 
thing on  this  wise. 

•  •  T^ON'T  tell  me  ;  you  a  good  Catholic  when  Sunday 
-■-^  after  Sunday  you  provide  yourself  with  a  three- 
penny bit  for  the  Priest !  not  you.  What !  you  are  regular 
at  Mass  every  Sunday,  and  you  never  eat  meat,  not  a  bite, 
on  all  the  forbidden  days  of  Lent ;  and  you  belong  to  the 
League  of  the  Cross  and  go  to  the  grand  display  at  Hyde 
Park  with  a  feather  in  your  hat  and  a  great  green  sash  about 
you  every  Whit- Monday.  Fie  for  shame  then,  to  save  all 
that  money  from  the  drink,  and  yet  split  your  shilling  for  the 
poor  Priest  on  the  Sunday.  None  of  your  stingy  tem- 
perance for  me ;  temperance,  if  you  will ;  I  don't  want  to  make 
you  drink  beer,  much  less  whisky,  but  I  do  think  I  would 
rather  have  you  intemperate  than  stingy  ;  I  tell  you  the 
giving  of  money  to  God  is  the  best  test  of  a  true  heart. 

What,  regular  at  yonr  duties,  and  just  been  to  Confession  I 
ril  be  bound  you  never  said  a  word  about  those  threepennies 
of  yours.  Tell  the  Priest  next  time  that  you  think  him 
worth  threepence  a  week. 
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A  lover  of  your  country,  are  you  ;  true  to  old  Ireland  ? 
Love  of  country  is  all  very  well,  but  don't  go  putting  it  first. 
A  Catholic  first,  an  Irishman  afterwards,  if  you  please. 
The  Law  of  God  is  a  higher  thing  altogether  than  the  love  of 
the  land  you  chance  to  belong  to.  And  besides  is  it  a  true 
Irishman,  think  you,  who  would  part  his  shilling  into  four 
mean  threepenny  bits  and  give  one  of  them  to  the  Priest  ? 
Irishman  indeed  !  When  was  ever  a  true  Irishman  with  a 
stingy  heart  in  him  ?  When  was  a  real  Irishman  ever  close- 
fisted,  except  when  he  closed  his  fist  tight  round  his 
Shillelagh  ? 

Why  !  what  wages  are  you  making  ?  Two  Pounds  a  week, 
and  from  that  to  Two  Pounds  Ten  every  Saturday  afternoon, 
with  ten  hours  a  day  and  six  only  on  the  Saturday  ?  And 
the  poor  Priest  slaving  away  seven  days  of  the  week,  day 
and  night,  with  never  an  hour  his  own,  and  you  give  him,  a 
tithe,  as  the  blessed  Scripture  tell  us,  a  tenth  part  of  your 
earnings  to  keep  his  body  and  soul  together  I  I  should  like 
to  see  you.  Why  1  it's  a  two  hundredth  instead  of  a  tenth 
you  give  with  that  wretched  threepenny  bit. 

Charity  begins  at  home,  did  you  say  ?  Yes  and  it  ends 
there,  I'm  thinking,  with  you,  and  home  means  self.  But 
charity  do  you  call  it  ?  It  isn't  charity  at  all,  it's  duty 
and  justice.  Doesn't  he  give  you  the  things  of  heaven, 
you  and  your  blessed  babes  there.  Will  you  be  in  heaven 
at  all,  except  for  the  Priest,  and  when  he  gives  you  heaven, 
you  are  to  give  him  that  dirty  threepenny !  No,  no,  man, 
open  your  hand  and  take  a  decent  offering  to  the  Priest  to- 
morrow, you'll  never  miss  it.     It'll  come  back  double  to  you. 

Doesn't  he  work  for  you  and  live  for  you  ;  and  when  I'm 
a  lone  widder  and  these  poor  babes  are  without  a  father, 
won't  it  be  there,  to  his  Reverence's  house  that  I  shall  take 
them  that  he  may  be  a  father  to  them " 

But  here  Patrick  left  the  house  in  a  hurry ;  and  Father 
O'Flannigan  had  a  better  Easter  Offering  than  he  had 
known  before. 


AVE    BOMA    CRUX. 
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GEOFFREY  HILL. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHEN  Alison  paid  her  first  visit  to  Margaret  Hill,  they 
had  passed  a  very  satisfactory  hour  together 
talking  of  things  past,  present,  and  future,  when  a  man*s  step 
sounded  in  the  hall  and  Margaret  sprang  up  with  haste. 
**  That  is  Geoflfrey — I  must  tell  him  you  are  here ;  I  am  sure. 
he  would  like  to  see  you,"  and  standing  in  the  doorway  to 
interrupt  her  brother's  progress  towards  his  study,  sha 
exclaimed  in  tones  perfectly  audible  to  Alison,  **  Geoffrey, 
do  come  in,  if  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  Here  is  some 
one  you  used  to  know  very  well,  and  have  not  seen  for  a  long 
while."  He  came,  hat  in  hand,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  but  his  sister  could  detect  no  warmer  feeling  than 
friendship  in  his  courteous  greeting.  **  I  am  very  pleased  to 
see  you  here,  Miss  Lever,"  he  said,"  I  hope  you  will  spare 
Margaret  as  much  of  your  time  as  possible,  for  she  has 
rather  a  dull  life  with  me." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  come,"  said  Alison  frankly  ;  **  It  will 
make  London  seem  more  home-like  now  I  have  found 
you  and  Margaret.  I  was  so  glad  when  Mrs.  Collinsdn 
told  us  we  should  be  near  you,  and  I  want  ver)-^  much  to  go 
to  your  church,  Mr.  Hill,  and  see  what  it  is  like." 

**  Do  you  mean  the  building  itself?"  said  Geoffrey ;  **  I  do 
not  think  you  would  find  any  very  striking  points  about  it; 
but  as  it  is  now  open  every  day  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  it." 

"  Open  every  day  ?"  repeated  Alison  ;  **  Isn't  that  rather 
un-usual  ?  I  thought  only  the  very  Ritualistic  Churches  were  - 
open  constantly." 

*•  I  would  that  every  church  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England  was  open  daily,"  said  Mr.  Hill  with 
some  fire  in  his  usually  calm  eyes.  **  Too  long,  too  long, 
have  the  poor,  the  troubled,  the  sad,  been  denied  the 
privilege  of  quiet  un-interrupted  prayer  in  the  churches 
which,  above  all  other  places,  are  meant  for  the  pouring  out 
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High  Church  party  always  have  early  services ;  I  must 
own  there  is  truth  in  their  statement,  that  people  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  world  cannot  spare  the  time  later  in  the 
day." 

**  And  do  Mr.  Hill's  poor  people  attend  pretty  well  ?'* 

**  I  have  only  been  once,"  replied  Miss  Hill.  **  I  feel  that 
on  principle  I  must  not  countenance  changes  which  it  is 
impossible  I  could  approve." 

**  But  that  once  ?" 

"  There  were  certainly  many  more  present  than  I  expected  ; 
poor  men  and  women,  and  a  few  dirty  children.  More  than 
we  used  to  have  at  morning  service  on  Sundays  some  months 
back." 

**  Well,  but  is  not  that  a  sign  it  is  doing  good  ?"  said 
Alison.  **  Oh  !  dear  Margaret,  surely  you  are  troubled  with* 
out  sufficient  cause.  However  /  could  never  get  up  and  go  to 
Church  for  *  Matins,'  I  shall  have  to  wait  till  Sunday;"  and 
then  Miss  Lever  went  home  to  tell  her  mother  about  her 
visit,  and  especially  how  Margaret  feared  her  brother  wa9 
getting  *  high.' 

Mrs.  Lever  was  in  excellent  temper,  for  her  scheme  regard* 
ing  Geoffrey  seemed  to  promise  as  well  as  was  possible  at 
this  early  stage  of  a  renewed  acquaintances ;  professing 
hitherto  to  look  upon  Ritualism  with  undisguised  alarm,  she 
now  inclined  to  view  everything  in  the  light  in  which  Mr, 
Hill  regarded  it,  and  therefore  bade  Alison  not  take  **  silly  " 
notions  into  her  head. 

**  I  am  sure,  I  hope  he  is  a  little  *  high,'  "  she  said.  "  Any- 
thing is  better  than  such  dreadful  Evangelical  doings  as  Mr. 
Collinson's.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  Geoffrey  Hill 
will  never  rush  into  extremes,  but  preserve  what  the  French 
people  term  the  juste  milieu.  You  might  embroider  an  altar 
cloth  for  his  Church,  Alison." 

*•  Oh  !  no,  Ma'rca  ;  I  should  not  like  to,  it  would  seem  as 
if  I  thought  all  that  sort  of  thing  right." 

♦*  My  dear  girl,  don't  be  prejudiced.  Prejudice  is  narrow, 
even  vulgar ;  a  thing  which  we  should  avoid  in  all  circum- 
stances. But  if  you  are  so  fastidious,  you  might  surely  give 
him  a  stole ;  it  is  only  a  little  attention  which  seems  due  to 
one  of  our  former  friends.  However,  I  know  you  never  did 
ike  work ;  so  unlike  me !  With  all  my  delicacy  of  health, 
and  the  suffering  caused  by  my  poor  weak  head,  did  you 
ever  see  me  without  my  wools  and  canvas  by  my  side,  even 
when  I  have  been  confined  for  weeks  to  the  sofa  ?" 

"  No,  Ma'ma  ;  I  don't  think  I  ever  did,"  responded  Alison, 
and  so  the  question  of  stoles  and  altar  clothes  fell  to  the 
ground. 

The  next  Sunday  after  her  call  upon  Margaret,  Mis» 
Lever  went  to  Geoffrey  Hill's  Church  in  the  morning  with 
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the  maid  in  attendance  on  her,  and  in  order  to  judge  of  its 
services  better,  as  she  said,  she  went  again  in  the  afternoon. 
Coming  out,  she  encountered  the  clergyman  and  his  sister^ 
and  they  walked  towards  home  in  company. 

"  Have  you  been  pleased,  or  displeased  ?"  Geoffrey  asked 
her  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh !  I  like  a  great  deal  of  it  very  much,'*  said  Alison. 
"  If  it  would  not  vex  you,  there  is  something  I  should  like  to 
ask." 

"  Pray  do  not  hesitate ;  I  shall  not  mind  answering  any 
question  you  can  put  to  me." 

**  Well  is  this  not  just  a  little  like  bringing  hollow  forms 
and  ceremonies  into  the  Church  of  England  which  cast  out 
such  forms  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ?" 

**  Did  you  find  the  service  *  hollow,*  Miss  Lever  ?  Had  it 
no  effect  upon  you  ?" 

"  The  novelty  shocked  me  a  little,  I  own,"  said  Alison. 
"Still  I  felt  it  easier  than  usual  to  fix  my  mind  upon  the 
prayers  ;  only  the  thought  came  whether  it  could  be  right  ?" 

'*  If  the  service  had  some  effect^  upon  your  heart,  it  could 
not  be  altogether  hollow,"  replied  Mr.  Hill.  **  Surely  you 
are  not  of  those  who  think  that  because  a  thing  has  an  outside 
it  is  all  emptiness  within." 

"  Margaret,  you  might  help  me,"  said  Alison.  "  I  don't 
know  how  to  argue,  but  I  am  sure  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Miss  Hill  gravely,  **  that  we  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  the  express  Scripture  teaching  of  the  worship 
of  God  *  in  spirit.'  Ritualistic  services  tend  to  make 
religion  a  worship  of  the  senses.  I  do  not  say  it  is  all 
external,  but  there  is  an  awful  risk  of  it  coming  to  be  like  the 
worship  of  the  Romanists." 

Geoffrey  smiled.  "  This  is  an  oft- discussed  subject 
between  me  and  Margaret,  Miss  Lever.  I  grant  you  that 
if  the  senses  take  the  spirit  captive,  and  carry  it  away,  it 
would  not  be  the  true  worship  of  God.  But  if  the  spirit  is 
mistress,  and  raising  up  the  lower  nature,  casts  the  whole 
man  at  the  foot  of  God's  throne,  then,  surely,  God  is  wor- 
shipped *  in  spirit  and  in  truth.*  ** 

"  But,  candles,  vestments,  standing  in  different  positions, 
all  this  seems  so  empty ;  Uncle  James  calls  the  Ritualists 
mere  mountebanks,**  said  Alison. 

**  Are  you  quite  certain.  Miss  Lever,  that  all  these  things 
are  destitute  of  meaning?  A  great  many  years  ago  there 
came  to  light  curious  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  covered 
with  the  most  extraordinary  forms.  Did  men  think  that 
because  they  did  not  understand  them,  these  torms  must 
consequently  mean  nothing  ?  On  the  contrary,  they  believed 
that  the  history  of  a  great  part  of  the  world  lay  hidden  there- 
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in  ;  and  men  considered  a  life-time  not  ill-spent  in  discover- 
ing the  significance  of  these  obscure  figures  and  forms." 

**  But  religious  things  are  so  very  different,"  suggested 
Alison,  though  next  minute  she  wondered  if  Geoffrey  heard 
her  as  he  continued : 

**  Leaving  the  signs  and  forms  of  long  ago,  what  shall  we 
say  of  such  as  we  meet  with  in  every  day  life.  If  I  see  two 
persons  shaking  hands  heartily,  is  it  superstitious  if  I  believe 
them  to  be  friends  ?  If  I  see  a  subject  bowing  before  a  king, 
must  I  conclude  that  he  is  at  heart  un-loyal  because  he  uses 
an  outward  form  ?  Why,  then,  if  a  minister  of  religion  goes 
through  certain  outward  forms  of  reverence,  must  I  imagine 
that  in  his  heart  there  is  no  real  piety  ?" 

"  You  are  getting  the  best  of  it  of  course,"  said  Alison. 
**  But  people  who  are  clever  could  answer  you,  I  daresay." 

**  My  dear  Miss  Lever,  use  your  own  reason,"  said  Mr. 
Hill.  **  If  we  use  certain  forms  to  express  our  feelings  to  each 
other,  may  we  not  do  the  same  in  our  dealings  with  God  ? 
Is  He  less  a  real  person  than  any  earthly  friend  ?" 

**  But  God  reads  the  heart,"  exclaimed  Margaret.  **  He 
needs  no  outward  sign  or  fdrm." 

**  God  knows  our  wants,"  replied  her  brother.  **  But  He 
makes  our  laying  them  before  Him  in  prayer  the  express 
condition  of  supplying  them.  Why  should  He  do  this,  but 
because  the  attitude  of  prayer  is  one  which  becomes  a 
creature,  being  a  form  expressing  our  dependence  on  the 
Almighty.  If  I  want  to  keep  alive  my  faith,  and  trust  in  the 
Great  Heavenly  Father,  my  nature  requires  these  feelings  to 
find  some  external  development.  But,  Miss  Lever,  here  we 
are  at  your  door ;  I  am  afraid  I  have  quite  wearied  you." 

**  Not  at  all ;  only  I  am  puzzled,"  said  Alison,  and  she 
went  in  with  a  thoughtful  expression  after  taking  leave  of 
her  friends. 

**  You  might  have  asked  them  in,"  said  Mrs.  Lever  re- 
proachfully ;  for  hearing  voices  outside  she  had  hastened  to 
the  window.  *'  Your  Uncle  gone  out  to  dinner  too,  it  would 
have  been  just  the  opportunity  to  ask  the  Hills  to  spend  the 
evening  ;  there  is  such  a  charm  in  an  impromptu  invitation." 

"  Ma'ma,  it  never  once  entered  my  head,"  said  Alison. 

**  No  ;  that's  just  what  I  say,  Alison,  You  never  have 
any  thought  for  other  people  ;  1  doubt  not  that  that  poor 
young  man  is  worn  out  after  the  service,  and  would  have 
been  glad  of  a  glass  of  wine  even  if  he  could  not  stay  dinner." 

**  I  am  very  sorry ;  I  will  try  and  think  another  time." 

**  Yes  ;  when  there  is  some  great  vulgar  joint  for  dinner, 
such  as  your  uncle  loves.  Now  to-day  with  a  nice  clear 
soup,  a  pair  of  ducks  and  cutlets,  which  cook  certainly 
dresses  to  perfection,  you  have  let  the  oj  portunity  slip  ;  it  is 
too  provoking  of  you,  Alison." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MRS.  Lever's  new-bom  interest  in  Geoffrey  Hill  throve 
to  such  an  extent  that  in  course  of  time,  and  with 
great  effort,  she  managed  on  three  consecutive  Sunday 
mornings  to  attend  his  Church,  where  now  a  very  fair-sized 
congregation  habitually  assembled. 

"  A  very  excellent  sermon,"  she  pronounced  it  upon  each 
occasion  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  service  was  not 
so  much  to  her  mind,  and  she  decided  to  offer  the  clergyman 
a  little  good  advice  upon  the  subject. 

For  this  purpose,  she  gave  his  sister  and  himself  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  "in  a  quiet  way"  one  evening  when  Mr. 
Green  had  only  a  single  friend  of  kindred  spirit  to  keep  him 
company. 

Unfortunately  for  Mrs.  Lever  this  visitor  was  in  the  book 
trade,  and  must  needs  beguile  Mr.  Hill  into  a  discussion 
concerning  several  new  works  ol  general  interest :  however 
her  opportunity  came  later  when  Alison  was  dispensing  tea 
in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Hill,"  said  she,  seizing  upon  a  moment  when 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation  ;  "  I  have  made  one  of 
your  congregation  for  three  Sundays  past,  and  I  must  say 
your  service  is  very  beautiful ;  still  for  my  part  I  prefer  the 
good  old  fashion  of  reading  the  Psalms." 

"Surely,"  said  Geoffrey,  "you  must  remember  that  the 
Psalms  were  written  to  be  sung.  They  were  sung  by  David, 
and  until  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years  in  every 
Anglican  Church.*' 

"But,  my  dear  sir,  it  was  the  work  of  the  blessed  reform- 
ers to  give  us  the  word  ol  God  pure  and  un-adorned.  Why 
you  should  want  to  deck  it  out  again  in  the  scarlet  robes  of 
Rome  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine." 

"  Do  you  consider  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  words  being 
sung  takes  from  their  beauty  and  spirituality  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  it  does  not  sound  quite  right,"  said  Mrs. 
Lever,  who  feared  she  might  be  getting  beyond  her  depth 
and  therefore  hastened  to  say  something  upon  a  point  she 
surely  could  understand.  "  And  about  those  Amens  at  the 
end  of  the  hymns,  Mr.  Hill,  you  would  do  well  to  drop  that 
custom  ;  that  seems  to  be  clearly  the  mark  of  the  beast." 

"  Oh  1  Ma'ma,"  cried  Alison,  now  greatly  shocked,  "  I 
think  that  '  Amen '  is  beautiful,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
church  now  in  which  it  is  not  used." 

"  Ah  I  well,  it  was  not  so  in  my  young  days,"  said  Mrs. 
Lever,  stirring  her  tea  meditatively.  "  I  am  like  your  dear 
father,  Alison,  new-fangled  ways  revolt  me.*' 

"  But  indeed,  Mrs.  Lever,  these  things  of  which  you  speak 
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are  not  new,"  interposed  Geoffrey.  **  We  are  only  trying  to 
go  back  to  the  old  ways,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England." 

**  Ah  !    but,  Mr.  Hill,  is  it  consistent  with  that  teaching 

when  in  your  sermons  you  speak  of  the well !  the  almost 

magical  form  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ?  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  the  ordinance,  a  very  great  respect.  I 
am  sure  when  my  health  was  not  so  much  impaired  as  it  has 
become  lately,  I  always  accustomed  myself  to  go  every  first 
Sunday  in  the  month  to  commemorate  our  Saviour,  but  I 
never  shall  believe  that  a  magical  influence  is  attached  to 
that  or  any  other  rite ;  it  is  a  superstition  of  the  dark  ages, 
and  so  is  the  idea  of  the  absolution  of  sins." 

"  But  you  must  believe,  surely,  that  some  inward  grace  is 
given  to  the  worthy  recipient.  You  must  surely  believe  that 
Christ  gives  you  something  then  which  is  to  make  you  more 
like  Him,  more  fit  for  Him  ?" 

**  He  has  given  me  His  life  offered  up  on  the  Cross ;  He 
cannot  give  me  more.  In  that  I  put  my  trust,"  said  Mrs. 
Lever,  gazing  upward  as  if  apostrophizing  the  handsome 
gaselier.  **  Oh !  Mr.  Hill,  surely  you  are  not  a  believer,  a 
teacher,  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence." 

**  No,  I  am  not ;  for  the  28th  Article  declares  that  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Sacrament  *  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture.' 
As  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  I  am  bound  by  that 
Article." 

"  Ah !  very  true,"  said  Mrs.  Lever  finding  here  a  good 
opportunity  for  changing  the  subject ;  "  James,  are  you  dis- 
posed for  a  rubber,  or  is  Alison  going  to  give  us  some 
music  ?" 

**  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Green  dropping  his 
conversation  with  Mr.  Brown  on  the  state  of  the  money 
market;  **  A  nice  lively  song,  Alison,"  and  as  his  niece  com- 
plied with  the  request,  uncle  James  testified  to  his  enjoyment 
by  talking  so  volubly,  that  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
precise  moment  when  voice  and  piano  were  silent. 

Under  cover  of  pretty  general  conversation  which  ensued, 
Alison  found  an  opportunity  for  speaking  to  Geoffrey  about 
something  which  had  occupied  her  mind  more  or  less  ever 
since  her  discussion  some  months  before.  **  I  have  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  of  what  you  said  that  Sunday,"  she 
began.  "  The  more  I  think,  the  more  am  I  convinced  that 
Christ  came  to  teach  a  spiritual  religion — not  of  the  lips 
like  the  religion  of  the  Pharisee." 

**  It  may  sound  hard,"  said  Geoffrey,  but  I  would  ask  you 
who  are  they  who  have  religion  most  on  the  lips  ?  They  who 
are  always  speaking  of  the  pure  inward  religion,  and  whilst 
they  so  speak  they  demonstrate  that  theirs  is  but  a  very 
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external  piety.  *  These  people  honour  me  with  the  lips  but 
their  heart  is  far  from  me,'  might,  I  fear,  be  true  of  most  of 
them." 

"  But  what  would  you  call  real,  true  spiritual  religion,  Mr. 
Hill?" 

*•  The  consecration  of  the  whole  man  to  God.  The  giving 
ourself  up  for  Christ,  even  as  Christ  gave  Himself  up  for  us  ;" 
and  Geoffrey's  face  kindled  with  an  enthusiasm  which  made 
Alison  wonder  :  **  Ah  he  feels  all  this ;  it  is  not  mere  talk  with 
him,"  was  her  thought.  **  It  is  something  he  knows  and 
aims  at  in  his  own  life  I  am  sure." 

**  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  ?"  said  Mr.  Hill,  as  she 
remained  silent." 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  I  wish  I  was  like  that,  but  I  am  not.  Nor 
do  I  know  how  I  could  be." 

**  Not  in  your  own  strength,"  was  the  answer.  **  In  the 
strength  of  one  who  is  all-sufficient.  And  there  is  so  much, 
so  very  much  to  help  us ;  prayer,  and  the  grace  of  God  which 
comes  to  us  through  the  Sacraments  of  our  Church,  and  in 
other  ways,"  and  again  there  was  such  a  glow  of  earnest 
feeling  lighting  up  his  face  which  Mrs.  Lever  observed  it, 
and  insisted  on  asking  of  what  very  interesting  subject  they 
were  speaking. 

"  Merely  a  continuation  of  a  former  conversation,"  said 
Geoffrey.  **  We  were  speaking  of  external  religion  and  that 
which  is  of  the  heart." 

"  Ah  !  yes  ;  one  ought  to  think  deeply  on  such  subjects," 
said  Mrs.  Lever  impressively.  "  Very  deeply,  tor  they  are 
of  vital  importance.  But  my  dear  Mr.  Hill,  I  cannot  have 
you  too  serious ;  you  must  un-bend  the  mind  a  little  when 
you  come  among  your  friends." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  put  in  Uncle  James,  who  caught  the  last  words, 
but  did  not  understand  the  drift  of  them.  "  There's  nothing 
like  un-bending  the  mind.  **  All  work  and  no  play,  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy,"  says  the  rhyme,  and  very  true  it  is." 

Neither  Margaret  nor  Alison  could  repress  a  smile,  but 
Mrs.  Lever  looked  reproachfully  at  her  brother.  "  Really, 
James,  you  make  very  unfortunate  remarks,"  she  said,  **  We 
were  not  talking  of  work  or  play,  and  even  if  we  had  done  so, 
it  would  not  be  very  polite  to  imply  that  Mr.  Hill  is  dull ; 
quite  the  contrary  I  am  sure,"  and  she  gave  a  smile  in  the 
direction  of  the  clergyman  which,  sad  to  say,  was  quite  lost 
upon  him. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Green,  hurriedly,  "  I  am  sure  I  never 
meant '* 

**  It  does  not  matter  now,'*  interrupted  Mrs.  Lever ; 
**  besides  I  have  so  many  things  to  say  to  Mr.  Hill ;"  and  she 
forthwith  began  to  tell  how  she  had  enjoyed  herself  in  the 
country,  and  how  much  she  feared  the  confined  air  of  London 
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would  soon  begin  to  "tell**  upon  her,  which  interesting 
subject  lasted  till  GeoflFrey  and  his  sister  took  their  leave. 

"  That  is  a  weak-minded  woman,**  he  remarked  to 
Margaret  as  they  walked  homeward.  *'  She  seems  to  get 
worse  rather  than  better;  her  daughter  is  very  different." 

"  Very,"  repeated  Miss  Hill.  **  I  never  saw  a  greater 
dis-similarity  between  mother  and  child,"  and  then  they 
lapsed  into  silence  which  lasted  the  rest  of  the  short  distance 
they  had  to  go,  and  was  only  broken  then  by  a  brief  **  good 
night"  on  either  side. 

**  He  is  thinking  of  Alison,"  said  Margaret  to  herself  as 
she  mounted  the  stairs  after  having  carefully  chained 
and  bolted  the  hall-door.  **  Oh  !  how  I  hope  he  may  learn 
to  love  her  again,  and  then  perhaps  all  these  new  notions 
will  be  forgotten.*' 

Poor  short-sighted  Margaret !  it  was  true  indeed  that  for 
a  few  moments  Geoffrey  had  thought  of  Alison,  but  only  as 
of  a  soul  un-quiet  and  ill  at  ease  ;  one  whom  he  would 
gladly  direct  to  a  happiness  far  greater  than  this  world  can 
ever  give.  His  mind  had  passed  on  almost  immediately  to 
the  consideration  of  what  he  had  to  do  on  the  morrow ;  how 
little  Polly  Stevens  was  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
must  be  visited  before  she  went,  and  of  old  Jane  Harris,  for 
whom  he  had  promised  to  write  a  letter  to  her  "  boy  Jim  in 
Ameriky,"  and  many  another  of  his  poor  people,  who  would 
be  expecting  services  of  one  kind  or  other  at  his  hands. 

But  Alison  thought  much  of  what  Mr.  Hill  had  said  to  her, 
and  she  spoke  of  it  to  Margaret  at  her  next  visit.  **  I  wish 
I  could  see  things  in  the  light  your  brother  views  them,*'  she 
exclaimed. 

**  My  dear,  I  hope  you  never  may,  if  you  mean  by  "  things  " 
these  new  ideas  of  my  poor  mistaken  Geoffrey's.  Oh  1  Alison, 
I  lie  awake  at  night  wondering  what  the  end  will  be ;  my 
father  and  mother  cannot  be  induced  to  view  his  state  of 
mind  seriously ;  but  then  they  are  not  here  upon  the  spot  as 
I  am>  which  makes  all  the  difference." 

**  I  meant  about  the  Sacraments  giving  us  special  grace 
more  particularly,"  replied  Alison.  "  When  you  were  at  our 
house  the  other  evening  there  was  so  much  I  had  in  my 
mind  to  ask  him,  only  it  did  not  seem  quite  the  best  time." 

**  There  he  is  coming  in,"  said  Margaret,  whose  quiet  ear 
had  caught  the  sound  oi  the  familiar  footstep ;  *' Ask  him  now ; 
I  will  call  him,"  and  she  did  so. 

*'  You  wanted  to  ask  me  some  questions  ?"  said  Geoffrey, 
coming  into  the  room  five  minutes  later ;  and  Alison  with 
some  little  confusion  began  to  put  forth  her  difficulties. 

**  When  you  spoke  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  it  impossible  a  mere  symbol  should  carry  with  it  the 
power  to  impart  holiness,"  she  said. 
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"  Grace  comes  to  us  through  the  Sacraments,  just  as  it 
came  in  former  times  from  the  touch  of  Christ's  hands,  when 
He  healed  the  blind,  the  leprous,  and  others." 

"  That  sounds  so  beautiful,  I  wish  I  could  believe  it," 
replied  Alison.  "  But  is  this  not  what  I  have  heard  called 
the  *  Sacramental  System  '  of  the  Ritualist  ?" 

**  This  is  the  Sacramental  System,"  said  GeofiFrey. 
"  Christ,  you  will  admit,  instituted  the  Sacraments  ;  it  is  He 
who  cleanses  us  in  Baptism,  He  who  feeds  us  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  God  so  blesses  these 
signs  that  they  carry  grace  with  them ;  the  graces  He 
purchased  for  us  on  the  Cross." 

**  Then  if  I  go  to  the  Sacrament  with  love,  shall  I  be  more 
closely  united  to  God,  and  that  union  be  strengthened  by 
His  Grace  ?" 

**  Certainly.  What  other  meaning  can  attach  to  the  words 
of  St.  Paul — **  I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me." 

*•  I  see,"  said  Alison,  but  she  still  looked  doubtful. 

"  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  make  plain  to  you  ?**  said 
Geoffrey  kindly.  **  If  so,  I  will  gladly  give  you  more  time, 
otherwise  I  must  be  about  other  business." 

"  No  ;  I  don't  remember  anything  more  I  had  to  say.  I 
thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hill.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
hindered  you." 

**  I  reckon  nothing  a  hindrance  which  may  perchance  be 
of  help  to  any  of  my  fellow-creatures,"  he  answered  gravely, 
and  left  the  room  taking  with  him  all  Margaret's  newly 
awakened  hopes. 

"  He  does  not  love  her  in  the  very  least,"  she  said 
inwardly.  "  He  looks  upon  her  as  if  she  might  be  one  of  his 
parishioners  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  advise  and  instruct ; 
nothing  more.  Poor  Geoffrey,  he  is  blind  to  his  own 
welfare." 

**  How  silent  and  dull  you  are  this  afternoon,"  said  Mrs. 
Lever  to  her  daughter  some  hours  later. 

••  Am  I,  Ma'ma  ?"  replied  Alison,  rousing  herself.  **  The 
truth  is,  I  believe  I  was  thinking  of  what  Geoffrey  Hill  said 
this  morning ;  you  know  I  went  to  call  on  Margaret,  and 
after  a  little  while  he  came  in." 

"  I  begin  to  think  you  are  a  favourite  with  that  very  good 
young  man,"  said  Mrs.  Lever,  in  a  tone  which  was  intended 
to  convey  much  more  than  the  mere  words.  "  Depend  on 
it,  Alison,  that  Mr.  Hill  would  not  appear  upon  every 
occasion  that  his  sister  has  a  young  lady  calling  on  her." 

"No,  perhaps  not,"  said  Alison,  with  un-moved  com- 
posure. **  Nor  does  he  come  in  usually  when  I  am  there. 
This  time,  Margaret  called  him  because  she  knew  I  had 
several  things  I  wanted  to  say  to  him ;    things  [  could  not 
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speak  much  of  that  evening  when   Mr.   White  or   Uncle 
James  were  present.'* 

"Now,  Alison,"  began  Mrs.  Lever,  crossly,  for  she  was 
very  much  disappointed,  **  I  cannot  have  you  entering  into 
religious  questions  and  discussions.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
should  be  capable  of  judging  of  such  deep  matters  ?  I  am 
sure  if  I  were  to  put  that  question  to  any  candid  and  un- 
biassed person,  I  should  be  answered  *  no  indeed.'  And  my 
love,  believe  me  that  clergymen  do  not  like  young  ladies  who 
are  perpetually  introducing  spiritual  things  ;  they  naturally 
get  enough  of  such  subjects  at  other  times,  and  even  a  good 
thing  may  become  wearisome  by  too  frequent  repetition.  I 
am  pretty  sure  there  is  a  verse  in  the  Bible  something  like 
this,  *  Be  not  righteous  over-much,'  and  Geoffrey  Hill  won't 

think  any  the  better  of  you  because "  but  here  Alison 

interrupted  with  some  indignation. 

"  Ma'ma  !  do  I  want  him  to  think  well  of  me  ?  No 
indeed ;  only  I  should  be  very  glad  if  he,  or  anyone,  can 
shew  me  better  how  to  serve  God." 

Mrs.  Lever  dropped  her  wool-needle,  and  put  both  hands 
to  her  head. 

**  Ah  !  my  poor  weak  nerves,"  she  exclaimed.  "  You  raise 
your  voice  just  like  your  uncle  James,  Alison,  how  can  you 
be  so  unlady-like  ?  But  we  won't  quarrel  about  your  com- 
munications with  Geoflfrey  Hill,  my  child.  I  am  sure  you 
will  never  learn  anything  un-refined  from  him.  I  wish  you 
were  as  industrious  as  Minna  Gordon,  and  then  you  would 
work  him  an  alb  or  an  altar-cloth,  or  something  useful  for 
his  church.  She  is  a  clever  girl ;  I  never  saw  her  un- 
employed and  Mrs.  Gordon  told  me  that  the  quantity  of 
embroidery  and  lace- work  she  had  done  for  the  new  curate 
was  truly  wonderful.  And  harvest  decorations  too  !"  added 
Mrs.  Lever  in  a  tone  of  rapture  ;  **  They  were  positively 
artistic,"  and  she  lapsed  into  a  silent  consideration  of  Minna 
Gordon's  capabilities,  during  which  Alison  escaped  from  the 
room. 

To  be  continued. 


COURAGE. 

"  T  DO  not  think  you  would." 

I  We  were  talking  of  the  outrage  which  took  place 

this  year  at  the  Italian  Church,  and  my  friend  in  the  heat  of 
his  ftidignation  was  wishing  that  he  had  been  there,  that  he 
might  have  rushed  upon  the  would-be  assassin,  torn  the 
revolver  from  his  grasp,  hurled  him  to  the  floor  and  held  him 
fast  till  the  ministers  of  justice  came.      It  was  not  polite  but 
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we  were  familiar  friends,  and  he  did  not  mind  my  saying  '*  I 
don't  think  you  would." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  replied,  when  he  asked  if  I  doubted 
his  Courage.  **  To  this  day  I  remember  your  boyish  fists  in 
my  face  when  we  were  at  school  together.  But  coolness  and 
determined  action  in  a  startling  event  of  that  kind  would 
imply  a  high  degree  of  Courage  not  given  to  all ;  not  probably 
to  most  men." 

And  we  went  on  to  discuss  various  degrees  and  tests  ot 
Courage  something  as  follows. 

A  soldier  is  supposed  to  be  bravery  itself.  His  profession 
is  to  carry  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  always  to  be  ready  to  lay 
it  down.  And  yet  it  is  not  in  war,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
that  the  highest  bravery  need  of  necessity  be  shown.  The 
soldier  as  a  rule  is  acting  with  others ;  and  to  be  brave 
when  you  are  alone  and  unseen  is  a  far  higher  proot  of 
Courage  than  to  be  brave  in  a  crowd.  Why !  though  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  is  taken  as  the  very  ideal  of 
mad  courage,  must  not  even  a  timid  man  have  gone  with  the 
rest,  his  blood  leaping  with  the  excitement  of  the  wild  race, 
and  the  cannons  in  every  direction  wholly  forgotten  as  he 
whisked  along  ? 

Is  it  not  something  like  **  sport,"  this  cruel  hunting  of  our 
fellow-man,  the  excitement  of  which  overpowers  all  thought 
of  danger.  Far  more  brave  than  the  charge  of  the  squadron 
is  the  comparative  loneliness  of  the  sentinel's  watch  in 
the  dark  silence  of  night,  or  the  rifleman  in  his  pit  watching 
with  sleepless  eyes  for  twenty-four  hours  together  the  flash 
of  the  cannon  from  the  fortress,  or  listening  for  the  possible 
sally  which  shall  cost  his  life.  Braver  than  either  by  far 
may  be  the  Priest  who  travels  alone  on  dangerous  sick  calls, 
or  on  Missionary  enterprise,  without  excitement,  and  with 
no  defence  except  his  God.  To  be. brave  when  you  are 
alon«  is  my  first  test  of  Courage. 

Let  me  interrupt  a  moment ;  is  Courage  a  virtue  ? 

Some  Courage  is  a  natural  giift ;  some  Courage  is  one  of  the 
highest  of  virtues,  as  necessary  for  any  height  of  virtue  as 
Humility.  Without  Humility  you  have  no  foundation ; 
without  Courage  you  have  no  building,  or  at  best  a  mere 
hut ;  and  Courage  so  goes  with  humility, — ^as  a  high  building 
rests  on  a  deep  foundation, — that  the  virtue  Courage  is  but 
HumUity  applied  to  action. 

But  there  is  plenty  of  Courage  which  is  no  virtue.  Men 
may  be  courageous  because  their  blood  runs  hotly  and 
strongly  in  their  veins,  and  their  muscles  are  stout  and  their 
sinews  braced.  From  their  youth  up  they  have  found  them- 
selves strong  and  able,  and  they  rest  on  themselves.  Or 
men  may  be  brave  because  they  are  stupid  and  see  no 
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danger.  Imagination  has  not  surrounded  them  with  pictures, 
and  they  are  heroes  because  they  are  dull. 

Or  men  may  be  brave  because  they  despise  pain  and  death 
for  God's  sake  and  their  neighbour's,  and,  seeing  the  danger 
fully,  walk  coolly  up  to  it  and  throw  their  arms  about  it  and 
embrace  it,  if  need  be  ;   and  this  Courage  is  a  virtue. 

But  for  my  second  test.  It  is  surprise.  If  you  have  had 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for  the  battle,  you  have  collected 
your  nerves  and  made  up  your  mind  for  the  danger,  and 
must  be  a  coward  indeed  if  you  cannot  take  your  post  and 
march  into  the  cloud  of  smoke,  and  bang  away  with  the  rest 
of  them.  But  it  is  another  thing  to  be  sketching  in  the 
mealie  field,  when  the  Zulus  come  suddenly  from  their 
shelter.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  get  up  from  their  sleep 
like  Samson  undisturbed  at  the  cry  of  "  the  Philistines  are 
upon  thee  !"   and  simply  shake  the  danger  from  him. 

But  a  soldier  ready  for  surprises  always,  ought 
never  to  be  surprised  if  they  come.  In  the  Italian 
Church  however  it  must  of  all  surprises  have  been 
the  most  surpriseful.  People  do  not  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  in  England,  expect  pistol  shots  to  be  flying  about 
anywhere,  least  of  all  in  a  Church,  and  least  of  all  at  the 
time  of  Mass.  It  was  never  a  very  ordinary  thing  at  any  time 
to  make  targets  of  poor  Priests,  but  now' and  in  the  heart  of 
London  1 

The  sudden  facing  of  danger  in  surprise  shows  the  habit  of 
willingness  to  give  up  life,  an  habitual  laying  down  of  life  if 
I  may  so  say,  wherein  is  high  courage. 

A  third  test  of  Courage  is  to  face  at  once,  without 
preparation  or  warning,  an  unfamiliar  danger.  I  have  read 
of  Lord  Nelson,  though  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence 
to  believe  this  or  any  other  anecdote  of  great  names,  that  he 
who  led  our  navies  to  victory  with  such  cool  courage,  was 
known  to  turn  pale  once  and  beg  to  be  put  down  when  he  sat 
in  a  carriage  behind  restive  horses.  A  mere  invention  !  verj- 
probably,  but  it  illustrates  my  meaning.  Men  get  reckless 
as  to  dangers  through  which  they  pass  daily.  Nothing 
shows  this  perhaps  more  than  the  conduct  of  our  colliers. 
Explosion  follows  explosion,  yet  the  men  smoke. their  pipes 
and  carry  matches  in  their  pockets  as  calmly  as  if  they  were 
by  their  own  firesides.  They  have  become  habituated  to  a 
certain  risk,  and  are  brave  because  they  have  ceased  to  see 
it.  But  an  untried,  unknown  danger  will  scare  the  brave.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  our  men  in  Africa  would  have 
rather  faced  the  familiar  bayonet  than  the  unfamiliar 
assegais. 

This  then  you  had  in  the  Italian  Church.  The  poor  old 
women  there  may  possibly  have  been  familiar  with  the 
danger  of  their  husband's  boots,  but  a  revolver  they  had 
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hand  of  a  mad-man,  or  worse  than  a  mad-man,  began 
suddenly  popping  about  in  police-guarded  London,  in  a  quiet 
Church  ignorant  of  more  startling  noise  than  grinding  organs 
or  well-timed  orchestra — Well !  I  doubt  still,  my  friend,  if 
you  would  have  sprung  so  instantly  on  the  assassin,  tripped 
him  up  and  all  the  rest  ot  it  as  you  think.  I  must  end  as  I 
began,  "  I  don't  think  yeu  would." 


MAY    FLOWERS. 

IT  is  certainly  a  pretty  sight  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  see 
in  the  crowded  parts  of  London,  and  other  thickly 
populated  towns,  where  ground  is  valuablej  the  pretty  flower 
beds  which  spring  up  in  the  scanty  gardens  apportioned  to 
each  tenement.  The  very  window  sills,  especially  of  those 
houses  having  no  garden,  are  made  to  blossom  and  help  to 
decorate  the  narrow  little  streets,  as  it  were  to  welcome 
our  dear  Lady's  month  with  becoming  festivity. 

In  our  little  contribution  on  the  Post  Office,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  we  omitted  to  record  some  of  the  useful  and 
pleasing  things  which  are  allowed  to  be  transmitted  by 
means  of  this  beneficial  institution,  such  as  watches  and 
jewellery,  samples  and  patterns  of  almost  every  kind  of 
merchandize,  stuffed  birds,  small  animals,  reptiles  and  other 
objects  of  natural  history,  presents  of  all  kinds,  wedding 
cake  &c.,  in  fact  nearly  every  thing  that  can  be  made  into  a 
packet  not  exceeding  the  size  given  in  the  printed  regulations. 
But  we  wish  particularly  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  our  cottage  and  window  gardening  may  be 
encouraged  by  the  transmission  of  flowers,  ferns  and  other 
foliage,  slips,  roots,  cuttings  &c.,  which  properly  packed  up 
might  readily  be  sent  in  this  manner  and  cause  no  more 
inconvenience,  trouble  or  expence  to  the  department  than  the 
ordinary  packet  or  book  post. 

Henceforth,  says  the  American  Postmaster  General,  bees 
may  be  transmitted.  He  also  gives  lucid  instruction s,  which 
ensure  these  industrious  little  things  a  safe  and  convenient 
passage,  and  which  could  not  be  objected  to  even  by  the 
most  timid  sorter  or  letter  carrier.  In  some  parts  of  America 
bees  are  a  great  source  of  income  to  their  owners  and  it 
behoves  us  to  treat  them  well,  for  the  consequence  of  the 
connection  between  bees  and  flowers  is  that  we  get  honey« 
If  bees  then  may  pass  through  the  post,  may  iK)t  the  pK)or 
country  folks  send  to  their  humble  relatives  in  London  the 
sweet  and  pretty  little  momento  of  their  friendship,  in  the 
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shape  of  cuttings  or  flower  plants  ?  Gifts  of  this  kind  will 
cheer  the  heart  of  many  a  poor  invalid,  or  of  sick  children 
who  cannot  get  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  four  walls,  and 
who  would  sit  at  the  open  window  and  tend  them  growing  in 
their  little  flower-pots  on  the  window  sill.  Many  a  weary 
half-hour  might  be  pleasantly  whiled  away  both  by  the  old 
and  by  the  young  in  training,  watering  and  caring  for 
Nature's  pretty  gems.  Our  country  gardens  could  and 
would  spare  such  little  presents  as  these,  but  they  could  not 
be  sent  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  conveyance,  for  the  cost 
of  carriage  would  far  exceed  the  worth  of  the  present,  and 
journeying  more  slowly  they  would  probably  perish  by  the 
way.  For  a  fewj  pence  hundreds  of  the  humble  residents  in 
our  large  towns  might  be  supplied  from  the  country  with 
geranium  and  fuchsia  cuttings,  lobelias,  strikings  of  calceo- 
larias, &c.,  in  fact  sufficient  with  a  small  outlay  to  stock  a 
little  summer  nursery.  They  should  of  course  be  carefully 
packed  in  wet  moss,  or  cotton  wool,  and  enclosed  in  a  paste- 
board box. 

The  use  of  this  kind  of  parcel  post  would  promote  the 
popular  taste  for  floriculture  and  make  it  develope  itself  even 
more  than  it  has  done  during  the  last  few  seasons. 


MATER  DOLOROSA.* 

HALF-WAY  down  the  slope  of  the  mountain  of  Verruca, 
on  a  sheltered  plateau  below  a  pine  wood,  stands  a 
ruined  cottage,  now  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  heap  of 
stones,  overgrown  with  nettles.  A  steep  path  leads  up  to  it, 
frequented  only  by  mountaineers,  or  by  those  rare  individuals 
for  whom  solitude  has  attractions.  From  this  height  a  view 
may  be  obtained  of  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Lugnano 
and  Cucciglana,  of  the  winding  course  of  the  Arno,  and  of 
the  fertile  plains  of  Pisa.  The  manifold  and  varied  beauties 
of  nature  exercise  a  soothing  charm  on  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  and  the  Christian  is  led  to  admire  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  as  exhibited  in  his  works. 

It  was  an  autumn  morning  when  I  first  reached  this  lonely 
spot,  and  whilst  gazing  on  the  surrounding  mountains  I 
could  not  help  envying  those  whose  lot  it  was  to  pass  their 
days  there.  I  was  absorbed  in  these  pleasing  thoughts,  when 
a  venerable  looking  old  woman,  on  whose  countenance 
sorrow,  but  not  remorse,  had  left  its  traces,  drew  near,  and 
greeted  me  respectfully.  I  asked  her  to  point  out  to  me  the 
easiest  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  If  you  will  accept 
my    guidance,    she    answered,     with    the    courtesy    which 

*  From  the  Italian. 
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distinguishes  the  peasants  of  the  South,  I  will  walk  with  you 
as  far  as  my  cottage,  which  stands  almost  on  the  summit. 
I  gladly  accepted  her  ofifer,  and  followed  her  up  a  pleasant 
woodland  path,  shut  in  on  each  side  by  thickly  growing  pine- 
trees. 

As  we  walked  along,  I  asked  my  guide  whether  she  often 
went  down  to  the  village  of  Lugnano.  I  go  there  every  day, 
she  replied,  and  shall  do  so  as  long  as  I  live.  I  go  to  hear 
Mass  for  the  souls  oi  the  dear  ones  who  are  parted  from  me 
by  death.  Do  none  of  your  children  accompany  you  ?  I  asked. 
My  children  ?  she  repeated,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
she  spoke,  my  children  are  far  better  off  than  I  am,  they  are 
all  in  heaven. 

I  expressed  sympathy  with  her  in  her  bereavement,  and 
she  continued :  God  bless  you  for  your  kindness  !  if  it  would 
not  be  troublesome,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  the  story  of  my 
life. 

In  the  place  where  I  first  saw  you,  there  stood,  many,  many 
years  ago,  the  house  in  which  the  sunny  days  of  my  childhood 
were  past.  My  parents  were  poor,  but  hard  working,  and  I 
hved  very  happily,  loving  and  beloved.  How  often  have  I 
tripped  merrily  down  this  very  path,  carrying  a  bundle  of  hay 
or  wood  lor  my  mother ;  now  the  same  path  which  used  to 
lead  to  my  home,  takes  me  past  a  heap  of  ruins  down  to  the 
cemetery  where  all  I  loved  on  earth  lie  buried  !  I  was  scarcely 
fourteen  years  old  when  Providence  was  pleased  to  send  our 
first  misfortime  upon  us.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  Assumption, 
and  we  were  looking  out  for  my  father,  who  had  been  absent 
since  early  dawn  at  work  in  the  olive  plantation. 

He  used  to  come  home  every  night  at  7  o'clock  to  supper ; 
that  evening  it  grew  late,  and  he  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
We  listened  in  vain  for  the  sound  of  his  voice,  singing  his 
customary  song ;  at  last  my  mother  bade  me  go  down  the  hill 
and  look  to  see  if  he  was  not  coming.  I  had  not  gone  far  before 
I  saw  him,  but  alas !  he  was  carried,  apparently  lifeless,  on  the 
arms  of  two  of  his  comrades.  My  distress  may  be  imagined  ; 
even  now,  at  all  this  distance  of  time,  I  can  hardly  bear  to  think 
of  that  moment.  With  tears  and  loud  lamentations,  I  besought 
our  Blessed  Lord  to  save  my  father,  whom  I  called  by  the 
fondest  names,  unconscious  that  he  could  not  hear  me.  Poor 
child  !  said  one  of  the  men  who  were  carrying  him,  this  is  a 
great  affliction  for  you,  may  God  and  our  Blessed  Lady  help 
you  1  all  at  once  I  fancied  my  father  moaned  and  uttered  a 
groan  ;  hoping  that  he  had  recovered  consciousness,  I  begged 
the  men  to  stop,  but  my  hopes  were  vain  ;  he  who  had  left 
his  home  in  the  morning  in  all  the  vigour  of  health  and 
strength,  was  carried  back  in  the  evening  a  corpse,  a  large 
olive  tree  having  fallen  on  him,  and  fractured  his  skull.  We 
bitterly  lamented  our  loss  at  the  time,  and  I  have  never 
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ceased  to  grieve  for  my  father.  Not  long  after  my  mother 
died.  My  two  sisters  were  placed  in  an  orphanage  at  Pisa, 
and  our  cottage,  which  was  already  in  a  very  delapidated 
condition,  was  pulled  down.  An  aunt  took  me  to  live  with 
her  ;  she  treated  me  as  her  own  child,  and  I  might  have  lived 
happily  enough,  had  not  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
embittered  the  present  to  me.  The  sight  of  the  heap  of 
stones  which  marked  the  spot  where  my  parents'  house  had 
stood,  and  of  the  churchyard  where  they  were  buried  filled 
me  with  the  deepest  melancholy.  How  often  I  sat  and 
brooded  over  my  misfortunes,  shedding  tears  which  there  was 
now  no  mother's  hand  to  wipe  away  !  How  often  when  other 
children  were  playing  merrily  with  their  companions  I  went 
alone  to  pray  at  my  parents'  grave  ! 

When  I  was  about  twenty,  I  was  asked  in  marriage  by  a 
young  mountaineer.  The  wedding  soon  took  place,  and  we 
went  to  live  in  the  qottage  you  see  close  to  the  woods.  If  you 
will  please  to  come  in  and  rest,  1  shall  be  delighted  to  offer  you 
such  hospitality  as  my  humble  roof  can  aflFord.  I  gladly  fell 
in  with  the  proposal,  and  after  resting  a  short  time,  I  asked 
the  good  old  woman  to  show  me  the  path  which  led  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  After  passing  through  a  thick  pine 
wood  I  came  out  upon  the  broken  masses  of  rock  with  which 
the  mountain  top  is  crowned.  A  wide  expanse  of  country 
lay  open  to  the  view  on  all  sides. 

In  one  direction  I  looked  down  upon  Cascina,  and  the 
village  of  Lugnano ;  in  another  lay  Certosa,  sheltered  by 
verdant  hills.  I  could  follow  the  course  of  the  Arno  down  to 
where  it  falls  into  the  sea,  whilst  farther  still  the  blue  waves 
of  the  ocean  glittered  on  the  horizon. 

A  vast  prospect  such  as  I  gazed  on  fills  one  with 
admiration  and  wonder,  but  it  is  powerless  to  awake  the 
sweet  and  yet  sad  thoughts  which  the  sight  of  some  shady 
peaceful  valley,  clothed  with  flowering  shrubs  and  majestic 
oaks,  watered  by  some  rippling  stream,  cannot  fail  to  call 
forth.  Meanwhile  the  sk}'  had  become  overcast,  and  a  heavy 
storm  overtook  me.  The  wind  roared  in  the  tops  of  the 
pines,  and  the  darkness  was  so  great,  that  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  discovering  the  pathway  by  which  I  had  to 
descend  the  mountain.  The  rain  began  to  fall  in  large  drops, 
and  thunder  muttered  in  the  distance,  whilst  I  was 
endeavouring  to  find  my  way  back  to  the  old  woman's  cottage ; 
to  my  great  relief  I  espied  her,  she  having  kindly  come  out 
to  meet  me.  1  gladly  took  refuge  under  her  roof,  and  when 
I  had  somewhat  recovered  from  my  alarm,  she  continued  her 
sorrowful  story. 

My  husband  had  a  lease  of  the  olive  plantation  I  have 
mentioned,  and  we  should  have  been  very  comfortably  off, 
if  he  had  practised  a  little  more  economy.     But  he  spent 


almost  all  his  earnings  at  the  tavern,  and  paid  no  heed  to 
my  remonstrances.  Soon  however,  he  found  out  his  mistake  ; 
he  fell  ill  of  low  fever  and  kept  his  bed  for  a  long  time ; 
many  and  bitter  were  the  tears  he  shed  at  seeing  our  poor 
children  ragged  and  barefoot,  for  it  was  with  the  greatest 
di£Bculty  that  I  could  procure  for  them  the  barest  necessities, 
and  this  only  by  gradually  parting  with  my  stock  of  clothes, 
and  at  last  even  the  crucifix  which  had  consoled  my  mother 
in  her  last  hours.  At  the  end  of  several  months  my  husband 
died,  leaving  me  with  two  children  entirely  dependent  on  me. 

Here  my  hostess  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  over- 
come by  her  painful  recollections;  then  she  resumed  her 
narrative :  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  struggled  through  that 
miserable  time,  nor  how  my  heart  bled  to  see  my  children  in 
want,  and  hear  them  calling  for  their  father,  who  was  far 
beyond  the  sound  of  their  childish  cries.  The  mercy  of 
God  sustained  me ;  by  dint  of  great  exertion  I  was  able  to 
procure  their  daily  bread,  and  I  was  abundantly  rewarded  by 
the  good  disposition  they  displayed.  My  darlings  Rinaldo 
and  Catherina !  you  were  born  for  heaven,  not  for  this  world 
of  misery,  and  I  was  not  worthy  to  be  your  mother  1 

When  I  heard  the  bereaved  mother  speak  in  this  way,  and 
saw  how  poignant  was  the  anguish  she  felt,  I  begged  her  not  to 
continue  a  narrative  which  must  be  so  painful  to  her ;  but  she 
assured  me  that  it  gave  her  a  mournful  pleasure  to  re-call  the 
past  and  went  on  as  follows : — Rinaldo  was  as  fair  as  a  flower ; 
any  one  might  read  on  his  open  countenance  the  purity  of  his 
soul.  When  he  was  about  eighteen,  one  evening  as  he  was 
returning  from  the  farm  where  he  had  been  at  work,  he  saw 
a  child,  which  had  been  straying  by  itself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amo,  fall  into  the  water.  Hearing  its  cries,  my  son  plunged 
at  once  into  the  stream,  but  was  carried  away  by  the  current. 
I  had  gone  down  to  the  well  to  fetch  water,  when  I  heard 
some  people  saying  a  young  man  had  been  drowned  in  the 
Amo  whilst  endeavouring  to  save  the  life  of  a  child.  It 
flashed  upon  me  at  once  that  the  young  roan  was  my  Rinaldo, 
and  I  hastened  to  the  place  where  he  used  to  work.  He  was 
not  there,  so  I  ran' in  the  direction  of  the  river,  where  a  great 
crowd  of  people  had  assembled ;  I  asked  who  had  been 
drowned  ?  It  is  Rinaldo,  they  replied,  the  son  of  the  widow 
who  lives  in  the  cottage  on  the  mountain.  I  fell  down  in  a 
death-like  swoon,  on  hearing  these  words  ;  some  compassion- 
ate bystanders  took  me  up  and  carried  me  to  my  aunt's 
house.  When  I  came  to  myself,  Catherina  was  beside  me  : 
my  child,  I  said  to  her  amidst  my  tears,  you  are  now  all  that 

is  left  to  me  in  this  world But  I  will  no  longer  sadden 

you  with  the  story  of  my  bereavement.  I  will  only  add  that 
Rinaldo  was  mourned  by  the  whole  village,  and  everyone 
believed   he  went  straight  to  heaven.     She  paused  in  her 
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narrative.  You  may  be  sure,  I  said,  that  if  your  son  could 
return  to  you,  he  would  bid  you  give  hearty  thanks  to  God 
for  having  taken  him  away  from  the  evils  of  this  miserable 
world. 

You  are  quite  right,  she  rejoined,  but  in  grief  such  as 
mine  a  mother's  heart  can  find  no  consolation.  Whilst  I 
mourned  over  the  loss  of  my  poor  Rinaldo,  Catherina  made 
it  her  one  object  to  comfort  me,  and  she  succeeded,  in  as  far 
as  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  see  her  so  dutiful,  so 
pious  and  so  industrious.  Not  long  after  she  married,  a 
countryman,  the  owner  of  the  cottage  you  ma}  have  remarked 
at  the  opening  of  the  ascent ;  she  was  very  fond  of  her 
husband  and  happy  with  him,  but  at  the  birth  of  her  first 
cliild  she  was  taken  from  him  and  from  me.  I  was  with  her 
to  the  last,  and  when  I  had  closed  her  eyes,  for  a  long  time 
I  could  not  shed  a  tear,  despair  seemed  to  seize  on  me  now 
that  my  darling  child,  my  only  comfort  was  gone.  How 
often  I  fancied  more  sad  days  were  only  a  terrible  dream, 
and  that  she  was  still  alive  and  well !  and  when  the  bitter 
reality  forced  itself  upon  me,  and  I  felt  the  whole  weight  of 
my  affliction,  how  overwhelming  was  my  grief!  For  more 
than  a  year  I  lived  in  complete  seclusion,  seeing  no  one, 
conversing  with  God  alone,  who  in  his  mercy  did  not  abandon 
me  in  my  distress. 

One  morning  I  set  out  early  to  go  down  to  the  church  at 
Lugnano.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  lit  up  the  cloudless  sky, 
the  bells  were  ringing  for  a  festival,  and  I  saw  many  families 
wending  their  way  down  from  the  mountains  joyous  and 
light  of  heart.  This  sight  seemed  to  open  my  wounds  afresh : 
when  I  reached  the  house  where  I  had  seen  the  last  remains 
of  my  daughter  carried  out,  my  strength  gave  way,  and  I 
was  forced  to  sit  down  upon  a  stone.  How  I  longed  to  have 
her  with  me  once  more,  my  darling,  the  light  of  my  eyes,  with 
whom  my  only  comfort  was  taken  from  me  !  I  called  her  by 
name,  as  if  she  had  been  present,  bewailing  aloud  my  un- 
happy fate,  in  not  having  preceded  to  the  grave  one  so 
young,  so  beautiful,  and  so  good.  All  at  once  I  heard  merry 
voices  ;  looking  up,  I  saw  a  bride  just  come  from  the  altar ; 
her  face  betrayed  how  the  pain  of  leaving  her  parents  marred 
the  enjoyment  of  her  newly-acquired  happiness.  She  was 
close  to  her  mother's  side,  whom  it  was  evident  no  fresh 
attachment  could  deprive  of  the  place-  she  held  in  her 
daughter's  affections.  After  her  came  her  father,  the 
bridegroom,  friends  and  relatives,  laughing  and  joyous.  How 
vividly  all  this  recalled  to  my  mind  Catharina's  marriage, 
the  joy  of  which  had  so  soon  been  turned  to  sorrow  !  Filled 
with  envy  at  the  happiness  of  others,  and  bitterly  bewailing 
my  own  miserable  lot,  1  returned  home  in  despairing  grief, 
omitting  to  turn  for  relief  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  where 
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true  comfort  and  lasting  consolation  alone  are  to  be  found. 

When  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  mountains  and 
twilight  cast  a  shadowy  veil  over  the  plain,  I  again  descend- 
ed the  mountain ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  gloom  creeping  over 
nature  made  it  a  sharer  in  my  sorrow,  and  the  plaintive 
sound  of  the  evening  bell,  borne  aloft  on  the  breeze,  seemed 
to  answer  to  my  melancholy  sighs.  I  went  into  the  Church ; 
some  wax  tapers  were  burning  before  the  statue  of  our  Ladjr 
of  the  seven  Dolours  ;  raising  my  eyes  to  the  face  of  Madonna^ 
I  earnestly  recommended  myself  to  her  begging  she  would 
console  me,  and  I  fancied  I  heard  these  words  in  reply  :  "  I 
too  was  a  mother :  I  too  lost  my  only  Son  ;  but  I  trusted  in 
God,  and  resigned  my  will  to  his  ;*Now  I  receive  in  Heaven 
the  glorious  recompense  of  all  my  sufferings.  Do  you  raise 
your  heart  to  God,  and  give  thanks  to  him  in  your  affliction  ; 
you  will  thus  merit  Heaven,  and  be  happily  united  to  your 
children  for  all  eternity." 

At  the  same  moment  the  sorrowful  strains  of  the  Stabat 
Mater  fell  on  my  ear,  intoned  by  the  Priest ;  the  people 
responding  with  the  verse : 

Sancta  Mater ^  istud  agas, 
Crucifixi  fige  plagas 
Cordi  meo  valids, 

I  poured  out  my  heart  in  prayer  to  the  crucified  Saviour ; 
from  that  hour  I  no  longer  indulged  a  gloomy  despair,  but 
commended  myself  and  those  whom  I  had  lost  to  the  mercy 
of  God,  Now  when  I  see  people  happy,  instead  of  envying 
their  good  fortune,  I  hope  it  may  be  long  continued  to  them. 
And  you,  kind  Madam,  who  have  shown  such  interest  in  a 
poor  solitary  old  woman,  who  have  not  yet  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  troubles  of  this  life,  if  your  sunny  path  should 
be  overcast,  do  not  let  grief  overwhelm  you,  but  trust  in  God, 
in  God  alone,  Who  will  always  enable  us  to  bear  up  in  the 
time  of  trial. 

Thank  you,  I  replied,  I  shall  always  remember  your  words, 
nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  edifying  example  of  fortitude  you 
have  displayed.  See,  the  rain  has  left  off,  and  the  plants 
look  more  fair  and  smiling  than  before ;  as  they  hold  up 
their  heads  refreshed  and  revived  by  the  storm  that  threat- 
ened to  destroy  them,  so  the  Christian  soul  rises  purified 
and  strengthened  after  it  has  been  tried  by  the  bitter  blasts 
of  tribulation. 
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ST.    PETRONILLA. 

OUR  Saint  is  one  of  the  earliest  commemorated  andflived 
in  the  first  age  of  the  Church.  She  was  not  of  noble 
birth,  being  the  daughter  of  a  poor  fisherman,  or  as  the 
"  Roman  Martyrology  "  tells  us,  Petronilla  was  the  daughter 
of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle.  Petronilla  is  the  diminutive 
feminine  of  Petrus,  and  she  may  have  been  so  named  in 
Baptism  as  his  little  spiritual  daughter.  However  the  Holy 
Gospel  distinctly  implies  that  St.  Peter,  before  he  was  called 
to  be  an  Apostle,  was  married;  although,*  as  St.  Jerome 
testifies,  he  lived  in  continency  after  our  Blessed  Lord  had 
made  him  one  of  His  followers.  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
in  his  writings  asserts  that  St.  Peter's  wife  became  a  martyr 
for  the  faith,  and  that  St.  Peter  himself  encouraged  her  in 
her  last  painful  moments,  bidding  her  to  remember  our 
crucified  Lord.  We  learn  also  from  the  writings  quoted 
by  the  Manichees  in  the  time  of  St,  Austin  that  Petronilla 
had  a  paralysis,  from  which  St.  Peter  cured  her. 

From  the  moment  she  understood  the  Christian  Faith, 
this  young  maiden  never  allowed  to  pass  from  her  mind  the 
thought  of  the  end  for  which  she  was  created,  and  her  piety 
justly  merited  for  her  the  title  she  bears  of  being  the 
**  increaser  of-  a  mother's  joy."  By  a  life  devoted  to  Almighty 
God,  she  sanctified  her  actions,  preparing,  if  He  willed  it, 
for  a  brave  and  glorious  martyrdom. 

The  Christians  of  her  day  knew  how  to  die  for  Christ,  and 
helped  each  other  by  example  and  practice  in  their  good 
works.  So  also  did  this  holy  virgin  shine  out  as  a  bright 
star  in  the  Church  at  that  primitive  age  of  the  saints,  that 
she  is  called  the  **  flower  of  the  Church,"  and  the  **  glory 
and  embellishment  of  heavenly  grace." 

Being  wholly  indifferent  to  life's  worldly  pleasures,  she 
fought  with  the  world,  for  she  was  firm  in  her  Faith,  and 
strong  in  the  grace  of  God  ;  and,  young  as  she 
was,  desired  to  suffer  death  for  His  sake.  Can  we  not 
imagine  how  she  prayed,  and  would  have  welcomed  death,  to 
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break  the  bonds  that  held  her  from  the  only  object  of  her 
love. 

The  brilliancy  of  Petronilla's  sanctity  has  been  marked 
out  amongst  the  Prophets,  Apostles  and  Martyrs  of  the 
infant  Church,  and  St.  Cyprian  writes  of  her  as  the  *f abund- 
ant talent,"  "  the  entire  and  unspotted  work,"  **  the  image 
of  God,"  corresponding  to  the  sanctity  of  our  divine  Lord, 
and  one  of  the  **  more  illustrious  lambs  of  His  flock." 

But  the  most   interesting  part  of  our  saint's  life  is  its 
close.      The    young     and    noble    Roman     poet,     Flaccus,- 
attracted   by  her  virtues,    sought  to    make  her  his  wife, 
but  she  rejected  his  proposals.      He  was  not  discouraged,- 
but    on    the    contrary   continued   his    solicitations  for  her, 
hand,   and   succeeded    so   far  as    to  induce   her.  to   retire, 
into  retreat  before  she  again  rejected  him.     Asking  our  Lord, 
to  direct  her,  she  gave  herself  up  to  fasting  and  prayer  for 
three  days.     Now  the  answer  which  her  only  true  Spouse 
deigned  to  make  her  is  very  briefly  told. 

On  the  third  day  of  her  retreat,  being  present  at  the  divine 
Mysteries  (which  were  probably  celebrated  by  St.  Peter- 
himself)  immediately  after  she  had  received  the  Angels' 
Food  into  her  pure  and  virginal  heart,  she  gave  forth  her  just 
soul  to  her  Creator,  verifying  that  which  has  been  said  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  that  **  He  feeds  among  the  lilies,"  those  lilies, . 
His  spouses,  who  are  so  dear  to  Him. 

At  Rome  then,  where  she  had  given  such  good  example 
and  did  so  much  good,  did  she  thus  pass  happily  away,  with 
our  Lord  Himself  to  bear  her  company  in  her  journey  to 
paradise.  She  is  buried  on  the  way  to  Ardea,  and  the  place 
of  her  burial  was  made  famous  by  Pope  Gregory  HI  calling 
the  people  there  for  public  prayer.  On  this  same  holy  spot 
an  ancient  Church  and  cemetery  once  stood.  Her  feast  is 
kept  on  the  31st  of  May.  B.R.S. 
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GOVERNMENT    OF    THE    TONGUE. 

NEVER    speak  disrespectfully  of   Priests.     Remember 
they  are  the  chosen   servants  of  Almighty  God  to 

watch  and  to  render  an  account  of  our  souls. 

Never  utter  a  word  against  a  Catholic.  Remember  he  is 
your  brother,  has  been  baptised  into  the  same  faith  as  your- 
self, and  that  the  Holy  Apostle  exhorts  Christians  in  these 
words  **  Let  the  Charity  of  the  Brotherhood  abide  in  you." 

Never  say  anything  that  would  injure  a  Protestant. 
Remember  that  he  has  fallen  from  the  Faith  through  his 
ancestors  who  embraced  heresies ;  but  rather  instruct  such 
an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  and  pray  for  him,  that  he 
may  be  restored  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  souls. 

Never  cease  to  watch  most  scrupulously  over  your  ordinary 
conversation,  and  never  give  way  to  loose,  idle  or  frivolous 
remarks.  Remember  our  Divine  Lord  has  said  **  Every  idle 
word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  render  an  account  of  it 
in  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Always  endeavour  to  instruct  others  by  your  example  and 
conversation.  Remember  that  the  Holy  Apostle  St.  Paul 
writing  to  the  Colossians  says  **  Let  your  speech  be  always 
in  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  that  you  may  know  how  to 
answer  every  man.** 

Always  be  on  the  watch  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of 
speaking  a  word  that  may  be  accompanied  by  good  fruit. 
Remember  that  it  is  written  in  Holy  Scripture  "  To  speak 
a  word  in  due  time  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  beds  of  silver.'* 

O.S.F. 


AVE    BONA    CRUX. 


St.  ^ntrrtfo's  ^^muL 
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HAS   THE  MOON   AN   ATMOSPHERE? 

IT  is  usually  taken  for  granted  at  the  present  time  that  the 
moon,  unlike  its  primary  the  earth,  is  wholly  devoid  of 
an  atmosphere,  and  this  indeed  seems  to  be  a  common 
opinion  amongst  many  astronomers.  On  the  other  hand  those 
astronomers  who  have  made  the  surface  of  the  moon  an 
object  of  special  study  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  this 
common  opinion  is  a  correct  one  ;  but  rather  incline  to  think 
that  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere,  although  small  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  earth.  To  arrive  at  a  certain  answer  to 
the  question  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  and  we  propose 
to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  methods  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted. 

Air  itself  is  of  course  invisible ;  and  from  a  distance  of 
240,000  miles  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  see 
the  smaller  effect  of  its  movements.  Even  if  we  could 
see  lunar  forests,  which  we  cannot,  we  could  scarcely  hope  to 
see  them  moved  by  the  winds.  The  highest  power  that  can 
be  used  in  lunar  observations  rarely  exceeds  500  or  600 
diameters  ;  while  with  a  power  of  1000  the  moon  would  be 
still  apparently  distant  240  miles  :  and  such  small  movements 
as  the  waving  of  trees  or  the  drifting  of  snow  would  be  quite 
invisible. 

Nor  can  we  expect  in  looking  at  the  objects  on 
the  moon  to  find  them  dimmed  to  such  an  extent  as  similar 
objects  are  dimmed  on  the  earth,  when  we  look  at  them 
through  some  miles  of  air.  For  in  looking  at  the  moon  we 
look  straight  down  upon  it  through  its  atmosphere  if  it  has 
any  ;  while  in  looking  at  our  mountains  we  see  them  through 
so  many  miles  of  the  densest  part  of  our  air :  and  they  are  far 
more  dimmed  by  five  miles  of  the  lower  stratum  than  they 
are  by  an  equal  thickness  of  air  as  seen  from  a  balloon. 
Indeed  the  density  of  air  doubles  in  each  three  and  a  half 
miles  that  we  go  downwards ;  so  that  at  seven  miles  high,  the 
density  of  the  air,  that  is  the  number  of  molecules  contained 
in  a  given  cubic  space,  is  only  one  quarter  of  that  in  an  equal 
space  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  And  no  effect  would  be 
produced  by  looking  downwards  through  several  miles  of  the 
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lunar  air,  which  would  be  at  all  comparable  to  that  produced 
by  an  equal  thickness  of  our  own  air  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

But  air  has  fortunately  other  properties  by  means  of  which 
perhaps  an  answer  may  be  obtained  to  our  question  ;  and 
first  comes  that  oi  Refraction.  It  is  found  by  observation  that 
when  light  passes  from  one  medium  into  another  either  more 
or  less  dense  than  the  first,  it  is  refracUd  or  bent  into  a  new 
path  differing  in  direction  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
travelling.  This  property  of  light  may  be  easily  shown 
experimentally  in  the  following  manner.  Take  a  basin  and 
place  a  shilling  or  a  stone  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  then  walk 
so  far  away  from  it  that  the  shilling  just  disappears  from 
sight,  being  hidden  by  the  edge  of  the  basin  :  this  will  happen 
when  a  straight  line  from  the  eye  to  the  shilling  passes 
through  the  earthenware ;  and  as  the  light,  which  travels  only 
in  straight  lines,  cannot  pass  through  this,  the  shilling  is  in- 
visible. Now  get  a  friend  to  pour  water  into  the  basin,  but 
carefully  so  as  not  to  displace  the  shilling.  The  light  now 
passes  from  the  shilling  through  the  water,  and  then  into  the 
air  which  is  not  so  dense  as  water  ;  and  as  it  is  now  refracted 
or  bent  at  an  angle  where  it  leaves  the  surface  of  the 
water,  it  clears  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  the  shilling  again 
becomes  visible. 

If  then  a  shell  of  air  surrounds  the  moon,  the  light  from  a 
star  passing  behind  the  moon  will  be  bent  or  refracted  by  the 
lunar  air  as  by  a  lens,  and  the  star  will  seem  to  move  more 
slowly  as  it  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  moon's  limb, 
and  will  appear  still  visible  for  an  instant  after  it  is  really 
behind  it ;  just  as  the  sun  and  moon  are  visible  on  the  horizon 
when  they  are  actually  below  it,  their  rays  being  refracted  or 
bent  round  by  the  air,  in  the  same  way  as  those  from  the 
shilling  are   bent  at  an  angle  by  the  water  in  the  basin. 

This  would  seem  to  be  an  easy  way  of  obtaining  an  ^nswer 
to  our  question,  but  it  so  happens  that  several  difficulties 
rise  up  in  the  way.  In  the  first  place  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  moon  is  not  known  with  absolute  accuracy,  and  the 
lingering  of  a  star  would  in  any  case  be  very  small ;  then 
again,  the  edge  of  the  moon  is  not  smooth  but  very  rugged, 
in  consequence  of  our  seeing  there,  in  profile,  mountains  and 
valleys  running  in  various  directions  and  of  very  various 
dimensions ;  and  then  again  the  matter  is  complicated  by 
what  is  called  irradiation^  another  property  of  light  which  causes 
all  bright  objects  to  look  larger  tha  n  they  really  are.  An  instance 
of  irradiation  may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  **  old  moon  in  the 
new  moon's  arms,"  when  it  will  be  noticed  at  once  that  the 
bright  crescent  seems  to  belong  to  a  larger  sphere  than  the 
dark  part,  which  is  readily  visible  when  the  moon  is  only  a 
few  days  old.     These  various  causes  render  the  occultations 
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of  stars  insufficient  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

From  time  to  time  the  moon  passes  over,  or  occults^  one 
or  another  of  the  planets ;  and  astronomers  have  carefully 
watched  the  planets  as  they  are  gradually  hidden,  in  order  to 
observe  whether  the  details  visible  on  their  surface  become 
obscured  by  a  layer  of  air  as  the  moon  comes  up  to  and  over 
them.  But  although  this  observation  has  been  frequently 
repeated,  no  change  or  obscuration  has  as  yet  been  visible 
which  could  be  attributed  to  a  lunar  atmosphere :  and  the 
evidence  adduced  by  these  occultations  of  planets  is  so  far 
negative  as  to  disprove  the  existence  of  any  extensive 
atmosphere   of  even  moderate  refractive  power. 

Solar  eclipses,  either  total  or  partial,  also  afford  a  means 
of  examining  into  this  question.  On  at  least  one  occasion 
when  the  sun  has  been  partially  eclipsed,  the  extremities  of 
the  crescent  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  dark  body  of  the 
moon  on  the  sun's  disc  have  been  seen  lengthened  by  little 
horns  of  light,  as  if  a  lunar  atmosphere  had  refracted  a  little 
of  the  sun  light  from  behind  the  dark  moon.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  in  some  eclipses  the  spots  on  the  sun  have 
been  seen  to  change  colour  slightly  as  the  moon  came  up  to 
them,  the  change  was  no  greater  than  could  be  accounted 
for  by  the  change  of  contrast ;  and  no  modification  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  such  as  might  be  expected  to  be  caused  by 
an  atmosphere,  has  been  observed  when  powerful  spectro- 
scopes have  been  directed  to  the  moon's  limb  during  solar 
eclipses. 

It  will  be  seen  that  though  some  of  these  observations  tend 
strongly  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere  of 
any  appreciable  extent,  others  have  an  opposite  tendency, 
and  no  conclusive  result  can  be  derived  from  them.  But 
observations  of  another  class  have  been  made  which  appear 
to  throw  the  balance  of  probability  on  the  side  of  an 
atmosphere  of  some  sort,  although  probably  very  small  in 
quantity,  and  perhaps  even  confined  to  certain  localities. 
From  time  to  time  observers  have  noticed  certain  cloudy 
patches  on  portions  of  the  moon's  surface  that  are  usually 
seen  distinctly,  and  these  patches  are  small  in  extent  and 
tolerably  defined  in  outline.  Such  have  been  seen  for 
instance  nciore  than  once  in  the  region  of  Plato.  Again  there 
is  a  white  spot  near  the  crater  Picard,  which  Is  frequently 
very  difficult  to  focus  in  the  telescope,  although  all  around  it 
is  sharply  defined ;  and  this  white  spot  is  by  no  means 
uniform  in  extent,  being  sometimes  much  larger  than  at 
other  times,  and  sometimes  disappearing  altogether.  Certain 
light  streaks  also,  as  for  instance  those  on  the  Mare  Crisium 
which  appear  to  radiate  from  a  point  near  Proclus,  do  not 
appear  at  all  times  in  quite  the  same  position  with  regard  to 
certain  well-known  craters  ;  and  thereby  create  an  impression 
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that  they  are  raised  above  the  lunar  surface. 

These  variations  of  different  kinds,  though  small  in  them- 
selves, and  only  to  be  detected  by  close  and  continuous 
observations  of  regions  with  which  the  observer  is  familiar,  are 
nevertheless  so  numerous  that  few  persons  have  systematically 
observed  the  moon  for  a  considerable  period  without  meeting 
with  one  or  more  instances.  If  we  suppose  these  appearances 
to  be  due  to  cloud  or  mist,  they  are  easily  accounted  for ;  but 
such  an  explanation  requires  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere, 
at  least  in  the  localities  mentioned. 

Lastly,  at  least  three  well  practised  observers  have  seen, 
or  believed  that  they  saw,  a  very  dim  twilight,  which 
could  be  traced  beyond  the  points  of  the  horns  of  the 
crescent  mcion.  The  existence  of  such  a  twilight  would 
of  course  finally  decide  the  question  in  favour  of  an 
atmosphere,  probably  however  confined  to  the  inferior 
regions  and  leaving  the  higher  grounds  free.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  add  that  other  astronomers  have  thought  that 
some  at  least  of  these  observations  can  be  explained  away. 

To  sum  up  the  whole :  it  seems  certain  that  there  can  be 
no  lunar  atmosphere  of  any  great  density  or  extent ;  but 
that  some  exists,  at  least  at  the  lower  levels,  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  cumulative  weight  of  many  of  the  observations, 
combined  with  the  difl&culty  of  imagining  the  existence  of 
chemical  action  with  an  entire  absence  of  gas  of  any  kind. 

Many  of  the  observations  are  difficult  and  delicate,  and 
consequently  liable  to  error ;  but  as  they  are  multiplied  the 
truth  will  become  more  evident,  and  new  observations  may 
bring  to  light  new  facts  which  will  harmonize  some  that  seem 
at  present  to  be  discordant.  W.J.B.R, 


IMAGES. 

I  HAVE  tried  to  show  you  that  Catholic  honour  of  Images 
cannot  be  the  same  as  the  old  heathen  Idolatry.  Now  a 
step  further.  Image-honour,  Image- worship — (if  you  take  wor- 
ship in  its  proper  sense,  in  the  same  kind  of  sense  in  which  my 
Lord  Mayor  is  called**  Your  Worship") — Image-honour  is  right, 
pleasing  to  God,  part  of  the  honour  due  to  the  one  only  true 
God.  On  the  other  hand  the  principle  of  not  placing 
Images  in  Churches,  and  withholding  from  them,  when  so 
placed,  religious  honour  and  veneration,  is  displeasing  to  God, 
and  is,  strictly  speaking,  idolatrous.  You,  my  dear  Protestant 
friends,  you,  the  children  of  the  holy  men  who  hacked  our  tombs 
and  tore  up  our  brasses  300  years  ago,  you,  bound  together 
in  Protestant  Associations,  and  young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  to  put  down  Idolatry — ^you  are  the  Idolaters. 
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We   Image- worshippers  are  not   Idolatrous ;   you   Image- 
haters  are  Idolatrous. 

Well ;  you  will  grant  me  that  God,  when  He  made  our 
Nature  in  His  own  Image,  (God  Himself  you  see  is  an  Image- 
maker,)  made  it  sinless.  AH  that  he  made  in  human  nature 
was  very  good.  If  it  had  not  been  sinless,  if  it  had  not  been 
very  good,  He  would  not  have  made  it.  All  in  human 
nature  that  is  not  sinless,  not  very  good,  we  have  made, 
not  He.  All  therefore  that  was  in  Adam  on  the  world's  first 
Friday  was  holy ;  every  power  of  mind  and  body,  every 
desire,  every  passion,  was  in  itself  sinless  and  good ;  and 
the  due  exercise  of  each  power  was  sinless  and  good ;  and 
more,  every  such  power  could  find  its  highest  exercise  on 
God  Himself;  and  every  particle  of  body  and  soul  could  be 
directed  to  God  Himself  and  be  therefore  not  only  sinless, 
but  holy.  God  not  only  made  man  in  His  own  Image,  but 
made  him  for  Himself. 

Please  think.  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  a  single  thing  on 
God's  earth  that  could  not  be  used  for  the  honour  of  its 
Creator  ?  Is  it  possible  above  all  to  suppose  a  single  atom  of 
His  own  special  Image  and  Likeness  not  specially  for  His 
glory  ?  I  think  you  must  grant  me  that  this  is  not  possible. 

Very  well,  then.  God  made  an  Image  of  Himself  in 
man,  and  he  so  made  man  that  both  eye  and  mind  are  per- 
force full  of  Images  of  all  that  is  about  him.  Man  also  has 
the  desire,  and  the  power,  to  make  Images  of  himself  and 
other  creatures.  Is  that  desire  and  that  power  from  God  ? 
was  it  made  with  Adam  ?  or  did  it  come  in  with  sin  ? 

You  cannot  say  the  power  came  in  with  sin :  the  power  to 
carve,  the  power  to  paint,  all  the  glories  of  painting  and 
sculpture  !  that  would  be  to  make  the  Devil  a  Creator. 
He,  the  Hater  of  man,  would  actually  have  added  a  fresh 
power  to  the  mind  of  man,  an  exquisite  power,  a  power  full 
of  delight,  the  power  of  perceiving  beauty,  of  imitating 
beauty,  and  of  making  life  joyous  with  things  of  beauty. 

And  if  the  power  of  beauty-making  must  have  come  at  the 
Creation  from  the  Creator,  Who  is  Beauty,  so  surely  the 
desire  to  make  it.  Otherwise  you  would  make  God  the 
author  of  temptation.  To  plant  a  power  in  man's  mind, 
and  then  make  it  unholy  to  exercise  that  power,  would  be 
to  make  God  contradict  Himself,  and  with  His  own  Hand 
plant  in  His  poor  creatures  the  strongest  and  most  irre- 
sistible of  temptations. 

Nor  can  you  say  that  the  power  might  be  good,  and  the 
desire  good,  but  that  it  could  not  be  directed  towards 
God  Himself ;  that  would  be  to  make  God  not  the  end  of  all 
things.  Here  is  a  power  and  a  desire,  but  it  must  stop  short 
at  a  landscape,  or  a  brute  or  at  man  himself!  so  far  it  is  good ;  but 
try  to  give  God  His  own,  and  fling  your  whole  nature  on 
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God,  and  straightway  the  act  becomes  unholy,  so  that  if  with 
the  rest  of  your  being  you  can  senre  God,  with  this  you 
must  perforce  serve  Mammon  ! 

The  Power  then,  and  the  Desire  to  make  Images  are 
natural,  implanted  in  us  by  God,  therefore  good  and  holy. 

Moreover,  a  special  desire  is  in  us,  and  all  ages  and  all 
countries  bear  witness  to  it,  to  make  Images  of  the  great,  as 
an  act  of  honour  to  them,  and  that  the  memory  of  them  and 
of  their  deeds  may  remain. 

Greatest  of  the  great  are  the  good  :  and  of  the  good  the 
best  are  those  who  have  been  the  holiest,  most  closely  united 
to  God.  If  then  it  be  right  and  good  to  make  Images  of  the 
great,  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  be  imaged  in  our  parks,  and 
the  good  Prince  bestride  his  horse  in  our  crowded  thorough- 
fare, if  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  be  full  of  graven 
Images  of  men  who  led  our  Armies  to  conquest,  and  our 
Navies  to  matchless  victories,  who  counselled  our  Senate  to 
wise  decisions,  or  who  have  left  us  delight  for  ever  and 
teaching  in  their  literature,  much  more  surely  should  there  be 
amongst  us  the  images  of  those  who  have  known  the  true  end 
of  life,  and  have  given,  not  to  a  nation  only  but  to  a  world,  gifts 
that  can  never  die  away.  Who  will  tell  us  that  the  good 
Prince  may  have  his  image,  but  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  not ! 
that  it  is  right  to  effigy  Shakespeare,  and  wrong  to  effigy  St. 
Augustine !  that  to  let  all  generatiohs  see  the  features  of 
Wellington  is  good  and  holy,  but  that  the  peaceful  conquerors, 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  may  not,  without  sin,  be  pourtrayed  ? 

Truly  there  is  a  difference.  The  one  are  honoured  because 
they  are  great,  the  other  because  they  are  good :  the  one 
because  they  did  great  wordly  things,  the  other  because  they 
gave  the  world  heavenly  things :  therefore  the  one  have 
their  statues  fitly  in  the  world's  thoroughfares,  in  the 
Exchange,  in  the  Market,  or  the  Senate  House,  the  scene 
of  their  labours  ;  the  other  in  the  Church,  the  scene  of  their 
labours,  the  fountain  of  their  holy  greatness.  And  the  attitude 
men  have  towards  them  is  different :  the  one  are  honoured 
because  they  were  great,  though  their  greatness  has  had  its 
day  ;  the  other  because  they  are  great,  greater  than  they  were, 
for  their  greatness  was  and  is  of  the  other  world ;  the  one  there- 
fore are  admired  with  an  admiration  that  looks  back  to  the  past, 
the  others  are  loved  with  a  love  that  knows  them  to  be  alive. 
Yet  the  principle  in  our  nature  is  the  same  which  places 
statues  in  the  thoroughfare  and  statues  at  the  Altar/ 

It  is  part  of  our  nature  also,  having  erected  statues,  to  treat 
them  with  honour.  The  honour  may  be  more  or  less,  but 
honour  of  some  kind  they  must  have.  The  lowest  degree 
may  be  the  ordinary  care  which  protects  from  injury  and 
insult :  but  injury  and  insult  to  the  statue  of  one  who  was 
worthy  of  honour  no  one  would  endure.    The  man  is  insulted 
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in  his  likeness,  as  Guy  Fawkes  is  or  was  burned  in  effigy, 
by  way  of  insult  not  to  him  alone,  but  to  the  Catholic 
Faith  as  supposed  to  be  represented  by  him. 

But  further  than  this,  who  would  condemn,  as  childish  or 
idolatrous,  positive  show  of  love  and  aflfection  to  the  pictures 
of  one  beloved.  Who  would  forbid  you  to  kiss  the  picture 
of  your  mother  ?  What  lover  has  not  kissed  •  a  thousand 
times  the  portrait  of  his  betrothed  ?  And  so  who  dare  deny 
us  the  right  to  show  affectionate  love  of  the  same  kind  to 
those  who  have  been  good  ?  Is  it  because  they  are  holy  that 
their  picture  may  not  be  kissed  and  their  Images  not  be 
wreathed  with  flowers,  and  that  nothing  of  dainty  beauty 
may  be  set  around  them  ? 

Catholic  I  mage- worship  then  turns  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  human  afiection  for  the  likeness  of  loved 
ones  directed  towards  the  special  friends  of  God.  It 
is  human  nature  employed  upon  God  and  God's  friends. 

But  God  forbade  it !  Surely  no.  God  sanctioned  it  dis- 
tinctly and  most  clearly.  Image- worship  is  Scriptural.  God 
Himself  commanded  Images  to  be  made,  commanded  them 
be  placed  in  Churches,  commanded  them  so  placed  to  be 
honoured,  or — still  more — honoured  them  Himself. 

Where  this  ?  Did  not  Aaron  make  a  golden  calf  and  did 
not  God  slay  the  people  because  of  it  ? 

Where  this  !  Have  you  never  read  how  Moses  in  the 
wilderness  was  ordered  by  God  to  make  an  Image  ot  a 
serpent,  a  type  of  His  own  Son — a  crucifix,  so  far  as  a 
crucifix  could  then  be  made — and  when  made  and  set  up, 
did  He  not  bid  it  be  honoured,  ordering  that  all  men 
should  turn  towards  it  and  gaze  upon  it.  Aye !  and 
gaze  with  reverence  surely,  not  with  scorn  ?  And 
did  he  not  honour  it  Himself,  using  it  as  a  means  of 
cure  ?  Not  only  an  Image,  but  a  miraculous  Image. 
You  who  can  laugh  at  the  miracles  of  Lourdes  or  of  Knock, 
you  who  can  make  scornful  ridicule  of  miraculous  Images  and 
"winking  Madonnas,"  how  is  it  you  laugh  not  at  the 
miraculous  Serpent  ? 

But  that  was  broken  by  Hezekiah  ! 

Aye !  truly ;  when  rightful  veneration  had  given  place  to 
real  Idolatry,  or  danger  of  it  at  least.  But  many  a  year 
passed  between  the  wilderness  days  and  Hezekiah,  and  the 
over-reverence  shown  at  last  proved  how  long  the  rightful 
veneration  had  gone  on.  Many  a  prophet  came  before 
Hezekiah  but  not  a  word  of  reproof  did  he  utter  about  the 
serpent -worship ;  there  it  was  venerated  in  the  Temple  but 
not  unduly  venerated,  and  so  long  as  the  reverence  was  not 
undue  it  was  unblamed. 

But  still  more  ;  God,  the  same  God  who  forbade,  you  say, 
the  making  of   graven  images,    commanded  Himself  the 
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Images  of  two  Cherubim  to  be  made.  He  bade  them  be 
placed  in  the  very  holiest  part  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple. 
He  made  for  Himself,  or  rather  lor  His  angel  whom  He 
sent,  a  throne  between  them,  and  from  between  them  He 
ruled  His  people  Israel.  Would  it  be  possible  to  give  a 
stronger  sanction  to  Images  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  treat 
them  with  higher  honour?  Were  they  not  wrought  with 
highest  art,  and  overlaid  with  purest  gold  ?  And  did  not  the 
people  know  that  God  so  dwelt  between  the  Cherubim  ? 

When  He  made  us  then,  God  implanted  in  us  the  power 
and  the  desire  to  make  Images  and  the  wish  to  honour  them  ; 
when  He  gave  us  His  Revelation  He  confirmed  this  by  direct 
decree. 

And  as  time  went  on  He  gave  Himself  a  nature  in  which 
He  could  Himself  be  sculptured  ;  He  took  the  form  of  a 
Servant,  the  human  form  in  which  the  invisible  could  be 
made  visible  and  the  Image  of  Him  be  before  His  creatures' 
eyes.  Here  was  the  highest  work  of  the  power  which  He 
had  given.  Here  was  the  use  of  that  Art  which  He  had 
imprinted  in  the  mind  of  man. 

And  so  as  the  Serpent,  the  emblem  of  the  Saviour,  was 
lifted  up  in  the  wilderness  before  His  coming  that  man 
might  look  upon  it ;  so  is  the  crucifix  lifted  up  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Image  of  Images,  that  men  may  look 
upon  it  and  believe  on  Him  Whom  it  represents,  and 
believing  may  be  saved. 


GEOFFREY  HILL. 


CHAPTER  X. 

TO  return  to  Arthur  Grayburn  ;  we  must  confess  that  he 
had  startled  everyone  belonging  to  him  by  marrying 
a  rich  and  fashionable  lady  some  six  weeks  after  the  rupture 
of  his  engagement  with  Miss  Lever.  Scarcely  less  startling 
was  it  to  hear  a  twelvemonth  later  that  finding  their  tastes 
and  habits  uncongenial  they  had  elected  to  live  apart. 

When  this  news  reached  Alison,  she  could  not  help 
talking  of  it  to  her  friend  Margaret  Hill. 

**  I  am  so  distressed,"  she  said,  and  heavy  tears  fell  from 
her  eyes,  **  I  do  not  know  if  you  can  quite  understand  what 
I  mean,  for  though  you  lost  him  whom  you  loved,  it  was  by 
death ;  and  you  know  that  no  grief  or  suffering  could  touch 
him  any  more.  As  long  as  I  believed  Arthur  was  happy,  it 
seemed  easier  for  them  all,  th^  pain  was  my  own  ;  but  now  1 
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when  I  know  that  his  whole  life  is  marred,  oh  !  Margaret,  it 
seems  to  bring  back  all  the  first  misery  and  increase  it 
tenfold." 

It  was  the  first  and  last  time  the  subject  was  mentioned,  but 
Margaret  did  not  feel  it  any  breach  of  confidence  to  tell  her 
brother  what  had  befallen  his  former  acquaintance ;  it  seemed 
to  her  judgment  better  that  he  should  hear  it  thus,  than 
perhaps  at  a  future  time  firom  some  gossiping  letter  of  Mrs. 
Collinson*s  writing. 

Now  if  there  was  one  man  on  earth  to  whom  Geoflfrey  Hill 
had  ever  felt  something  near  akin  to  hatred,  that  man  was 
Arthur  Gray  bum  ;  even  since  that  had  been  bravely  beaten 
down,  some  sentiment  of  half-contempt  for  his  weakness 
remained. 

The  consciousness  of  all  this  conduced  now  to  make  Mr. 
Hill  the  more  anxious  to  serve  Arthur  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  and  as  he  went  to  and  fro  in  the  City  streets,  he 
would  look  among  the  crowd  of  hurrying  men  with  a  half- 
hope  of  distinguishing  the  face  and  figure  which  he  would  a 
while  before  have  avoided  more  carefully  than  any  contagion. 
"  If  I  could  but  shake  hands  with  him,*'  he  said  to  Margaret, 
"  it  would  do  me  good,  for  I  feel  how  wrong  I  was  to  judge 
him  ;  he  never  knew  what  he  had  done  to  me,  and  the 
suffering  he  inflicted  on  Alison  Lever  was  not  for  me  to 
resent." 

At  last  Mr.  Hill  resolved  on  the  bold  step  of  visiting 
Arthur  Grayburn  at  his  mother's  house,  prepared  indeed  for 
a  scant  welcome,  yet  purposing  to  brave  that  or  worse  if  so 
he  could  win  this  man  for  a  friend. 

For  Geoffrey  was  familiarizing  himself  more  and  more  with 
human  nature  in  its  diverse  phases,  and  he  partly  guessed 
how  Arthur  would  shrink  from  sympathy  or  companionship, 
and  become  morbid  and  miserable  in  brooding  over  his 
troubles. 

It  was  not  easy  to  bear  the  chilling  greeting ;  but  after  the 
first  stiffness  was  overcome,  Grayburn  could  not  resist  the 
cordial,  manly  kindness  of  the  clergyman,  and  they  became 
very  friendly    even  confidential. 

Geoffrey  Hill  was  not  long  in  finding  out  much  of  the 
working  of  Arthur's  mind  ;  he  saw  how  all  motive  and  interest 
in  life  had  died  out,  and  he  deplored  it. 

**  I  know  I  acted  shamefully,  I  know  my  best  friends 
blame  me,"  he  would  say.  **  But  why  should  I  have  been 
singled  out  for  so  wretched  a  fate  ?  It  is  so  hopeless  too  !  A 

short  time  ago  I  had  some  idea  that well,  I  suppose  I 

imagined  that  motherhood  would  develope  the  better  part  of 
Isabel's  nature,  and  days  of  peace  might  come.  But  when 
she  left  me,  the  very  knowledge  that  a  child — my  child — 
would  one  day  lie  in  her  arms,  made  it  all  more  bitter.     Put 
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yourself  in  imagination  in  my  own  place,  Geoffrey,  and  tell 
me  then  if  there  can  be  aught  of  peace  or  hope  for  me." 

Geoffrey  sighed ;  "  You  will  say  it  is  because  I  am  a  clergy- 
man that  I  give  you  one  answer — peace,  in  God  only — ^in 
bearing  the  blighting  of  the  fair  prospect  of  life  with  a  heart 
ready  to  do  or  to  suffer  all  that  He  has  permitted." 

**  That  is  all  very  weU,"  said  the  other.  "Preaching  seems 
to  me  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world ;  practising,  the  most 
difficult.  My  dear  Hill,  I  am  a  man  of  the  world,  doing  the 
business  of  the  world.  If  I  were  a  hermit,  I  might  find 
peace  in  prayer  and  penance  and  other  pious  things  like  the 
hermits  of  old  ;  but  we  are  in  the  19th  century,  and  besides 
high  spirituality  is  not  my  line." 

**  I  wish  you  were  back  in  the  14th  century,  my  dear 
Grayburn,  when  Tauler  preached  the  great  grand  truth  that 
not  only  for  the  monk  in  his  cloister,  but  for  the  merchants, 
the  artizans,  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  world,  is 
union  with  God  possible,  for  what  is  this  union  but  the 
abnegation  of  self  and  the  love  of  this  good  God  ?" 

**  I  do  not  even  know  who  was  Tauler,"  said  Arthur,  not 
indeed  un- moved  by  his  friend's  enthusiasm,  although  he 
sought  to  appear  so. 

**  To  know  Tauler,  you  must  know  also  the  times  he  lived 
in,"  replied  Geoffrey.  **  It  was  then  that  the  souls  ot  men 
were  full  of  internal  strugglings,  when  in  their  restlessness 
of  mind  both  religious  and  learned  men  invented  errors 
which  drove  their  listeners  into  every  form  of  fanaticism. 
Then  was  the  day  of  the  so-called  Flagellants,  when  priests 
even  were  led  by  the  excitement  to  join  in  the  procession 
which  some  laymen  marshalled  through  the  streets  of 
Strasbourg  and  Cologne,  scourging  themselves  as  they 
joined  in  some  wild  chant  which  called  upon  all  thus  to  seek 
to  appease  the  anger  of  an  offended  God." 

**  But  Tauler  ?"  suggested  Grayburn,  fearing  that  Geoffrey 
was  diverging  from  the  starting  point. 

**  It  was  during  this  period  of  wild  frenzy  and  confusion 
that  Tauler  preached  in  the  Rhineland. 

For  two  years  he  had  been  preparing  himself  in  seclusion 
for  the  work  God  might  call  him  to  do,  and  strengthened 
and  purified  he  emerged  to  speak  words  to  his  countrymen, 
which  should  find  an  echo  in  all  hearts.  He  told  them  that 
in  their  disquietude  and  un-rest  of  mind,  men  stripped 
themselves  of  their  goods,  entered  the  cloister,  gave  them- 
selves up  to  sharp  austerities  and  went  on  many  a  weary 
pilgrimage,  yet  found  no  rest  because  they  looked  not  for  it 
in  themselves :  in  the  union  of  their  own  souls  with  God. 
It  was  like  some  soft,  sweet,  soothing  strain  of  music  to 
these  excited  spirits,  like  the  cool  refreshing  waters  to  some 
parched  soul.     Oh  !  Grayburn,  would  that  such  as  Tauler 
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lived  now,  to  lead  you — and  many  more  who  like  you  are 
ready  to  wonder  if  there  is  anything  worth  living  for — to 
find  rest  in  God." 

He  paused,  and  Arthur  looked  silently  at  this  face  which 
seemed  radiant  with  a  beauty  he  had  never  observed  before  ; 
the  beauty  of  the  soul  within.  "  Geoflfrey,  you  move  me 
strangely,"  he  said,  **  I  have  thought  of  God,  as  one  learns 
of  him  in  one*s  childhood ;  some  great,  good  omniscient 
being.  But  of  the  union  of  which  you  speak  my  heart  has 
formed  no  conception ;  and  indeed  it  is  beyond  me." 

"  Beyond  no  one,"  replied  Geoffrey.  "  Not  beyond  the 
humblest  and  meanest  man  or  woman  who  lives -in  some 
wretched  hovel  this  night  on  which  we  are  talking  together. 
Why  Tauler  told  one  day  of  a  poor  reaper  who  fell  into 
ecstasy  at  the  thought  of  God — only  a  reaper,  and  the  angels 
took  his  scythe  and  finished  his  task  for  him." 

**  Oh  !  if  you  come  to  ecstasies,  I  must  go,"  said  Arthur. 
**  You  are  getting  beyond  me  I  tell  you,  for  I  don't  believe 
in  them." 

"  This  is  an  unbelieving  generation,"  said  Geoffrey  quietly. 
**  If  you  were  told  that  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  daily 
round  a  certain  pond,  and  the  first  who  could  get  the  chance 
of  going  into  the  water  came  out  cured,  you  would  laugh  and 
say  it  was  a  palpable  absurdity,  would  you  not  ?" 

"  Most  certainly." 

•*  Yet  the  gospel  of  S.  John  tells  the  same  story !  Think 
over  this,"  and  the  friencfs  parted,  and  Geoffrey  went  home 
and  into  his  study  to  plan  out  his  work  for  the  coming  day. 

His  rule  was  to  be  ready  to  receive  any  of  his  poor 
parishioners  up  to  the  hour  of  eleven  in  the  morning,  at 
which  time  he  gave  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  sermons, 
or  went  out  to  visit  his  flock ;  but  this  rule  was  more 
frequently  broken  than  observed.  On  the  day  succeeding 
his  conversation  with  Grayburn,  one  Mrs.  Martin  appeared 
as  the  hour  struck.  **  Begging  your  pardon,  Mr.  'Ill,  for 
troubling  you,"  she  begun,  **  but  my  'usband  thought  as  I'd 
better  come  up  and  tell  you  as  we'd  got  the  broker  put  in 
and  maybe  you'd  'elp  us." 

"  Again  !"  cried  Geoffrey.  **  If  I  mistake  not  you  came  to 
me  with  just  the  same  story  about  two  months  ago,  and  I 
paid  one  pound  nine  shillings  for  you." 

"  Oh  1  no,  Sir  ;  not  so  lately  as  that,  begging  your  pardon," 
said  Mrs.  Martin.  "  My  'usband  had  been  laid  up  if  you 
remember,  and  we  was  a  bit  behind  with  the  rent ;  it  were 
March,  Sir,  and  I'm  sure  I  thought  never  to  trouble  you 
again,  but  Martin's  never  done  a  stroke  of  work  from  that  day 
to  this,  and  its  'ard  for  one  pair  of  'ands  to  do  all  when 
there's  six  children  to  feed." 

"  Some  of  them  are  old  enough  to  help  you,"  said  Mr.  Hill. 
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"  There's  Jack,  for  instance ;  why  doesn't  he  get  work  instead 
of  idling  about  the  streets  ?  it  is  disgracefid  in  a  great  lad 
like  that  of — I  suppose — fifteen  years  old." 

"  No,  Sir,  only  fourteen  and  nigh  upon  seven  months. 
But  Tm  bound  to  say,  I  can't  do  nothing  with  Jack  ;  he's  too 
much  forme,  he  is,  and  his  father  never  was  any  account  with 
the  children.  You'll  not  let  us  be  sold  up  will  you,  Mr.  'Ill" 
added  Mrs.  Martin  who  desired  to  keep  her  pastor's  mind  to 
the  occasion  of  her  visit.  **  It'll  be  the  last  time  I  make 
bold  to  trouble  you,  for  work'll  be  better  bye  and  bye  and  the 
children  are  getting  bigger  ;  and  maybe  Sarah  will  find  a 
little  place  and  if  you'd  give  Jack  a  bit  of  a  talking  to,  Sir, 
he'd  take  a  turn  I  daresay,  for  he's  not  a  bad  boy  on  the 

whole,  though  a  bit  awk'ard  like  most  of  'is  age  and  " 

.  **  How  much  do  you  want  this  time  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Hill. 

"  One  pound,  two  shillin'  and  nine  pence  it's  for.  Sir," 
responded  the  woman.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what's 
to  become  of  us  all  if  we  loses  our  bit  of  furniture,  and  Martin 
that  ill  he  can't  do " 

**  I'll  call  round  in  about  half-an-hour's  time,  and  see  what 
can  be  done,"  interrupted  Geoffrey,  and  his  parishioner 
curtseyed  her  thanks  all  the  way  to  the  front  door  and  was 
inclined  to  continue  the  conversation  when  Mr.  Hill  had  got 
her  as  far  as  the  steps,  though  she  knew  that  when  he  promised 
to,  **  see  about  a  thing,"  it  was  as  good  as  done. 

**  Now  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  have  assisted  them  again," 
soliloquized  Geoffrey.  **  Probably,  if  I  had  refused,  they 
would  have  managed  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  themselves  ; 
and  yet  I  can't  help  pitying  them,  for  Martin  certainly  is  not 
able  to  work.  I  may  as  well  put  away  my  writing  it  seems, 
if  I  must  go  round  there,"  and  he  began  clearing  books  and 
locking  up  papers,  when  Martha  appeared  once  more. 

**  I  have  to  go  out — can't  see  anybody,"  exclaimed  her 
master  before  she  had  time  to  open  her  lips,  but  Martha  was 
in  no  way  silenced. 

**  It's  little  Jane  Ward,  please  Sir;  her  mother's  very  ill 
she  says." 

Mr.  Hill  stepped  into  the  hall  and  confronted  the  girl  who 
held  in  her  arms  a  dirty-looking  bundle  which  turned  out  to 
be  a  baby. 

"  Please,  Sir,  mother's  very  bad,  and  the  doctor  says  as 
she  must  have  as  much  port  wine  as  she  can  get,  and  beef- tea 
and  them  sort  of  things." 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?"  enquired  the  clergyman. 

**  I  don't  know,  Sir,"  said  Jane.  *'  She's  very  bad;  all  of 
a  shiver  like,  and  she  hasn't  got  any  money  in  the  house  nor 
no  bread,  nor  not  even  as  much  as  a  cup  of  tea.  And  baby's 
ill  too ;  we  thought  as  she  were  dying  all  yesterday,"  and 
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here  the  child  looked  at  the  bundle  in  her  arms  from  which 
a  faint  cry  had  just  issued. 

"  Oh  !  that  is  the  baby,  is  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Hill.  How  old 
is  he  ?" 

Please,  Sir,  it's  a  girl ;  she's  eight  weeks  old  come  next 
Sunday." 

**  Why  has  your  mother  not  brought  her  to  be  baptised  ?" 

"  Please,  Sir,  mother's  a  thinking  of  it.  She  were  saying 
last  night  as  praps  she'd  bring  her  to  the  church  on  Sunday, 
only  she  doubts  if  she'll  be  able  to  get  her  shawl  out  by  then. 

"  Get  it  out  ?"  enquired  Geoffrey,  somewhat  puzzled. 

**  Out  of  pawn.  Sir.  It's  put  away,  Sir,  and  so  is  my  boots, 
what  you  give  me  to  go  to  school  in." 

"  Well,  I  will  come  and  see  your  mother  this  morning," 
said  Mr.  Hill  opening  the  door  for  Janey's  departure,  but  it 
was  an  unlucky  moment  for  there  stood  a  dirty-looking  old 
Irishwoman  with  her  hand  upon  the  bell. 

(To  he  continued.) 


EXTINGUISHERS. 


THERE  is  an  extinguisher  in  almost  every  family.  Do 
not  smile,  dear  reader  ;  I  am  speaking  metaphorically. 
Almost  every  house  is  furnished  with  a  living  extinguisher 
with  some  blessed  exceptions.  I  know  Father  Faber  speaks 
of  the  **  ingenious  adulations  of  domestic  admiration  and 
family  worship,"  and  I  don't  mean  to  question  his  superior 
knowledge  of  life,  but  surely  he  must  have  belonged  to  an 
unusually  amiable  domestic  circle. 

"  A  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country,"  says  the 
proverb,  and  it  might  have  added,  **  he's  a  fool  in  his  family." 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  one  should  feel  inclined  to  sneer 
when  the  little  brother,  who  never  could  learn  his  multiplica- 
tion table,  begins  to  develope  into  an  author,  or  when  the 
younger  sister,  who  hardly  sat  still  a  minute,  suddenly 
discovers  she  has  a  vocation  to  be  a  Carmelite.  True,  many 
years  have  passed  since  the  days  of  lessons  and  romping, 
but  we  can't  forget  them ;  and  still  in  our  mind's  eye  we  see 
Freddy  with  tumbled  hair  aud  tearful  eyes  pouring  over  his 
tables  and  Clara  running  all  over  the  house  like  a  tom-boy. 

Probably  the  little  brother  in  question  would  never  have 
been  so  audacious  as  to  have  ideas  of  his  own,  but  he  escaped 
for  a  time  from  our  vigilant  eye  and  some  one  was  absurd 
enough  to  praise  his  talent  and  then  up  went  the  flame  and 
no  extinguisher  at  hand  1 

With  regard  to  Clara,  we  hardly  know  who  was  to  blame; 
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she  is  in  a  convent  now  but  no  doubt  she  will  tire  of  it  soon ! 

Do  not  think  me  severe,  dear  reader ;  I  am  not  denying 
that  cases  of  gross  conceit  and  ignorant  dictatorialness 
require  a  prompt  application  of  the  article  in  question,  but  if 
snuffers  will  answer  the  purpose,  in  mercy  use  them,  and  be 
sure  you  have  a  steady  hand,  or  you  may  do  mischief. 
Don't  forget  the  words  about  the  smoking  flax,  which  our 
Blessed  Lord  did  not  quench. 

There  are  social  as  well  as  domestic  extinguishers,  but  it 
is  of  the  latter  especially  that  I  would  speak.  We  are  too 
free  in  our  use  of  them.  Sisters  and  brothers,  though  often 
really  attached  to  each  other,  seem  to  delight  in  taking  one 
another  **  down  a  peg,"  and  yet  what  is  the  praise  of  the  world 
compared  with  that  of  the  dear  ones  at  home  ?  How  many  a 
young  man  has  been  cheered  in  the  weary  plodding  for  an 
examination  by  the  thought  of  the  loving  pride  that  his 
mother  and  sisters  will  take  in  his  success!  Yes,  I  must 
retract  my  words.  Thank  God  there  are  families  where  the 
extinguisher  is  rarely  if  ever  used. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion.  If  we  would  do  anything 
great  for  God,  we  must  not  be  too  fearful  of  the  extinguisher. 
Never  mind  if  our  little  candles  are  put  out  when  there  are 
brighter  lights  to  guide  the  traveller ;  and  who  knows  what 
flames  may  rise  out  of  our  embers  !  A.A. 


THE    CONSTELLATIONS. 

IN  our  article  on  the  constellations,  page  86,  we  called  the 
attention  of  the  youthful  reader  principally  to  the  Swan 
(Cygnus)  and  in  order  to  trace  the  stars  mentioned  it  was 
necessary  to  look  towards  the  South  in  the  evening  of  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  If  instead  of  directing  our  attention 
due  South  we  turn  towards  the  Northern  heavens  on  the  15th 
of  June  having  the  West  on  our  left  hand,  the  East  on  our 
right  hand  and  our  back  towards  the  South,  the  most  strik- 
ing group  of  stars  towards  the  West  that  arrests  the  attention 
is  composed  of  seven,  four  forming  an  irregular  parallelogram 
from  which  three  stretch  upwards  towards  the  zenith  a  point 
overhead  in  a  gentle  curve.  This  group  is  generally  known 
by  the  designation  **  Charles*  Wain  ;"  it  forms  part  of  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major  or  the  Great  Bear.  The  group  to 
which  we  have  alluded  has  long  been  known  as  a  ready 
means  of  identifying  the  Pole  Star,  a  star  in  the  Northern 
heavens  that  has  so  slow  a  motion  as  to  appear  night  after 
night  in  the  same  place ;  it  is  however  removed  about 
I  degree  20  minutes  from  the  true  position  of  the  celestial 
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pole  or  that  part  of  the  heavens  which  is  exactly  overhead 
at  the  North  Pole  of  the  earth,  and  about  which  all  the  stars 
in  the  heavens  appear  to  revolve.  Taking  the  two  lower  of 
the  four  stars,  forming  the  parallelogram  before  mentioned, 
and  looking  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  through  both, 
the  eye  is  arrested  by  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  some 
distance  West  of  the  Milky  Way.  This  is  the  Pole  Star ; 
and  the  two  stars  in  a  line  with  it  in  Ursa  Major  have  been 
called  "pointers,"  because  in  whatever  portion  of  the 
Northern  sky  they  may  be,  a  line  through  both  stars  will 
direct  the  observer  to  the  Pole  Star ;  for  example,  if  the 
position  of  Chailes'  Wain  be  noted  on  June  15,  on  July  15  it 
will  be  observed  nearer  the  horizon,  on  August  15  it  will  be 
still  nearer,  and  the  three  stars  forming  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear,  instead  of  being  directed  towards  the  zenith  as  on 
June  15,  are  directed  towards  the  West;  indeed  the  group 
appears  to  lie  nearly  horizontally.  A  month  later,  September 
15,  the  group  passes  the  Northern  meridian  about  midnight 
and  commences  to  ascend  in  the  heavens  until  March,  when 
on  the  15th,  at  midnight,  it  is  seen  near  the  zenith  or  nearly 
overhead. 

Taking  the  pole  star  as  the  centre  around  which  the  stars 
appear  to  revolve  at  about  the  same  distance  towards  the 
East  as  Charles*  Wain  is  to  the  West,  and  on  the  Western 
border  of  the  MUky  Way,  still  looking  towards  the  North, 
we  see  five  stars  in  the  form  of  a  Tl^.  This  is  the  constellation 
Cassiopeia  which  may  be  known  by  its  being  always  opposite 
Charles'  Wain  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pole  Star,  so  that 
when  Ursa  Major  is  ascending  in  the  heavens  Cassiopeia  is 
descending ;  this  takes  place  daily,  but  by  the  earth's  motion 
amongst  the  stars  or  rather  when  it  is  referred  to  them,  they 
seem  to  shift  their  places  every  evening  and  occupy  the  same 
part  of  the  heavens  about  four  minutes  earlier  every  day, 
and  bj*  reason  of  this  they  make  an  apparent  circuit  of  the 
heavens  in  twelve  months  and  consequently  are  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  Summer  and  Winter  constellations.  S. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  CROSS  IN  HYDE 

PARK. 


BY  AN  EYEWITNESS,  NOT  A  TEETOTALLER. 


IT    was   a    grand  demonstration.     It   showed   numbers, 
earnestness,  union,  and  therefore  strength.    As  I  looked 
back  upon  the  long  hne,  I  conceived  a  respect  for  the  move- 
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ment  which  I  had  never  felt  before.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
beginning,  only  yet  the  beginning,  of  a  religious  brotherhood, 
seeking  by  Catholic  Unity  in  the  power  of  the  Sacraments  to 
do  battle  with  a  sin  of  the  day  which  slays  its  thousands  :  in 
the  power  of  the  Sacraments,  and  by  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice — men  denying  themselves  God's  good  gifts, 
lawful  in  themselves  and  useful,  in  penitential  atonement  for 
their  abuse.  As  men  forego  marriage  that  they  may  battle 
with  impurity,  as  they  **  sell  all  they  have  "  that  they  may 
fight  against  avarice  and  selfishness,  as  they  fling  away  their 
freedom  by  obedience  that  they  may  utter  protest  against 
pride,  as  they  gather  themselves  into  monasteries  for  a  life- 
long Lent,  and  eat  no  meat,  that  they  may  do  penance  fov  the 
world's  greediness,  so  here  was  a  religious  combination 
foregoing  the  lawful  use  of  drink  that  they  may  cast  out  the 
the  Devil  of  Drunkenness,  at  least  from  the  Church  of  God. 
A  grand  and  noble  aim  !  ^ 

Here  were  men,  true  Patriots,  seeking  to  lift  their  country 
up  irom  its  sorrows,  not  by  agitation  and  turbulent  protest, 
but  by  aiding  one  another  to  cast  out  from  their  country  a 
curse  which  its  own  children  have  laid  upon  themselves,  and 
which  keeps  them  degraded  and  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

That  the  association  was  religious,  and  sought  its  strength 
from  the  Church  was  clear,  by  its  name — The  League  of  the 
Cross, — by  the  Blessing  that  came  from  Rome,  by  the  banners 
of  the  Saints  which  it  bore,  and  by  every  branch  of  the 
League  having  at  its  head  a  Priest,  or  Priests,  as  its  leaders. 

I  rejoiced  in  the  youthful  guards.  Nothing  better  could 
be  devised  for  the  stability  of  the  cause  than  to  give  those 
young  wills,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice. To  them  it  will  be  an  easy  self-sacrifice,  for  they  will 
not  want  nor  crave  for  that  which  they  have  not  known. 

They  looked  gay  and  bright  in  their  caps  and  sashes,  and 
if  an  outsider,  no  member  of  the  League,  may  venture  to 
make  any  suggestion,  I  would  submit  whether  it  would  be  an 
improvement  on  the  procession  in  future  years  to  gather  all 
the  juvenile  guards  together  from  all  the  Branches,  give  them 
a  little  drilling,  and  march  them  together  as  one  regiment  in 
their  Temperance  uniform,  headed  by  a  band  of  their  own. 
They  number  already  hundreds,  and  five  or  six  hundred  boys 
walking  together  in  their  pretty  caps  and  sashes  would  be  an 
attractive  and  pleasant  sight. 

I  have  no  right  to  suggest  1  I  think  you  are  hard  upon 
me.  If  I  do  not  myself  forego  the  use  of  drink,  may  I 
not  admire  those  who  do  ?  Can  I  not  wish  well  to  Cistercians 
and  be  interested  in  them,  though  I  eat  meat  three  times  a 
day  7  Suffer  me  to  admire  that  which  I  cannot  imitate,  in 
80  far  as  it  is  a  generous  self-denial  willingly  offered  up  for 
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God's  glory  and  the  f^ood  of  man,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Churchy  and  the  salvation  of  a  Catholic  people. 

May  we  make  then,  most  humbly,  another  suggestion  ? 
When  I  got  to  the  Park  I  could  hear  nothing ;  I  saw  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  some  Priests,  and  some  I  was  told 
members  of  Parliament,  uncomfortably  crowded  together,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  who  arose  and  apparently  were  speaking, 
gesticulating  wildly,  and  speaking  to  some  effect,  for 
those  nearer  than  myself  waved  their  hats  and  shouted; 
but  for  myself  I  could  not  get  near,  and  left  the 
Park  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  that  had  passed.  Nor  I  alone ; 
I  saw  members  of  the  Bands  of  different  branches  wandering 
about  in  the  crowd,  evidently  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings,  and  it  struck  me  that  those  who  had  played  in 
the  bands  had  some  right  to  a  post  near  enough  for  hearing. 
Would  it  be  possible  in  future  years  to  group  Banners  and 
Bands  each  in  their  own  position  around  the  speakers,  and 
so  to  arrange  platforms  that  the  largest  number  possible 
might  hear.  Where  thousands  are  gathered  together,  is  it 
sufficient  to  have  only  one  platform,  and  might  not  different 
rostra  be  arranged  so  that  some  might  hear  Brutus  and 
some  Cassius  as  they  willed  ?  The  zeal  of  men  may  cool  if 
year  after  year  they  go  up  to  Hyde  Park  to  hear  nothing. 

The  Bands  were,  it  seemed  to  us,  vastly  improved.  Last 
year,  to  be  sure,  threw  an  amazing  amount  of  cold  water 
on  the  Bands  and  everything.  The  Guards  were  Coldstreams 
from  head  to  foot.  Still  the  improvement  appeared  to  us 
greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  sunshine  and  h  igh 
spirits,  and  we  argue  from  such  improvement  discipline  and 
perseverance,  showing  that  the  movement  goes  steadily  on 
the  whole  year  through.  Great  expectations  seemed  to  be 
formed  of  these  Bands.  People  who  have  never  played 
wind  instruments  labour  under  the  idea  that  men  and  youths 
can  go  on  playing  for  ever.  That  a  Band  should  ever  stop 
seemed  to  occasion  surprise,  and  the  exhortations  to  **  play 
up "  were  frequent.  It  was  clear  however  that  onlookers 
enjoyed  both  sight  and  sound  of  the  Procession. 

May  the  League  prosper  and  do  good,  as  do  good  it  must, 
if  it  work  in  unity  with  the  Priesthood,  and  be  faithful  to  the 
means  of  Grace. 
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VERSES    OF    ST.    PHILIP    NERI. 


Vanitas  vaniiatum  et  omnia  vanitas. 


THESE  Italian  verses  are  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  St.  Philip  Neri  for  the  use  of  his  **  Little  Oratory," 
or  Young  Men's  Society,  and  to  this  day  (unless  the  invasion 
of  secularism  has  caused  their  pious  meetings  to  be  suspended) 
are  sung  by  the  fraUlli  in  Rome  under  the  direction  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  during  their  regular  pilgrimages 
to  the  seven  great  Churches. 

The  verses  may  not  be  much  more  than  jingles  of  rhyme, 
but  they  run  through  many  of  the  most  powerful  seductions 
by  which  the  World  captivates  the  hearts  of  the  young, 
and  aim  at  counteracting  them  by  impressing  deeply  on  the 
mind  the  great  warning  maxim  of  the  Wise  Man  which  St. 
Philip  ever  had  on  his  lips,  **  Vanitas  vanitatum  et  omnia 
vanitas.*' 

It  may  interest  our  readers,  about  the  time*  of  the  Saint's 
Feast,  to  read  his  pious  verses  even  in  a  translation,  bald  and 
harsh,  which  yet  keeps  the  rhythm,  and  double  rhymes  of 
the  original. 


Vanita  di  vanita, 
Ogni  cosa  h  vanita, 
Tutto  il  mondo  e  ci5  che  ha 
Ogni  cosa  h  vaniti. 


Vanity  of  vanities ! 
All  the  world  how  vain  it  is, 
Rich  in  treasures  though  it  be, 
Everything  is  vanity. 


Se  del  mondo  i  favor  suoi 
T'  alzeran  sin  dove  vuoi, 
Alia  morte  che  sara  ? 
Ogni  cosa  h  vanita. 


If  the  world's  best  favors  greet  you, 
Raised  to  where   your  wish  would 

seat  you, 
Ah  !  at  death,  what  will  it  be  ? 
Everything  is  vanity. 


Se  regnassi  ben  miU'anni 
Sano,  lieto,  e  senz'  affanni, 
Alia  morte,  &c. 


Reign  a  thousand  years  or  double. 
Healthy,  merry,  free  from  trouble, 
Ah  !  at  death,  &c. 


*St.  Philip's  Feast  is  kei>t  in  Rome  as  a  day  of  Obligation  on  Ma^  26,  the  day  of  his 
death,  on  wnich  day  too  it  is  kept  by  the  congregations  of  the  Oratory  in  Birmingham  and 
London,  with  an  Octave,  ending  on  June  2.  The  regular  day  for  it  elsewhere  in  England 
8  May  27,  this  year  transferred  to  June  18. 
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Se  ta  avessi  d'ogni  intomo 
Mille  servi,  notte  e  giomo. 
Alia  morte,  &c. 

« 

Se  tu  avessi  piu  soldati 
Cbe  non  ebbe  Serse  armati. 
Alia  morte.  &c. 

Se  tu  avessi  ogni  linguaggio, 
£  tenuto  fossi  saggio, 
Alia  morte,  &c. 

£  se  in  feste,  ginochi,  e  canti 
Passi  i  giomi  tutti  quanti, 
Alia  morte,  &c. 

Dunque  a  Dio  rivolgi  il  cuore. 
Dona  a  lui  tutto  il  tuo  amore, 
Questo  mai  non  mancbera, 
Tutto  il  resto  e  vanita. 

Se  godessi  a  tuo  volere 
Ogni  brama,  ogni  piacere. 
Alia  morte,  &c, 

Se  tu  avessi  ogni  tesoro 
Di  ricbesse.  argenti  ed  oro, 
Alia  morte,  &c. 

Se  vivessi  in  questo  mondo 
Sempre  lieto,  ognor  giocondo, 
Alia  morte,  &c. 

Se  lontan  da  pene  e  doglie 
Sfogherai  tutte  tue  voglie, 
Alia  morte,  &c. 

Se  qua  giu  stara  il  tuo  cuore 
Giubilando  a  tutte  Tore. 
Alia  morte,  S<. 

Dunque  frena  le  tue  TOglie. 
Corri  a  Deo.  cbe  ognor  t'accoglie, 
Questo  mai  non  mancbera, 
Tutto  il  resto  e  vanita. 


If  a  thousand  slaves  attending 
Day  and  night  await  your  sending, 
Ah  !  at  death,  See. 

If  armed  soldiers  swell  your  glory. 
More  than  throng  in  Xerxes'  story. 
Ah!  at  death,  &c. 

Skilled  in  tongues  of  all  the  ages 
Though  they  call  you  Sage  of  sages, 
Ah  !  at  death,  &c. 

Though   of   feasts,    and    sport    and 

singing 
Every  day  its  store  is  bringing, 

Ah  !  at  death,  &c. 

Turn  your  heart  to  God  then  wholly, 
Other  love  is  merest  folly ; 
This  unfailing  bliss  will  be  ; 
All  the  rest  is  vanity. 

If  things  shape  them  at  your  willing 
Every  wish  and  thought  fulfilling. 
Ah  !  at  death,  &c. 

If  be  yours  earth's  richest  treasure, 
Gold  and  silver  without  measure. 
Ah !  at  death,  5<;. 

If  this  world  shed  nought  of  sadness 
O'er  your  life  of  peace  and  gladness. 
Ah  !  at  death,  &c. 

If,  far  ofif  from  pains  and  sorrow. 
Still  your  wishes  wait  no  morrow. 
Ah !  at  death,  6«c. 

If  to  earth  your  heart  be  clinging,' 
Joyous  songs  for  ever  singing. 
Ah !  at  death,  &<:. 

Ah !  then  all  your  wishes  chasten, 
To  God's  loving  welcome  hasten ; 
This  unfailing  bliss  will  be, 
All  the  rest  is  vanity. 


13a 
Mr.    BRADLAUGH. 

OUGHT  we  not  to  be  doing  something  ?  Ought  we 
not  to  be  showing  by  petition  heaped  upon  petition 
that  we,  who  believe  in  God,  will  not  be  governed  by 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  God,  and  who  ostentatiously 
proclaim  their  scorn  of  our  belief?  We  obey,  we  recognise 
the  right  of  those  who  rule,  only  because  they  rule  in  the 
name  of  God.  Obedience  other  than  this  is  slavery.  As 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  owns  no  God  in  Whose  Name  he  can  rule, 
we  at  least  utterly  disown  his  right  to  frame  laws  for  us. 
Ought  we  not  to  be  saying  so  ?  Ought  not  all  Catholics 
in  England  to  be  sending  up  a  shout  of  indignant  protest, 
and  not  only  all  Catholics  but  all  Christians,  and  not  only 
all  Christians  but  all  who  own  the  Being  of  a  God  ? 

Otherwise  surely  in  some  measure  we  shall  be  partakers 
of  the  sin.  Never  did  Irreligion  play  a  more  triumphant 
part  than  when  it  offers  for  the  sake  of  place  to  take  an  Oath 
of  mockery  appealing  to  a  Supreme  Being  whom  it  wholly 
denies.  And  we  shall  be  playing  surely  too  tame  a  part  if  we 
permit  the  representative  body  which  rules  in  the  country's 
name  to  be  so  un-christianised  without  strongest  protest. 

If  Anti- Catholic  Bigotry  can  protest,  as  it  has  protested, 
against  the  elevation  of  Lord  Ripon  to  the  Rule  of  India, 
surely  Christian  love  of  God  and  courage  to  profess  that  love 
can  protest  with  equal  energy  at  least  against  Infidels  being 
raised  to  the  rule  of  England.  Northampton  has  no  right  to 
impose  upon  us  all  an  Infidel  Ruler,  and  un-christianise  a 
Legislature  for  the  sake  of  one  man.  Let  us  assail 
Parliament  with  petitions  that  this  may  not  be. 


CYCLONES. 


CYCLONES  are  storms  accompanied  by  very  powerful 
winds,  heavy  rain  and  much  thunder  and  lightning, 
in  which  the  wind  blows  in  spirals,  a  calm  being  at  the 
centre.  These  storms  are  very  destructive  to  shipping. 
The  wind  blowing  with  immense  force  on  the  watery  surface 
of  the  ocean  raises  waves  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  which 
are  very  destructive  to  human  life  especially  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta ;  thus 
between  the  years  1735  and  1878,  no  less  than  five  hundred 
and  seventeen  thrusand  persons  perished  in  six  severe 
Cyclones  that  swept  over  tiie  head  of  the  Bay,  without 
reckoning  the  loss  of  life  resulting  from  Cyclones  of  less 
intensity  which  frequently  occur  at  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Monsoons.  W.R.B. 
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PHRENOTYPICS. 

Part  I. 

THIS  is  the  title  of  a  little  book  on  Artificial  Memory 
which  was  published  many  years  ago  and  has  been 
long  out  of  print,  and  from  which  I  propose  to  give  a  few 
extracts.  As  to  the  value  of  such  artificial  aids  to  memory,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  following  passage  from  the 
preface  to  Kirkman's  Mnemonical  Lessons, 

"  Concerning  Grey's  Memoria  Technica,  there  are  two 
opinions  ;  one,  ot  those  who  in  their  student-days  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  the  book  placed  in  their  hands  ;  and  another, 
of  those  who  have  learned  (and  forgotten  ?)  their  chronology, 
&c.,  without  it.  I  am  sometimes  amused  by  the  readiness  of 
the  latter  division  of  persons  to  pronounce  judgment  on  tlfe 
philosophic  old  doctor,  with  the  air  of  men  who  have  well 
considered  the  matter.  More  than  one  good  scholar  and 
teacher  do  I  know,  who  dispose  of  him  coolly  thus:  **the 
difference  between  studying  and  not  studying  Grey's  book  is 
this :  that,  in  the  latter  case,  you  have  certain  things  to  learn 
and  remember ;  and  in  the  former,  you  have  the  same  things 
to  learn,  and  a  mass  of  frightful  jargon  besides  1 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  handy  man,  who  took  a 
fancy  to  joinering.  He  went  up  to  the  town,  and  bought 
a  complete  assortment  of •  carpenter's  tools,  everything  from 
a  woodman's  axe  to  a  sprig  bit.  As  he  was  scratching  his 
ear  in  meditation  about  the  best  way  to  convey  them  home, 
a  simple  bystander  suggested,  "  Why  don't  you  look  out  for 
a  wheelbarrow  ?"  **  Because  I  am  not  an  ass,"  was  his  curt 
reply:  then,  softening  a  little,  he  added,  "  Do  you  see  my 
good  friend,  the  difference  is  exactly  here  :  as  it  is,  I  have 
my  tools  to  carry  home  ;  if  I  took  your  advice,  I  should  be 
saddled  with  both  the  tools  and  the  wheelbarrow." 

I. — Notion. 

By  the  word  Notion  I  will  understand  anything  that  stands 
before  the  mind,  in  reality  or  imagination  ; — a  general  term, 
comprehending  all  and  any  other  possible  human  term. 
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II. — Familiarity  of  Notions. 

By  the  expression,  familiarity  of  a  notion,  I  will  understand 
the  acquaintance  with  that  notion.  Thus  the  expression 
"  the  notion  table  is  very  familiar  to  w^,'*  will  be  synonymous  with 
**  I  know  a  great  many  properties  and  circumstances  relating 
particularly  to  a  table."  The  expression  '""the  notion  elephant  is 
not  so  familiar  to  me  as  the  notion  table  "  will  be  equivalent  to  "  I 
know  less  about  the  properties  and  circumstances  relating 
particularly  to  elephant,  than  about  those  relating  to  table." 

III. — Symbols. 

By  this  series  of  symbols 

•^  +  O 

I  will  will  understand  a  series  of  more  or  less  familiar 
notions ;  the  number  of  rays  expressing  the  comparative 
degree  of  familiarity ;  e.g,  table  -)f ,  elephant  is  +,  while  the 
symbol  O  without  any  rays  will  represent  a  notion,  the 
familiarity  of  which  is  very  small. 

IV. — Remembering. 

What  people  call  remembering  or  recollecting,  is  nothing  but 
the  springing  up  of  notions  before  the  mind,  which  are 
exactly  similar  to  those  that  did  stand  bek)re  the  same  mind 
on  some  former  occasions  ;  e.g, — 

We  say  we  remember,  or  we  recollect,  the  name  of  such  a 
person,  the  date  of  such  a  fact,  the  symptom  of  such  a 
malady,  the  medicinal  property  of  such  a  plant,  the  English 
meaning  of  such  a  foreign  word,  the  movement  of  such  an 
army,  the  geographical  or  topographical  position  of  such  an 
object,  &c.,  &c. — when  that  name,  that  date,  that  diagnostic 
symptom,  that  medicinal  property,  that  English  meaning, 
that  movement,  &c.,  &c.,  do,  when  wanted,  spring  up  before 
the  mind  exactly  similar  to  those  that  did  stand  before  the 
same  mind  on  some  former  occasion. 

By  the  expression,  when  wanted,  I  mean  when  the  respective 
person,  fact,  malady,  plant,  &c.,  is  given. 

V. — Noticing. 

When  a  number  of  notions  strike  simultaneously  our  senses, 
we  are  not  always  aware  of  all  of  them  ;    we  notice  some  oif 
these  notions  in  preference  to  others.       And  so  it  is  too  with 
regard  to  notions  that  spring  up  and  stand  before  the  imag- 
ination some  of  them  are  noticed,  and  some  of  them  are  not. 
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VI. — Committing  to  Memory. 

The  committing  to  memory  languages,  sciences,  and  arts, 
although  it  includes  various  and  numberless  tasks,  is, 
however,  always  reducible  to  one  and  the  same  but 
variously  modified  problem,  viz  : — Having  agreed  upon  it  that 
certain  two  notions  should  always  follow  one  another,  we  want  to  make 
it  sure  that  whenever  one  of  these  two  notions  shall  he  presented  to  our 
hrain^  the  other  notion  should  immediately  spring  up  before  the  same 
brain;  e.g.  Having  agreed  upon  it  that  Demosthenes  died 
313  B.C.,  we  wish  to  connect  the  notion  (a),  death  of 
Demosthenes,  with  (b)  313  B.C.  so  strongly,  that  whenever 
(a)  is  given,  (b)  should  spring  up  before  the  imagination,  and 
vice  versa. 

Through  the  whole  chain  of  human  studies,  be  they  those 
of  languages,  sciences,  or  arts,  each  individual  study  consists 
of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  such  couples  to  he  made  indisolubly 
to  stick  together. 

The  process,  then,  of  committing  to  memory  and  recollect- 
ing, consists  of  the  following  three  stages : — 

1.  It  must  be  agreed  upon  which  two  notions  should 
always  follow  one  another. 

2.  The  two  notions  of  the  thus  agreed  upon  couple 
must  be  stuck  together,  and  impressed  upon  the 
brain ;  and, 

3.  One  of  these  these  two  notions  must  be  given,  in 
order  that  the  other  may  spring  up  before  the 
imagination. 

These  three  conditions  are  all  and  each  indispensable  for 
the  process  of  memory. 

VII. — Phrenotypic  Classification  of  Studies. 

We  have  just  seen  that  in  the  business  of  committing  to 
memory  any  piece  of  knowledge,  we  have  always  to  connect 
together  two  notions  ;  and  we  have  also  seen  that  notions  are 
either  familiar  or  not  familiar  ;  hence  it  follows  that  in  our 
studies  we  shall  have  to  connect  together  either 

1.  Two  notions,  each  of  which  is  a  familiar  one. 

2.  Two  notions,  one  of  which  is  a  familiar  one,  and  the 
other  a  not-familiar  one  ;  or, 

3.  Two  notions,  each  of  which  is  a  not-familiar  one. 

In  symbols  I  will  represent  these  three  kinds  pf  studies, 
which  I  will  call  the  three  phrenotypic  problems,  thus 
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1.  To  connect  a  ^  with  a  -if 

2.  To  connect  a  O  with  a  -x- 

3.  To  connect  a  O  with  a  O 

There  must  be  three  such  problems  and  there  can  exist  no 
more. 

VIII. — Phantoms  or  Sprung-up  Notions. 

When  ofu  familiar  notion  is  put  before  the  mind,  it  makes 
immediately  rise  before  the  same  mind  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  properties  and  circumstances  particularly  belong- 
ing to,  and  connected  with,  that  notion.  The  first  notion  I 
will  call  the  given  notion.  The  notions  that  rise  before  the 
imagination,  after  the  brain  has  been  acted  on  by  the  given 
notion,  I  will  call  the  sprung-up  notions  or  phantoms,  owing  their 
existence  to  the  action  of  that  given  notion. 

The  number  of  phantoms  is  the  greater,  the  greater  the 
degree  of  familiarity  of  the  given  notion ;  this  is  the  very 
essence  of  familiarity  of  a  notion  ;  e.g.  I  put  before  my  mind 
the  notion,  my  watch ;  this  given  highly  familiar  notion  will 
immediately  make  rise  before  my  imagination  a  host  of 
phantoms,  thus : — 

My  watch 

1.  The  time. 

2.  Chain. 

3.  Broken  Glass. 

4.  Watch  maker  in  Catherine  Street. 

5.  Wants  cleaning.     &c.,  &c. 

If  two  familiar  notions  are  put  before  the  mind,  each  will 
give  rise  to  a  number  of  phantoms,  one  of  which  perhaps  will 
arise  from  both  the  given  notions,  and  this  one  which  is 
common  to  both  I  call  an  associating  or  agglutinating  notion, 
for  by  means  of  it  the  two  given  notions  can  be  stuck 
together,  so  that  one  shall  always  bring  up  the  other. 

IX. — The  First  Problem. 

Suppose  I  want  to  commit  to  memory  the  following  series 
of  couples : — 

paper  heaven 

tallow  knowledge 

beauty  mischief 

fire  life 

chalk  mathematics. 

On  putting  the  first  couple  before  my  mind  a  globe  immed- 
arose  before  my  imagination  connecting  the  two  notions 
thus 

a  paper  globe  representing  heaven. 
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Symbolically,  I  represent  the  method  of  managing  the  first 
Phrenotypic  problem  thus  : — 

The  letter  C  designating  the  common  sprung-up  notion  which 
associates  the  other  two. 

To  he  continued. 


NOTES    ON    THE    CALENDAR. 

THE  Saints  are  likened  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  stars,  and 
as  astronomers  know  each  of  the'stars  of  heaven,  group 
them  in  constellations,  and  study  their  risings  and  settings, 
their  peculiarities,  their  orbits,  their  satellites,  so  may  we  ven- 
ture to  be  spiritual  astronomers  and  make  such  observations  as 
harder  work  will  let  us  make  on  the  Church's  Heavens,  her 
stars,  and  their  satellites  and  the  constellations  which  She 
has  arranged.  In  other  words,  to  drop  the  simile  and  come 
to  plain  prose,  the  Church  has  fixed  the  days  on  which  each 
Saint  is  to  be  honored  in  the  Calendar,  not  always  because 
on  that  day  the  Saint  died,  but  because  the  lesson  of  the 
Saint's  life  and  death  would  have  greater  power  and  strike 
the  minds  of  the  faithful  more  clearly  in  one  season  of  the 
year  than  at  another.  An  instance  of  our  meaning  is  occur- 
ing  as  we  write. 

The  feast  of  the  Visitation  of  our  Lady  is  placed  on  July 
the  2nd,  the  day  after  the  completion  of  the  octave  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  But  our  Lady  certainly 
did  not  visit  her  cousin  either  on  the  9th  day  after  the  birth 
of  St.  John  nor  almost  twelve  months  before  it,  and  the  feast 
of  the  Visitation  is  therefore  purposely  placed  by  the  Church, 
not  on  the  day  of  its  occurrence,  but  in  close  connection  with 
the  birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  so  that  the  glory  of  that 
Immaculate  birth  may  be  given  to  the  Immaculate  Mother 
in  whose  voice  the  unborn  herald  of  our  Lord  was  baptised. 

Our  readers  will  pardon  us  if  our  observations  are  not  very 
deep.  We  are  but  amateur  astronomers,  and  are  possessed 
of  the  tiniest  of  telescopes. 

Our  first  remark  will  be  on  the  twelve  stars  which  surround 
our  Lady,  whom  in  our  astronomy  we  will  take  to  be  the 
twelve  Apostles  who  clustered  around  her  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion, when  the  night  had  come  and  no  man  could  work,  and 
she  shone  as  the  moon  reflecting  the  glory  of  the  hidden  sun. 

Will  any  ol  our  readers  have  noticed  the  regularity  with 
which  the  feasts  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  are  placed 
within  the  last  ten  days  of  each  month  in  the  year  ?  We 
happen  to  have  noticed  it,  and  will  make  a  clean  breast  and 
confess  the  unworthy  way  in  which  we  became  so  alive  to 
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the  fact.  Many  years  ago — very  many  now,  thank  God — ^we 
were  not  as  yet  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  we  knew  of  hardly 
any  Saints  at  all  except  the  Apostles.  Those  we  knew,  and  in 
the  High  Church  School  wherein  our  lot  was  cast,  we  enjoyed 
by  right  whole  holiday  upon  the  feast  of  every  Apostle  and 
Evangelist,  whose  feasts  are  still  kept  on  the  right  days  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Very  faithfully  therefore,  without  the 
aid  of  telescope,  were  the  risings  and  settings  of  these  stars 
engraved  upon  our  memory,  and  the  devotion  to  the  Apostles 
at  that  School  was  certainly  unusual  if  its  motive  was  not 
altogether  of  the  highest. 

To  prove  our  point ; — on  January  the  25th  is  the  feast  of 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  on  February  the  25th  that  of 
St.  Mathias ;  March  the  25th,  as  everyone  knows,  is  Lady- 
day;  on  April  the  25th  is  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  the 
Evangelist ;  May  is  the  exception  which  proves  our  rule, 
having  been  ushered  in  by  two  Apostles,  St.  Philip  and  St. 
James  on  May  the  ist ;  on  June  the  24th  comes  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  on  the  29th,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  on  July  the 
25th  falls  the  feast  of  St.  James  the  Greater,  and  on  August 
the  24th  (or  in  Rome  on  the  25th)  that  of  St.  Bartholomew ; 
on  September  the  21st  is  St.  Matthew,  and  on  October  the 
28th  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude  are  honored  together,  the  feast 
of  St.  Luke  having  been  kept  ten  days  before  :  St.  Andrew's 
least  falls  on  November  30th,  that  of  St.  Thomas  on 
December  the  21st,  and  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  on 
December  the  27th.  Thus  are  the  Apostles  set  with  irregular 
regularity  to  guard  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  as  well  as  to 
judge  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

In  many  cases  the  reason  of  the  position  assigned  to  them 
is  striking. 

To  begin  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Year,  St.  Andrew  by 
rightful  claim  shines  as  the  morning  star.  He  was  the  first- 
called  Apostle,  the  first  caller  of  others  to  the  Apostolate, 
the  first  disciple  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  who  followed  our 
Lord ;  and  the  office  assigned  to  him  in  the  Sacred  College 
was  that  of  guest-master  or  introducer  of  others  into  the 
presence  of  our  Lord.  What  more  fitting  than  that  he 
should  stand  to  the  end  of  time,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Church's  year  calling  us  into  the  presence  of  our  Lord,  help- 
ing his  master,  St.  John  Baptist,  to  announce  Our  Lord's 
coming  during  Advent,  pointing  like  the  star  of  the  Epiphany 
to  the  cave  at  Bethlehem.  Moreover,  as  the  Baptist's 
disciple,  doing  penance  with  him  in  the  wilderness,  he  is  one 
of  the  Apostles  of  Penance  and  fit  therefore  to  commence 
Advent  with  us.  And  we  may  add,  if  our  readers  will  pardon 
us  for  using  a  spectroscope  and  catching  a  faint  ray  of  light, 
tradition  tells  us  that  he  of  all  the  Apostles  was  most  stedfast 
and  earnest  in  preaching  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  our 
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Lady  ;  and  his  feast,  if  kept  with  an  Octave  as  they  surely  do 
in 'Scotland,  will  lead  as  to  the  first  Vespers  of  that  happy 
Mystery,  that  sweetest  of  the  stars  of  Heaven. 

Need  we  point  out  how  fittingly  St.  Thomas,  the  Saint  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  whose  reverent  doubting  was  surely  no  fault, 
so  full  was  it  of  privilege  to  him  and  so  lull  of  blessing  to  us, 
comes  to  us  four  days  only  before  the  Mystery  of  Mysteries, 
the  great  Mystery  of  Faith  which  encloses  all  the  Faith,  the 
seed  from  which  grows  one  wide-spreading  tree  of  all  Catholic 
Faith  andlove  and  devotion,  that  he  may  rouse  us  to  a  newer  and 
livelier  Faith  and  bid  us  cry  with  him  before  the  cradle  "  My 
Lord  and  my  God." 

Nor  need  we  say  with  what  special  claim  the  other  Saint 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  who  lay  so  near  his  Master's  breast,  St. 
John  the  beloved,  the  Virgin,  the  childlike,  is  placed  in  the 
constellation  of  three  stars  around  the  cradle  of  our  Lord. 

Of  three  stars  did  we  say,  when  there  is  a  belt  of  innumer- 
able stars  like  the  milky- way  in  the  Heavens  formed  by  the 
countless  hosts  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  amongst  whom  St. 
John,  the  old  man  with  the  child's  heart,  the  old  man  who 
was  all  love,  takes  rightful  place  as  leader. 

He  has  right  by  the  cradle  also,  for  he  was  the  second  son 
of  Mary,  and  he  has  right  by  the  cradle  also,  because  he  has 
so  specially  told  us  that  He  who  lay  a  babe  in  the  cradle  is 
the  Son  of  God.  St.  Stephen  saw  our  Lord's  Glory  for  a 
short  moment  ere  he  died  ;  to  the  Holy  Innocents  surely  we 
may  believe  that  our  Lord  was  revealed  for  a  glimpse  that 
they  might  have  the  merit  of  their  Martyrdom ;  but  to  St. 
John  the  Sacred  Heart  was  open  for  three  years  and  the 
Mysteries  of  Heaven  were  laid  bare  for  a  life  time. 

St.  Paul  stands  on  January  25th,  to  sound  the  trumpet  of 
Penance  during  the  time  of  preparation  for  Leitt  which  com- 
mences with  Septuagesima,  for  St.  Paul  is  a  coprince  with  St. 
Peter  of  Penitents,  and  as  St.  John  Baptist  accompanies  us 
through  Advent,  so  he  goes  with  us  through  Lent  as  a  model 
and  protector ;  his  feast  is  we  think  the  only  one  which  the 
Church  keeps  in  commemoration  of  a  conversion  to  the  Faith. 
During  the  weeks  in  which  the  season  of  Lent  may  fall  the 
Church  diminishes  as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  stars 
in  the  Heavens :  they  are  the  dark  weeks  in  which  the  statues 
of  the  Saints  are  veiled  and  the  stars  of  the  Heavens  refuse 
their  light ;  but  on  the  25th  of  February  she  places  the  feast 
of  an  Apostle  who  sits  in  the  seat  of  another,  the  glory  of 
whose  robes  are  shot  as  it  were  with  a  dark  thread  which  we 
cannot  tail  to  see.  It  is  St.  Mathias  who  brings  us  Lenten 
thoughts  and  preaches  ever  from  the  Text  "let  him  that 
thinketh  that  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

The  position  of  the  other  feasts  may  not  be  so  striking  and 
we  will  only  notice  further  that  the  death  of  St.  Peter  and 
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Paul  is  happily  placed  by  the  arrangement  of  God  himselt 
at  a  time  when  no  other  great  Mystery  of  the  Faith  can  fall 
so  as  to  draw  away  the  attention  of  the  Church  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  Princedom  of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors. 
We  may  add,  that  while  to  St.  Paul  are  given  two  feast  days, 
of  his  conversion  and  his  martyrdom,  to  St.  Peter  are  given 
four  feast  days,  of  his  chair  at  Rome  in  January,  his  chair 
at  Antioch  in  February,  his  martyrdom  in  June,  and  his 
chains  in  August.  To  none  other  of  the  Saints,  we  think, 
are  so  many  feasts  accorded. 

Our  readers  perhaps  may  smile  if  we  take  a  very  strong 
telescope  indeed,  and  remark  that  St.  Luke  who,  as  tradition 
tells  us,  was  a  Physician,  has  his  feast  in  the  unhealthy 
season  of  the  year,  the  dangerous  Autumn  ;  but  the  Church 
takes  thought  for  the  health  of  the  body  as  well  as  that  of 
the  soul  and  believes  in  the  intercession  of  the  Saints  to 
procure  such  health  ;  for  so  in  Mid- Lent  she  invokes  by 
special  prayer  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  the  Physicians,  lest 
the  fasting  of  Lent  might  do  injury  to  the  body,  though  she 
places  their  feast  also  in  the  falling  of  the  leaf,  on  the  27th 
of  September. 

To  he  continued. 


GEOFFREY  HILL. 


CHAPTER  XL 

^^^^OW,  Mrs.  MuUoney,  it  is  no  use  coming  here,'' 
±\  exclaimed  the  clergyman  in  despair.  **  I  told  you 
plainly  that  I  can  scarcely  afford  to  help  my  own  parishioners ; 
you  must  go  to  your  priest." 

*'Ah!  your  riverence,  an'  its  there  that  I've  been  tllis 
blessid  momin,  and  he  was  out ;  it's  the  truth  I'm  telling  yer." 

**  Well  probably  you  will  find  him  at  home  some  other 
time,"  said  Geoffrey,  and  with  unusual  abruptness  he  closed 
the  door,  for  Bridget  MuUoney  was  a  well-known  beggar, 
who  harassed  alike  both  priest  and  clergyman  and  professed 
herself  a  regular  attendant  at  either  church,  as  occasion 
might  seem  to  require. 

"  Geoffrey,  are  you  obliged  to  go  out  in  this  great  heat  ?" 
cried  Margaret,  meeting  him  in  the  hall  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand. 

**  Quite  obliged,"  he  answered.     "  Do   you  suppose  my 

work  stands  still  because  the  thermometer  is  at ,  well  what 

is  it  ?"  and  Geoffrey  glanced  towards  the  place  in  the  hall 
where  it  hung.  "  Oh  !  come,  Margaret,  it  really  is  not 
hotter  than  yesterday." 
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"  I  don't  care  what  the  thermometer  says,  your  face  is 
enough  for  me.  You  will  be  ill  if  you  work  like  this,"  and 
Miss  Hill  looked  anxious  and  disturbed.  **  I  cannot  see  why 
you  should  kill  yourself  for  these  wretched  people.  I  dare- 
say you  will  find  very  little  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Ward  when 
you  get  there,  I  heard  what  Fanny  said,  and  it  is  my  opinion- 
fliey  just  want  to  beg  of  you,  Geoffrey.  That  woman  thinks 
you'll  give  her  the  money  to  get  her  shawl  from  the  pawn- 
brokers so  long  as  she  promises  to  bring  the  baby  to  be 
baptized." 

"  Probably  you  are  not  far  wrong,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  smiling. 
"  But  what  then  ?" 

"  Why,  I  have  no  patience  with  it,"  cried  Margaret  warmly. 
**You  honestly  believe  in  the  grace  conferred  by  the  sacraments, 
I  know  ;  you  would  hold  that  baptism  is  necessary  to  that 
child ;  but  I  for  one  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  right  to  make 
use  of  sacraments  with  such  unworthy  motives.*' 

"  And  you  would  keep  Mrs.  Ward's  baby  un-baptised  until 
you  were  assured  that  the  woman  was  more  anxious  for  the 
sacrament  than  her  best  shawl  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  would,"  said  Margaret.  "  You  will  never  get  one 
to  receive  it  as  an  essential,  Geoffrey." 

**  I  sometimes  fear  not,"  he  answered  gravely,  and  went  his 
way,  while  his  sister  went  back  to  her  work-basket  and 
meditated  upon  Geoflfrey's  great  goodness,  yet  almost 
equally  great  errors. 

"If  he  had  only  settled  into  a  second  Mr.  CoUinson,  I 
should  have  been  much  happier  about  him,"  she  thought. 
•*  *Tis  true  that  the  Rector  is  not  very  energetic,  but  then  he 
is  very  good  in  his  own  way  which  seems  to  me  a  safe  way." 

Presently  Alison  Lever  came  in  to  call,  and  though  Miss 
Hill  was  well  pleased  to  see  her,  she  could  not  refrain  from 
suggesting  as  she  had  suggested  to  Geoffrey  that  it  was  un- 
wise to  go  out  in  the  heat  of  the  June  day. 

"  Yes,  it  is  almost  unbearable,"  replied  Alison.  **  But  I 
felt  I  must  come  in  to-day,  Margaret,  to  tell  you  that  Ma'ma 
and  I  are  to  leave  town  next  week." 

•*  I  wish  we  could  get  awa)'  too,"  said  Miss  Hill. 
"  Geoffrey  is  so  over-doing  everything,  and  when  I  beg  him 
to  take  a  rfest,  he  sa3's  it  is  impossible  before  the  end  of 
August.  He  has  gone  out  now,  Alison ;  I  am  sure  he  will 
get  a  sun-stroke  one  of  these  days.*' 

Alison  smiled,  **  Oh !  no,  he  won't,  Margaret ;  there's 
always  one  shady  side  in  town.  Still  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hill 
must  need  a  rest;  how  full  the  Church  was  on  Sunday 
evening!  I  was  there,  for  at  last  I  had  persuaded  Uncle 
Tames  to  take  me  ;  he  very  seldom  goes  to  Church  at  all,  you 
know." 

Margaret  said  nothing,  and  with  some  hesitation  Alison 
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resumed :  **  I  like  Mr.  Hill's  sermons  very  much  ;  almost 
always,  that  is.  But  do  you  think  it  does  people  any  good 
to  hear  about  hell  ?  He  spoke  so  much  of  it  last  Sunday,  and 
Mr.  Fordham,  a  friend  of  my  Uncle's  who  went  with  us, 
said  it  was  not  the  style  of  preaching  fit  for  the  present  day 
when  so  many  people  do  not  believe  in  eternal  punishment." 
**  My  brother  always  preaches  what  he  believes,  Alison, 
and  I  don't  think  he  would  care  whether  his  style  was  liked 
or  not,"  and  there  was  a  spice  of  vexation  in  the  tone  of  Miss 
Hill's  voice,  for  she  permitted  no  unfavourable  comments 
upon  Geoffrey's  sayings  or  doings  unless  they  were  of  her 
own  making. 

**  Oh  !  no  !  of  course  not,"  said  Alison,  apologetically,  for 
she  saw  she  had  offended.  "  I  told  Mr.  Fordham  that  he 
must  remember  that  Mr.  Hill's  congregation  is  made  up  lor 
the  most  part  of  the  very  poor,  and  I  suppose  it  is  necessary 
to  frighten  them  a  little." 

**  It  is  well  Geoffrey  does  not  hear  you,"  exclaimed  Margaret, 
with  a  mock  gesture  of  horror.  "  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
rouse  his  indignation  is  ever  to  hint  that  the  subject  of  hell 
must  be  kept  from  ears  polite,  and  dealt  out  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  very  poor.  He  maintains  that  a  little  startling 
truth  would  be  the  salvation  of  many  fine  ladies  and  polished 
gentlemen." 

"  But  it  is  very  terrible  to  hear  of  anyone  being  eternally 
punished,"  said  Alison.  "  1  must  say  that  I  would  rather 
believe,  as  Mr.  Fordham  does,  that  God  would  never  deal  so 
severely  with  his  creatures,  for  is  He  not  a  God  of  love  ?" 

**  Yes ;  that  is  the  argument,  I  know,"  responded  Margaret. 
**  In  this  case  I  quite  agree  with  Geoffrey's  view  of  the 
subject.  It  is  true  that  God  is  love,  nevertheless  he  reveals 
Himself  in  scripture  as  a  God  who  hates  sin  and  punishes  it." 

"  But  surely  not  for  all  eternity,  Margaret  ?" 

**  I  feel  constrained  to  believe  so.  If  not,  why  did  Christ, 
who  was  filled  with  love  and  sweetness  and  compassion, 
speak  of  the  unquenchable  fire,  of  the  darkness,  and  the 
weeping  and  the  wailing  ?  Why  did  the  Apostle  John,  the 
Apostle  of  love,  speak  twice  of  a  lake  that  burns  with  fire  and 
brimstone  ?  Surely,  because  hell  is  a  reality  of  which  we  are 
intended  to  think." 

Alison  looked  puzzled.  "  Ma'ma  must  be  right  in  blaming 
me  for  letting  my  mind  dwell  upon  things  beyond  my  under- 
standing, yet  I  can't  help  it,  Margaret.  I  hear  different 
sentiments  and  opinions  brought  forward,  and  so  I  adopt 
some  as  my  own,  and  certainly  I  like  the  idea  of  the  love  of 
God  being  the  substance  of  a  sermon." 

**  You  had  better  argue  it  with  Geoffrey ;  only  I  expect 
you  will  be  worsted,  Alison." 
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"  Yes,  I  generally  am.  Oh !  Margaret,  I  almost  wish  I  was 
not  going  away  so  soon." 

"You  have  not  told  me  where  you  are  going  yet." 

"  No ;  because  it  is  not  quite  decided ;  somewhere  to  the  sea 
of  course,  and  Ma'ma  is  divided  between  crossing  over  to 
Trouville,  or  going  to  Scarborough." 

"  And  why  do  you  wish  not  to  go  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  all  the  gaiety  and 
pleasure  is  good  for  me,  Margaret.  I  begin  to  feel  such  a 
wish  to  be  useful,  and  work  among  the  poor  if  I  could ;  I 
tried  a  little  once',  but  lately  I  have  come  back  to  the  old  point 
of  living  solely  for  myself." 

Miss  Hill  looked  grave.  "  I  hardly  like  to  say  so,  Alison, 
but  beware  of  taking  up  the  idea  that  strictness  of  life,  a  mere 
asceticism,  is  piety.  People  in  the  present  day  are  apt  to 
think  so  ;  it  is  the  effect  which  Ritualism  has  upon  certain 
minds." 

**  Now,  Margaret,  I  am  not  the  least  bit  in  the  world 
tainted  with  Ritualism,"  cried  Alison.  "  Nevertheless  if  I 
were  not  leaving  London  so  soon,  I  should  screw  my  courage 
to  the  point  of  asking  Mr.  Hill  to  find  me  something  to  do 
among  his  poor." 

"  And  he  would  be  very  unwise  if  he  did  so,"  replied 
Margaret.  "But  here  he  is !  Geoffrey, — "  and  she  went  to  the 
door  to  bring  him  in — **  Here  is  Miss  Lever  sighing  to  be 
employed  in  works  of  usefulness  in  your  parish.  I  tell  her 
that  you  would  be  doing  very  wrong  if  you  entertained  such 
an  idea." 

Mr.  Hill  came  in  looking  grave  and  tired.  **  It  would  be 
a  difficult  work,"  he  said.  "  Not  one  to  take  up  lightly  or 
inconsiderately." 

**  But  as  I  am  going  away  next  week  it  is  impossible," 
suggested  Alison. 

**  You  can  think  it  over  in  your  absence,  then,"  said  Mr. 
Hill.  "  But  Miss  Lever,  would  you  like  to  come  to  church 
next  Sunday  afternoon,  and  stand  as  sponsor  for  a  baby  who 
ought  to  have  been  baptized  long  ago  ?" 

**  Yes  ;  if  you  think  I  may,"  replied  Alison.  "  What  baby 
is  it  ?" 

"  Margaret  can  tell  you,"  said  Geoffrey  glancing  at  his 
sister  with  a  smile.  "  I  think  Mrs.  Ward  will  present  her- 
self according  to  promise  with  the  child,  and  even  if  she  has 
not  the  highest  motives,  the  Sacrament  will  not  lose  its  effect." 
^1"  I  knew  it !"  exclaimed  Margaret.  '*  I  knew  you  would 
let  yourself  be  taken  in  by  that  woman  !  Oh  !  Geoffrey,  if  you 
do  preach  sermons  about  hell,  which  -Alison  thinks  very 
terrible  and  out  of  place,  you  are  weakness  itself  in  your 
dealings  with  the  poor  people." 

"  I  hope  not,"  returned  Geoffrey,  "  I  feel  that  I  must  set 
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before  me  the  example  of  one  who  certainly  did  not  mete 
out  His  help  and  His  compassion  according  to  our  deserts. 
But  what  terrors  have  I  been  preaching  ?" 

•*  Oh !  I  can't  argue,"  said  Alison.  **  Margaret  will  tell 
you  what  we  have  been  talking  about,  and  I  daresaj'  you  will 
be  shocked  at  my  sentiments  ;  but  I  must  go  home.  I  will 
be  at  church  on  Sunday  afternoon,  you  may  be  sure,  Mr. 
Hill,**  and  then  she  went  away. 

In  a  few  words  Margaret  Hill  gave  her  brother  a  sketch  of 
Alison's  remarks,  and  Mr.  Fordham's  sentiments,  nor  was 
she  surprised  at  Geoffrey's  indignation. 

**  That  is  the  fashion  of  the  day,*'  he  cried.  "  One  person 
accepts  one  portion  of  God's  teaching,  and  another  rejects  it, 
but  accepts  something  else.  Every  man  and  every  woman, 
aye  I  and  every  girl  too,  has  **  views  '*  and  holds  them  with 
amazing  tenacity.  But  there — the  Church  of  England  is  the 
Church  of  private  judgment,"  and  before  Margaret  could 
answer  him,  he  had  left  the  room  but  not  to  dismiss  the 
subject  from  his  mind  as  quickly  as  he  had  intended. 

"  The  Church  of  private  judgment,**  he  repeated  to  him- 
self once  more,  and  again  a  second  time,  and  then  he 
remembered  Mr.  CoUinson  saying  that  private  judgment 
was  a  very  excellent  thing,  always  supposing  it  was  subject 
to  what  God  had  revealed  in  scripture. 

**  But  when  private  judgment  questions  these  revelations,'* 
continued  Geoffrey,  arguing  with  himself,  **  Then  we  want 
seme  definite  teacher  and  guide  ;  some  voice  to  say  **  This 
is  true,'*  **This  is  false  ;'*  and  then  finding  himself  getting  into 
perilous  depths  of  doubt  and  bewilderment,  our  young 
clergyman  cast  himself  on  his  knees  and  prayed  as  he  had 
done  before,  and  would  again  on  many  a  day  in  his  future 
life—**  Come  Holy  Ghost.'* 

For  as  Geoffrey  Hill  felt  himself  drifting  into  the  suspicion 
that  there  was  vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  a  minister,  he  prayed  and  he  struggled  as  one 
who  is  brought  face  to  face  with  some  hideous  danger,  and 
moreover  he  went  more  bravely  and  unsparingly  into  the 
work  he  had  set  before  him,  nevertheless  the  monster  doubt 
started  up  again  iull-armed  and  strong  as  ever. 

And  an  almost  unconquerable  weariness  would  sometimes 
steal  over  him,  born  of  his  secret  dissatisfaction,  which  was 
hard  indeed  to  combat  and  in  which  he  took  himself  vigor- 
ously to  task  for  looking  for  too-visible  results  in  his  work ; 
on  the  whole,  Geoffrey  HilPs  spiritual  state  was  not  one  of 
peace,  though  fortunately  his  poor  people  were  not  in 
consequence  the  sufferers. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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ST.  SWITHUN. 

EVERYONE  knows  the  tradition  that  if  it  rains  on  St. 
Swithun's  day,  it  will  rain  at  least  a  drop  or  two  on 
the  forty  following  days.  The  tradition  runs  thus : — 
"  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  desired  to  transfer  the 
relics  of  St.  Swithun  from  their  first  place  of  Sepulture, 
to  a  more  worthy  resting  place  within  the  Church.  This, 
however,  being  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Saint,  the  rain 
began  to  fall  as  soon  as  the  grave  was  opened,  and 
continued  to  fall  with  such  violence  for  forty  days,  that 
the  translation  could  not  be  effected  until  the  expiration  of 
that  time." 

Hence  there  still  exists  a  practice  among  Catholic  farmers 
of  invoking  his  aid  during  seasons  of  great  drought. 

The  noble  Saxon  youth,  Swithun,  in  his  boyhood  led  a 
most  innocent  but  studious  life.  That  he  might  serve 
Almighty  God  better  he  put  on  the  monastic  habit  and 
joined  the  Monks  at  Winchester,  where  he  was  ordained 
Priest.  His  fame  for  learning  and  prudence  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  to  this  holy  man  King  Egbert  committed  the 
education  ot  his  youthful  and  only  son  Ethelwolf.  Swithun, 
although  provost  of  the  Monastery,  himself  attended  most 
carefully  to  the  training  of  the  Prince  in  piety  as  well  as 
learning.     He  was  also  King  Egbert's  chaplain. 

Egbert  called  a  council  of  the  clergy  and  laity  at  Winchester, 
at  which  he  enacted  that  the  country  should  henceforth  be 
called  England  and  its  subjects  Englishmen.  He  died  in  the 
year  838,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ethelwolf. 

Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  Ethelwolf  had  been 
ordained  Sub-deacon  whilst  under  Swithun's  tuition,  but 
that  on  the  death  6i  Egbert,  he  was  dispensed  by  Pope  Leo 
and  permitted  to  marry.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not, 
Ethelwolf  governed  wisely  and  happily,  assisted  by  the 
councils  of  his  worthy  tutor,  for  whom  he  had  such  a 
reverence  that  he  besought  Ceolnoth,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, to  bestow  upon  him  the  See  of  Winchester,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Helmstan. 

Swithun,  in  fulfilling  the  functions  of  this,  his  new  oflSce, 
omitted  nothing  that  pertained  to  a  good  Pastor.  He  was 
most  moderate  and  humble  in  his  diet,  indeed  his  humility 
was  manifest  in  that  he  preferred  keeping  the  feasts  with  the 
poor  and  needy,  rather  than  with  the  rich.  Great  in  his 
charity  towards  the  poor,  he  avoided  on  every  possible 
occasion  the  ostentation  of  the  world,  performing  his  good 
works  in  secret  so  that  none  but  God  and  his  own  conscience 
should  bear  witness  to  it.  He  spent  much  time  in  prayers 
and  watchings,  and  was  always  well  pleased  when  he  heard 
psalms  and  canticles  sung. 
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He  built  and  repaired  many  Churches,  and  whenever  he  had 
to  consecrate  a  new  Church  at  a  distance,  would  set  out  with 
his  clerics  by  night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  honours  which  the 
people  would  bestow  upon  him.  Very  frequently  he 
travelled  with  bare  feet. 

He  ended  his  holy  and  useful  life  with  a  happy  death  on 
the  2nd  July,  862,  having  ordered  that  his  body  be  buried 
outside  the  Church  door  so  that  men  might  trample  over  it. 
But  Almighty  God  did  not  wish  the  relics  of  his  servant  to 
lie  hidden  in  the  earth,  and  after  no  years  they  were  trans- 
lated by  St.  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  with  the 
highest  pomp  and  joy,  to  a  more  worthy  resting  place. 
Many  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  at  this 
translation.  In  the  year  980,  the  Cathedral  Church  was 
solemnly  dedicated  by  St.  Ethelwold,  in  the  presence  of 
St  Dunstan  and  the  king,  to  St.  Swithun  having  been 
previously  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  B.R.S. 


ROSE    OF    ARMADALE. 

OFT  swoirn  by  rains,  or  melting  snows. 
From  many  a  source  in  moorlands  lone. 

Through  Armadale  a  torrent  flows 

O'er  rocks,  and  scars,  and  crags  overthrown, 

And  boulders  rolled  down  from  the  fell. 

While  all  around  drear  moorlands  swell, 
Like  waves  ol  ocean  turned  to  stone.* 

A  dreary  place  ! — yet  all  around 

'Tis  hallowed  by  a  mournful  tale. 
Here,  on  a  patch  of  grassy  ground. 

Lived  Adam  Gray  of  Armadale, 
And  toiled  to  make  the  land  his  own. 
While  in  his  hut  there  stayed  alone 

His  daughter.  Rose  of  Armadale. 

Her  sister  married  one  whose  hand 

Had  failed  to  conquer  in  the  strife 
Of  winning  bread  from  niggard  land. 

He  died,  and  left  a  drooping  wife 
With  children  three,  and  all,  one  day. 
Came  home  to  dwell  with  Adam  Gray, 

And  with  kind  Rose  of  Armadale. 

•In  the  N.W.  of  Yorkshire,  the  numerous  '  becks '  (or  rills)  poured  down 
from  the  '  fells '  (or  high  moors)  sometimes  cause  disastrous  floods  in  the 
lower  dales.  '  Scar,'  is  the  local  name  of  a  scarp,  or  steep  shelf  of  rock. 
,  Boulders '  are  masses  of  stone,  more  or  less  rounded. 
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She  nursed  her  sister  in  decline, 

And,  when  the  widow  went  to  rest, 
Said  Rose  :  **  these  httle  ones  are  mine  ;** 

And  took  them  from  their  mother's  breast. 
Now — bloving,  toiling — ne'er  alone 
Was  Rose  ;  the  children  were  her  own, 
'    And  she  in  loving  them  was  blest. 

'Twas  in  the  rainy  autumn  days, 
When  Adam  had  walked  far  away 

O'er  fells  where  hardy  sheep,  to  graze 
On  scanty  grass,  must  widely  stray. 

The  day  was  closing  in  the  West, 

'Twas  near  the  dalesman's  hour  of  rest — 
Why  comes  not  Adam  home  to-day  ? 

The  loud  winds  o'er  the  moorlands  cried  ; 

Down  from  the  fells  uncounted  rills 
Their  tribute  to  the  stream  supplied 

That  filled  the  hollows  mid  the  hills. 
Said  Adam,  mid  the  fading  light : 
"  I  fear,  these  swelling  becks  to-night 

Will  make  a  flood  in  Armadale." 

Rose,  who,  with  care  for  Adam  Gray, 
Sat  waiting,  with  the  children  three. 

Looked  out.     All  round  and  far  away. 
Lone  Armadale  was  like  a  sea. 

The  flood,  o'er  all  the  garden  spread. 

Was  rising,  roaring  round  the  shed. 
Said  Rose  :  "  dear  children,  cling  to  me." 

Right  to  the  East,  a  mile  away. 

Lies  Upperdale  mid  moorlands  high. 

Here  dalesmen  talked  of  Adam  Gray  : — 
"  So  low  his  plots  of  pasture  lie 

(Why  thought  we  not  of  this  before  ?) 

The  water  will  be  at  his  door ; 
'Tis  now  a  flood  in  Armadale." 

'Twas  time  to  Armadale  to  go. 
For  here,  amid  the  roaring  flood. 

Stood  Rose,  unaided  in  her  woe. 
Upon  a  plank  of  bending  wood — 

Two  children  near,  the  youngest  child 

Borne  in  her  arms — the  tempest  wild 
Howls  round  poor  Rose  ot  Armadale. 
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The  dalesmen  come  ;  the  flood  grows  deep ; 

The  plank  is  failing  ;  aid  is  nigh. 
See  !  like  a  walker  in  her  sleep, 

With  eyes  uplifted  to  the  sky, 
Rose,  wading  through  the  torrent's  whirl, 
Lifts  o'er  her  head  the  younger  girl 

To  those  who  come  from  Upperdale. 

Now — through  the  water,  strong  and  wild, 
Returning  to  the  plank — with  joy 

She  clasps  the  girl,  the  second  child, 
But  will  not  leave  alone  the  boy. 

She  brings  them  both !  Her  task  seems  o'er ; 

She  gives  the  girl  to  those  on  shore — 
O  faithful  Rose  of  Armadale. 

She  trembles  now  ;  the  eddying  tide 
Has  seized  her  as  she  nears  the  land  ; 

A  dalesman  from  the  rocky  side 

Leaps  down  and,  with  an  outstretched  hand 

He  grasps  the  boy,  in  time  to  save 

The  third  young  life  ;  but,  ah  ! — the  wave 
Beats  down  poor  Rose  of  Armadale. 

Rose,  while  the  dalesmen  loudly  cry, 
Is  carried  down  and  whirled  away  ; 

To  rescue  her  'tis  vain  to  try. 

For  now  'tis  dark.     At  dawn  of  day. 

Far  ofiF,  and  in  a  hollow  lone 

Beneath  a  jutting  shelf  of  stone. 
They  find  poor  Rose  of  Armadale. 

Now  near  a  Church,  whose  plaintive  bell 
Is  heard  among  the  moorlands  lone, 

The  brave,  true  heart  that  loved  so  well 
Is  resting  'neath  a  mossy  stone. 

And  all  good  dalesmen,  passing  there. 

Will  stay  awhile,  and  breathe  a  prayer 
For  faithful  Rose  of  Armadale. 


J.G.K. 


BUFFERS. 

WHAT  a  strange  title !  I  hear  some  of  my  readers  say. 
Wait  a  minute.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  you  are 
going  to  read  a  disrespectful  article  on  old  gentlemen.  I 
venerate  age,  and  dislike  the  scornful  epithet  when  applied 
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to  grey  hairs.  Tm  not  thinking  of  uncles  or  grandfathers, 
but  of  railway  buffers. 

What  a  happy  invention !  How  they  save  our  poor 
nervous  systems  from  many  a  fearful  shock  !  I  love  to  watch 
them,  for  they  remind  me  of  people  I  have  known  in  the 
world ;  human  buffers  who  are  always  ready  to  interpose 
between  two  antagonistic  spirits,  and  prevent  dangerous 
encounters  without  anyone  suspecting  their  buffer-like  inten- 
tions.    What  would  the  journey  of  life  be  without  them  ? 

We  can  all  be  buflfers,  if  we  wish  it.  The  world  is  full  of 
opportunities,  so  let  us  begin  at  once.  Practice  will  make 
us  perfect  and  although  our  work  may  seeni  insignificant,  it 
will  be  rewarded  when  the  train  stops  and  the  joyful 
passengers  come  to  tell  us  how  we  helped  them  to  reach 
their  home  in  safety. 

But  how  are  we  to  learn  this  lesson  ?  Dear  reader  I  will 
tell  you  some  of  its  secrets. 

You  can  give  a  happy  turn  to  a  discussion  that  is  beginning 
to  be  spiteful,  and  thus  ward  off  an  impending  collision. 

You  can  repeat  something  kind  that  has  been  said,  and 
heal  a  cruel  misunderstanding  with  the  oil  that  is  well  known 
to  Buffers. 

You  can  yield  yourself  when  a  smash  is  coming. 

Enviable  lot,  to  live  and  die  a  Buffer  I 

Is  it  always  good  to  act  in  this  way  ?  Are  there  not  times 
when  it  is  better  to  stand  firm  and  unflinching  ?  Yes,  dear 
friends.  When  truth  is  concerned,  you  must  not  yield. 
Never  mind  your  nerves  then.  Hold  fast  and  let  the  smash 
come  if  it  will.  The  anticipation  is  worse  than  the  reality, 
and  who  cares  if  the  poor  body  is  shattered  and  the  heart 
wrung,  provided  the  soul  is  untouched  ?  Hold  fast  then,  for 
God*s  sake,  and  the  victory  is  yours. 

Some  people  are  Buffers  by  nature,  but  this  is  hardly  to 
be  desired.  Better  that  it  should  be  an  acquired  virtue. 
First  the  true  and  then  the  beautiful.  The  strong  first,  and 
then  the  charm  of  gentleness  and  all  true  gentleness  is 
founded  on  strength  or  it  is  mere  weakness.  Don't  be  a 
sneaking  Buffer.  Stand  firm  for  God,  and  you  will  soon 
learn  to  yield  for  God.  A, A. 


SEALS. 

SEALS  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  in  vogue 
amongst  our  forefathers  in  England.  With  the 
Saxons,  who  signed  their  parchments  with  a  cross  having  an 
impression  of  lead  affixed,  they  were  seldom  heard  of.  It 
would  seem  that  Seals  were  introduced  in  England  for  deeds 
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and  writs  about  the  year  A.D.,  1048,  but  with  the  name 
written  and  a  cross  affixed  only.  In  the  reign  of  William  I, 
arms  were  first  used  on  the  Seal.  We  find  mention  of  King 
Edward's  Seal  at  Westminster  in  1188,  but  the  most  ancient 
English  Seal,  with  arms  on  it,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us 
is  that  of  Richard  I,  1189, 

While  symbolism  retains  its  position  among  human 
sentiments,  so  long  we  venture  to  predict  will  every  nation 
adhere  to  and  reverence  some  kind  of  Palladium.  It  has 
been  said  that,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  at  least,  the  Great 
Seal  may  be  considered  the  Shield  of  Great  Britain.  Many 
interesting  little  anecdotes  are  told  with  reference  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Great  Seal.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  term,  is  accustomed  to  have  the  Seal  borne 
before  him  in  the  procession  to  Westminster  Hall,  for  we 
read  that  at  the  Easter  Term  when  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
knight,  succeeded  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Great  Seal  he 
was  attended  by  the  clerks  and  inferior  officers  of  Chancery 
first,  then  by  the  students  of  law,  again  by  the  gentlemen  of 
his  family.  These  were  followed  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
and  the  Bearer  of  the  Great  Seal.  Finally  came  the  Lord 
Keeper  Bacon,  attired  in  purple  satin,  and  on  horse-back, 
having  on  either  side  of  him  the  Lord  Treasurer  and  Lord 
Privy  Seal. 

The  Great  Seal  must  be  of  some  intrinsic  value,  for  some 
one  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  steal  it  in  1784,  and  the 
responsibility  of  guarding  against  a  like  casuality  lies  with 
the  officer  who  bears  the  name  of  Porter  and  Sealer. 

There  has  been  an  uninterrupted  connection  of  the  Seals 
since  the  reign  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  notwithstanding 
the  necessity  of  engraving  a  new  Seal  at  the  commencement 
of  each  reign.  There  are  yet  extant  Seals  of  the  Charters 
granted  by  this  pious  King.  He  is  pictured  as  a  venerable 
personage,  seated,  and  holding  an  orb  (without  cross)  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  dove.  The 
cross  is  not  quite  absent,  since  it  surmounts  the  Royal  Crown 
of  the  King,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  his  saintly  character.  A 
contrast  to  St.  Edward's  Seal,  is  the  clumsy  and  barbarous 
piece  of  die  sinking  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  is  pictured 
mounted  on  a  war-horse  and  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail,  bearing 
a  spear.  On  the  other  side  the  orb,  unlike  that  of  St.  Edward, 
is  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  for  the  dove-tipped  staff  is 
substituted  a  sword.  There  is,  we  fear,  no  record  of  a  Seal  of 
the  unfortunate  Harold ;  and  those  of  William  Rufus, 
and  Henry  I,  are  similar  to  that  of  the  Conqueror,  while  with 
Henry  II,  we  find  the  dove  of  St.  Edward  reappearing  on  the 
top  of  the  orb-cross.  Richard  I  appears  with  a  **  sol  radiant," 
crescent,  and  moon,  his  long  sword  being  both  double  handled 
and  bladed.     Henry  III  substitutes  the  dove-mounted  sceptre 
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for  the  sword,  and  introduces  an  elaborately  carved  Gothic 
throne  embellished  with  the  French  Fleur-de-lys  in  lieu  of 
the  more  simple  seat  of  the  Confessor.  On  the  Seals  of 
Henry  and  Edward  the  thrones  are  supported  by  small 
"  rampant "  animals  intended  for  leopards.  These  are 
seen  again  on  the  Seal  of  Edward  11.  The  Shield  of 
Richard  II  is  an  elaborate  design,  the  canopied  throne  comes 
here  for  the  first  time,  but  the  leopards  are  **sedent." 
Henry  V  is  remarkable  for  the  french  lilies  on  both  sides  of 
his  seal ;  while  that  of  Henry  VI  is  most  curious,  the  King 
having  one  foot  on  each  of  the  leopards  (which  are  *couchant*) 
supporting  the  throne.  He  carries  no  orb,  but  has  in  one 
hand  a  sceptre,  with  a  hand  at  its  top,  and  in  the  other  a 
staflF  bearing  the  French  **  Ori-flamme."  The  bowecrown, 
instead  of  the  diadem,  makes  its  first  appearance  on  the  Seal 
of  Edward  IV.  But  Henry  VII  reverts  to  the  diadem- 
shaped  crown  again.  With  Edward  VI  we  find  the  grey- 
hound present,  together  with  the  loss  of  the  Gothic  style. 
On  the  Seal  of  Mary  are  conspicuous  the  Tudor  Rose  and 
crowned  Fleur-de-lys,  on  the  other  side  the  Queen  appears 
on  horseback.  Elizabeth  was  the  first  to  carry  the  orb  and 
sceptre  on  horseback,  as  well  as  on  the  Throne.  James  I 
was  pleased  to  indicate  his  taste  for  sport  by  introducing 
once  more  the  greyhound  at  his  horse*s  side,  and  with 
Charles  I,  the  Lion  and  Unicorn  appear. 

A  curious  incident  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Great  Seal 
at  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  since  the  kingly 
office  was  dispensed  with,  it  became  necessary  to 
make  the  device  on  the  seal  symbolical.  The  device 
was  a  map  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  St. 
George's  cross  and  Irish  harp  uncrowned,  while  on 
the  other  side  was  represented  the  House  of  Commons 
debating.  This  seal  was  executed  in  1651.  When 
Bradshaw,  who  was  its  keeper,  fell  ill,  he  refused  to  give  up 
the  seal,  keeping  it  under  his  pillow  and  saying  that  he 
would  take  it  to  the  other  world  with  him.  The  Master  in 
Chancery  was  sent  to  demand  the  seal  for  business  purposes, 
and  hearing  of  Bradshaw's  intentions  to  take  the  seal  with 
him  to  the  other  world,  quietly  replied  to  the  sick  man  in  these 
words,  **  If  you  do,  Mr.  Sergeant,  it  will  melt."  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  executed  on  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland  the 
Lord  Protector  mounted  on  horse-back,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  Royal  arms,  crown,  and  the  motto  **  Pax  quaeritur  bello." 
Richard  Cromwell,  still  more  daring,  assumed  a  royal 
cognizance  for  the  three  kingdoms.  Charles  II  the  first  who 
appears  in  the  dress  of  a  Roman  general  with  periwig, 
restores  the  Unicom  as  a  supporter  of  the  Crown.  The  Seal 
of  James  II  was  so  vilely  executed,  that  he  threw  it  into  the 
Thames  ;  it  was  however  recovered  again  between  Whitehall 
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and  Lambeth.  Queen  Anne  had  two  Seals :  the  one  executed 
after  the  union  with  Scotland  bears  the  Scottish  thistle  with 
a  classically  attired  and  interesting  lady,  seated,  and  holding 
a  spear  and  shield.  She  much  resembled  Brittannia  who  first 
appeared  on  the  Bank  of  England  Notes  in  the  reign  of 
William  III. 

There  is  nothing  special  to  mention  about  the  Seals  of  the 
four  Georges,  except  that  the  ist  Seal  of  George  III  was 
stolen  from  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow's  house,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  melting  pot  so  speedily  that  it  was  never 
discovered.  It  will  be  easily  seen  what  a  study  of  costume, 
architecture  and  heraldry  these  Seals  of  the  British 
Monarchy  afford. 


St.    MARGARET, 

(July  aoth). 

Lilies  white  and  roses  red, 
Virgin-Martyr,  crown  thy  head  ! 
Lilies  for  a  Virgin  white  ! 
Roses  for  a  Martyr  bright ! 

Holding  fast  the  glorious  Faith, 
Firm^  in  life,  and  firm  in  death. 
Wishing  but  for  Christ  to  live 
Thou  for  Him  thy  life  didst  give. 

Spurning  threats  and  earthly  pain 
Thou  the  prize  of  heaven  didst  gain  : 
Thou  the  demon  didst  defeat. 
Trampling  him  beneath  thy  feet. 

Margaret,  twice  blessed  thou ! 

Twofold  honours  grace  thee  now ! 

Virgin-Martyr,  pure  and  brave, 

By  thy  prayer,  thy  children  save  !  L.G.V. 


AVE     BONA    CRUX. 


t  %nhxtio'B  ^aganm 
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SWIMMING. 

CAPTAIN  Webb  has  made  swimming  a  fashion,  and  men 
and  women,  boys  and  girls,  are  taking  to  the  water,  like 
so  many  ducklings.  Like  other  fashions  it  will  rise  to  its 
height  and  diminish  again  ;  but  meanwhile  no  doubt  on  the 
whole  it  will  do  good  :  at  all  events,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
shareholders  in  water  companies. 

One  plea  put  forward  for  this  much  swimming  is,  we  thi^k, 
a  blunder.  We  are  told  of  a  great  number  of  people  drowned, 
and  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  baths  and  swimming 
professors  and  prizes  and  duck-hunts  will  diminish  the 
number  of  lives  lost.  We  very  much  doubt  it.  In  the  first 
place,  the  greater  the  number  of  people  who  venture  into 
the  water,  the  larger  the  number  of  chances  of  accidents ; 
and  then  our  young  men  and  boys  will  be  imitating  the  great 
Captain  and  will  be  swimming,  if  not  across  the  channel,  yet 
beyond  their  strength.  Moreover,  did  any  of  our  readers 
ever  try  either  swimming  in  their  clothes  to  save  themselves, 
or  trying  to  save  some  one  else  with  or  without  their  clothes  ? 
We  venture  to  suggest  that  a  few  exhibitions  by  which  life- 
saving  might  be  illustrated  and  practical  lessons  on  the  modes, 
of  saving  life  in  the  water,  and  perhaps  on  restoring  the  life 
of  the  half  drowned,  might  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  amusing 
pranks  displayed  at  our  baths  with  gridirons  and  teapots,  and 
the  astonishing  feats  of  endurance  which  only  a  few  water- 
athletes  will  ever  be  able  to  perform. 

All  the  pranks  performed  by  champion  swimmers  are  the 
merest  childs-play  compared  to  the  difficulty  of  saving  one 
life,  even  when  the  saver  has  the  luck  to  be  without  clothes. 
Ninty-nine  out  of  one  hundred  would  probably  attempt  to 
save  in  such  way  as  to  lose  their  own  life  instead  of  succeed- 
ing in  the  attempt.  Very  few  could  swim  any  length  of  time 
with  the  weight  of  saturated  clothes,  fewer  still  could  divest 
themselves  of  their  clothes  in  the  water. 

We  are  sceptical  as  to  the  saving  of  life  that  will  be  efifected 
by  such  proficiency  in  swimming  as  the  many  will  gain. 

The  real  good,  we  think,  that  will  be  done  will  be  the 
giving  of  a  new  stimulus  to  a  healthful  and  manly  amuse- 
ment infinitely  better  for  our  youth  than   many  another 
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occupation  which  might  enervate  or  degrade.  For  this 
reason  we  welcome  the  swimming  fashion  in  common  with 
the  rage  for  bycycling  and  the  continued  love  for  cricket  and 
other  manly  sports,  as  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times. 

There  is  perhaps  one  little  matter  about  which  we  cannot 
feel  so  certain ;  we  cannot  quite  think  it  conducive  to  the 
perfection  of  the  virtue  of  Christian  modesty,  that  the  gentler 
and  more  retiring  sex  should  either  be  present  at  the 
swimming  exhibitions,  or  that  they  should  themselves  appear 
as  swimming  champions. 

When  we  read  of  the  fairer  sex  undertaking  monster  swims 
of  50  or  60  continuous  hours  in  a  whale  tank,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  this  metamorphose  of  a  woman  into  a  whale  is 
an  exaggeration  of  the  swimming  movement,  which  like  all 
exaggerations  will  not  really  be  profitable. 

Let  our  young  women  by  all  means  learn  to  swim,  and 
strengthen  their  limbs  to  such  extent  as  shall  promote  health 
and  beauty  ;  but  let  them  not  either  be  shot  out  of  cannons 
or  changed  into  whales.  It  is  not  among  women's  rights 
that  they  should  be  either  birds  or  fishes  or  men. 


GEOFFREY  HILL. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MARGARET  HilPs  usually  serene  face  wore  a  troubled 
expression  ;  all  the  long  hot  day  her  brother  had  been 
working  hard  among  his  poor,  and  still  he  was  absent,  though 
the  summer  twilight  had  darkened  and  deepened  into  night. 

At  last  the  familiar  step  sounded  on  the  footway,  the  latch- 
key was  in  the  door,  and  the  anxious  sister  hastened  to 
enquire  what  had  happened.  "  My  dear  Geoffrey !  how 
tired  you  must  be.  Will  you  dine  now,  or  what  will  you 
have  ?'*  and  contrary  to  her  custom  Margaret  followed  to  the 
study.     . 

**  Dine  ?  Oh  !  no.  I  have  had  all  I  want ;  well  just  a  cup 
of  tea,  if  it  satisfies  you  better,  and  let  it  come  in  here ; 
Margaret,  you  need  not  go." 

He  certainly  looked  white  and  worn  enough  to  make  a  less 
interested  observer  pity  him.  "Geoffrey,  you  will  wear  3'our- 
self  out  among  these  people.  Is  it  the  Wards,  or  the  Slaters, 
or  old  Eliza  Barnes  who  can't  be  induced  to  go  to  the 
hospital,  or  Leeson  fallen  off  a  ladder  because  he  was  tipsy  ?" 

**  Neither  one  nor  the  other ;  you  are  wrong,  Margaret, 
though  indeed  I  have  seen  the  persons  you  name.    I  had  a 
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busy  morning,  and  could  not  get  in  for  dinner,  but  I  was 
coming  home  about  four  o'clock,  when  I  met  Arthur  Graybum 
hurrying  here  to  find  me,  so  I  went  with  him  to  his  home, 
and  there  I  have  been  till  now." 

"Mrs.  Grayburn — ^his  mother  I  mean— called  here  this 
morning ;  I  have  been  longing  to  tell  you  ever  since,  Geoflfrey. 
She  wanted  Alison  Lever's  address,  and  seemed  very  much 
put  out  at  not  finding  her  at  Finsbury  Circus,  where  she 
had  been  before  driving  on  here." 

"I  know,  I  heard  about  it.  It  does  not  matter  now, 
Arthur's  wife  is  dead." 

"  Dead  !"  and  Margaret  looked  greatly  shocked.  "  I  did 
not  know  ;  I  am  sure  I  never  heard  she  was  ill.  Dangerously 
ill,  I  mean.  Why,  Geoflfrey !  I  never  even  asked  after  her 
this  morning ;  Mrs.  Grayburn  did  not  stay  five  minutes — she 
said  nothing  which  led  me  to  suppose  there  was  anything 
likely  to  happen  of  this  sort.     Was  it  sudden  ?*' 

Geoflfrey  was  silent ;  then  rousing  himself  he  repeated  the 
word  as  if  he  hardly  knew  in  what  connection  it  had  been 
uttered.  "  Sudden  ? — oh  I  yes,  I  suppose  so ;  though  it  seems 
she,  poor  thing,  has  been  trying  to  convince  them  all  that 
she  should  never  recover.  Arthur  was  sent  for  about  noon, 
because  they  noticed  a  great  change  for  the  worse,  but  even 
he  would  not  believe  what  it  meant  for  some  hours  ;  then  he 
came  for  me,  by  her  request." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that ;  you  would  be  a  comfort  to  them  both." 

**  I  don't  know ;  I  wished  to  be,"  said  Geoflfrey  sadly. 
"  She  was  sinking  fast  when  I  got  there," — and  then  with  a 
sudden  energy  he  cried;  "Oh!  Margaret,  am  I  always  to 
carry  with  me  this  sense  of  powerlessness  ?  How  I  longed  to 
help  that  poor  soul  which  had  lived  for  the  world  alone! 
How  I  wished  I  could  bring  the  Saviour's  own  forgiveness  to  it, 
saying  with  power  *  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee!'  But 
what  I  could  do,  I  did.  I  read  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
beside  her." 

"  And  they  are  so  comforting,"  said  Margaret,  contentedly  ; 
and  then  after  a  slight  pause  she  asked  about  Arthur  Gray- 
bum. 

*'  Poor  fellow !  He  was  in  an  agony  of  sorrow  when  she 
failed  to  recognize  him.  He  will  never,  I  believe,  disabuse 
himself  of  the  thought  that  her  unhappiness  in  their  marriage 
caused  her  death.  It  was  heart-breaking,  I  tell  you, 
Margaret,  to  see  him  throw  himself  on  his  knees  beside  her, 
begging  her  to  speak  to  him,  to  forgive  him,  and  yet  she  only 
looked  beyond  him  with  that  painful  distress  in  her  face, 
until  she  fell  into  a  sort  of  dreamy  sleep,  and  so  died." 

**  Forgive  AiVw,"  said  Margaret,  "  I  should  think  it  is  he 
who  has  all  to  forgive." 

"  In  a  sense,  yes ;  but  he  was  wrong  in  marrying  her,  it 
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was  wrong  to  conceal  past  facts,  and  he  will  always  deplore 
it.     He  is  dreadfully  cut  up,  and  I  could  not  leave  him  sooner." 

**  Of  course  not.  How  strange,  Geoffrey,  that  it  is  you  to 
whom  he  turns  in  his  trouble  ;  the  very  last  person  who,  two 
years  or  more  ago,  seemed  likely  to  be  his  friend." 

**  It  is  my  happiness  to  feel  he  regards  me  as  such/'  said 
Geoffrey,  sadly. 

*'  But  even  now  I  do  not  understand  why  Mrs.  Graybum 
wanted  so  much  to  find  Alison.*' 

**  I  meant  to  tell  you,  but  I  had  forgotten  again.  This 
poor  Isabel  begged  so  earnestly  to  see  Alison,  that  they  did 
not  like  to  refuse  her ;  Arthur  told  me  about  it." 

"  What  an  un-accountable  desire,"  exclaimed  Margaret. 
**  Was  she  quite  in  her  right  mind,  do  you  think,  Geoffrey, 
or  wandering  a  little,  as  people  do  sometimes  from  weakness  ?" 

**  Perfectly  conscious  and  collected  then.  Only  wanted  to 
see  her  ;  not  to  talk  to  her,  she  said.  But  it  is  better  that 
the  interview  never  took  place ;  it  would  have  been  hard 
upon  Miss  Lever." 

*•  Very ;  poor  Alison !  Yet  she  would  have  gone,  I  am 
sure  of  it.     Has  Mrs.  Graybum  written  ?" 

**  No  ;  for  when  she  got  back  to  Regent's  Park  after  coming 
here,  she  found  so  great  a  change  for  the  worse,  and  knew  it 
was  useless  to  send  a  letter.  It  could  not  have  been  in 
time." 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  broken  at  last  by  Margaret. 

"  Was  she  happy  and  calm  ?  Do  you  feel  hopeful  in 
thinking  of  her  death  ?"  she  said. 

Geoffrey  seemed  to  consider  deeply  before  he  answered. 

"  One  must  always  feel  hopeful  of  God's  mercy,"  he  said, 
vaguely,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  silence  some  secret  misgiving. 
"  Yet  life  is  meant  to  be  a  preparation  for  death,  and  when  it 
has,  to  say  the  least,  been  a  careless  life — a  life  of  negligence 

towards  God oh  1   Margaret,  it   seemed  to  me  that   I 

wanted  some  grand  strong  sacrament  to  offer  her." 

**  Did  you  read  to  her  from  the  Bible  ?"  said  Margaret. 

"  No  ;  the  prayers  of  the  Church ;  I  told  you  so." 

**  But  the  Bible  gives  comfort  in  the  dying  hour,'*  remark- 
ed Miss  Hill.  **  How  it  would  have  soothed  her  to  hear  the 
beautiful  words,  *  Believe  on  the  Lord  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved.*  *' 

**Aye,  but  Margaret,  you  overlook  the  need  of  repentance. 
What  is  it  to  repent  ?  It  is  the  change  of  the  heart,  and 
turning  of  it  from  the  things  of  this  world  to  the  things  of 
God.  That  change  seems  to  require  some  great  act  of  God's 
power.  It  is  true  the  church  puts  the  Bible  into  our  hands, 
but  to  believe  that  this  Sacred  volume  will  work  an  instanta- 
neous change  in  a  heart  full  of  worldliness  and  self-deceits 
seems  to  me  very  little  removed  from  superstition.       I  will 
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tell  you  a  story  of  what  positively  happened  in  my  own 
visitations  this  morning,  Margaret ;  then  perhaps  my  meaning 
will  be  clear  to  you. 

You  know,  I  think,  that  old  David  Mackay  died  suddenly 
last  night,  without  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  illness.'* 

"  Yes  indeed,"  said  Margaret,  mournfully.  **  Cut  oj6f  in  his 
sins." 

"  Well,  he  was,  you  see,  a  man  of  depraved  life,  a 
notorious  drunkard,  but  when  I  called  this  morning,  his  wife 
told  me  he  had  died  most  happily,  and  she  seemed  perfectly 
persuaded  of  his  eternal  bliss." 

Miss  Hill  was. about  to  speak,  but  her  brother  checked 
her. 

"  Hear  my  story  to  the  end,  Margaret.  I  said  to  her 
Happy,  was  he  ?  Did  he  repent  of  his  evil  life  then,  did  he 
cry  to  God  for  mercy  ?" 

•*  Lor  !  no  sir,"  said  the  woman.  **  He  didn't  say  a  word 
of  that  sort,  but  he  told  me  to  bring  the  Bible  ;  it  were  my 
mother's,  sir,  and  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  died  as  happy  as 
could  be,  a-gripping  of  it  to  the  very  last." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  tell  me  this,"  said  Miss  Hill, 
presently.  **  It  is  very  dreadful ;  but  surely  God  will  deal 
mercifully  with  such  ignorance  as  that." 

•*  I  told  you  that  story,  to  shew  you  that  a  received  idea 
of  the  importance  of  the  Bible  may  become  a  mere  super- 
stition and  a  dangerous  one.  God  forbid  that  I  should  speak 
slightingly  of  His  own  Word  !  But  it  is  the  living  in 
accordance  with  and  obedience  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
that  avails.  Talking  about  it,  even  reading  it  to  some  poor 
dying  creature,  will  not  save  the  soul.  Think  what  a  brink 
they  are  on  !  earth  going,  and  something  coming  near  which 
we  do  not  understand,  and  the  past  starting  up  before  us 
with  all  its  sins  and  omissions,  gleaming  out  in  a  vivid 
distinctness  never  granted  us  before." 

He  rose  and  went  to  his  writing  table,  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hands,  but  presently  he  raised  up  a  very  white  and 
troubled  face.  **  I  believe  I  had  better  say  good-night;  I 
cannot  read,  or  write  ;  that  death  haunts  me." 

"  You  are  quite  over-tired,  dear  Geoflfrey,"  said  Miss  Hill. 
"  Do  go  to  rest  now,  and  to  sleep." 

"  If  I  can,"  answered  Geoffrey,  with  a  ghastly  smile.  "  By 
the  way,  Margaret,  you  had  better  write  to .  Miss  Lever. 
They  did  not  ask  it,  but  I  feel  sure  it  is  right ;  only  you  need 
say  nothing  of  the  purpose  of  sending  for  her." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Margaret ;  and  she  sat  down  at 
once  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Alison,  hoping  it  would  be 
forwarded  in  due  course. 

But  after  all,  the  Levers  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Gray  burn's  death  through  the  columns 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  WONDER  if  we  ever  get  a  more  faithful,  admiring,  and 
constant  friend  than  we  find  in  some  good  old  servant ; 
the  very  familiarity  of  speech  is  a  part  of  the  affection,  and  is 
of  a  different  species  to  the  familiarity  of  underbred,  modern 
domestics.  Well,  such  an  old  friend  and  servant  was  Esther 
Burnett,  who  had  nursed  "  Miss  Margaret  and  Master 
Geoffrey,"  in  their  infancy,  and  now  was  house-keeper  and 
general  assistant  in  the  house  they  had  left,  ruling  over  the 
young  servants  far  more  authoritatively  than  their  mistress. 

Esther  had  been  disturbed  in  soul  concerning  the  duty  at 
the  time  of  Geoffrey's  appointment  to  his  first  curacy.  It 
was  one  of  those  moments  in  life  which  come  to  all  of  us  when 
duties  seem  to  be  conflicting ;  for  Esther  had  it  borne  in 
strongly  upon  her  mind  that  the  menage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill 
would  "  go  to  rack  and  ruin,"  unless  she  were  there  to  see  to 
it,  while  she  felt  loath  to  trust  the  general  direction  and 
supervision  of  "  Master  Geoffrey "  to  his  sister,  who  had 
been  known  to  forget  the  airing  of  linen,  and  the  length  of 
time  bars  of  soap  should  be  cut  up  and  dried  before  being 
used  for  cleaning  purposes.  However  in  the  end  Esther 
decided  to  stay  with  "  the  Missis,"  but  she  spent  much  time 
and  care  in  impressing  "  Miss  Margaret  "  with  a  sense  of  her 
great  responsibility,  And  allowed  her  the  run  of  her  own 
library  of  books,  consisting  solely  of  cooking  receipts  and 
hints  on  domestic  management.  But  it  was  a  favour  never 
before  accorded  to  anyone,  and  only  justified  now  by  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  Margaret  tried  to  express 
proper  gratitude,  and  to  listen  with  due  attention  to  Esther's 
homilies. 

Even  now  that  the  novelty  of  picturing  her  former  nurs- 
lings the  proprietors  of  a  separate  house  had  passed  off, 
Esther  felt  as  keen  an  interest  in  the  arrival  of  Margaret's 
weekly  letter,  as  did  Mrs.  Hill  herself,  and  always  came  into 
the  parlour  on  some  unexplained  errand  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  news. 

So  upon  one  bright  September  afternoon  Esther's  thoughts 
were  dwelling  on  "  Master  Geoffrey,"  who  was  not  well  the 
last  letter  said,  and  while  thus  musing  she  fell  asleep,  or 
rather  *♦  forgot  herself,"  as  she  would  have  expressed  it. 
The  kitchen  had  been  tidied  up,  and  the  kettle  set  on ; 
Emma  was  sitting  at  the  window  sewing,  while  Ellen  was 
papering  and  tying  up  sundry  jars  of  newly-made  preserves, 
and  Esther  feeling  that  she  could  conscientiously  take  a  rest 
sat  in  her  arm-chair  gazing  dreamily  into  the  bright  blaze 
until  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  gave  un-mistakeable  nasal 
evidence  of  oblivion  in  the  matter  of  domestic  cares. 
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When  at  last  she  awoke,  she  felt  "  creepy,'*  as  she  termed 
it,  and  being  a  great  believer  in  dreams  and  omens,  declared 
that  she  had  received  "  a  sign,"  and  quite  expected  to  hear 
of  Master  Geoffrey's  sudden  death  or  serious  illness. 

**  I  tell  you,  Emma,"  she  said,  **  I  see  him  standing  before 
me  as  plain  as  plain  could  be,  dressed  in  his  surplice  too, 
same  as  I  saw  him  when  he  was  down  here  last  summer  and 
read  the  prayers  in  yonder  church.  Ah  !  my  mind  misgives 
me  but  he's  gone  !  him  as  I  nursed  when  he  was  a  baby." 

**  Oh  !  nonsense,  Esther,"  said  the  younger  servants, 
**  you've  been  dreaming." 

**  Don't  talk  to  me  about  dreaming,  its  a  thing  you've  no 
call  to  understand.  I  may  have  been  dreaming  or  I  may 
not,  but  whether  or  no,  I  see  Master  Geoffrey  standing  before 
me  as  plain  as  plain  as  could  be." 

**  Well,  what  did  he  say  to  you  ?"  said  Ellen. 

**  Nothing,"  replied  Esther,  oracularly,  "  What  should  he 
say  ?  He  just  stretched  out  his  hand  and  gave  a  kind  of  a 
long,  deep  sigh  and  then  I  woke  up,  and  saw  the  kettle  on 
the  boil,  and  might  have  boiled  over  too,  Emma,  for  all  the 
heed  you  were  taking." 

**  Well,  but,  Esther,  why  is  that  a  sign  of  young  master 
being  dead  ?"  persisted  Emma. 

'*  I  never  saw  nor  felt  the  like  but  once  before,"  replied  the 
old  woman.  "  And  then  it  were  my  sister's  husband's 
mother  as  came  to  me,  and  in  a  matter  of  three  or  four  weeks 
I  heard  she  was  dead." 

The  younger  servants  left  off  giggling,  and  looked  at  each 
other.  Here  indeed  was  confirmation  of  Esther's  impres- 
sions ;  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  missis  and  the  master 
if  news  of  Master  Geoffrey's  death  came  upon  the  heels  of 
this  vision.  But  even  as  they  speculated  on  such  a 
possibility  Mrs.  Hill  herself  appeared  in  the  kitchen,  looking 
radiantly  happy.  ^ 

**  Here  is  good  news  for  you  Esther,"  she  said.  "  Your 
master  saw  the  boy  from  the  telegraph  office  coming  to  the 
gate  and  went  to  meet  him,  and  its  a  message  from  Geoffrey  ; 
he  will  be  here  this  evening." 

"  Dear  heart !"  exclaimed  Esther  forgetting  the  super- 
natural in  the  need  for  present  action.  **  If  that  isn't  Master 
Geoffrey  himself  1  so  un-thinking  and  un-considerable,  as  I 
may  say ;  taking  one  all  in  hurry  as  if  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  sheets  to  be  looked  out,  and  rooms  got  ready — not 
but  what  I  always  keep  ours  swept  and  dusted,  same  as 
if  they  was  in  use,"  she  added. 

"  Well,  I  trust  to  you  to  get  ready  for  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Hill.  "  And,  Esther,  couldn't  we  maxe  tea  an  hour  later  ? 
The  telegram  says  that  Geoffrey  will  be  home  by  seven 
o'clock." 
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"  Vm  not  one  as  goes  with  altering  the  time  of  one*s  meals 
for  any  one,"  said  Esther,  severely.  **  I  s'pose  it  must  be 
though,  for  we  can't  be  getting  two  teas  in  an  hour ;  not 
though  its  Master  Geoffrey  himself.  He  might  have  given  it 
a  thought  and  made  out  to  get  here  at  six." 

"  Ah  !  but  the  trains  must  be  considered,"  said  Mrs.  Hill. 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  trains.  Missis,"  responded  Esther. 
"  They're  nasty,  risky,  uncertain  things  and  there's  no 
depending  on  their  comings  and  goings ;  even  if  one  isn't 
killed  on  the  way." 

"  Ah !  Esther,  we  can't  go  back  to  the  stage  coaches  of  our 
young  days,"  said  the  old  lady  laughing.  •*  But  there  is 
some  good  in  these  modem  inventions ;  only  think  that  this 
telegram  was  sent  in  to  the  London  office  about  an  hour  ago, 
and  here  it  is." 

Esther  eyed  the  paper  suspiciously.  "  That  come  all  the 
way  from  London  ?"  she  said,  taking  it  in  her  hand.  **  Why, 
it  isn't  a  bit  like  Master  Geoffrey's  writing !  Don't  you  set 
no  store  by  it,  Missis  ;  I'm  thinking  it's  little  use  making  up 
a  bed,  for  its  likely  that  boy  as  brought  it  writ  upon  it 
himself  for  a  joke.  Ah  !  Mum,  my  mind  misgives  me  it's  a 
sign  of  no  good." 

Mrs.  Hill  knew  by  experience  that  argument  or  explanation 
of  telegraphic  mysteries  would  be  alike  thrown  away  upon 
Esther.  **  All  the  same  you  would  do  well  to  prepare 
Geoffrey's  room,  in  case  he  should  come,"  she  said.  And 
Esther,  suppose  you  made  some  of  those  tea-cakes  he  likes 
so  much  ?  even  if  he  disappoints  us,  your  master  can  eat 
them." 

"  You  leave  all  that  to  me,  Missis,"  said  Esther,  rising 
and  settling  her  cap.  **  Go  right  back  to  the  parlour,  there's 
a  dear  lady,  and  don't  trouble  your  head  about  tea  nor  rooms. 
If  young  master  comes,  he  shan't  feel  he's  not  welcome,'*  and 
with  this  assurance  Mrs.  Hill  departed  to  laugh  with  her 
husband  over  their  old  servant's  peculiarities. 

"  It  wasn't  a  sign  you  see,  Esther,"  said  Emma,  as  she 
put  on  the  lavender-scented  pillow  cases  which  had  been 
quickly  got  out  and  aired. 

**  Emma  Dawes,  be  so  good  as  to  say  nothing  about  signs, 
until  you  understand  the  meaning  of  them,"  returned  Esther 
with  some  dignity.  **  I've  seen  some  strange  things  in  my 
time,  and  though  I  should  be  loath  to  make  other  people 
uneasy,  I'm  quite  prepared  to  see  Master  Geoffrey  brought 
home  cut  in  pieces  by  that  steam-engine  thing  as  takes  folks 
up  and  down  to  London.  Stage-coaches  was  good  enough 
in  my  time  ;  but  the  world's  altered." 

Despite  these  awful  predictions  Geoffrey  Hill  reached  his 
father's  house  both  punctually  and  safely,  but  his  pale,  worn 
face  was  sufficient  explanation  in  Esther's  opinion  of  the 
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mysterious  sight  she  had  already  had  of  him.  "  Dear  heart, 
Master,  but  you  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  bit  of  good 
coloured  calico  washed  out !"  she  cried,  when  he  came  and 
gave  her  a  warm  greeting  at  the  kitchen  door.  "I'm  think- 
ing you  don't  get  anything  you  can  eat  in  London ;  /  never 
gave  in  to  your  going  there,  nor  never  would.  With  Miss 
Margaret,  too,  who  can't  by  reason  know  what's  good  for 
you." 

**  Oh !  but  she  is  a  capital  house-keeper,"  said  Geoffrey, 
laughing.  **  She  takes  only  too  much  care  of  me,  Esther, 
and  does  you  credit  if  you  could  only  see." 

**  Does  she  now  ?"  and  the  old  face  lighted  up  with  satis- 
faction. **  Well,  Miss  Margaret  was  always  willing  to  learn, 
I'll  say  that  for  her.     But  your  looks  don't  praise  her." 

**  I  only  want  a  breath  of  country  and  home,"  said  Geoffrey. 
"You  will  see  me  quite  blooming  and  well  in  a  few  days, 
Esther." 

Esther  sighed  and  shook  her  head  solemnly,  as  he  went 
back  to  the  parlour.  **  He'll  not  be  here  long ;  he's  not  one 
of  them  as  lives  to  make  old  bones.  I've  no  call  to  wonder 
what  that  was  a  sign  of  now^^'  she  said,  but  cheering  up  she 
rebuked  Ellen  for  loitering  about,  when  she  might  see  for 
herself  young  master  was  like  to  drop  for  feeling  the  wants 
of  his  tea. 

It  was  true  that  Geoffrey  needed  rest  and  change.  Again 
and  again  he  had  deferred  the  summer  holiday,  so  that  when 
September  came  he  was  still  hard  at  work,  and  would 
perhaps  have  worked  on  had  he  not  felt  some  strong  sensa- 
tions of  approaching  illness.  He  stayed  a  week  with  his 
father  and  mother,  and  then  went  for  a  second  week  to  a 
little  quiet  village  on  the  coast,  being  assured  by  Margaret 
that  his  curate  was  going  on  well,  and  that  she  herself  was 
consoled  in  his  absence  by  a  visit  from  an  old  friend  of  her 
girlish  days. 

A  wretched  place  enough  Geoffrey  had  lighted  upon ;  a 
low,  flat,  un-interesting  shore,  with  a  stretch  of  yellowish 
grass  between  road  and  sea,  but  he  liked  it  because  he  felt 
alone,  and  loneliness  he  fancied  was  his  best  medicine  at 
that  time. 

Perhaps  in  this  he  thought  amiss ;  perhaps  could  he  have 
talked  out  all  that  pressed  upon  his  mind,  he  would  have 
seen  that  great  apparent  barriers  and  stumbling-blocks  were 
but  phantoms  and  shadows.  However  he  chose  the  solitude 
and  spent  his  six  days  in  wandering  over  the  low  chalky 
hills,  or  down  to  the  shore  among  the  fishing  boats,  and 
chatting  a  little  to  the  fishermen. 

But  there  the  same  mystery  pinioned  him — the  mystery  of. 
how  to  deal  with  the  utter  godlessn^s  of  the  world. 

There  was  a  neat  little  church  in  the  village,  but  its  clergy- 
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man  lived  miles  away,  and  only  drove  over  in  his  carriage  to 
take  the  Sunday  duty,  and  when  Geoffrey  tried  by  cautious 
questions  to  find  from  these  rough  men  how  they  observed 
God's  day,  they  would  answer,  **  Bless  you,  Sir,  we  works 
all  the  week,  and  it's  hard  if  we  can't  take  a  bit  of  a  rest  on  a 
Sunday." 

And  watching  them,  Geoffrey  thought  of  the  day, 
more  than  eighteen  centuries  back,  when  to  just  such  rough, 
toil-worn  fishermen  One  came,  whose  first  call  led  them  to 
"follow  Him."  Oh!  that  now,  some  voice,  some  word, 
some  mighty  power  might  be  given  him,  who  had  promised 
to  be  a  fisher  of  men,  to  raise  these  and  such  as  these  to  a 
comprehension  of  what  it  was  to  follow  Christ !  Oh  1  that 
to  these,  and  such  as  these,  he,  in  God's  name,  might  bring 
help,  healing,  life  ;  might  shew  them  that  they,  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  the  toil-worn,  were  dear  and  precious  in  God's 
sight  as  any  crowned  sovereign  ! 

He  talked  to  them  a  little  ;  he  tried  to  picture  to  them  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  the  weary  men  who 
had  toiled  all  night  and  taken  nothing,  and  who  at  Christ's 
bidding  cast  over  their  nets  once  more  and  could  hardl}'  land 
the  fish  they  caught.  They  listened  to  him,  some  with 
interest,  others  from  civility  or  curiosity,  but  when  it  came 
to  drawing  a  practical  lesson  there  was  the  old  sense  of 
failure. 

So,  refreshed  and  strengthened  a  little  in  body,  but  still 
restless  and  unhappy  in  mind,  Geoffrey  Hill  went  back  to 
London  and  Margaret,  and  the  sickening  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  back  streets  and  slums  in  which  his  work  lay. 

A  letter  from  Arthur  Greyburn  was  waiting  for  him. 
*'  By  the  time  you  read  this  I  shall  have  gone  abroad,"  it 
said.  **  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  you,  but  my  departure  is 
sudden.  Cunningham e  has  kindly  made  it  easy  for  me  to 
take  a  long  holiday,  and  London  is  as  yet  un-endurable  to 
me."  And  then  followed  a  few  words  expressing  his  sense 
of  all  Geoffrey's  help  and  sympathy  in  the  past. 

**  Well,  you  do  not  look  much  better  for  your  rest,"  said 
Margaret,  disapprovingly,  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival. 

**  Ah  !  you  see  for  yourself  that  work  suits  me  better  than 
idleness,"  he  answered  ;  but  in  his  heart  he  knew  that  the 
prospect  of  that  work  during  the  coming  winter  was  not 
inspiriting. 

(To  he  continued,) 


THE  TELEPHONE. 


W 


E  have  been  able,  from  time  to  time,  to  place  before 
.    our  readers  some  little  information  about  the  Morse 
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Alphabet,  Writing  by  Symbols,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  it 
^nll  not  be  disinteresting  to  them  now  to  learn  something 
about  the  lelephone,  for  which  information  we  are  indebted 
to  the  "  Times."  Alter  speaking  of  the  late  hours  at  which 
public  men  are  accustomed  to  deliver  their  Parliamentary 
speeches,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  sometimes  for  the 
Reporters  to  submit  to  the  Press  anything  more  than  a  mere 
abstract  of  the  proceedings,  it  points  out  this  grievance,  and 
the  remedies  which  have  "  been  afforded  by  the  judicious 
application  of  Modem  scientific  inventions." 

It  will  be  at  once  acknowledged  that  the  increased  speed 
in  setting  up  type,  which  is  done  by  a  cleverly  contrived 
machine,  has  been  the  great  help  in  this  matter.  The  com- 
position even  of  a  skilled  workman  would  not  exceed  50  lines 
per  hour ;  while  the  machine  "  in  which  the  types  are 
brought  down  and  placed  in  position,"  merely  by  striking  the 
keys  similar  to  those  of  a  piano,  enables  an  ordinary 
compositor  to  set  up  100  lines  per  hour  supposing  he  reads 
the  manuscript  himself;  this  speed  can  be  nearly  doubled 
if  he  composes  from  dictation.  This  machine  has  been 
imdergoing  such  little  improvements  as  experience  may  have 
firom  time  to  time  suggested  since  its  first  introduction  soon 
after  the  Franco-German  war,  and  is  now  very  efficient. 

The  introduction  of  the  Telephone  at  this  stage  saves  all 
that  delay  which  occurs  while  the  reporter  is  transcribing  his 
notes  for  the  compositor.  The  conductors  of  the  **  Times," 
having  obtained  permission  from  the  MetropoHtan  Board 
of  Works  to  lay  down  the  necessary  wires  in  the  subway  of 
the  Embankment,  formed  a  new  connection  between  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  office,  and  placed  one  of  Edison's 
loud  speaking  telephones  at  either  end.  The  immediate 
result  of  this  arrangement  has  been  to  bring  the  compositor 
at  the  machine  into  direct  communication  with  the  Parha- 
mentary  reporter  at  the  House,  and  to  enable  the  debates  to 
be  reported  and  printed  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
later  than  had  previously  been  possible.  The  notes  made  by 
the  reporter  can  be  read  directly  into  the  Telephone  receiver 
in  a  room  adjoining  the  gallery,  either  by  the  reporter  himself 
when  relieved,  or  by  another  person  employed  for  the 
purpose ;  and  the  compositor,  at  his  machine  in  the  office, 
sits  with  his  ears  in  juxtaposition  with  the  other  terminal 
of  the  instrument. 

The  plan  which  has  been  found  the  most  efficacious  tor  the 
purpose  of  shutting  out  distracting  sounds  ot  other  kinds  is  to 
place  the  disc  of  the  Telephone  above  and  behind  the 
compositor,  and  then  to  arrange  two  tubes,  each  with  two 
trumpet  shaped  extremities,  in  such  a  manner  that  these 
extremities  are  applied  at  one  end  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
Telephone  disc  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  two  ears  of  the 
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compositor.  The  compositor  is  also  furnished  with  a 
speaking  instrument,  with  a  key  for  ringing  a  bell,  and  with 
a  b^l  which  is  rung  from  the  house ;  a  simple  code  of  bell 
signals,  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three  strokes,  sufficing  for 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  each  message.  The  compositor 
announces  by  the  bell  that  he  is  ready,  receives  a  sentence, 
strikes  the  bell  to  indicate  that  he  understands  it,  set  up  the 
type  with  his  machine,  strikes  the  bell  again  for  the  reader 
to  continue  his  dictation,  and  so  on  until  the  work  is  carried 
as  far  as  time  will  allow.  If  there  is  any  doubt  or  difficulty 
about  the  words,  a  bell  signal  will  cause  them  to  be  repeated, 
or  explanations  can  be  sought  and  received  by  direct  vocal 
communication.  In  this  power  indeed  resides  one  of  the 
chiel  advantages  of  the  method,  and  one  which  ought  to  lead 
to  greater  accuracy  than  has  ever  been  previously  attainable. 
The  names  of  people,  •places,  &c.,  can  be  spelt  out  letter  by 
letter  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  them." 

The  practicability  of  this  method  is  clear,  although  it  is 
yet  in  its  infancy  and  will  probably  be  much  improved. 
Some  minor  details  of  difficulty  are,  we  learn,  about  to  be 
overcome,  such  as  protecting  the  wires  from  the  disturbance 
of  induced  currents,  and  certain  kinds  of  vibrations  confusing 
the  sounds  in  transmission. 

The  modes  of  conveying  news  quickly  which  were  in  use 
among  our  forefathers,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and 
it  is  probable  they  may  soon  entirely  be  dispensed  with. 


^^MERRIE    ENGLAND." 

IF  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  is  always  supposed  to  be 
taking  a  philosophic  survey  of  these  islands  were  to  be 
asked  on  his  return  how  he  found  the  rude  barbarians 
amusing  themselves,  he  would  no  doubt  reply  that  the 
youthful  Britons  improved  each  shining  hour  with  the 
national  game  of  Cricket,  while  the  only  serious  business  of 
the  lives  of  their  sires  was  the  national  sport  of  fox-hunting. 
We  will  suppose  him  to  have  visited  the  establishment  of  some 
British  Nimrod.  He  will  have  found  perchance  the  kennels 
and  stables  constructed  with  far  more  regard  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  their  occupants  than  the  hovels  of  the  wretched 
helots  on  the  same  estate,  the  hounds  and  horses  dieted  on 
established  principles  of  art,  more  pains  taken  with  the 
**  education  "  of  a  hunter  than  with  that  of  the  "first  bom 
and  heir  to  all,"  and  as  many  delicate  attentions  lavished  on 
a  sick  dog  as  his  Lordship's  Honorable  daughter  could 
receive,  in  the  like  case,  from  her  handmaids  and  Sir  W. 
Jenner.  Even  Reynard  himself,  for  whose  extermination  all 
these  preparations  are  ostensibly  made,  receives  his  full 
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share  of  the  general  attention.     We  have  read  of  a  distin- 
guished physician  who,  having  ordered  his  keepers  to  set  a 
man-trap  for  poachers,  could  not  disguise  his  concern  when 
next  morning  the  snare  was  found  to  have  broken  the  leg, 
not  of  a  man,  but  of  a — fox.     **  Why  did  you  not  call  me  in 
the  night  that  I  might  have  set  the  limb  ?'*  he  exclaimed  to 
the  servants  who  bore  the  patient  to  his  surgery.     However, 
better  late  than  never ;  the  leg  was  set,  the  fox  recovered, 
and  was  killed  in  due  form,  though  not  before  it  had  rewarded 
its  benefactor  (?)  by  exerting  the  restored  member  in  a  run 
which  extended  over  more  than  one  county.     It  is  usual  to 
admire  the  fortitude  displayed  by  the  Spartan  youth,  who 
had  concealed  a  fox  under  his  cloak,  in  suffering  the  animal 
to  gnaw  his  heart  out  as  he  stood  before  the  tribunal,  rather 
than  confess  his  guilt :   but  we  confess  that,  were  we  our- 
selves arraigned  under  the  same  circumstances   before  an 
English  Justice,  we  might  think  it  less  fearsome  to  imitate 
that  classic  example  than  to  trust  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Bench.     Correct  your  shameless  child  with  the  bed-post, 
beat  your  hopeful  son  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life  with  the 
poker,    drub  your  comely  wife  out  of    all   semblance    of 
humanity  with  the  tongs — and  the  tender-hearted  Magistrate 
will  weep  as  he  metes  out  to  you  the  **  mildest  penalty  under 
the  Act  ;'*  but  touch  a  fox  or  a  pheasant,  and  the  Guardian 
of  the  Poor,  the  smirking  organiser  of  Sunday  school  treats 
and  charities,  is  transformed  before  your  eyes  into  a  truculent 
feudal  tyrant  dealing  out  pains  and  penalties  with  the  nice 
impartiality  of  a  Tartar  mandarin.     Indeed  quite  recently  a 
country  gentleman,   himself  a   magistrate  and  sportsman, 
being  accused  of  having  killed  a  fox,  was  not  allowed  to  dine 
at  the  ordinary  until  he  had  purged  himself  of  the  foul  blot 
on  his  escutcheon. 

Apart  from  its  use  in  ridding  the  country  of  noxious 
vermin,  which  is  rendered  somewhat  problematical  by  such 
disclosures  as  the  foregoing,  the  practice  of  fox-hunting  is 
upheld  by  its  advocates  as  tending  to  display  and  exercise 
the  native  hardihood  of  the  race.  And  certainly  not  the 
least  remarkable  feature  of  the  sport  in  the  eyes  of  an 
unprejudiced  observer  must  be  the  cheerful  disregard  shown 
by  its  votaries  for  the  lives  both  of  themselves  and  their 
fellow-creatures.  Anyone  whose  **  vaulting  ambition " 
should  have  chanced  to  **  o'erleap  itself*  would  have  about 
as  much  chance  of  succour  or  commiseration  in  the  wild 
Saturnalia  of  a  hunt  as  he  would  have  had  in  the  charge  of 
Balaklava.  We  have  all  sympathies  with  the  veteran 
warrior  Blucher  lying  encumbered  with  his  wounded  horse  in 
the  trench  at  Ligny  while  dashing  French  chasseurs  crossed 
and  recrossed  it  over  his  head.  But  this  was  as  nought  to 
the  treatment  experienced  by  his  illustrious  fellow  soldier 
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Wellington  at  the  Ij^ands  of  his  own  countrymen,  if  we  may 
credit  a  ghastly  legend  which  whispers  that  the  Iron  Duke, 
in  the  course  of  a  hunt  in  his  country,  saw  no  less  than  ten 
pairs  of  glittering  hoofs  fly  over  his  "  good  grey  head,"  as  he 
lay  perdu  in  a  ditch.  '*  That  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of 
all!" 

We  trust,  for  the  reverence  due  to  grey  hairs  and  approved 
services  to  the  state,  that  this  particular  instance  is 
unauthentic,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  wild  excitement 
of  a  •*  view-halloo  "  the  claims  of  the  most  exalted  rank  and 
character  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  even  by  the  most 
punctilious  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  in  the  old 
days  of  hard  riding  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  such  accidents 
could  be  avoided,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  ground 
traversed,  and  the  pace,  which  was,  like  that  of  Jehu  the  son 
of  Nimshi,  furious.  A  French  nobleman  at  the  court  of  that 
lately  deceased  lady.  Queen  Anne,  learning  for  the  first  time 
what  manner  of  men  we  were,  was  horrified  to  see  the  field 
ride  over  a  wide  and  deep  brook,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
reverend  gentleman  who  had  been  landed  in  the  middle  (an 
odd  way  of  landing  by-the-bye)  was  floating  down  it,  without 
ever  thinking  of  assisting  him.  '*  It's  only  the  Parson," 
explained  one  of  his  reverence's  parishioners,  **  and  its 
nothing  new  to  him  !"  "  But  he'll  be  drowned  1"  *«  I 
shouldn't  wonder,"  was  the  reply,  **  but  the  scent  is  too  good 
to  stop  and  enquire !" 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  cleric  whose  probable 
fate  occasioned  so  little  anxiety  to  his  flock  lived  to  be  their 
Bishop. 

But  how  refreshingly  novel  must  this  variety  of  the  sport 
have  appeared  to  the  "  stranger  within  our  gates,"  fresh  from 
the  stately  hunts  of  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau,  where  the 
Grand  Monarque  strode  a-field  attended  by  a  legion  of 
flunkeys,  and  careered  gallantly  over  carefully-clipped  hedge- 
rows and  levelled  ditches,  followed  by  the  Princes  of  5ie 
Blood  and  high  officers  of  the  crown  in  exact  order  of 
precedence,  the  sport  consisting  in  a  decorous  processional 
canter  not  after  the  boar,  but  the  King  1 

To  he  continued. 


MARTIN   LUTHER. 


IT  was  a  stormy  time  for  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Within  it  were  causes  of  scandal  which  filled  every 
Catholic  heart  with  dismay,   while    from   without   it   was 
assailed  by  foes  which  seemed  to  threaten  its  very  existence, 
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but  that  God  had  promised  that  even  "the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail  against  it." 

When  princes  were  dreaming  of  freedom  from  priestly 
authority,  when  relaxed  religious  were  longing  to  escape 
from  the  yoke  which  had  become  to  them  a  burden  instead 
of  sweetness,  when  even  the  common  people  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  we  cannot  marvel  that 
followers  quickly  rallied  round  a  man  who,  under  the  name 
of  Reformation,  preached  license,  error,  evil  of  every  kind. 

This  man  was  Martin  Luther. 

His  was  a  humble  home  at  Eisleben,  the  home  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1483.  During  his  boyish  days  he  felt 
all  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  even  want,  but  he  managed 
to  learn,  and  it  was  while  attending  a  school  at  Eisenach 
that  his  clear  voice  singing  one  of  the  old  Latin  hymns  one 
wintry  night  attracted  the  notice  of  a  pious  and  benevolent 
woman,  named  Ursula  Cotta. 

While  giving  food  to  the  hungry  child  she  learned  some- 
thing ol  his  history  and  from  that  time  took  him  under  her 
care,  assisting  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  and  develope  his 
man}'^  talents  in  schools  which  would  have  been  impossible 
to  him  from  his  own  poverty,  but  which  admitted  him 
through  Ursula  Cotta's  help. 

The  young  student's  abilities,  his  eloquent  tongue,  his 
poetic  mind,  his  untiring  zeal  for  acquiring  knowledge 
carried  him  far  beyond  his  fellows,  and  quitting  Eisenach  he 
passed  to  Erfurth  where  he  gave  himself  to  the  study  of  logic 
and  afterwards  to  the  reading  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Livy. 

In  two  years  Luther  had  taken  his  degree  in  philosophy 
and  his  intellect  thirsted  for  still  higher  knowledge,  when  a 
sudden  shock  turned  his  thoughts  to  other  subjects.  One  of 
his  companions,  one  who  had  shared  his  studies  and  his 
amusements,  was  struck  dead  by  a  flash  of  lightning  as  he 
stood  by  Martin  Luther's  side ;  it  seemed  a  warning  from 
heaven,  a  message  from  God  of  Whom  he  had  thought  so 
little,  and  in  great  fear  the  young  student  sent  back  the 
insignias  of  the  Master's  degrees  to  his  university,  and  enter- 
ing a  Monastery  of  the  Augustinian  Order  gave  himself  up  to 
an  ascetic  life. 

By  night,  by  day,  the  image  of  his  lost  friend  haunted  him, 
the  friend  who  had  been  hurried  into  God's  presence  without 
a  momentary  prayer  or  a  momentary  act  of  contrition,  and 
Luther  resolved  to  spend  life  in  preparing  for  death. 

So  unmerciful  was  he  to  his  body,  so  severely  did  he  fast 
and  do  penance,  that  the  Superior  of  the  monastery  had 
continually  to  restrain  his  austerities,  bidding  him  beware 
of  that  pride  which  frequently  lies  hidden  in  such  a  course 
when  dictated  only  by  self-will. 

Even   in  those  days  the  character  of  this  young  man 
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to  the  teaching  of  the  church  ;  and  eight  hundred  copies  of 
this  treatise  were  sent  to  Wittemberg  that  Luther's  errors 
might  be  confounded. 

But  his  energy  and  eloquence  had  carried  away  the 
feelings  of  the  younger  men,  and  seizing  upon  the  freshly- 
printed  sheets  the  students  burned  them  in  a  fire  which  they 
kindled  in  the  university  square  shouting  **  Vivat  Luther, 
Pereat  Tetzel." 


ST.   LAWRENCE. 

Holy  Deacon  by  thy  yearning 

For  the  Martyr's  crown  ; 
By  thy  tortures,  by  thy  burning, 
By  thy  death  of  bright  renown  ; 

When  the  world  and  flesh  and  devil 
Tempt  our  souls  to  sin  and  evil, 
Dear  Saint  Lawrence,  pray  for  us  ! 

By  the  love  that  thou  didst  ever 

To  thy  Pontiff- Father  bear, 

Pray  that  no  base  act  may  sever 

Us  from  Peter's  loving  care  ! 

But  when  men  would  once  more  lead  us 

Into  bonds  from  which  Christ  freed  us, 

Dear  Saint  Lawrence,  pray  for  us  ! 

By  the  Pontiff's  words  of  warning. 

Bidding  all  thy  sorrows  cease. 
Words  foretelling  bitter  mourning 
Leading  unto  lasting  peace ! 
That  to  Jesus  in  our  sadness 
We  may  look  for  help  and  gladness. 
Dear  Saint  Lawrence,  pray  for  us ! 

By  thy  love,  which  knew  no  measure. 

For  the  needy  and  the  old. 
Giving  them  the  Church's  treasure, — 
Dearer  they  than  gems  and  gold  I 
Teaching  us  that  alms  well  given 
Are  but  treasures  stored  in  heaven. 
Dear  Saint  Lawrence,  pray  for  us  ! 

By  thy  fervent  love  for  Jesus, 

By  thy  strong  and  constant  Faith, 
Of  our  sinful  burdens  ease  us  ! 
Help  us  at  the  hour  of  death ! 
When  the  fears  of  death  confound  us, 
When  the  cleansing  fires  surround  us, 
Dear  Saint  Lawrence,  pray  for  us !    L.G.V. 


AVE    BONA    CRUX. 
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PHRENOTYPICS- 

How  TO  TREAT  THE  SeCOND  PROBLEM. 

WHEN  I  put  before  my  mind  a  series  of  couples 
forming  the  second  phrenotypic  problem,  the 
probability  of  having  a  common  phantom  spring  up  is  far  less 
than  in  the  first  problem,  and  therefore  I  will  proceed 
differently. 

Suppose  I  had  to  commit  to  memory  the  following 
arbitrary  vocabulary : — 

scopo  bread 

stireen  water 

lamono  sofa 

&c.  &c. 

I  first  put  before  my  mind  scopo  alone :  this  makes  rise  before 
my  mind  the  notion  scope:  this  notion  scope  I  put  simult- 
aneously before  my  mind  with  bread,  and  immediately  labour 
springs  up,  thus  : — **  1  he  scope  of  labour  is  bread.'' 

I  put  stireen  alone  :  this  excites  the  notion  of  stir  in  :  I  put 
stir  in  and  water  simultaneously,  and  up  jumps  the  pump  that 
is  opposite  my  window,  thus : — **  Stir  in  the  pump  the 
water.'' 

Lamono  excites  the  notion  lemon  :   lemon  put  simultaneously 
with  sofa^  brings  up  a  stain  of  ink,  thus  : — **  Lemon  has  taken 
the  ink  stain  out  of  my  sofa." 
Symbolically  I  represent  this  process  thus 


In  the  very  outset  of  this  case  I  knew  that  there  was  no 
great  probability  of  having  a  common  or  associating  notion 
between  the  two  given  notions,  on  account  of  one  of  them 
being  very  little  familiar.  I  therefore  crept  out  first  from 
that  not-familiar  notion  into  a  familiar  one  ;  and  this  thus 
obtained  familiar  notion  I  put  simultaneously  with  the  given 
familiar  notion,  and  I  knew  beforehand  that  I  should  thus 
have  a  greater  probability  ot  obtaining  an  associating  notion. 
In  this  manoeuvre  consists  the  whole  secret  of  those  who  are 
remarkable  for  their  polyglottic  acquirements, 
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XI.  Treatment  op  the  Third  Problbu. 

In  this  problem  I  have  to  connect  one  unfamiliar  notion 
with  another  equally  unfamiliar:  e^,  a  plant  which  I  never 
saw  before  with  a  name  that  I  never  heard  before, 

I  know  that  there  is  very  little  chance  of  my  obtaining  an 
associating  notion  ;  I  therefore  lake  separately  the  plant  and 
creep  out  from  it  into  a  familiar  notion ;  thus  the  blossom  of 
the  plant  makes  me  think  of  a  roof  covered  with  snow.     That  is 

* 
Bymbollically    |        I  do  the  same  with  the  other  unfamiliar 

O 
notion,  the  name,  achilaa  tniHefolium,  which  suggests  eagU  jtriik 

* 
a  lheti$aiid  feathers;  another   |  .      Then  I  put  the  two  sprung 

O 
up  notions  simultaneously  before  my  mind,  and  I  am  pretty 
certain  of  obtaining  a  common  or  associating  notion,  thus 


which  in  this  particular  case  might  be  a  high  moitntain.  And 
by  this  means  I  connect  the  appearance  of  the  plant  with  its 
name  Achiiaa  Millefolium. 

XII.     How  TO   LEARN    FORBIGN    VOCABULARIES. 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  Second  Problem,  and  has  been 
sufficiently  explained  in  Section  X. 

The  vocabulary  learnt  in  the  way  there  explained  will 
become  more  and  more  familiar  through  reading  authors 
in  the  language,  while  the  associating  notion  having  done 
its  work  will  gradually  disappear  from  the  mind  and  be 
forgotten. 

Let  the  associating  notion  phrenotype  the  language  for 
you ;  let  her  perform  the  office  of  a  faithful  dragoman ;  let 
her  upset  and  pulverize  all  the  obstacles  in  your  way;  but 
as  soon  as  she  has  done  all  these  dirty  jobs  for  you,  throw 
her,  pitiless,  overboard — she  is  hut  a  phantom. 

In  other  studies,  which  ot  the  nature  of  things  you  are  not 
compelled  to  repeat  so  often,  you  will  treat  the  associating 
notion  with  more  politeness — you  will  want  her^she  must 
remain,  per  fai  d  nefas,  your  companion  for  ever. 
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XIII.  Genders. 

Do  not  trouble  about  the  genders  of  words  until  you 
perfectly  know  their  meaning.  The  time  employed  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  meaning  will  plant  upon  your  brain 
the  genders  of  thousands  of  words,  without  any  trouble  on 
your  part. 

Only  a  few  hundreds  of  nouns  will  be  left  about  the  gender 
of  which  you  might  remain  doubtful,  when  you  come  to 
speak  or  compose  in  the  language.  Of  these  take  a  full 
vocabulary,  cover  with  your  hand  the  m's,  fs,  and  w's,  and 
note  with  a  mark  those  nouns  about  the  gender  of  which  you 
are  doubtful. 

The  w,  /,  and  »,  are,  as  they  stand,  unfamiliar  notions :  turn 
them  into  familiar  notions,  and  put  them  in  contact  with  the 
nouns  that  are  already  as  familiar  to  you  as  their  English 
meanings  ;  and  a  couple  of  hours  will  settle  the  business,  e,g, 

meat         ...         m         ...         creates  wanliness 
twig  ...        /  ...         pliant  as  a/emale 

ink  ...         n  ...         wo  colour,  weutral  &c. 

In  this  way  you  will  readily  manage  the  genders  of  words 
which  together  with  their  meanings  are  quite  familiar  to 
you. 

To  he  continued. 


GEOFFREY  HILL. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  YEAR  has  passed  by  and  brought   many  changes; 
again  summer  is  over,  autumn  is  emerging  into  winter 
and  London  is  re-filling. 

On  a  certain  unfavourable  afternoon  you  might  have  seen 
Alison  Lever  trudging  homeward  after  her  round  of  district 
visiting.  There's  a  good  steady  rain  to  soak  through  any 
amount  of  clothing,  greasy  mud  on  the  pavement  and  thick 
slush  in  the  roads,  yet  she  is  thinking  less  of  the  weather 
than  of  the  different  objects  of  need  she  has  encountered 
that  day.  Alison  is  changed  from  the  girl  of  a  twelvemonth 
earlier;  graver,  but  less  shy  and  sensitive — certainly  older- 
looking;  much  older  than  when  she  walked  about  the  trim 
modem  gardens  of  Holme  Lodge,  or  across  the  quiet 
Sussex  fields  to  the  shore.  She  was  still  more  changed  in 
tastes  and  habits,  for  whereas  Alison  of  the  past  had  been 
quiet,  dreamy,  and  a  trifle  inert,  Alison  of  the  present  was 
decided  in  her  opinions,  energetic  in  carrying  out  her  plans, 
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and  more  practical  than  poetic.  She  was  all  these  things  ? 
well  perhaps  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  she  tried  to  be,  and 
the  constant  effort  resulted  in  one  of  those  close  imitations 
which  almost  defy  detection. 

For  Alison  had  set  out  upon  a  new  path,  under  the  Rev. 
Geoffrey  Hill's  direction — the  path  of  renouncing  life's 
keenest  pleasures  and  interests,  the  path  of  choosing 
privations  and  distasteful  occupations,  by  which  she  hoped 
and  expected  to  quench  all  the  thirst  and  yearning  of  an  un- 
satisfied heart. 

Love,  joy,  worldly  pleasure — all  these  were  natural,  and 
therefore  to  be  resigned  ;  the  steep,  rugged  path  of  duty  was 
that  her  feet  must  tread  if  she  would  reach  the  land  which  is 
far  off — the  golden  country  which  is  to  be  won  by  many  a 
bravely  borne  cross. 

If  at  times  it  seemed  a  hard  and  cheerless  way,  it  was 
brightened  by  the  exultant  thrill  of  knowing  she  possessed 
the  true  secret  of  happiness,  and  with  the  inexperience  of  the 
very  young  she  believed  that  she  had  trampled  the  world,  its 
joys,  its  affections  beneath  her  feet  never  again  to  disturb 
the  quiet  of  heart  which  resulted  from  the  relinquishing  of  all 
desire. 

And  this  had  been  going  on  for  twelve  long  months. 
Through  fog  and  frost,  rain  and  wind,  glaring  sunshine  and 
summer  storms,  Alison  had.  gone  about  among  the  poor  of 
the  small  district  assigned  to  her,  had  roughed  her  once 
smooth  fingers  with  the  plain  sewing  of  coarse  garments, 
had  dragged  herself  however  wearily  to  Matins,  and  to 
Vespers,  had  kept  long  vigils,  fasted  and  shrouded  her 
pretty  face  in  a  large  and  hideous  bonnet  more  in  keeping 
with  her  black  dress  and  long  plain  cloak  than  one  shaped 
to  the  fashion  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Lever  had  been  well  content  with  all  these  practises 
at  first,  for  you  have  already  seen  her  desire  to  secure 
Geoffrey  Hill  for  a  son-in-law,  and  therefore  she  was  not 
likely  to  make  difficulties  about  things  which  she  deemed  so 
many  waj^s  of  exhibiting  to  him  a  strong  vocation  to  the 
calling  of  a  clergyman's  wife.  But  when  a  year  came  to  a 
close  and  he  was  still  blind  and  dumb,  as  far  as  Alison  was 
concerned,  this  lady  became  irate  and  declared  she  would 
have  no  more  of  it.  **You  are  ruining  your  good  looks 
child,"  she  said  to  her  daughter,  **  I  declare  you  would  pass 
for  thirty  at  the  very  least !  You'll  be  an  old  maid,  Alison, 
and  break  my  heart  if  you  go  on  like  this,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  now  that  Mr.  Hill  isn't  a  marrying  man ;  if  he  was,  he 
would  have  proposed  before,  seeing  how  you  slave  yourself 
to  death  for  his  miserable  people  !" 

«•  Ma'ma  1"  and  Alison's  face  was  ablaze  with  indignation. 
♦•  Surely  you  never  mean  to  tell  me— you  never  thought  I 
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had  such  an   idea?  you  could  not,  surely,   believe  that  of 


me. 


"  I  don't  know  anything  about  your  ideas,  Alison,"  replied 
her  mother.  "  I  suppose  I  am  at  liberty  to  have  my  own 
wishes  as  regards  my  only  child ;  and  I  certainly  did  wish 
that  Geoflfrey  Hill  would  take  a  fancy  to  you.  I  daresay  it 
is  all  your  own  doing ;  you  have  shewn  the  faults  of  your 
character  too  plainly,  or  something.  Otherwise,  thrown  to- 
gether as  you  have  been,  a  marriage  certainly  would  have 
resulted  ;  Mrs.  Smith  was  saying  so  only  last  week  !'* 

"  And  you  have  talked  of  this  to  her ;  to  that  vulgar  ill- 
bred  woman,  who  will  repeat  every  word  you  say  to  her 
intimate  friends !  Oh  1  Ma'ma,  how  could  you,  how  could 
you  ?  when  you  must  have  known  there  never  was  such  a 
thought  in  my  mind ;  nor  in  Mr.  Hill's,  I  am  certain." 

Mrs.  Lever  went  on  perfecting  a  rose-leaf  she  was  work- 
ing in  wools  and  silk,  with  much  equanimity. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  thoughts  which  pass 
through  your  mind  or  Mr.  Hill's,  Alison,  and  I  never 
pretended  to  divine  them.  Neither  have  you  any  reason  to 
abuse  Mrs.  Smith  ;  she  is  not  refined  but  I  am  sure  both  she 
and  her  brother  have  treated  us  with  marked  civility  and 
attention,  which  we  must  not  forget ;  it  was  entirely  through 
her  that  you  had  that  invitation  to  the  ball  at  the  Mansion 
House." 

"  And  which  I  did  not  accept ;  Ma'ma,  I  don't  understand 
you.  There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when  you  disliked 
any  dealings  with  these  City  people  whom  now  you  treat  as 
familiar  friends." 

*'  If  I  do,  I  am  not  going  to  be  taken  to^task  by  my  own 
daughter,"  was  the  retort. 

Alison  calmed  down.  **  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ma'ma,  if  I 
have  said  more  than  I  ought." 

**  I  should  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Lever  becoming  plaintive. 
"  Putting  yourself  into  such  a  passion  about  Geoffrey  Hill, 
too,  when  you  must  have  known  what  is  always  thought  if 
young  ladies  become  all  of  a  sudden  so  devoted  tt)  the  work 
in  a  parish  the  clergyman  of  which  is  a  single  man." 

**  Then  the  world  is  very  destestable,"  cried  Alison,  hotly. 
"  I  may  not  try  and  work  for  God  among  His  poor  without 
runnning  the  risk  of  being  suspected  of  designs  upon  the 
clergyman  !  It  is  disgusting  1" 

**  Ah !  my  love,  it  is  the  way  of  very  young  people  to 
quarrel  with  the  world." 

**  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  see  him  again  I"  and  the  tears 
started  to  the  girl's  eyes.  **  Why  can't  people  let  me  alone, 
why  couldn't  you  keep  their  horrid  fancies  and  suspicions 
from  my  ears  ?  Then  I  could  have  worked  on  peacefully  and 
happily,  whereas  now'' and  with  a  burst  of  tears  she 
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rushed  to  her  own  room  to  cry  as  if  her  heart  could  not  bear 
such  grief. 

"  Ah !  she'l!  give  it  up  now,"  said  Mrs.  Lever,  smiling  to 
herself,  "  and  dress  properly  again,  no  doubt,  I  am  very 
glad  1  told  her  what  Mrs.  Smith  said ;  she  would  not  have 
cared  so  much  for  my  impressions." 

Alison  began  walking  about  her  room  when  her  sobbing 
came  to  an  end,  her  hands  clasped,  her  face  flushed  almost 
feverishly.  What  should  she  do  ?  she  asked  herself.  In 
any  other  dilemma  she  could  have  sought  the  advice  of  her 
chosen  spiritual  guide,  but  in  this  it  was  impossible. 

"  I  must  give  it  up,"  was  one  thought,  and  then  rose  a 
picture  of  all  the  dear  little  Stubbs',  and  Stokes',  and  Stevens', 
whom  she  taught  at  the  School  on  Sundays  and  often  in  the 
week,  and  of  the  Mrs.  Stubbs,  and  Stokes,  and  Stevens, 
who  told  the  most  unmitigated  falsehoods  in  the  same  breath 
with  which  they  invoked  blessings  on  the  head  of  their 
benevolent  lady  visitor. 

"  I  will  not  give  it  all  up  because  I  fear  to  have  wrong 
motives  ascribed  to  me,"  she  said  then,  with  eyes  flashing, 
though  somewhat  swollen  Irom  weeping. 

Mrs.  Lever,  though  not  a  clever  woman,  was  occasionally 
a  skilful  manoeuvrer,  and  while  her  daughter  was  alternately 
crying  and  pacing  her  room,  she  laid  down  her  work  and 
indited  a  note  to  Miss  Penelope  which  was  safely  posted  as 
soon  as  written. 

"  If  you  are  quite  alone,  and  quite  free  from  engagements," 
it  ran,  "may  I  send  my  poor  Alison  to  spend  a-week  with 
you.  She  has  been  over-working  herself  and  is  not  quite 
'the  thing,'  but  I  have  not  told  her  of  my  boldness  in 
begging  an  invitation,  so,  dear  Miss  Grayburn,  I  must  ask 
you  to  keep  my  secret.  I  know  you  will  pardon  the  perhaps 
too  great  anxiety  with  which  I  regard  my  dear  and  only  child." 

"  What  is  the  woman  at  now  ?"  said  Aunt  Penelope,  when 
this  missive  reached  her.  "  There  is  some  concealed  motive 
in  all  this  I  am  very  sure,"  Nevertheless  she  was  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  getting  Alison,  writing  to  ask  her  without 
so  much  at  hinting  at  Mrs,  Lever's  previous  communication. 

"  Look,  Ma'ma,"  and  Alison  put  the  letter  received  from 
her  old  friend  b}'  her  mother's  plate  on  the  second  morning 
after  the  conversation  we  have  recorded,  "  Aunt  Pen  wants 
me  to  spend  a  month  with  her.     I  think  I  should  like  to  go." 

"Of  course  you  would;  you  look  as  if  you  needed  a 
change,"  said  Mrs.  Lever,  adding  innocently. — "  How  very 
kind  of  her  to  think  of  asking  you  ; — she  must  have  guessed 
how  pate  and  worn  you  are,  my  love." 

Alison  said  no  more,  but  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over — 
the  t6te-a-t6te  meal,  for  Mr.  Green  had  long  before  gone  to 
business — she  left  the  room  to  write  to  Miss  Penelope  fixing 
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the  day  and  possible  hour  of  her  coming,  and  then  put  oi 
her  ugly  bonnet  and  long  cloak  preparatory  to  her  usua 
district  visitation. 

"  It  will  be  over  soon,  now  I  am  going  away,"  she  reflected 
"  Just  for  another  few  days  it  matters  little  what  all  the  Mrs 
Smiths  in  London  may  think  or  say,"  and  so  she  wendei 
her  way  to  the  abode  of  one  Mrs.  Wilkins  whose  husbam 
was  even  then  lying  dead.  "  Ah  !  dear  Miss,  I  thought  you'i 
come,"  she  exclaimed,  taking  up  the  corner  of  her  apron  am 
wiping  her  eyes  though  there  was  no  occasion  to  weep  ove 
a  loss  which  she  had  herself  pronounced  "  a  good  riddance.' 
"  I  was  a-going  to  make  bold  to  send  my  boy  up  to  you 
place,  only  he  says  to  me,  says  Jem,  '  she'll  be  along  here  by 
and  bye  mother,  you'll  see  ! '  He  knows  who's  his  mother' 
best  friend,  does  Jem." 

"  Is  there  anything  you  wanted  me  to  do  for  you,  Mrs 
Wilkins?"  said  Alison,  taking  the  offered  chair  and  gazin] 
mildly  at  the  fiery-faced  woman  who  confronted  her. 

"  Ah !  Miss,  it's  hard  upon  me  who  never  asks  no  favour 
from  nobody,    and   would  rather  go  to  the  Union,    but 
thought  as  you  might  have  a  old  black  dress  as  would  fit  me 
and  though  he  wasn't  a  good  husband  to  me,  I'd  not  like  t 
folier  him  anyways  but  respectable." 

Alison  looked  at  Mrs.  Wilkins,  upon  whose  large  persoi 
two  of  her  own  dresses  would  not  have  gone  too  far.  "  I  an 
afraid  1  have  nothing  that  would  do,"  she  said.  "  I  thin] 
perhaps  I  can  find  you  a  shawl  and  a  bonnet  if  they  will  bi 
useful." 

"Thank  you,  kindly.  Miss,"  returned  Mrs.  Wilkins 
manifestly  disappointed.  "  I'll  step  round  for  them  myseli 
and  maybe  you'll  be  able  to  lay  your  hand  on  an  old  skirt  a 
I  can  make  shift  with.  Lord  knows  I  wouldn't  ask  yoi 
Miss,  for  I  never  was  like  some  people  who  gets  all  they  caB 
only  I've  been  dragged  down  by  one  thing  and  another  til 
if  you'll  believe  me  I've  hardly  a  bit  of  shoe  to  my  fool 
Look  for  yourself.  Miss,"  and  Mrs,  Willkins  disp^yed  firs 
one  and  then  the  other  of  her  very  ill-shod  feet.  "  That' 
howl  have  to  tramp  about  all  weathers — your  Ma,  perhap 
might  have  a  pair  of  old  boots  as  she'd  done  with." 

Alison  rose,  "  I  don't  know— I  will  see  what  I  can  fim 
and  you  had  better  send  Jim  to  our  house  this  aftemooi 
about  four  o'clock." 

"  Send  Jim,  Miss?"  cried  Mrs.  Wilkins,  as  if  it  would  b 
a  disrespect  quite  beneath  her.  "  No  indeed,  I'll  com 
myself  even  if  the  wet  do  soak  through  and  through  m' 
boots  as  is  all  bust  at  the  sides  and  wore  out  in  the  hed 
Thank  you,  kindly.  Miss ;  and  1  know  you'll  try  to  find  m 
a  old  skirt  as  I  can  foUer  him  decent." 

"  Good  bye,  Mrs.  Wilkins,"  said  Alison  and  she  went  i 
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next  door  and  up  a  ricketty  staircase  to  a  room  on  the  second 
floor  belonging  to  Mrs.  Cooper,  a  miserable  sickly  woman 
with  a  large  family  of  small  children. 

**  Well,  how  are  you  ?"  said  Alison,  kindly.  "  I  am  going 
into  the  country,  so  I  thought  I  must  come  and  see  you  and 
hear  how  Lucy  went  off  to  the  hospital." 

"  Going  away  !'*  whined  Mrs.  Cooper.  "  God  knows 
how  rU  live  then,  Miss,  for  no  one  else  ever  comes  a- nigh 
me." 

"  Oh !  yes,  you  forget  Mr.  Hill.  I  am  sure  he  is  very 
kind  to  you." 

The  woman  shook  her  head  "  I've  nothing  to  say  again 
him — nothing.  It  would  ill  become  me  to  say  as  he  w^asn't 
a  nice  gentleman  and  a  good  gentleman  enough  to  them 
as  he  takes  to,  but  it's  little  he  ever  did  for  me,  nor  don't 
often  come  a-nigh  my  place.  Why,  Miss,  if  you'll  believe 
me  he  went  past  this  very  door  no  later  than  yesterday,  and 
in  to  see  them  Prices  as  don't  want  help  half  so  bad  as  me." 

**  But  he  cannot  call  here  every  time  he  is  in  the  street," 
suggested  Alison. 

Mrs.  Cooper  however  continued  her  parable  as  if  there 
had  been  no  interruption.  "  An'  giv  that  there  good-for- 
nothin'  boy  of  Mrs.  Wilkins  a  old  jacket,  as  would  have 
fitted  my  Tom  as  if  he'd  been  measured  for  it.  I'm  not 
denying  as  Jem  Wilkins'  father  is  a-lying  dead,"  continued 
Mrs.  Cooper,  willing  to  concede  a  point.  "  But  if  my  boy's 
father  was  dead  too,  it'd  be  a  deal  better  for  him  ;  drinking 
away  his  wage  as  he  do." 

"  I  hoped  he  was  more  steady,"  remarked  Alison.  "  Did 
he  not  take  the  pledge  ?" 

"  Bless  you,  yes.  Miss.  He's  took  that  times  and  times 
again,  but  as  soon  as  the  six  months  is  up,  he's  worse  nor 
ever  ;  a-treatin'  himself  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  as  he  says." 

Miss  Lever  looking  rather  shocked,  turned  the  conversa- 
tion by  speaking  of  the  eldest  girl  who  had  just  gone  to  a 
consumption  hospital  as  in-door  patient. 

**  Yes,  Miss ; — I  daresay  she'll  be  comfortable  and  well 
took  care  of.  I'm  not  a-goin'  to  say  nothin'  again  it  for  I'm 
sure  they  seemed  very  kind  and  pleasant.  All  the  same,  if 
anything  was  to  happen  to  her,  I'd  never  forgive  myself  for 
lettin  her  go  away  from  her  own  home,  never,"  and  Mrs. 
Cooper  began  to  shed  tears. 

This  was  discouraging,  for  it  had  long  been  her  great 
desire  to  get  Lucy  to  Brompton. 

"  But  you  should  be  very  glad  she  is  there,"  said  Alison. 
"Just  think  of  the  care  and  attention  she  gets;  you  could 
not  give  her  what  she  needed  at  home." 

"  I'm  sure  I  did  my  best  endeavours,"  said  Mrs.  Cooper, 
now  weeping  copiously.    *<  And  on  the  right  days,  as  reg'lar 
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as  they  come  round  I  took  her  to  the  'orspital  and  two 
bottles  as  they  filled  with  medecine.  There  they  are,"  and 
the  disconsolate  mother  pointed  to  the  top  of  a  cupboard. 
"  Just  as  she  left  'em  poor  dear,  and  beautiful  medecine  'tis 
too  as  any  one  had  need  to  want,  and  I  ought  to  know  for 
Pm  a  taking  it  myself  now  Lucy's  gone.  'Taint  fitting  as  it 
should  be  wasted." 

"  Well  I  hope  Lucy  will  get  much  better  there,"  said 
Alison,  rising.  "  When  I  come  home  I  shall  expect  to  hear 
she  is  very  happy  and  gaining  strength.  Here  is  a  little  tea, 
and  some  rice,"  and  she  opened  her  large  bag.  "  I  daresay 
you  can  make  use  of  them." 

"  Indeed,  yes,  Miss,  it's  little  as  I  couldn't  make  use  of 
with  such  a  family.  Some  folks  has  the  luck  to  lose  some 
of  their  children,  but  that  never  came  to  me.  Eight  there 
was  born.  Miss,  and  eight  there  is  livin'  countin'  in  my  poor 
girl  what's  been  took  to  the  'orspital,  and  Tom  as  is  gone 
out  with  a  broom  this  very  morning.  Yes,  Miss ;  I'm 
brought  as  low  as  that." 

"  I  daresay  Tom  will  be  able  to  do  more  for  you  as  he  gets 
older,"  and  Alison  got  to  the  staircase,  but  was  there  stopped 
by  a  woman  who  had  descended  fron  the  top  story  to  waylay 
her. 

**  Ah !  lady,  you  never  come  up  to  me,  and  I've  neither 
husband  nor  child  to  do  a  hand's  turn  for  me." 

"  Why  do  you  never  come  to  church,  Mrs.  Carey  ?'  asked 
Alison  gravely.  "  Mr.  Hill  does  not  think  you  deserve 
relief;  neglecting  your  religious  duties  as  you  do." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear ; — ^it's  fine  talking  when  I've  had  the 
rheumatics  that  bad  I  couldn't  set  my  foot  to  the  ground  till 
this  morning.  I'll  be  at  church  next  Sunday  if  anyways  I 
can  get  there." 

**  But,  surely,  I  saw  you  standing  at  the  doorway  only  last 
Saturday  ?"  and  Alison  looked  surprised. 

•*  Me,  Miss  ?"  and  Mrs.  Carey  shook  her  head.  "  I  wasn't 
near  no  door  but  a-lyin'  on  my  bits  of  things  what  don't 
deserve  the  name  of  a  bed.  You  ask  Mrs.  Myers  if  I  wasn't. 
Miss  ;  she'll  tell  you.  She  ain't  in  now,  but  may  be  you'll 
meet  her  as  you're  going  along." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  at  church  next  Sunday,"  said  Alison 
resolutely.     "  I  am  sorry  I  have  nothing  for  you  to-day." 

**  You  won't  refuse  me  a  meat  ticket,  I  know,"  and  Mrs. 
Carey  came  down  the  stairs  with  wonderful  speed  considering 
her  recent  incapacity.  "  Or  even  a  ticket  for  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Miss  ;  I  eat  my  last  crust  this  morning,  and  God  only  knows 
where  the  next's  to  come  from." 

"  No !  nothing  to-day,"  and  Alison  passed  up  the  narrow 
court  while  Mrs.  Carey,  finding  her  chances  gone,  sent  some 
abusive  language  after  her  and  called  down  terrible  mis- 
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fortunes  upon  her  own  head  if  ever  she  was  seen  inside  the 
church  again. 

As  Miss  Lever  went  home  she  met  her  clergyman,  and 
told  him  of  her  intended  departure  at  which  he  expressed  his 
regret.  "  I  do  not  know  who  can  take  charge  of  your  district 
meanwhile,"  he  added. 

"  Perhaps  Margaret/' — but  Geoftrey  shook  his  head,  for 
Miss  Hill,  though  charitable  and  good,  was  not  given  to 
active  work. 

**  At  any  rate  we  must  do  the  best  we  can,"  he  said,  kindly. 
"  I  am  sure  a  change  will  do  you  good." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  was  not  sure,  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  not 
yielding  to  self-indulgence." 

**  We  have  all  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  conceding 
too  much  to  nature,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  oracularly.  "  Neverthe- 
less, in  this  case  I  believe  you  do  well  in  taking  a  rest.  I 
suppose  you  will  be  back  in  time  for  the  Christmas 
decorations  ?"  and  Alison  said,  oh  !  yes,  and  she  had  a 
beautiful  design  for  the  font,  if  Mr.  Hill  approved  it.  Then, 
remembering  the  kindly  suspicions  of  Mrs.  Smith,  she  bo'wed 
gravely  and  went  on  her  way  to  Finsbury  Circus  know^ing 
she  should  be  late  for  luncheon,  but  resolving  to  take  her 
mother's  complaints  as  a  part  of  the  martyr's  cross  ivhich 
might  result  in  the  martyr's  crown. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  last  time  Alison  Lever  had  seen  the  neighbourhood 
of  her  old  home  it  had  been  late  summer,  when  a  glory  of 
sunshine  was  over  land  and  sea.  Now,  when  she  came  on  a 
second  visit  to  Miss  Penelope,  the  jessamine  and  honeysuckle 
blooms  were  dead,  the  dark  days  of  November  were  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  sea  looked  gray  and  sullen  as  if  meditating 
some  stormy  frisk  before  long. 

But  Alison  loved  the  country  and  the  sea,  whether  in 
storm  or  calm,  and  a  great  peace  stole  into  her  heart  as  she 
laid  down  to  rest  the  first  night ;  she  was  resolved  to  tell 
Aunt  Pen  how  she  had  been  working  and  striving,  and  what 
miserable  disgust  and  disappointment  had  come  of  it  all. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  coal-scuttle  bonnet  and  Anglican 
cloak  were  hanging  in  a  cupboard  at  Finsbury  Circus,  never- 
theless Miss  Grayburn's  quick  eyes  detected  an  absence  of 
some  trifling  elegancies  and  prettinesses  which  had  formerly 
distinguished  her  young  friend,  and  she  took  her  to  task 
forthwith. 

"  I  don't  think  it  right  to  care  so  much  for  dress,"  said 
Alison,  blushing. 
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**  My  dear,  over-dress  is  senseless,  vain,  and  bad  in  every 
way.  But  do  you  suppose  you  are  any  the  better  Christian 
for  making  yourself  unfit  to  be  seen  ?  There  seems  to  me 
something  very  far  wrong  when  young  women  become 
eccentric  and  singular  in  this  respect." 

Alison  blushed  again ;  and  Miss  Penelope  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  that  her  remarks  had  not  been  fruitless 
though  she  never  guessed  with  what  self-reproval  the  plaits 
had  been  coiled  round  the  pretty  head,  and  sundry  ribbons 
and  laces  adjusted  ;  would  not  Mr.  Hill  think  all  this  mere 
temporizing  with  a  worldly  spirit  ?  Alison  asked  herself. 

Before  many  days  were  gone,  her  state  of  mind  was  made 
pretty  clear  to  her  old  friend. 

"  Alison,  I  do  not  believe  in  all  this  asceticism,"  she  said. 
"  It  may  be  well  enough  for  certain  people  and  in  certain 
cases,  but  such  a  straining  at  it  proves  conclusively,  to  my 
minrd,  that  it  is  not  the  rSle  Providence  assigned  you." 

"  But  indeed  " ' 

"  Yes,  and  indeed,  I  mean  what  I  say,"  said  Miss  Graybum. 
"  My  dear  girl,  Mr.  Hill  is  a  very  good  young  man,  I  know 
no  one  of  whom  I  think  more  highly.  But  he  is  young  ;  he 
has  not  the  long  life-experience  which  might  nt  him  to 
understand  the  diverse  characters  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
more  than  all  he  is  as  yet  a  man  of  an  unsettled  mind ;  what 
he  advises  to-day  he  may  probably  see  to  be  a  vast  mistake 
next  year,  so  be  wise  and  do  not  rely  too  much  on  his 
guidance." 

"  I  should  hear  nothing  from  his  lips  but  truth  ;  he  is  so 
good,  so  earnest." 

"  Granted';  but  he  has  taken  up  with  Ritualism,  and  I 
believe  he  will  find  it  disappointing  in  the  end.  In  ten  years 
time  his  judgment  will  be  more  stable,  more  dispassionate." 

•*  I  dont  know  why  you  should  blame  Mr.  Hill  for  what 
you  consider  faults  in  me,"  said  Alison. 

"Nor  do  I ;  excepting  that  he  seems  to  be  your  Mentor. 
Child,  don't  misjudge  me.  I  do  not  want  to  lower  your 
standard  of  good  and  right,  I  do  not  want  to  see  you  a  mere 
butterfly  of  fashion,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  would  try  and 
impress  a  lesson  on  you,  which  is  this.  If  you  strive  to  be 
what  God  never  intended,  you  will  miss  your  aim  ;  if  you  are 
determined  to  rush  at  high  graces  while  God  intended  you 
to  practise  common  ordinary  piety,  you  will  make  a  dreadful 
mistake.  Look  at  the  sisters  of  Bethany,"  and  Aunt  Pen. 
smiled.  **  If  Martha  ^ad  determined  to  sit  down  at  the  feet 
of  the  Master  just  because  Mary  had  chosen  her  place  there, 
do  you  think  His  teaching  would  have  sunk  into  her  heart 
and  done  its  work  there  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Alison,  I  tell  you 
her  mind  would  have  run  upon  the  dinner  and  the  household 
cares  all  the  while." 
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**  Aunt  Pen,  it  seems  irreverent  to  say  such  things. 
Besides  you  know  Mary  had  chosen  *  the  better  part.'  " 

"  I  have  no  irreverent  feeling  in  my  heart,  Alison.  Mary's 
was  the  better  part,  and  she  was  chosen  for  it ;  but  Martha 
was  not  told  to  choose  the  same,  she  was  only  reproved  for 
complaining  that  her  sister  had  not  helped  her !  Ah  !  my 
dear,  there  must  be  Marthas  and  Maries  now  as  then  ;  we 
must  take  what  is  appointed  for  us." 

"  And  you  mean  that  I  am  one  of  the  Marthas  ?  That  I 
ought  to  be  occupied  with  little  stupid  household  business, 
and  desire  nothing  higher  ?" 

"  My  dear,  don't  be  cross.  I  do  not  mean  to  lay  down  the 
law  for  you  or  others,  but  I  protest  against  what  you  have 
just  said.  Do  you  forget  what  old  George  Herbert  says, 
*  who  sweeps  a  floor  for  God's  law  makes  that  and  the 
action  fine  ?'  " 

Alison  was  silent.  "  My  child,  I  want  to  give  you  good 
counsel,"  said  Aunt  Penelope,  kindly.  **  Do  not  let  anyone 
persuade  you  that  home  duties,  every  day  happiness  and 
pleasures,  are  incompatible  with  true  goodness.  Do  not  be 
led  into  believing  what  some  "Anglicans"  teach,  that 
because  a  thing  is  a  joy  and  a  pleasure,  it  must  necessarily  be 
bad  for  you.  And  now  put  on  your  bonnet  and  come  for  a 
walk,"  added  Miss  Grayburn,  with  the  air  of  one  who  had 
put  aside  a  subject  for  once  and  for  ever  ;  as  indeed  she  had, 
for  never  again  during  Alison's  stay  would  she  sufier  herself 
to  be  drawn  into  it. 

But  weeks  soon  slip  by,  and  Miss  Lever  found  her  visit 
passing  from  her,  for  she  had  resolved  not  to  stay  over  the 
month  specified.  Was  not  Advent  coming,  and  the 
Christmas  Decorations  afterwards,  and  would  not  her  poor 
people  be  looking  out  for  her ; — but  then  came  the  miserable 
remembrance  of  the  world's  opinion  via  Mrs.  Smith  and  her 
own  Mother. 

"Aunt  Pen,"  she  said  one  day.  "  There  is  something  I 
want  you  to  tell  me." 

"  Wait  one  moment  then,"  for  Miss  Grayburn  had  just 
reached  a  crisis  in  her  knitting  and  was  counting  busily.  "Now 
Alison,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  I  may  not  help  a  little  in 
parish  work  ?" 

Miss  Penelope  looked  surprised.  "  You  know  what  I  think 
already.  Do  all  you  can  for  the  poor,  but  not  to  the  neglect 
of  home  duties  ;  nor  believing  you  need  distinguish  yourself 
by  being  an  object  dreadful  to  behold." 

"  I  mean  this,"  said  Alison,  looking  confused,  "  Ma'ma 
declares  that  people  will  imagine  I  am  trying — well  trjdng  to 
win  Geoffrey  Hill's  good  opinion." 

"  Child  ;  if  you  begin  asking  yourself  *  What  does  the  world 
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say  ?  you  are  miserable  for  life.  Mark  me ;  we  are  not  to 
set  ourselves  against  common  social  laws ;  but  happy  is  the 
man  or  woman  who  looks  higher  than  his  fellows  for  the 
judgment  of  his  actions." 

"Ma'ma  hates  my  going  among  the  poor  now"  said 
Alison. 

If  Miss  Graybum  divined  any  of  Mrs.  Lever's  motives,  past  . 
and  present,  she  kept  her  own  counsel.     **  Well,  my  dear, 
don't  run  counter  to  your  mother  in  little  things.     You  will 
never  repent  small  concessions  when  you  look  back  from  the  ^ 
evening  time  of  your  life.    /  look  back,  and  wish  I  had  made 
more." 

"  Do  you  ?  But  we  must  be  conscientious." 

"  Which  does  not  mean  unyielding  and  self-confident.  We 
often  make  ourselves  intensely  disagreable  upon  the  plea  of 
conscientiousness.     Look  at  myself,  about  poor  Arthur." 

"  You  brought  them  together  again.  I  know  that,  though 
I  have  heard  so  little  of  that  affair,"  said  Alison. .  "  Mr.  Hill 
thinks  very  highly  of  Arthur  ;  they  are  friends,  you  know." 

"  Poor  Arthur,"  said  Missr  Grayburn.  He  is  much 
improved,  and  has  done  his  duty  well.  Have  you  seen  him 
in  London  ?" 

"  Never  ;"  and  Alison  said  no  more,  .but  that  word  seemed 
to  imply  that  she  had  not  desired  such  a  thing. 

"  He  was  never  one  of  those  likely  to  be  very  much  out  of 
the  common,"  continued  Aunt  Penelope,  noting  the  effect  of 
her  words.  "  But  he  has  steadied,  solidified,  if  I  may  say  so, 
wonderfully.  You  would  see  him  as  much  changed  in 
character  as  in  person,  Alison." 

"  Should  I  ?  But  you  see  we  are  not  likely  to  meet." 

"  Arthur  goes  very  rarely  into  company  yet,"  and  Miss 
Penelope  spoke  a  little  as  if  she  repeated  sentences  already 
rehearsed.  "  Naturally,  as  time  goes  on  he  will  recover  his 
spirits  to  a  certain  extent ;  He  is  still  so  young  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  expect  him  to  live  under  a  cloud  to  the  end  of  his 
days." 

"  Yes,"  said  Alison,  and  then  she  went  to  the  piano  and 
began  to  sing,  while  Miss  Grayburn  watched  her  curiously. 
**  I  wonder  if  she  cares,  if  she  could  care  for  him  again,"  was 
her  thought.  "He  bade  me  prepare  her  for  his  coming ;  but  I 
believe  it  will  be  better  not.  It  will  be  easier  for  her  to  meet 
him  unexpectedly." 

For  Arthur  had  written  to  his  Aunt  about  this  girl,  his 
first  choice.  '*  I  have  always  loved  her,  though  there  was  a 
time  when  I  had  to  put  away  the  thought  of  it  as  a  sin.  I 
think  she  is  dearer  to  me  now  than  ever,  and  I  want  to  tell 
her  so,  even  if  she  will  not  have  my  love.  So  I  shall  come  to 
you.  Aunt  Pen, — for  I  cannot  keep  away,  but  tell  her  you 
expect  me," 
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After  all,  if  she  had  graduated  in  the  world's  school,  he  had 
taught  the  first  lesson — he  must  not  wonder  that  she  was  not 
quite  the  same.  But  during  the  process  of  tea-drinking  Mr. 
Graybum  began  to  think  that  if  Alison  had  lost  the  chUdish 
beauty  and  clinging  softness  of  her  girlhood,  she  had  devel- 
oped into  a  very  sweet,  fair  woman.  She  said  little,  but  it 
was  well  said ;  she  seemed  more  cultivated  in  mind,  more 
conversant  with  subjects  of  general  interest  than  in  the  old 
time ;  on  the  whole  he  liked  her  better  so,  and  the  wish  to 
win  her  for  his  own  strengthened  as  he  gazed  at  intervals 
upon  her  face.  But  something  else  strengthened  within  him ; 
even  the  doubt  whether  this  Alison  would  pity  and  forgive 
and  love  again  as  the  Alison  he  had  once  prized  so  lightly. 

(To  he  continued,) 

"  MERRIE    ENGLAND." 

WE  are  aware  that  we  are  now  speaking  chiefly  of  the 
past.  "There  were  giants  in  those  days.*'  The 
country  squires  of  that  period,  essentially  a  durum  genus,  lived 
hard,  rode  hard,  and  died  hard  ; 

Rode  o'er  the  hounds,  it  may  be,  now  and  then. 
And  now  o'er  a  few  country  gentlemen, 

but  thought  the  former  by  far  the  more  serious  oflfence  of  the 
two,  and  experienced  no  more  lasting  inconvenience  than  a 
head- ache  next  morning  after  falls  which  would  scatter  the 
brains  of  their  degenerate  descendants,  and  would  probably 
have  scattered  their  own  had  they  been  troubled  with  any 
superfluity  of  those  articles. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  make  honorable  mention  of  the 
part  borne  by  the  clergy  in  the  matter,  and  it  would  seem 
that  in  old  days  the  Lords  Spiritual  of  this  Realm  were  not 
as  now  precluded  ex  officio  from  gracing  the  national  pastime 
by  their  presence.  We  hear  indeed  of  efforts  in  this  direction 
being  made  by  more  than  one  Primate  of  All  England,  and 
history  has  preserved  the  ready  reply  of  one  hunting  Prelate 
to  the  objections  of  his  superior.  **  I  do  not  find,"  said  the 
latter,  "that  the  Apostles  went  hunting."  "  No,"  was  the 
reply,  "  but  that  is  because  there  was  no  game  in  the  Holy 
Land ;  they  went  fishing  instead.'*  But  there  exists  proof 
that  the  prohibition,  if  ever  attempted,  was  regarded  by  the 
Prelates  of  the  day  in  the  light  of  a  precept  rather  than  a 
command.  It  is  still,  we  believe,  part  of  the  Sovereign's 
prerogative,  on  the  death  of  a  Bishop,  to  have  his  kennel  of 
hounds,  or  a  compensation  in  lieu  thereof.  And  among  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  piety  or  remorse  of  the  Conqueror 
to  Battle  Abbey,  the  Abbot  enjoyed  the  singular  and  beauti- 
ful one  of  being  able,  whenever  he  rode  out  to  the  chase  on 
his  white  palfrey,  to  restore  to  life  or  liberty  the  first  out- 
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lawed  fugitive  he  met  whose  life  or  limb  had  been  forfeited 
to  the  dread  Forest  Laws.  Could  we  have  a  more  touching 
illustration  of  how  religion,  in  those  hard  cold  days,  tempered 
with  its  heavenly  alloy  of  mercy  the  ruthless  weight  of  the 
iron  sceptre  of  the  law  ? 

If  we  consider,  with  a  philosophic  Catholic  writer,  that 
"  next  to  grace  there  is  nothing  like  pluck,'*  the  place  we 
shall  assign  to  a  pursuit  so  likely  to  engender  it  as  the  English 
variety  of  Hunting  will  be  very  high  indeed.  And  certainly  if 
by  that  most  ofifensive  term,  pluck,  be  meant  the  christian  virtue 
of  courage,  we  heartily  agree  with  the  dictum,  though  we  may 
perhaps  dislike  to  designate  a  high  moral  quality  of  man  by 
a  term  derived  from  the  cockpit.  But  as  we  understand  it, 
we  think  the  repulsive  word  singularly  appropriate  to  express 
the  essentially  brutal  and  physical  kind  of  courage  which  is 
all  that  is  required  to  enable  a  man  to  break  his  neck  in  a 
fox-hunt  or  his  nose  in  a  prize-fight.  It  may  be  true  that  a 
man  will  be  more  likely  than  another  to  sacrifice  his  life  cheer- 
hilly  in  pursuit  of  glory  or  duty,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
brave,  merely  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  loss  of  life,  or  at  least 
whatperhaps  he  would  dread  still  more,  injury  to  elegant  limbs 
or  prepossessing  features.  Historians  have  recorded  that 
Pompey's  young  Patricians  swerved  from  the  charge  when 
they  heard  Caesar's  memorable  order — **  Strike  at  the  face  1" 
and  many  a  young  Adonis  who  would  cheerfully  break  his  neck 
would  look  askance  at  a  broken  nose.  But  this  brute 
indifiference  to  life  has  nothing  akin  to  true  courage.  To  our 
minds  there  can  be  no  true  courage  without  love  of  life. 
Courage  is  the  reasonable  sacrifice  of  something  we  value 
for  the  sake  of  something  we  value  more  highly.  There  is 
no  merit  in  throwing  away  what  we  do  not  care  for,  no  bravery 
in  flinging  away  a  life  of  which  we  do  not  understand  the 
value  or  the  responsibilities.  We  admire  physical  hardihood 
as  much  as  any  ;  but  let  us  not,  in  the  name  of  truth,  com- 
found  it  with  something  higher;  do  not  let  us  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  make  ourselves  out  heroes,  when  we  may  be 
only  madmen. 

Such  however  is  the  sport  which,  for  good  or  evil,  is  still 
the  "ruling  passion"  of  many  thousands  of  lives,  and  which, 
in  at  least  one  instance  which  we  can  call  to  recollection,  has 
been  equally  **  strong  in  death."  We  forget  the  veteran 
sportman's  name,  but  it  is  associated  with  a  famous  hunting- 
song  which  is  called  after  him  from  his  having  caused  it  to 
be  sung  in  the  room  where  he  lay  in  his  last  sickness  to  cheer 
the  gloom  of  his  dying  hours.  Seemingly  listless  of  the  more 
extended  stewardship  of  which  he  was  so  soon  to  render  an 
account,  he  accounted  faithfully  to  those  about  him  for  his 
stewardship  of  the  County  Hounds ;  without  a  thought  or  a 
car^  for  the  injured  wife,  the  neglected  children  whom  he 
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was  leaving  to  the  cold  charities  of  the  world,  he  enquired 
after  his  favorite  dogs  by  their  own  euphonious  names,  "  asked 
after  Pompey's  eyes,  and  how  Rufus  and  Lightning  had  fed." 
And  when  the  body  of  the  soulless  brute  was  carried  to  the 
grave,  it  was  followed,  together  with  the  scarcely  less  brutal 
biped  mourners,  as  bestial  indeed  as  any  whom  the  spell  of 
Circe  ever  divested  of  humanity,  by  the  quadrupeds  to  whom 
in  life  a  **  fellow  feeling  "  had  so  wondrously  endeared  him, 
by  his  hounds,  and  his  favorite  hunter,  the  latter  bearing 
across  his  saddle  the  insignia  of  the  dead  man*s  rank, — cap, 
whip,  boots,  and  spurs, — while  his  last  fox's  brush  depended 
from  the  bridle  in  front.  The  very  "  earthy "  frame  was 
given  back  to  the  earth,  three  clear,  rattling  view-halloos 
were,  as  he  had  specially  requested,  given  over  his  grave, 
and  the^  grotesque  masquerade  of  death  was  over. 

The  disciple  of  Pythagoras  or  Buddha  would  have  amused 
himself  by  supposing  an  appropriate  transmigration  of  his 
canine  soul  into  the  sleek  form  of  one  ot  his  own  pampered 
hounds, — the  Teuton  fancy  would  have  heard  the  deep- 
mouthed  baying  of  his  pack  in  the  midnight  gale,  and  seen 
the  phantom  hounds  of  the  wild  huntsman  urging  their  per- 
ennial chase  among  the  sombre  depths  and  tangled  glens  of  the 
Black  Forest, — but  what  Christian  can  contemplate  without 
a  shudder  and  a  thrill  the  awakening  of  his  spirit  in  the  world 
of  souls  ? 

But  fox-hunting  has  proved  so  fertile  and  seductive  a  theme 
that  we  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  for  speaking  of  the 
more  youthful  sport  or  game  which  divides  with  it  the  small 
sum  of  an  Englishman's  enthusiasm.     We  cannot  distinguish 
the  individual  radiance  of  every  star  that  goes  to  make  up 
our  day,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  man  or  hero  it  was  who 
added  to  the  fund  of  human  happiness  the  game  of  cricket. 
In    this   world   of  twilight   its   origin    can    be   only   dimly 
discerned.     Ages  ago,  our  Saxon  ancesters  played  with  the 
simple  appliance  of  a  stick  and  ball  a  game  they  called  creag^ 
which  sporting  antiquarians  suppose  to  have  furnished  the 
stock  on  which  succeeding  generations  have  engrafted  some 
of  the  most  sterling  qualities  of  the  race.  All  these  qualities — 
obedience,   discipline,  activity  of  mind  and  body — can  be 
exercised  in  the  game  of  cricket  as  they  can  be  in  no  other 
game  that  we  can  think  of.     Every  one  has  his  duty  to 
perform,  and  is  expected  to  do  it,  as  really  as  if  he  were  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Admiral's  Flag-ship   Victory^  in  the 
Bay  of  Trafalgar.     The  game  of  cricket,  played  as  it  should 
be,  is  a  sovereign  specific  against  idleness.     Indeed  the  only 
objection  we  have  ever  heard  urged  against  it  is  that  it 
engrosses  the  activities    and  time  of  its  devotees    to   the 
prejudice  of  other  things.     But  this  evil  tendency  can  be 
watched  and  mastered ;  and  after  all  youth  is  the  time  for 
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sport,  for  acquiring  that  panoply  of  health  which  is  needed 
for  the  battle  of  life.  And  the  boy  who  is  earnest  and  down- 
right at  his  play  will  probably  be  the  same  at  his  work. 
What  is  far  more  to  be  dreaded  is  that  insidious  disease 
which  paralyses  the  best  energies  of  soul  and  body  :  that  utter 
indolence  of  mind  and  body  which  we  call  sloth,  the  true 
Delilah  on  whose  lap  so  many  a  noble  brow  has  been  shorn 
of  its  locks  of  strength.  If  active  pleasure  has  killed  its 
thousands,  sloth  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands.  On  this 
ground,  then,  and  on  the  ground  of  its  many  other  excel- 
lencies, physical  and  moral,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  award- 
ing the  palm  among  games  to  our  national  game  of  cricket', — 
a  somewhat  laborious  game,  perhaps,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  paradox,  but  a  noble  and  manly  one  withal,  and  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  race  which  amuses  itself  sadly. 

And  yet  there  was  a  time  when  this  Island  of  our*s  was 
known  far  and  wide  to  friend  and  foe,  as  the  Realm  of 
"Merrie  England."  The  British  yeomanry — into  whose 
toil-worn  lives  the  diversions  we  have  been  discussmg  seldom 
nter — ^were  once  the  merriest,  truest,  freest  race  of  men  on 
the  face  of  God's  earth.  England  can  only  recover  its  old 
lightness  of  heart  in  the  bosom  of  that  Church  from  which  it 
strayed,  and  to  which  it  is  now  slowly  and  painfully  returning. 
As  a  Catholic  writer  has  well  remarked  ;  "  The  first  day  of 
Merrie  England  will  be  the  bright  and  glorious  one  which 
sees  her  re-united  to  the  Fold  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
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LIONS. 

KING  among  the  beasts,  royal  in  strength,  and  courage, 
and  with  a  generous  nobility  ot  character  which  gives 
him  right  to  the  kingdom.  Not  that  he  is  perfect  and 
cannot  misuse  his  strength  and  courage,  and  so  become  a 
tyrant ;  and  the  greater  his  strength,  as  with  all  kings,  the 
more  terrible  his  tyranny.  And  thus  we  find  him  made 
in  Holy  Writ  the  type  of  the  most  cruel  tyrant,  who  keeps 
his  court  and  lords  it  over  his  prey  for  all  eternity  amid  the 
flanges  of  hell. 

Such  was  the  lion  who  came  up  against  the  flock  of  David 
when  he  was  shepherding  them  in  the  wilderness.  Into  the 
midst  of  the  flock  the  bold  brute  came,  not  simply  lingering 
on  the  outskirts,  and  took,  not  a  lamb,  not  a  weak  one  of  the 
fold,  but  a  father  of  the  flock,  and  out  of  the  midst  before  the 
whole  startled  multitude  he  bore  him.  It  is  the  description 
of  the  fall  of  one  who  holds  high  place,  for  authority  or  holi- 
ness, in  the  Church  of  God,  when  under  the  strong  assault  of 
violent  temptation  he  is  borne  away  by  the  power  of  helh 
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But  there  was  a  nobler  courage  than  the  lion's  watching 
over  the  fold,  the  courage  of  one  who  was  hereafter  to  shepherd 
Israel,  and  before  the  lion  had  time  to  slay,  the  royal  man 
had  caught  the  royal  beast,  and  held  him  with  his  princely 
power,  and  delivered  his  sheep,  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost  to  him,  out  of  the  devouring  mouth.  Delivered 
him ;  aye  !  but  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  !  All  the  savagery 
of  the  lion  woke  within  him,  and  he  turned  upon  the  kingly 
shepherd  in  his  fury.  No  doubt  David  came  out  of  the  fight 
not  all  bloodless ;  he  names  not  his  wounds,  for  it  would  be 
beneath  his  princely  courage  to  name  them,  but  surely  he 
parted  from  that  fierce  struggle,  not  without  wounds  and 
shedding  of  blood.  But  though  he  was  bleeding,  his  foe  lay 
at  his  feet,  pressed  by  his  strong  hands  and  in  his  unyielding 
grip  to  death.  And  there  lay  at  his  feet  also  the  ram,  torn, 
bleeding,  frightened,  helpless,  but  not  dead.  How  tenderly 
the  strong  hands  must  have  lifted  up  the  poor  wounded  thing 
for  whose  life  he  risked  his  own !  How  pitifully  the  royal 
shepherd  must  have  bound  up  wound  after  wound!  And 
with  what  joy  he  must  have  laid  him  on  his  shoulder  and 
borne  him  back  rejoicing !  He  had  fulfilled  his  trust,  he  had 
kept  his  own,  he  had  not  lost  his  sheep :  and  we  can  picture 
the  whole  flock  gathering  around  the  good  shepherd,  half- 
frightened  at  the  blood  which  mantled  him,  but  running 
round  to  greet  back  the  rescued  ram,  and  uttering  cries  of 
wondering  sympathy  as  he  lies  so  quiet  in  the  shepherd's 
strong  arms. 

It  needs  not  to  explain  this  Old  Testament  Parable,  for  the 
true  David  has  Himself  taken  it  up  and  made  of  it  the  most 
touching  of  New  Testament  Parables. 

Of  evil  power  again  is  the  Lion  made  the  type  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  Into  the  very  den  of  Lions  is  the  Virgin  Saint 
cast — given  up  to  their  fury — lost,  as  it  would  seem,  beyond 
hope.  But  that  which  happened  in  the  Colosseum  at  Rome 
to  many  a  Christian  Martyr — to  the  noble  boy  St.  Pancras 
amongst  others — happened  here.  The  power  of  Virgin 
purity  and  of  prayer  is  stronger  than  the  lions'  might,  and 
they  cannot  so  much  as  open  the  mouth  to  roar  against  the 
Saint  of  God. 

Poor  Lion  !  For  all  his  royal  generosity — Priests  at 
least  can  never  forget  that  he  is  made  type  of  the  King  of 
Hell :  for  the  Church  every  night  bids  her  Priests  say  those 
words  of  St.  Peter,  "  Be  sober  and  watch  :  because  your 
adversary,  the  Devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  goeth  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour  :  whom  resist  ye  strong  in  faith." 

But  if  he  is  made  type  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  ample 
compensation  is  made  to  him  ;  for  he  becomes  type  also  of 
the  King  of  Kings,  of  the  glorious  sovereignty  of  Christ :  but 
of  this  another  time. 
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OUR    EXCURSION. 

SOME  people's  idea  of  a  happy  day  in  the  country  is  not 
at  all  consistent  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  variable 
climate  of  the  delightful  land  in  which  we  live  !  They  think, 
narrow-minded  mortals  as  they  are,  that  if  there  is  to  be  any 
enjoyment  whatever,  there  must  be  plenty  of  green  fields, 
balmy  breezes,  birds  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  whole 
landscape  bathed  in  genial  sunshine  !  Now  we  maintain  that 
this  is  a  very  one-sided  view  of  the  case,  and  that  the  enjoyment 
depends,  not  upon  the  weather,  but  upon  the  good  nature  of 
those  who  go  out  for  a  day's  holiday.  Good  humour  is  a 
perpetual  sunshine.  If  one  is  only  beifit  on  **  making  the  best 
of  it,"  he  will  enjoy  himself  in  rain  or  sunshine.  We  don't 
say  that  there  isn't  more  enjoyment  on  a  fine  day  than  a  rainy 
one,but  having  seen  some  300  people  thoroughly  enjoying  them- 
selves on  a  "  Very  juicy  day,"  we  think  we  have  a  right  to 
say  that  others,  if  they  wish,  can  do  so  too.  Make  the  best 
of  everything  and  you're  sure  to  spend  a  happy  day. 

"Aint  we  *avin'  a  day  of  it!"  was  the  expression  that 
more  than  once  fell  from  the  lips  of  that  respected  working 
man,  Tom  Stubbs,  as  he  was  proceeding  on  the  journey  from 
London  to  Rosherville,  bent  on  a  day's  outing  and  determined, 
like  the  rest  of  the  party,  to  spend  a  happy  day.  "  Well 
now,  it  do  rain  'ard.  I've  never  seed  the  like  of  it  this  many 
a  year.  Saint  Swithing  is  keepin'  'is  promise  an'  no  mistake.'* 
Dear  old  Stubbs  is  a  first  class  fellow  and  won't  give  up  his 
privilege  as  an  Englishman ;  he  must  have  a  good-natured 
grumble,  or  he's  never  contented. 

We  own  to  the  fact  that  it  did  rain  !  The  weather  was 
uncertain  when  we  started,  but  there  was  a  break  here 
and  there  in  the  dull  leaden  clouds,  so  we  hoped  for  the  best : 
we  made  up  our  minds  to  enjoy  ourselves  as  thoroughly  as 
possible.  In  fact  we  all  resolved,  for  this  one  day  at  least, 
to  imitate  Mark  Tapley  and  pronounce  everything  that  came 
in  our  way  as  **  Very  jolly  1"  What  else  could  we  do  ?  Our 
good  Priests  had  got  up  this  Excursion  for  our  special 
benefit ;  their  Reverences  had  thrown  their  lot  in  with  us, 
sharing  the  storm  with  mighty  good  grace,  and  making  any 
amount  of  pleasant  and  cheering  remarks.  There  really 
was  no  end  of  the  water,   we  might  all  have  been  jolly 
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watermen,  or  Waterford  people,  the  most  fervent  Teetotalers 
couldn't  have  wished  for  a  more  watery  Excursion,  but  -we 
didn't  belong  to  that  honourable  fraternity,  for  our  spirits 
were  very  ardent  and  we  went  in  boldly  for  **  heavy  wet." 
Water  everywhere — a  regular  Excursion  by  water  ! 

The  youngsters  were  nothing  daunted  and  sang  most 
lustily  "Were  all  going  to  Rosherville  to  spend  a  happy 
day."  The  Band — a  harp,  a  comet,  and  a  fiddle — playedf, 
the  people  danced  and  sang — and  we  steamed  down  the  river 
merrily  notwithstanding  the  assurance  oi  our  mackintoshed 
Captain  that  "there  wouldn't  be  no  sunshine  this  side  of 
two  hours."  He  turned  out  a  false  prophet  of  the'  weather 
after  all.  Up  rolled  the  clouds,  the  sun  did  shine,  and  the 
rain  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  away  went  umbrellas 
and  waterproofs  !  We  enjoyed  the  lair  sunshine  all  the  more 
because  it  had  been  longed  after  and  had  come  most 
unexpectedly  I  GEORGE  GLANEVERTON. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  BOY  ? 


THE  COUNTER. 

THIS  question  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  boy  ?"  is 
continually  recurring  to  us,  and  we  are  sometimes  at  a 
loss  for  a  suitable  reply.  One  will  tell  us  there  is  **  nothing 
like  the  Sea,"  another  says  they  will  make  a  **man  of  him  in  the 
Army,"  and  a  third  suggests  a  "  business  in  town."  Those 
who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the  humbler  classes  can 
easily  understand  what  a  dilemma  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family  may  be  placed  in  when  the  eldest  son  wishes  to  learn 
some  business  in  town.  He  is  most  anxious  that  the  lad 
should  go  to  the  work  to  which  he  feels  called,  yet  how  is  he 
to  manage  to  get  that  heavy  premium  together  ? 

Our  boy  is  now  fourteen,  or  a  trifle  more,  and  has  just  left 
school  with  the  highest  prize  of  his  Standard,  and  he  makes  a 
vacant  place  at  the  top  of  the  class  to  the  master's  great 
regret.  What  business  does  he  choose  to  work  in — ^that  of 
a  draper — or  perchance  of  a  grocer?  But  here  the  irate 
mother  bursts  in  and  declares  that  she  could  not  see  her  dear 
boy  a  **  counter  jumper."  Now  we  do  not  write  to  upbraid 
the  silly  vanity  of  this  semi-genteel  parent,  for  surely  it  is 
unwise  to  force  our  boy  in  a  direction  quite  contrary  to  his 
vocation,  so  we  will  place  aside  the  sentimentality  of  the 
mother  and  let  him  be  a  grocer.  For  the  less-excited 
parent's  guide  we  shall  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the  evils 
of  our  shops,  and  especially  of  the  grocer's  trade. 

Why  does  our  boy  choose  that  business,  I  wonder  ?      Is  it 
possible  that  he  has  an  idea  of  little  tastes  of  sugar  plums. 


biscuits,  or  sundry  other  little  dainties  which  he  could  not 
hope  to  find  at  the  humble  table  of  his  ancestral  hearth,  or 
is  it  the  more  innocent  desire  of  occasional  drives  in  the 
delivery  carts  that  has  won  his  aflfections?  The  careful 
mother  would  indeed  be  shocked  if  she  knew  it  was  not  the 
latter  motive,  and  that  the  boy  was  in  great  danger  of 
becoming  a  petty  pilferer. 

Well  1  after  exhausting  probably  the  hard-earned  savings  of 
the  parents  to  supply  the  Premium  usually  required  in  the 
large  houses,  our  hopeful  is  apprenticed.  Three  years  he 
has  to  serve,  and  a  bad  time  of  it  he  will  experience  if  he  does 
not  make  himself  agreeable  to  his  fellow  apprentices. 

Unlike  our  friends  in  the  General  Post  Ofl&ce,  of  which  we 
spoke  in  a  former  number,  he  has  not  the  many  opportunities 
for  idleness  that  they  have.  This  is  of  course  an  advantage  ; 
but  though  it  prevents  many  evils  of  shopkeeping,  it  does  not 
remove  them  all.  Our  boy  is  expected  to  do  all  that  is  required 
of  him,  or  it  is  possible  that  he  may  be  forcibly  reminded 
that  Blackstone's  definition  of  an  apprentice  is  **  a  servant, 
bound  for  a  term  of  years,  by  deed  indented,  to  serve  his 
master,  and  to  be  maintained  and  instructed  by  him."  And 
since  as  Smith  tells  us  in  his  **  Wealth  of  Nations,**  the 
"  laws  and  customs  of  Europe  in  order  to  qualify  any  person 
for  exercising  one  species  of  labour  impose  the  necessity  of  an 
apprenticeship,'*  it  will  be  as  well  for  our  boy  to  bear  this  in 
mind  and  learn  the  advantages  of  England's  retaining  her 
commercial  supremacy. 

In  most  cases  he  will  be  expected  to  work  from  seven  a.m. 
till  eight,  nine,  or  even  ten,  p.m.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  he  must  work  even  later  than  this.  Long  hours  you 
will  say  for  such  tender  years,  and  on  his  feet  nearly  all  that 
time  I  What  labourer  or  mechanic  works  so  long  ?  He 
may  be  in  an  ill-regulated  house,  get  his  meals  at  irregular 
times,  with  frequent  interruptions  and  other  inconveniences. 
The  master  may  think  him  long  at  meals,  while  the  house- 
keeper considers  him  voracious.  Shopkeepers  have 
different  grades  among  their  employes,  and  although  they 
are  not  of  the  official  character  as  those  of  the  Civil 
Service,  yet  the  apprentice  would  consider  it  somewhat 
lowering  to  be  called  a  porter,  even  though  for  the  time 
he  be  employed  on  more  menial  work  than  the  porter  ;  the 
newly-fledged  counterman  with  that  enviable  little  bit  of  down 
on  the  upper  lip  is  somewhat  huffed  because  that  fidgetty  old 

spinster  has  just  been  complaining  that  Mr. 's  apprentices 

(meaning  him  of  course)  are  not  endowed  with  an  endless 
supply  of  amiability. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  honest  man  cannot  now-a-days 
succeed  in  business.  Let  us  see  if  there  is  a  spark  of  truth 
in  this  or  not. 
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"  In  the  galleries  of  Munich  I  saw  one  of  Scheffer's  pictures, 
which  for  the  moment  impressed  me,  Jesus  the  Consoler  of 
men  surrounded  by  all  who  were  in  need  or  sorrow.  But  I 
came  away  and  said  '  Where  is  He  now,  for  I  cannot  find 
Him.     He  was  on  earth,  but  He  has  gone.* " 

Geoflfrey  was  about  to  speak,  but  Arthur  hurried  to 
anticipate  him.  **  From  thence  I  went  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  it  was  growing  evening  time  and  I  saw  the  lamp 
burning  brightly  before  the  altar,  and  I  knew  that  they 
believed  He  was  there.  And  I  saw  a  poor  man  with  a  face 
of  deepest  sorrow  kneeling  on  the  pavement  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  I  could  see  by  his  rapt  gaze  that  he  believed  the  Great 
Consoler  was  there  ;  and  I  of  course  could  not  believe  it,  and 
I  felt  \hdXfor  me  He  was  gone." 

Geoffrey  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  not  knowing  any- 
thing better  to  say  replied — **  Our  Saviour  comes  to  the 
hearts  of  all  believers  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper." 

**  Yes,  so  you  say,  and  yet  again  you,  or'some  of  you,  say 
He  is  not  there,  and  must  not  be  adored.  I  know  that's  in  the 
prayer-book ;  if  you  have  one  handy  I'll  shew  it  you.'* 

**  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  quite  right,  I  do  not  require 
ocular  demonstration  of  it.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a 
mysterious  way  there  is  some  real  Sacramental  presence.'* 

**  Well,"  said  Arthur,  **  there  is  no  consistency  in  any  one 
of  you ;  you're  a  mass  of  contradictions !  There  is,  and 
there  isn't.  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  friend,  I  don't  see  what 
place  the  Sacraments  have  in  our  church  at  all.*' 

Geoffrey  looked  grave.  **  It  seems  to  me.  Gray  burn,*'  he 
said,  **  that  there  is  much  irreverence  in  finding  fault  with  a 
system  which  comes  from  God.'* 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Arthur.  **  You  know  as  well  as 
I  do  it  is  a  human  system.  This  system  which  is  called  the 
Church  of  England  was  made  by  men  ;  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  we  will  suppose  them  to  have  been  good  men, 
though  probably  they  were  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  But 
being  thus,  I  see  why  it  is  full  of  inconsistencies." 

**  The  system  may  be  human,"  said  Geoffrey,  rather  feebly ; 
"  But  the  teaching  is  from  God's  word." 

**  Well  but  clear  up  the  inconsistencies,"  cried  Arthur, 
impatiently,  **  See  how  the  Church  of  England  calls  for 
obedience,  yet  declares  that  she  may  err  ;  how  she  disclaims 
tradition,  yet  teaches  such  discipline  as  infant  baptism  and 
keeping  the  day  of  rest  on  the  first  rather  than  upon  the 
seventh  day  ;  how  she  says  that  faith  alone  saves,  yet  insists 
on  the  practise  of  good  works,  and  seeking  the  means  of  per- 
forming them  in  the  Sacraments." 

*'  Admittiijg  some  inconsistency,"  said  Geoffrey,  **  which 
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is  however,  more  apparent  than  real,  I  cannot  believe  that 
Christ  has  allowed  His  church  to  fail  utterly." 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,"  cried  Arthur,  **  your  homilies,  which 
according  to  the  articles  contain  'godly  and  wholesome 
doctrine,*  declare  that  the  whole  church  fell  into  damnable 
idolatry  for  seven  hundred  years." 

"  But  there  was  always  a  remnant  in  Israel  who  worshipped 
the  true  God,"  said  GeoflFrey,  **  andean  you  suggest  that  our 
reformers  did  an  evil  work  ?" 

"  Not  an  evil,  but  a  human  work,"  corrected  Arthur. 

"  Can  that  be  human  which  produces  such  effects  upon 
the  heart  ?  Look  around  you,  my  friend,  and  see  how  earnest 
men  and  women  of  the  Church  of  England  have  lived  and 
are  now  living  ;  what  is  their  secret  ?" 

Arthur  thought  of  Alison,  and  he  looked  at  Geoffrey's  earnest 
face.  **  There  I  cannot  answer  you,"  he  said.  **  I  am  forced  to 
believe  it  is  Divine  influence  which  brings  forth  a  holy  life, 
such  as  I  have  myself  seen.  Well,  Geoffrey,  I  am  sorry  if  I 
have  pained  you  by  my  too  plain  speeches.  I  am  wrong  and 
you  are  right  no  doubt,"  and  presently  he  went  away  saying 
as  he  walked  home  with  thoughts  of  Geoffrey  and  Alison 
filling  his  mind,  **  Their  example  is  the  best  argument." 

The  young  clergyman  resumed  his  seat  by  his  study  fire. 
"  Well,  I  have  sent  him  home,  not  satisfied  indeed,  yet  more 
so  than  I  am  myself !"  and  stirring  up  a  bright  blaze  he  fell 
to  musing  over  the  conversation  with  Arthur  Graybum. 

**  He  said  it  was  a  human  institution,"  thus  ran  his  thoughts ; 
**  Is  it  so ;  can  it  be  so  ?  there  are  many  inconsistencies  and 
anomalies ;  so  there  are  in  the  British  constitution,  and  the 
British  constitution  works  well,  but  its  sphere  is  human. 
The  Church — I  feel  her  want  of  power,  I  have  proved  for 
myself  that  she  does  not  raise  the  masses  heavenward.  Her 
simple,  beautiful  ritual  has  an  influence  over  the  educated 
which  strikes  a  man  such  as  Arthur  Graybum,  but  the  un- 
educated remain  of  the  earth— earthy !  The  only  doctrine 
which  seems  to  affect  them  is  that  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  yet 
while  it  moves  it  does  not  improve  their  daily  lives,  nor  is  it 
consistent  with  the  sacramental  system  of  our  Chiurch.  It  is 
all  a  great  puzzle."  And  here  Geoffrey  yawned  and  applied 
the  poker  to  the  fire  again,  and  then  took  up  a  book  but 
could  not  give  his  mind  to  it  and,  almost  unconsciously, 
began  to  think  once  more.  *'  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  our 
Church  is  a  compromise,  but  that  is  only  saying  it  is  uncertain 
in  its  teaching,  yet  if  it  is  Divine  its  teaching  cannot  be 
uncertain.  No  I  will  believe  that  in  some  way  the  inconsis* 
tencies  will  be  reconciled,  that  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  issue  of 
the  throes  she  is  now  going  through  will  be  a  consistent 
whole  which,  by  its  very  simplicity,  will  find  its  way  into  the 


heart  of  man  and  raise  him  Irom  the  low  level  to  which  he 
has  sunk.  Perhaps  the  hand  of  God  is  now  working  in  ihe 
midst  of  our  doubts  and  unsatisfied  yearnings  ;  perhaps  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  even  now  breathing  over  the  dry  bones  of  dis- 
puted and  disjointed  doctrines  to  fit  them  together  and  clothe 
men  with  a  living  form  which  may  yet  entrance  a  scornful 
world.  Oh  I  God,  may  it  be  so!"  and  Geoffrey  rose  and 
paced  the  room,  "  It  cannot  be  that  alt  the  earnest  desire 
of  men's  hearts  is  to  come  to  nought,  A  great  future  is 
before  us,  ii  only  we  are  worthy  of  it,  if  only  we  hold  together 
and  struggle  on  to  do  our  duty  :  yes,  struggle  to  be  brave  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  to  be  charitable  with  those  who  see  it  not 
as  we  see  it,  to  act  up  to  the  knowledge  of  it  which  we 
possess  and  so  the  light  which  is  leading  us  will  bring  us  out 
into  the  full  brightness  and  glory  of  day.  If  any  man  will  do 
His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God, 
But  we  must  have  patience;  come  what  may,  my  present 
duty  is  plain,  and  I  must  work  among  these  poor  according 
to  the  light  I  have  and  leave  the  issue  to  Him  who  is  my 
guide,"  and  thus  reflecting  Geoffrey  grew  calmer  and  sought 
peace  in  sleep.  It  was  a  rough  night,  great  gusts  of  rain 
■  beating  and  driiting  against  the  window-panes,  yet  the  weary 
clergyman  slept  and  in  a  dream  thought  himself  again  a  boy 
in  his  father's  house,  and  heard  the  jangling  village  bells 
calling  the  simple  country  folk  to  prayer  and  praise.  He 
saw  again  the  rosy-cheeked  lads  and  lassies,  the  toil-worn 
men,  the  tidy  women  coming  across  the  field-paths  from 
their  cottage  homes.  He  seemed  to  see  himself  too  giving 
cautious  glances  round  the  Church  as  he  held  his  little 
prayer-book  in  his  hands,  or  watching  the  preacher  ascend 
the  pulpit  with  a  fervent  hope  that  the  sermon  would  not  be 
long. 

And  the  dream  came  to  an  end  suddenly,  for  the  house- 
bell  was  ringing.  His  own  house-bell  there  in  London,  and 
he  was  "  little  Geoffrey  "  no  longer,  but  the  hard-worked 
clergyman  of  a  large  parish. 

Rising  he  opened  his  window.  Ah !  how  the  wind 
howled,  and  how  the  rain  beat  in  !  yet  he  managed  to  hear 
the  message  and  to  gather  the  fact  that  he  was  wanted  at 
once  at  the  bedside  of  a  man  who  was  dying  fast.  Dressing 
quickly  he  opened  his  door  and  was  about  to  descend  the 
staircase  when  Margaret,  wrapped  in  her  dressing-gown, 
appeared. 

"  Geoffrey,  going  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  such 
anight  I"  she  exclaimed.  "You  will  kill  yourself,  and  already 
you  have  a  cold  upon  you." 

"  I  must ;  don't  hinder  me  by  talking,  Margaret,  tor  they 
say  the  man  is  dying  fast.     I  might  be  too  late." 

But  Margarets  fear  for  hiui  overcame  every  other  feeling. 
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**  Geoffrey,  I  entreat  you  not  to  go  !  I  think  how  often  you 
have  been  called  out  for  a  mere  trifle  ;  these  people  always 
exaggerate  every  ailment.  And  hark  how  it  rains ;  you  will 
be  wet  to  the  skin." 

"  Be  it  so,"  he  answered.  "  I  cannot  neglect  my  plain 
duty,"  and  hastily  running  down  the  stairs  he  went  out  into 
the  wild  weird  night. 

A  black  and  filthy  court  in  which  two  or  three  dark  figures 
were  lurking,  a  child  sheltering  in  a  doorway,  a  tipsy  man 
shouting  riotously — past  them  all  went  Geoffrey  Hill  into  the 
wretched  room  where  old  Turner  was  dying.  Looking  at 
his  face,  the  clergyman  saw  that  the  message  had  been  true, 
his  lite  was  just  at  the  closing.  Long  he  stayed,  even  till 
the  faltering  voice  was  hushed  for  ever.  What  cared  he, 
that  he  felt  chilled  and  wet,  half-choked  too  with  the  impure 
air  of  the  small  and  uncleanly  room,  if  only  he  might  help 
the  soul  which  was  so  soon  to  pass  into  the  presence  of  its 
Maker  ?  Tired  and  sad,  Mr.  Hill  went  home  at  last ;  as  he 
walked  up  the  staircase  he  was  forced  to  stay  awhile  and 
lean  his  back  against  the  wall,  for  his  limbs  were  trembling, 
and  thus  Margaret  found  him  when,  having  heard  his  key  in 
the  door,  she  came  out  of  her  room  to  question  and  enquire. 

"  You  will  be  ill  to-morrow,  Geoffrey,"  she  said,  and  when 
he  had  overcome  the  passing  faintness  and  mounted  the  long 
stairs  she  brought  him  hot  wine  and  water  to  drink,  and 
^^gged  him  to  call  her  if  he  grew  worse,  leaving  him  at  last 
with  a  heavy  and  anxious  heart. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Hill  came  down-stairs  at  his  usual 
time,  but  a  feverish  cold  was  upon  him  and  before  night  he 
was  forced  to  put  himself  in  the  doctor's  hands  and  promise 
to  do  absolutely  nothing  for  at  least  a  week. 

At  the  week's  end  he  appeared  among  his  people  again, 
but  he  looked  frail  and  delicate,  and  though  he  put  aside  all 
his  sister's  questions,  he  admitted  to  himself  that  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  drag  through  the  duties  of  each  succeeding  day. 
And  as  this  feeling  of  incapacity  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  Geoffrey  began  to  wonder  whether  he  should  bye- 
and-bye  have  to  give  up  this  large  over-grown  parish  for 
some  smaller  sphere ;  whether  it  would  not  need  a  vicar 
possessed  of  a  healthy  activity  of  body  and  mind  such  as 
seemed  lost  to  him. 


CHAPTER    XVn. 


ALISON  Lever  had  rejected  Arthur  Grayburn's  offered 
love,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  already  repented  having 
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done  so,  for  she  returned  to  London  in  a  very  uncomfortable 
and  irritable  state  of  mind. 

Nor  did  a  confidential  talk  with  Miss  Hill  give  her  comfort, 
for  Margaret  was  sorry  and  seemed  disposed  to  blame  rather 
than  approve.  Then  Alison  sought  an  interview  with  the 
clergyman  and  renounced  all  parish  work,  declaring  she  had 
no  vocation  for  it. 

"  I  hope,  though,  you  will  help  in  the  Christmas  decorations 
at  any  rate,"  said  Geoffrey.  **  Miss  Giles  will  be  invaluable, 
and  there  are  some  other  ladies  coming,  but  I  rely  upon  you 
for  the  font.  I  think  you  told  me  a  long  while  ago  you  had 
some  idea  as  to  its  decorations." 

"  Yes,"  said  Alison,  thinking  how  very  long  ago  it  all  seemed. 
**  I  shall  like  to  do  it  very  much,  Mr.  Hill,  and  I  daresay 
Ma'ma  will  not  mind  sparing  me  for  those  few  days  before 
Christmas,"  and  as  she  walked  home  she  wondered  who 
these  ladies  might  be  who  had  begun  to  visit  the  Church 
occasionally ;  was  it  indeed  true  that  they  were  lured  into 
the  city  on  Sunday  by  the  new  curate  who  had  come  in 
place  of  Mr.  Clay,  he  being  at  last  promoted  to  a  living  ? 

Next  minute  she  met  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Ward  carrying 
the  baby  to  whom  Alison  had  stood  sponsor,  a  big  strong 
child  now  who  sat  sucking  her  dirty  little  thumb  in  perfect 
content.  *'  Why!  I'vejust  been  round  to  your  place,"  said  the 
woman.  **  It's  so  long  since  I  see  you.  Miss  Lever,  that  I 
thought  I'd  bring  up  baby  and  shew  you  how  she's  a-getting 
on  ;  she's  that  heavy.  Miss,  if  you'll  believe  me,  I'm  fit  to 
drop  all  along  of  carrying  her."  Alison  agreed  that  the  child 
did  look  well,  and  ventured  a  hope  that  Mrs.  Ward  was  now 
able  to  get  to  Church. 

"  Well,  no.  Miss,  I  can't  rightly  say  as  I  do,"  and  Mrs. 
Ward  sighed.  **  You  see  Miss,  I  was  alius  brought  up 
respectable,  and  it  goes  against  me  to  shew  myself  among 
the  gentlefolks  in  such  clothes  as  min^  which  is  no  better 
than  rags." 

**  But  there  are  very  few  gentlefolks  who  come  to  our 
church,"  said  Alison.  **  Most  of  our  people  are  as  poor  as 
yourself,  and  you  know  that  God  does  not  look  at  your 
apparel ;  it  is  the  desire  to  join  in  His  public  worship  which 
He  wishes  to  see." 

**  Yes,  Miss,  you're  right  but  I  can't  bring  myself  to  go  as 
I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Ward,  persistently.  **  Look  here,"  and 
throwing  back  her  shawl  she  disclosed  a  very  tattered  and 
dirty  dress,  "  is  this  the  way  to  go  to  the  house  of  God,  Miss 
Lever,  I'd  make  bold  to  ask  you  ?'* 

Miss  Lever  agreed  that  newer  and  warmer  clothing 
appeared  desirable,  '*  and  I  think  I  can  give  you  a  jacket  and 
skirt  you  will  find  useful,"  she  added,  **  come  back  now  with 
me  and  I  will  look." 
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In  high  good  humour  Mrs.  Ward  kept  by  Alison's  side  as 
she  turned  into  Finsbury  Circus.  "  Ah  !  Miss,  and  it  isn't 
like  the  same  place  since  you  give  up  coming  to  see  us,"  she 
said.  **  We  may  do  as  best  we  can  now  for  all  the  help  we 
gets." 

"  But  another  lady  visits  you,"  Alison  suggested. 

*•  Begging    your    pardon,    Miss,"    replied    Mrs.    Ward, 
"there's  only  once  she's  been  inside  my  door,  and  then  it  was  to 
find  fault  with  me  about  not  sending  my  Janey  to  school. 
We  all  says,   Miss,  that  it  was  a  bad  day  for  us  when  you 
left  the  districk,"  and  being  now  at  Mr.    Green's  door  the 
dialogue   ended,    and  Mrs.    Ward   might   have    been   seen 
departing  some  two  minutes  later  with  Alison's  gift  rolled  ia 
a  parcel  and  carried  under  her  disengaged  arm.     But  this 
astute  woman  had  no  idea  of  letting  the  skirt  and  jacket  lie 
idle  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday  night ;  even   as  she 
curtsyed   her   thanks    and    prayed    heaven   that  **  the  dear 
young  lady  might  never   come  to  want    herself,"  she  was 
calculating  how  much  she  could  get  upon  it  at  a  neighbouring 
pawnbroker's,  and  before  she  reached  her  own  home  she  had 
concluded  the  bargain,  and  refreshed  herself  at  the  public- 
house  out  of  her  receipts.     "  Bless  her  pretty  face,"  she  said 
to  herself  as  she  thought  of  Alison.     **  She'll   be  none  the 
wiser  so  long  as  I  gets  it  out  on  Saturday  night  and  take  care 
to  stand  in  her  way  as  she  comes  out  of  church  on  Sunday 
morning.     She's  a  nice  young  lady,  she  is  ;  a  deal  nicer  than 
that  there  sour-faced   Mifes  Giles ;  she's  a    sharper  and  no 
mistake,  a-coming  round  to  poor  people's  places  and  talking 
to  them  about  being   clean   and   sending  their  children  to 
school,  a-worritting  us  out  of  our  lives." 

*'  My  dear  love,"  said  Mrs.  Lever  encountering  her 
daughter  as  she  closed  the  door  upon  her  rather  disreput- 
able acquaintance,  **  we  shall  have  the  house  robbed,  I  know 
we  shall,  if  you  encourage  such  people  here.  1  expect  this 
woman  was  one  of  a  gang  just  come  to  spy  out  the  place. 
They'll  be  here  to  nigTit.  I  shall  tell  Barnes  to  give  a  hint  to 
the  policeman." 

"  I  think  you  need  have  no  fear,"  Alison  replied.  **  She 
isn't  a  very  good  sort  of  woman,  but  I  don't  think  she  is 
dishonest ;  and  she  won't  come  any  more,  Ma'ma,  for  I  have 
given  up  my  district." 

However  when  the  time  for  decorations  really  came, 
Alison  betook  herself  one  morning  to  the  scene  of  action 
where  already  Miss  Giles — her  successor  in  her  district — 
beside  Margaret  Hill  and  some  other  ladies  were  already 
assembled. 

Mr.  Hill  appeared,  made  a  few  suggestions  and  departed  to 
his  work  ;  but  Mr.  Lester,  the  new  curate,  devoted  himself  to 
the  ladies  and  it  was  really  wonderful  to  see  how   helpless 
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they  became,  and  how  they  all  turned  to  him   for  an  opinion 
of  their  handiwork  and  advice  as  to  its  completion. 

All  excepting  Miss  Hill  and  Alison  who,  engrossed  in 
conversation  with  which  he  had  no  concern,  awarded  the 
handsome  curate  so  cold  a  reception  when  he  came  towards 
them,  that  he  was  fain  to  retreat  and  sun  himself  in  the 
smiles  of  Rose  Digby  and  Beatrice  Carlton  who  had  come 
some  considerable  distance  to  render  help  at  his  express 
request.  Even  Miss  Giles  who  was  elderly  and  vinegar- 
faced  relented  a  little  in  Mr.  Lester's  presence,  and  was  quite 
willing  to  receive  the  small  sprays  of  holly  and  ivy  he 
handed  so  gracefully  ;  she  thought  it  showed  much  discern- 
ment on  his  part  to  choose  a  little  sensible  talk  with  her 
instead  of  listening  un-interruptedly  to  "those  forward  girls," 
who  chattered  so  foolishly  and  would  not  leave  the  poor 
young  man  alone ! 

Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Lester  did  not  seem  to 
desire  to  be  left  alone ;  indeed  Rose  and  Beatrice,  from  their 
point  of  view,  could  discern  quite  plainly  that  he  liked  their 
smart  jests  and  pleasant  chat  far  better  than  "  that  old  Miss 
Giles'  "  heavy  talk," — only  he  wanted  to  put  her  in  a  good 
humour,  were  such  a  thing  possible  ! 

And  then, — though  some  of  the  men  of  the  congregation 
always  came  to  put  up  the  wreaths  and  scrolls  and  devices 
which  the  ladies  had  made.  Miss  Carlton  would  be  so  obliged 
if  Mr.  Lester  would  just  try  the  eifect  of  that  **  Glory  to 
God  in  the  Highest  "  done  in  holly-berries  by  her  own  fair 
fingers,  and  the  curate  agreeing  mounted  a  ladder,  throwing 
her  into  an  agony  of  fear  lest  he  should  fall. 

**  Really  it  was  so  thoughtless  of  me  !  Mr.  Lester  pray 
don't !  Oh  !  dear.  Miss  Digby,  do  persuade  him  to  get  down 
from  that  dreadful  ladder,"  and  the  charming  Blanche  clasped 
her  hands  and  turned  her  head  away,  for  the  sight  of  the 
curate's  peril  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 

**  Oh  !  nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Lester,  though  he  was  secretly 
delighted  at  being  the  object  of  such  anxiety.  "  My  dear 
Miss  Carlton,  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  not  lose  my  footing. 
Will  this  do,  or  shall  it  be  a  trifle  more  to  the  right  ?"  and  as 
he  balanced  himself  elegantly  on  one  foot  to  extend  his  arm 
far  enough  in  the  right  position,  both  young  ladies  shrieked 
aloud.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Hill  entered  and  grasping  the 
situation  bethought  him  of  some  necessary  parish  work 
which  would  be  a  better  occupation  for  his  curate  than 
assisting  the  young  ladies,  so  Mr.  Lester  had  to  depart, 
with  visible  reluctance. 

Miss  Carlton  suddenly  remembered  a  promise  to  her 
mother  not  to  remain  longer  than  the  hour  which  was  just 
striking,  while  Rose  Digby  discovered  herself  to  be  too 
weary  to  work  any  more,  and  with  vague  promises  to  return 
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later  in  the  day,  they  went  away  together,  leaving  their  un- 
finished work  to  Miss  Giles  and  a  few  more  who  came 
dropping  in  to  help,  and  did  not  feel  so  dependent  upon  the 
curate's  assistance. 

"  Who  are  those  young  ladies  ?"  asked  Alison,  as  the  two 
went  out,  and  Margaret  replied  that  they  were  friends  of  Mr. 
Lester's  and  had  been  coming  occasionally  to  the  church 
since  he  became  curate. 

"  It  is  a  new  thing  for  us  to  have  ladies  to  help  us,'*  she 
added;  and  Alison  smiled,  remembering  Miss  Penelope's 
prophecy  which,  if  fulfilled,  would  greatly  multiply  the 
number  of  fair  assistants  by  the  time  another  Christmas 
came  round. 

She  said  something  of  this  to  Miss  Hill,  who  only  sighed. 

"  Next  Christmas  !  it  seems  so  long !  Ah  !  Alison,  there 
may  be  many,  many  changes  in  a  twelvemonth.  I  wonder  if 
we  shall  all  be  here  then." 

"  Well,  you  and  Mr.  Hill  will  be  here,  unless  indeed  death 
should  come  to  either  of  you,"  said  Alison,  and  then  with  a 
sudden  thrill  of  alarm  she  added  ;  **0h  !  Margaret, — he  looks 
ill  and  weak,  I  know,  but  surely  you  do  not  think  he  will 
die?" 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  said  Miss  Hill.  "  Indeed  I 
hope  not,  though  I  am  sure  Geoffrey  is  in  a  very,  very  low 
state  of  health.     Clergymen   are  not,  you  know,  like  fixed 

stars,  Alison,  and well  I  think   I   may  trust  you  with  a 

secret,"  and  she  lowered  her  voice,  **  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Geoffrey  will  have  the  offer  of  a  country  living — close 
by  our  own  home.  Oh  !  how  happy  my  father  and  mother  will 
be  if  he  gets  it." 

"  Do  you  think  he  is  sure  to  accept  it,  does  he  wish  to 
leave  this  parish  ?" 

"  There  is  the  doubt.  Geoffrey  would  never  leave  hard 
work  for  easy,  unless  indeed  he  found  his  strength  giving 
way.  I  know  sometimes  he  doubts  whether  he  can  do  as 
much  as  he  believes  he  ought  to  do  in  the  parish  :  you  can 
imagine  his  almost  too  great  conscientiousness,  Alison.  But 
though  this  country  living  would  be  the  very  thing  for  his 
health,  it  is  a  place  where  nothing  at  all  approaching  to 
Ritualism  would  be  tolerated,  and  unless  he  were  to  moderate 

his  views" and  Miss  Hill  sighed  and  lapsed  into  silence. 

But  after  that  day  Alison's  evident  unhappiness  became  so 
great  a  trouble  to  Margaret,  andf  she  felt  so  firmly  persuaded 
that  Arthur  and  she  ought  to  be  broughf  together  by  some 
kindly  intervention,  that  she  spoke  to  her  brother.  Perhaps 
Geoflfrey  felt  pained  to  see  that  he  had  failed  to  lead  Alison 
to  the  higher  paths, — the  rugged  mountain- tops  along  which 
he  had  himself  elected  to  travel.  So  few,  so  very  few,  would 
let  joy  and  sweetness    and  human    love  go ;    so    few,    so 
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very  few  but  cried  out  for  a  smoother  way,  when  he, 
somewhat  like  the  Baptist  of  old,  would  have  pointed  them 
to  relinquish  all  and  follow  him  into  the  desert.  But  then  he 
remembered  that  human  souls,  like  flowers  in  the  fields  and 
gardens,  must  grow  after  the  fashion  of  their  kind;  some 
stood  alone,  but  some  must  cling  to  a  support,  else  trail  and 
droop  upon  the  earth  till  they  withered  away.  And  so  he 
began  to  understand  that  Alison  was  no  hardy  flower  to 
flourish  in  the  mountain  paths,  or  in  the  clefts  of  the  high 
rocks  ;  she  needed  the  warm  sunshine  and  the  sheltered  nook, 
and  the  fitting  support,  and  having  these  she  might  yet 
attain  her  own  particular  perfection.  So  he  let  the  dream  go  ; 
the  dream  of  leading  her  along  the  highways  of  spiritual  life 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  earlier  dream,  and  the  next 
time  Arthur  Grayburn  and  he  were  together  said  : — "  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  and  Miss  Lever  are  so  suited  for  each 
other,  I  should  like  to  see  all  obstacles  removed.  Could  you 
not  get  a  different  answer  it  you  tried,  my  dear  fellow  ?" 

"  I  shall  not  try,"  was  the  reply.  "  If  you  had  heard  how 
Alison  spoke,  how  she  looked,  you  would  not  bid  me 
encourage  a  wild  and  groundless  hope.  Let  me  forget  her, 
forget  everything  if  I  can,  Geoffrey."  Hearing  that,  Geoffrey 
felt  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  might  interfere  in  this 
matter. 

To  he  ctmtinued. 


PHRENOTYPICS. 

XIV.  Numbers. 

THE  usual  method  of  representing  numbers  by  Arabic 
figures  has,  besides  others  to  be  described  herealter, 
this  great  disadvantage,  that  the  numbers  thus  represented 
are  w(-familiar  notions ;  hence  wherever  number  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  sure  to  meet  the  difficult  Second,  or  the  still 
more  difficult  Third  Phrenotypic  Problem,  and  never  the  easy 
First,    To  remedy  this,  we  will  agree  that 

I.     Consonants  shall  represent  figures,  according  to  the 
folk  wing  d'agram : 
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0. 

r  ng 

I. 

2. 

3- 

b  j    ch 

d  sh 

t  th 

soft  g 

4-             < 

5- 

6. 

f   V    w 

1 

s  z 

• 

initial  y 

S(?/if  c 

7. 

8. 

9* 

p  ^ 

k  q 

n 

hard  g 

This  diagram  means : 

f  oxng  (where  ng  is  sounded  as  a  single  letter)  is  to  signify 
r  is  a  prominent  letter  in  zero, 

ft  is  the  first  consoiiant,  therefore 

the  word  beach  will  suggest  the  tch  sound  which  is  also 

d  for  duo^  (dish  supplies  the  sh)  

t  for  tres,  and  th  for  three 

f  is  the  fourth  consonant,  also  the  first  letter  of  four 

i  (may  be  remembered  since  the  Roman  L  =50)  ... 

•^*  wfjt  •••         .••         ...         ...         •••         •••         ••■ 

P  and  m  are  noticeable  letters  in  septem      

i  the  sound  in  octo,  and  g  the  sound  in  oySoos 

^kxnovem        


|:       i.{. 


t    m-'^^Ki 


i 


s 


i 
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2.  The  vowels  will  not  be  taken  notice  of. 

Y  will  only  count  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable  as 

W  is  sometimes  a  consonant,  and  then  only  it  counts  as  4, 
as  indicated  in  the  above  diagram  ;  but  when  it  is  a  vowel  it 
is  not  taken  notice  of ;  e,g. 

few         =         4 
bow       =         I        ' 
cow        =         8 

3.  All  double  consonants  are  considered  as  one,  e,g, 

all  =         5 

butter        =         130 

4.  Consonants  that  are  not  sounded  are  taken  no  notice 
of;  e,g. 

bough         =         I 

5.  We  shall  go  by  the  sound  and  not  by  the  spelling :  e,g, 

P*^i  J      ***  ■**  ***  ***  44* 

ch  sounds  in  many  words  like  k,  and  therefore 

in  such  words  is  ...  ...  ...  8 

t  in  the  final  Hon      ...    .         ...  ...  2 

jT  is  the  same  as  ^5,  therefore  ...  86 

The  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration  : — 


extermination 

86307969 

delusion 

2569 

knowledge 

951 

brought 

103 

sight     ... 

63 

diphthong 

2430 

yellow  ... 

(To  he  continued.) 
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FORESTERS. 

THERE  is  little  or  no  prodigality  to  be  attributed  to  land 
owners  now-a-days  in  planting  trees,  and  we  think  that 
Englishmen  (especially  Londoners)  will  not  be  slow  in 
manifesting  their  Robin  Hood  spirit  and  thanking  the 
Corporation  of  London  for  their  kind  and  successful 
endeavours  to  retain  Epping  Forest  as  a  public  recreation 
ground.  No  doubt  remains  that  this  spirit  has  been  chara- 
teristically  shown  in  the  case  of  the  renowned  old  trees,  the 
"  Burnham  Beeches,"   to  which  public  attention  has  been 
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drawn  by  the  worthy  Mr.  Vernon  Heath,  and  we  often  wonder 
whether  this  ardent  tree-lover  has  yet  succeeded  in  finding 
out  the  age  of  this  magnificent  clump  of  forest  timber  which 
all  lovers  of  landscape  scenery  must  admire.  It  would  seem 
that,  since  we  have  been  unable  up  to  the  present  to 
ascertain  their  age,  these  historical  old  trees  are  like 
Canning's  "  needy  knife  grinder  " — they  have  no  story  to 
tell. 

The  county  of  Buckinghamshire  was  almost  impassable 
before  the  Saxon  invasions,  because  the  woods  were  so  thick 
and  gave  such  fine  shelter  to  marauders,  and  Leofstan,  Abbott 
of  St.  Alban's,  is  said  to  have  had  in  consequence  so  much 
of  the  Timber  cleared  away  that  we  may  consider  the 
Bumham  Beeches  to  be  an  isolated  •relic  spared  by  our 
Monastic  Woodman. 

Gray  writing  to  Horace  Walpole,  alludes  to  those  noble  old 
trees  of  the  beautiful  woodland  in  Buckinghamshire,  calling 
them  **  venerable  vegetables,"  and  goes  on  to  relate  that  **  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  these  he  *  squatted  '  and  there  grew  to  the 
trunk  a  whole  morning.  The  timorous  hare  and  sportive 
squirrel  gambol  around  me  like  Adam  in  Paradise  before  he 
had  an  Kve ;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  read  Virgil,  as  I 
commonly  do  there."  He  may  have  probably  had  these 
trees  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  in  his  famous  Elegy 

**  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  "  Sylva  Brittainica,"  by  the 
late  Mr.  Sturt  many  of  our  old  tree  monachs  have  paid 
the  debt  of  nature,  for  trees,  like  men,  must  die :  and  we 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  these  few 
following. 

The  oak  called  the  "  Duke's  walking  stick,"  which  was 
blown  down  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  one 
hundred  and  eleven  feet  and  six  inches  high,  and  so  taller 
than  the  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey.  It  flourished  on  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  property  at  Welbeck. 

According  to  Rooke's  theory,  when  a  tree  is  30  feet  around 
the  trunk,  its  age  may  be  safely  considered  to  be  a  thousand 
years,  aud  he  believed  the  oak  in  Salcey  Forest,  North- 
amptonshire to  be  fifteen  hundred  years  old,  while  Marsham 
thought  it  must  be  sixteen  hundred. 

"  Ye  grete  oke  at  Shelton,"  near  Shrewsbury  is  yet  a  mere 
infant,  scarcely  seven  hundred  years  of  age. 
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over  we  find  that  we  are  moved  to  laughter  by  the  infirmities 
and  weaknesses  of  nature  which  came  in  with,  or  were  largely 
developed  by,  the  fall.  It  is  the  folly  of  our  lovemaking,  or 
the  infirmities  of  husband  and  wife,  or  the  vanity  of  youth,  or 
the  egotism  of  age,  or  bodily  decay  and  ugliness,  or  some 
monstrous  contrast  between  our  greatness  and  our  littleness, 
which  stirs  within  us  the  sense  of  humour.  And  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if,  when  misery  came  into  the  world,  laughter 
came  in  as  a  mercy  to  help  us  to  bear  it,  and  we  got  a  sort 
of  happiness  out  of  the  grim  contrast  that  was  caused  between 
an  eternal  spirit  capable  of  wisdom  and  greatness,  and  the 
petty  surroundings  in  which  it  found  itself. 

Certainly  it  will  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  humour,  internal  laughter  at  least,  is  part  of  our  nature, 
if  we  find  it  help  us  in  matters  spiritual.  But  does  it  so  ? 
My  poor  friend  Catermole  has  an  eye  for  for  everything  that 
goes  wroncr  at  the  High  Mass.  The  unhappy  man,  when 
acting  as  Deacon,  had  to  take  the  Gospel  to  his  Bishop  on 
his  throne  and  shook  with  laughter  in  the  doing  it ;  as  a 
priest,  at  a  retreat,  he  held  wide  before  the  eyes  of  his 
parishioners  an  appalling  picture  of  the  tormented  in  hell,  and 
as  they  groaned  with  open  mouths  and  uplifted  hands  in 
front,  he  quivered  with  irrepressible  merriment  behind.  At  a 
sermon  from  one  of  the  gravest  of  preachers,  I  have  seen 
him  struck  by  some  incongruous  thought  and  his  face  become 
purple  as  he  endeavoured  to  hide  his  unseemly  mirth  by 
gagging  himself  with  a  pocket  handkerchief.  Surely  you 
will  say  that  so  far  poor  Catermole  was  not  helped  in 
matters  spiritual  by  his  sense  of  humour. 

Again,  as  regards  our  neighbour,  how  hard  it  must  be 
for  him  who  sees  incongruities  and  absurdities  everywhere 
to  keep  himself  from  wounding  others  by  putting  into  words 
the  comic  thoughts  which  bubble  up  within  him.  Even  poor 
Catermole  offended  the  preacher,  at  whom  he  laughed 
against  his  will,  and  for  many  days  remained  unforgiven. 
But  as  for  Make-peace — his  tongue  can  hardly  restrain  itself 
frDm  making  war  upon  everybody,  not  because  he  is  less 
charitable  than  the  rest  of  men,  but  because  his  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  is  keener  than  that  of  most  men,  and  the  pomposity 
of  Major  Small  and  the  conceit  of  little  Poodle  are  to  him 
more  pompous  and  conceited  than  to  the  rest  of  us.  But  to 
be  constantly  offending  everybody  with  words,  which  you 
mean  for  fun  but  they  take  for  blows,  is  not  good  for  your 
spiritual  interests,  nor  even  for  the  interests  of  the  present  world. 

Is  then  the  sense  of  humour  to  be  regarded  as  a  temptation, 
to  be  crushed,  and  put  down,  and  got  rid  of? 

We  think  not ;  nay !  you  might  as  well  talk  of  putting  out 
Vesuvius  with  an  extinguisher;  you  cannot  get  rid  of  it;  but 
5'ou  can  guide  it  and  make  it  help  you  even  in  matters 
spiritual ;  and  of  this  we  will  talk  another  day. 


AVE     BONA    CRUX. 
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THE  AURORA  BOREALIS. 

AMONGST  the  various  phenomena  of  the  heavens  of 
which  at  present  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
found  by  scientific  research,  there  are  few  so  interesting, 
alike  to  the  philosopher  and  to  the  unscientific  observer,  as 
the  Northern  Lights,  or  Aurora  Borealis,  It  forms  one  of  the 
incidents  which  we  expect  to  meet  with  in  every  book  of  Arctic 
travel,  but  we  do  not  ver}'  often,  in  these  latitudes,  see  more 
of  it  than  a  bright  glow  in  the  northern  or  north-western  part 
of  the  sky.  Sometimes  however,  even  so  far  south  as  London, 
the  flashes  and  streamers  of  the  Aurora  are  seen,  usually  of 
so  red  a  colour  as  to  be  mistaken,  by  most  of  the  unlearned 
spectators,  for  the  reflection  on  the  clouds  of  a  distant  fire. 
As  it  has  been  found  that  the  frequency  of  visible  Auroras 
recurs  in  regular  cycles,  and  as  they  will  probably  be  seen 
more  frequently  than  usual  during  the  next  twelve  or  eighteen 
months,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  down  some  particulars 
connected  with  them. 

The  appearance  of  the  Aurora  differs  exceedingly  at 
diflferent  times :  so  much  so,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
is  its  ordinary  form.  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had  frequently 
seen  the  Aurora  over  the  polar  seas,  during  the  years  18 19 
to  1822,  thus  describes  it : — 

"  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity  I  shall  describe  the  parts  of 
the  Aurora,  which  I  term  beams,  flashes,  and  arches. 

**  The  beams  are  little  conical  pencils  of  light,  ranged  in 
parallel  lines,  with  their  pointed  extremities  towards  the 
earth,  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  dipping-needle. 

"The  flashes  seem  to  be  scattered  beams  approaching 
nearer  to  the  earth  because  they  are  similarly  shaped  and  very 
much  larger.  I  have  called  them  flashes,  because  their 
appearance  is  sudden  and  seldom  continues  long.  When  the 
Aurora  first  becomes  visible  it  is  formed  like  a  rainbow,  the 
light  of  which  is  faint,  and  the  motion  of  the  beams  undis- 
tinguishable.  It  is  then  in  the  horizon.  As  it  approaches 
the  zenith  it  resolves  itself  into  beams,  which,  by  a  quick 
undulating  motion,  project  themselves  into  wreaths,  after- 
wards fading  away,  and  again  and  again  brightening  without 
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any  visible  expansion  or  contraction  of  matter.     Numerous 
flashes  attend  in  different  parts  of  the  sky." 

The  brightest  part  of  the  Aurora  is  probably  about  30  or 
50  miles  above  the  earth,  and  Sir  John  Franklin  points  out, 
that  this  luminous  mass  would  appear  like  an  arch  to  a 
person  situated  on  the  horizon. 

The  first  Aurora  of  a  remarkable  character  that  I  saw 
myself,  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1872,  at  Edinburgh.  It 
was  altogether  unlike  the  above  description  but  was  never- 
theless exceedingly  striking.  From  dark  clouds,  stretching 
across  the  sky,  there  seemed  to  hang  a  deep  fringe  composed 
of  thin  perpendicular  columns  of  red  light,  perhaps  twelve  or 
eighteen  degrees  in  depth  ;  in  some  places  behind  this  fringe, 
and  at  an  apparent  distance  from  it  of  perhaps  half  its  depth, 
was  another  similar  one,  hanging  as  it  were  parallel  to  it ; 
and  behind  this  again  in  some  places,  was  I  think,  a  third. 
All  these  fringes  waved  slowly  from  time  to  time,  as  if  blown 
by  the  wind.  I  am  writing  now  from  memory  but  I  think 
that  they  also  varied  in  brightness  becoming  alternately  more 
and  then  less  bright,  until  they  laded  away.  I  mention  this 
Aurora,  because  I  was  much  struck  by  the  resemblance  to  it 
of  the  drawing  of  the  one  seen  by  Dr.  Hayes  on  January  6th, 
1 86 1,  and  described  in  Rand  Capron's  Aurora  lately  published, 
and  from  which  I  have  copied  Sir  John  Franklin's  description. 

One  of  the  facts  which  specially  stimulates  curiosity  with 
regard  to  the  Aurora  is  that  in  its  spectrum  is  seen  a  certain 
green  line,  which  is  to  be  seen  nowhere  else ;  although  it  is 
sometimes  seen  if  the  spectroscope  is  directed  to  the  sky  at 
times  when  no  Aurora  is  otherwise  recognizable  ;  and  this 
green  line  has  been  seen  by  more  than  one  observer  to 
flicker,  and  rise  and  fall  in  brightness,  even  more  quickly 
than  the  pulsations  of  light  seen  in  the  streamers.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made  with  tubes  of  various  gases,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  the  spectrum  of  the  Aurora  has  not 
been  explained. 

Indeed  the  nature  of  the  Aurora  is  by  no  means  at  present 
satisfactorily  established  ;  although  it  is  evidently  connected 
with  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  earth,  and  this  again  in 
all  probability  depends  upon  that  of  the  sun. 

Professor  Loomis  considers  that  the  appearances  of  the 
Aurora  (at  least  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  and 
America)  not  only  are  subject  to  a  law  of  periodicity,  but  that 
their  grandest  displays  are  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  60 
years ;  while  there  are  also  other  fluctuations  less  distinctly 
marked,  which  succeed  each  other  at  an  average  interval  of 
about  10  or  II  years:  the  times  of  maxima  corresponding 
quite  remarkably  with  the  maxima  of  solar  spots. 

The  density  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  height  at  which  the 
Aurora  light  is  seen,  is  probably  not  more  than  one  thousandth 
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of  that  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  great  tenuity 
adds  to  the  probability  or  possibility  of  the  correctness  of  a 
suspicion  that  certain  red  Aurora-like  patches,  which  have 
been  observed  more  than  once  on  the  darkened  moon  during 
an  eclipse,  may  in  some  cases  be  instances  of  a  true  lunar 
Aurora.  At  any  rate,  the  hypothesis  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  the  search  for  such  glowing  patches  will  aflford  a  definite 
subject  for  observation  in  the  frequently  recurring  lunar 
eclipses. 

The  finest  display  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  I  have  ever  seen, 
I  witnessed  at  Banff,  on  the  night  of  the  1 2th  of  August  last. 
I  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening, 
and  a  gentleman  who  came  in  said  he  had  seen  some 
extraordinary  columns  of  red  light,  standing  out  on  a  yellow 
background,  and  apparently  rising  from  the  sun,  which  had 
fully  set.  He  described  them  as  being  about  as  **  broad  as 
a  rainbow,"  four  or  five  in  number,  and  remaining  unchanged 
while  he  looked  at  them. 

As  I  walked  up  through  the  town,  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  nothing  noticeable  was  to  be  seen,  but  on  going 
into  the  garden  at  about  loh  30m  I  saw  at  once  a  most 
magnificent  aurora. 

At  first  there  was  a  bright  patch  in  the  west,  which  sent 
up  rays  of  light,  constantly  varying  in  length  and  intensity, 
and  reaching  at  times  nearly  up  to  the  zenith.  Suddenly  an 
arch  of  white  light  formed,  reaching  from  about  W.N.W.  to 
N.,  and  extending  in  height  nearly  to  the  seven  bright  stars 
of  the  Greater  Bear,  which  seemed  to  rest  upon  it.  From 
this  arch  tongues  of  light  shot  upwards.  Then  rays  from  all 
parts  of  the  horizon  between  W.  and  E.N.E.  or  E.  rose  up, 
moving  slowly  as  if  blown  by  a  wind,  and  met  near  the 
centre  of  the  cross  of  Cygnus,  forming  something  like  a  tent 
of  light  over  our  heads.  Near  the  southern  edge  of  this 
'*  tent,"  and  about  parallel  to  it,  ran  a  black  rift  all  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  heavens,  the  whole  **  tent  **  waxing  and 
waning  in  brightness  in  regular  pulsations,  and  occasionally 
waving  as  if  blown  by  the  wind. 

I  think  it  was  whilst  the  light  was  thus  running  up  over 
our  heads,  that  I  was  struck  by  a  sort  of  crackling  noise, 
which  sounded  much  like  a  succession  of  sparks  from  the 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine.  I  was  aware  that 
sounds  proceeding  from  the  Aurora  were  doubted  by 
some  of  the  authorities  on  the  subject ;  and  I  therefore 
immediately  directed  my  attention  to  the  noise,  and  listened 
carefully,  but  on  my  so  doing  it  apparently  ceased.  I  still 
think  that  I  really  heard  something,  but  that  it  was  only 
audible  during  the  formation  of  the  arch  over  head. 

The  stars  were  wonderfully  bright  and  shone  clearly 
through  the  aurora,  except  in  certain  patches  and  streaks 
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of  special  brightness,  where  they  were  outshone  by  its  great 
light. 

At  about  iih  I  had  to  leave  for  an  hour,  and  on  my 
return  a  few  minutes  before  midnight  the  whole  appearance 
had  changed.  We  now  saw  a  double  arch  of  light,  extending 
from  W.N.W.  to  N.,  the  lower  arch  being  the  most  brilliant. 
At  the  north  end  it  curved  inwards  again,  forming  a  smaller 
arch  at  that  end.  At  the  west  end  it  doubled  on  itself  and 
threw  up  a  straight  brilliant  wisp  of  white  light,  forming  a 
loop  at  that  end  of  the  arch.  The  whole  ot  this  appearance 
seemed  to  be  very  distant ;  and,  apparency  much  nearer  to 
us,  there  was  a  quick  throbbing  of  patches  of  light  like 
summer  lightning,  flashing  in  i8  or  20  places  simultaneously, 
and  independent  of  the  more  distant  tongues  which  arose 
from  the  arches  of  light,  the  more  distant  display  being  seen 
through  the  nearer  one. 

The  whole  of  the  light  I  saw  was  white,  without  any  tinge 
of  red  ;  I  regretted  that  I  had  no  spectroscope  or  instrument 
of  any  kind  at  hand — which  was  the  more  annoying  as  for 
some  years  past  Ihave  seldom  gone  away  from  London  with- 
out taking  with  me  at  least  a  pocket  spectroscope. 

The  same  Aurora  that  I  have  here  described,  was  observed 
at  Worcester,  where  it  was  visible  only  from  loh  15m  to  iih 
35m ;  and  at  Abbenhall  near  Gloucester,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
begun  at  loh  29m,  and  to  have  remained  bright  only  for  12 
minutes,  after  which  it  gradually  dwindled  away. 

I  heard  afterwards  from  a  friend  who  carries  a  small 
compass  on  his  watch  chain,  that  he  noticed  on  taking  ofiF 
his  watch  that  evening,  that  the  needle  of  the  compass  was 
so  forcibly  attracted  that  none  of  the  ordinary  oscillations 
took  place  on  his  turning  the  compass  quickly  round  to  the 
right  and  left.  W.J.B.R. 


OUR  EXCURSION. 

PEOPLE  are  generally  seen  to  good  advantage  on  an 
Excursion  day.  Now  that  they  are  all  on  deck  again, 
and  the  sun  shines  bright,  we  introduce  you,  kind  reader,  to  a 
few  of  our  friends.  Here  are  the  Misses  Jinks  with  the 
Slocum  Girls  and  their  cousin  Tom  from  the  country. 
They  all  look  as  though  they'd  had  a  dip  in  the  briny  ocean  as 
their  locks  are  being  dried  by  the  gentle  breeze.  Kate's 
**  Piccadilly  fringe  "  is  in  a  most  limp  and  unsatisfactory 
state.  The  starch  of  Louis'  collar  has  been  materially 
interfered  with.  Under  any  circumstances  Louis'  position 
with  four  young  ladies  to  look  after  would  be  a  trying  one — 
but  with  a  washed  out  collar,  a  damaged  shirt  front,  wet 
wristbands,  and  the  drippings  of  half  a  dozen  umbrellas  on 
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his  best  Sunday  hat,  it  required  a  good  amount  of  forbearance 
and  genial  temper  not  to  Ibse  one's  peace  of  mind !  Tom 
behaved  himself  like  a  true  Briton  and  in  his  attention  to  his 
fair  companions  quite  forgot  his  own  little  miseries  and  his 
forlorn  appearance !  Bravo  !  Toni — you  richly  deserve  the 
kind  smiles  and  kinder  words  that  repay  you  for  your  self- 
sacrificing  attention :  and  if  certain  people  smile  at  you,  as 
you  stand  laden  with  drenched  waterproofs  and  dripping 
umbrellas,  believe  us,  they  cnly  envy  yiu  your  happy 
position  as  a  pleasant  companion  and  useful  young  man ! 

This  venerable  old  Lady  with  her  little  grandchild  on  her 
knee  and  a  large  basket  of  provisions  will  tell  you  that  she 
has  not  missed  an  Annual  Excursion  to  Rosherville  **  this 
sixteen  year;  but  lor  bless  you,  they're  not  what  they  used 
to  be  as  far  as  numbers  go,  but  far  more  respectable."  Then 
she  will  tell  you  all  her  past  experience  and  how  it  was  on 
the  boat,  some  seven  years  ago,  that  her  Teddy,  *  over  yonder' 
met  Mary  Jane  (also  *  over  yonder ')  and  how  they  made  it 
all  up  between  them.  **  Got  married,  settled  down  comfort- 
able, and  this  " — ^patting  the  little  boy  on  the  head — **  is  their 
eldest,  God  bless  him  1"  If  you  speak  to  Ted,  *  over  yonder,' 
enjoying  his  pipe  and  *  day  in  the  country,'  he'll  tell  you  that 
he  has  never  had  cause  to  regret  his  *  luck '  which  first 
introduced  him  to  Mary  Jane  on  board  the  **  Stormy  Petrel," 
"where  better  could  we  be,"  he  asks,  **than  with  our  good 
Priests  ?"  Then  he  informs  you  that  he  thinks  it  but  right  and 
proper  to  treat  his  dear  old  mother  and  the  **  missus  "  once 
a  year  to  enjoy  a  happy  day  at  the  old  Gardens  at  Rosherville. 

Mary  Jane  is  a  sunny-faced  bright  little  woman,  with 
a  great  reverence  for  her  Clergy.  She  is  never  tired  of 
talking  about  the  old  happy  days  in  School  and  out  of  School. 
A  kind  word  or  look  from  her  Pastors  is  to  her  the  great  big 
help  of  life ;  she  knows  and  feels  how  much  of  the  happiness 
wherewith  God  has  blessed  her  and  hers  she  owes  to  her 
holy  Religion  and  its  devoted  Ministers.  She  is  very  happy 
with  her  old  companions  once  more  ;  while  granny  looks  after 
the  little  ones,  and  seems  still  to  retain  all  the  happiness  of 
her  childhood's  days.  Ted  is  **  mighty  proud"  of  her,  and 
of  the  notice  that  "  his  good  Priest "  takes  of  her,  and  a 
thrill  of  joy  pervades  his  manly  heart  as  he  remembers  that 
she  is  still  one  of  his  Pastor's  "  special  children."  May 
nothing  ever  come  to  cast  a  shadow  on  their  happy  home, 
but  may  they  live  long  to  love  and  cherish  each  other,  happy 
and  blessed  by  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Faith  they  love 
so  well ! 

In  Miss  Smithson  no  one  would  recognize  the  staid  young 
lady  in  black  who  serves  customers  at  Sarsenet  and  Go's. 
West  End  Establishment.  Why  should  she  not  enjoy  the 
fun  of  the  day,  it  is  innocent  enough,  and  the  exercise  of  an 
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Irish  gig  does  but  bring  a  flush  of  health  to  a  face  grown  pale 
among  the  stuffiness  of  shop — serving  in  a  closely  packed  and 
often  densely  crowded  compartment  of  a  "  Retail  Business !" 

Here  are  all  the  common  types  of  humanity.  On  board 
this  little  world  of  a  steamboat  we  meet  many  a  marked 
character.  Here  is  our  facetious  friend,  Smallwit,  who  has 
soon  gathered  around  him  quite  a  circle  of  admiring  friends. 
He  is  a  very  jovial  fellow,  and  at  heart  good  and  sensible, 
but  he  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  funny  man,  and  is  very 
desirous  of  keeping  up  this  reputation.  In  our  honest  opinion 
it  is  this  desire  that  has  spoilt  him.  It's  astonishing  how  the 
young  men  look  up  to  him  and  enjoy  his  remarks.  He 
passes  for  a  great  wag.  We  have  been  nearly  killed  **  many 
a  time  and  oft  "  with  his  wretchedly  bad  puns.  A  very  bad 
pun  we  are  told  is  the  next  very  best  to  a  very  good  one,  so 
we  forgive  him.  At  the  same  time  we  plead  guilty  to  having 
often  encouraged  him  by  laughing  at  his  far-fetched  jokes. 

This  man  seated  so  demurely  with  his  hands  resting  on 
his  stick,  and  looking  thro'  his  glasses  **  o'er  the  dark  waters" 
— Thames  water  is  particularly  dark — is  neither  deaf  nor 
dumb.  He  is  naturally  a  silent  man.  To  not  a  single  soul 
on  board  has  he  spoken,  and  his  Reverence's  **  good  day  "he 
has  acknowledged  simply  with  a  polite  bow  and  then  relapsed 
into  his  present  silent  attitude.  He  would  make  a  capital 
figure  for  the  Baker  Street  Bazaar  I  But  why  be  hard  on 
him  ?  If  words  be  silver — if  to  say  a  thing  and  then  apologize 
for  it  be  Gladstonian  Britannia  metal — we  know  that  silence 
is  golden  :  so  we  leave  him  with  his  wealthy  gift. 

Brownjones  makes  up  for  him  anyhow !  What  a  tongue 
that  B.  has  !  All  the  young  men  laugh  at  him,  the  middle-aged 
and  older  ones  pity  him,  the  young  ladies  are  particularly 
hard  on  him,  Materfamilias  snubs  him,  and  everybody  knows 
him.  As  for  himself  he  knows  everybody,  has  been  every- 
where, seen  everj'thing,  read  every  book,  run  through  all  the 
newspapers,  knows  all  about  your  aunts,  uncles,  nephews, 
cousins,  sisters,  brothers,  kith  and  kind,  whether  of  consan- 
guinity, affinity,  spiritual  relationship  or  any  other  relation 
you  may  chance  to  have  1  Brownjones  has  always  been  a 
mysterious  puzzle  to  us.  He  is  a  regular  walking  Cyclopaedia, 
geographical,  historical,  biographical,  topographical,  philo- 
sophical, and  theological — with  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
included — and  a  cheap  one  too  !  But  unfortunately  like  most 
cheap  **  Treasuries  of  Universal  Information,''  the  knowledge 
he  professes  to  impart,  though  clothed  in  many  words,  is  deci- 
dedly limited  and  not  always  correct.  Nature  perhaps  intended 
him  for  a  Poet ;  he  always  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  "Daily  Tele- 
graph **  newspaper,  that  "  great  unfinished  epic  of  the  19th 
Century  1"  There  is  no  lack  of  assurance  in  his  character  and 
his  coolness  is  simply  marvellous.    He  is  quite  a  young  man 
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but  is  *  hail,  fellow,  well  met '  with  the  most  sedate  grey- 
headed sire  on  board.  He  calls  everyone  by  christian  or 
nick  name ;  and  talks  and  talks  till  you  are  fairly  puzzled, 
and  go  on  wondering  and  still  wonder — 

"  That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

Our  admiration  is  divided  between  Brownjones  and  the  dear 
middle-aged  Smithers.     A  thorough  Cockney ;  a  man  of  a 
certain  amount  of  self-conscious  ability,  of  a  very  untidy 
mind,  of  some  extent  of  knowledge,  badly  arranged  : — such  is 
Smithers  in  outline  1  He  goes  in  for  **  experiences."     He  is 
truly  eloquent,  in  his  own  way,  about  *  his  experiences.*     He 
never  speaks  to  you  without  introducing  several  times  into 
each  sentence  such  expressions  as  **  d')e  see,"  **  you  know,** 
**  says  he*'  or  "  lor  bless  you  !"  You  haven't  been  with  him 
two  minutes  before  he  overwhelms  you  with  his  experiences  ; 
he  fires  them  off  at  you  like  bullets  out  of  a  gattling  gun ! 
"  Why  you  know,  a  man  can  trust  only  to  his  experiences. 
A  friend  of  mine,  you  know,  the  other  day,  d'ye  see,  says  to 
me,  says  he  **  lor  bless  you,  experience,"  says  he,  **  is  every- 
thing you  know" — so  he  runs  on  ;  in  a  very  short  time  he  has 
confidentially  told  you  of  most  of  his  private  aflfairs.  He  never 
tires  of  talking  about  himself.     We  must  not,  after  all,  be  too 
severe  on  him,  lor  how  could  he  believe  in  experiences  and 
try  to  convince  others  without  talking  about  himself.     It  is 
impossible  to  tell  you  of  his  experiences  without  telling  you  all 
about  himself.  If  he  only  knew  how  ridiculous  he  makes  him- 
self, and  how  he  bores  his  friends,  Smithers  would  surely 
keep  his  experiences  to  himself  and  study  a  page  or  two  of 
Lindley  Murray.    To  say  the  least,  as  Shakespeare  has  it : — 

O,  he  is  as  tedious 
As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house  : — I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic,  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

We  were  about  to  introduce  you  to  a  real  living  Mark 
Tapley,  who  is  discussing  a  **  burning  question  **  of  the  day 
with  a  model  teetotaler,  but  the  boat  has  arrived  at  tlie  pier. 
It  is  time  to  land.  For  the  present  we  bid  farewell  to  our 
happy  party,  and  trust  to  tell  our  kind  readers  of  doings  at 
Rosherville  on  some  future  occasion. 


GEOFFREY  HILL. 


I 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

N  the  matter  of  the  oflFered  living,  Geoffrey  Hill  would 
not  jump  at  it ;    he  asked  from  its  patron  a  fortnight 
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for  deliberation  and  this  was  in  itself  inexplicable  to  Miss 
Hill  who  did  not  think  it  a  matter  requiring  so  much 
consideration. 

Or  rather  it  would  have  been  inexplicable  had  she  not 
divined  that  her  brother  was  hesitating  on  some  matter 
of  conscience  with  regard  to  ritual  or  doctrine,  and  she,  with 
well-meaning  indiscretion,  took  the  opportunity  of  hurling 
her  Low  Church  sentiments  at  him  whenever  they  were 
together.  **  I  quite  long  to  see  you  at  Earlham,*'  she  would 
exclaim  at  such  times,  knowing  it  was  certain  to  provoke  the 
reply,  **  My  dear,  Margaret,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  never 
be  at  Earlham,"  whereupon  there  would  follow  the  inevitable 
*  why  not  ?" 

"  It  is  a  matter  over  which  I  must  think,*'  he  once  answered 
her.  "  I  feel  that  I  cannot  cope  with  the  work  of  this  huge 
parish  now  my  strength  is  less,  and  consequently  it  is  a  duty 
to  place  it  in  other  hands.  If  I  am  to  be  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England  at  all,  I  must  seek  some  sphere  of 
usefulness,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  sphere  must  be 
Earlham." 

*•//  you  are"  cried  Margaret  in  great  alarm.  **Oh! 
Geoffrey,  what  does  that  mean  ?  Surely  you,  whom  we  always 
thought  so  good  and  pious,  are  not  about  to  leave  our  church ; 
oh  I  Geoffrey,  are  my  worst  fears  about  to  be  confirmed  and 
are  you  thinking  of  joining  a  church  which  we  all  know  is 
Anti-christ  ?" 

"  Mr.  Hill  smiled.  "  If  you  are  thinking  of  the  Church  of 
Rome — no,  Margaret.  I  have  as  little  intention  of  joining  her 
communion  as  of  becoming  a  follower  of  Mahommed.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  given  you  reasonable  ground  for  such  a 
fear." 

*•  Well,  perhaps  not,"  said  Margaret,  now  greatl}'  relieved. 
**  Only  one  does  hear  such  dreadful  things.  I  have  never 
got  over  Mr.  Wallace's  perversion ;  I  used  to  think  him  so 
truly  christian." 

•*  He  is  a  splendid  fellow,"  said  Geoftrey,  with  some 
enthusiasm.  **  If  his  principles  took  him  into  the  Church  of 
Rome  he  was  right  to  go  there.  My  dear  sister,  your  views 
are  of  the  narrow  dimensions  of  Puritan  days  ;  we  ought  to 
have  a  broader  spirit  in  these  times." 

Margaret  ha  If- closed  her  eyes  as  she  pictured  the  pretty 
parsonage-house  of  Earlham,  its  high  enclosing  walls  covered 
with  ivy,  its  glowing  flower-beds,  its  lawns  and  trees ;  aU 
this  would  surely  slip  from  Geoffrey's  grasp  if  he  talked  so 
approvingly  of  a  "  pervert,'*  and  so  very  scomfidly  of  Puritan 
days. 

"  I  wish  we  could  think  alike  about  such  important  matters, 
Geoffrey,"  she  said.  **  But  if  you  only  get  away  from  this 
parish  and  settle  quietly  down  at  Earlham,  I  know  it  will  be 
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all  right.  You  are  led  on  from  one  thing  to  the  other 
because  you  see  Ritualism  in  other  churches,  but  in  our  own 
dear  village  you  will  find  your  happiness  in  preaching  the 
pure  gospel  to  the  people.  We  shall  want  no  choir,  and  no 
intoning  there,  Geoifrey  ;  I'm  sure  Lord  Hillyer  would  not 
approve  of  it." 

**  Margaret,  I  am  weary  of  this  perpetual  discussion,"  said 
Mr.  Hill.  **  You  do  not  in  the  least  understand  my  feeling 
with  regard  to  Earlham,  so  let  us  say  no  more  about  it. 
Next  week  I  have  arranged  to  run  down  there  and  see  my 
father  and  mother,  after  which  I  must  come  to  a  decision," 
and  he  went  out  of  the  room  before  his  sister  could  express 
any  opinion  whatever,  for  it  was  Friday  and  he  had  his 
sermon  to  write,  to  say  nothing  of  parish  work  afterwards. 

But  perhaps  Margaret's  conversation  unsettled  his  mind 
and  indisposed  him  for  composition,  for  it  was  certain  that 
the  Rev.  Geoffrey  did  not  get  on.  He  rose  and  threw  up 
the  window  to  let  in  as  much  air  as  there  was  to  come, 
and  then  resumed  his  seat  and  took  fresh  paper  and  once 
again  wrote  his  text  in  fair  clear  characters  at  its  head. 

That  done,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  began  thinking, 

^^  of  -  his   sermon    but   of    Earlham.     He    asked    himself 

^^^her  there  was  not  an  insurmountable  barrier  between 

at   quiet   country  parish  and  himself ;  he  went  over  and 

1^^!"  again  all  the  doubts  which  had  once  or  did  still  trouble 

XI  ^  "^ain,  and  then  roused  with  a  start  to  the  consciousness 

at  he  was  not  doing  the  necessary  work  of  the  present 

ov°^^^*'     Again  he  applied  himself  to  the  sermon,  and  read 

^  ^he  text — a  very  excellent  one  if  only  he  knew  what  to 

^j.^  ^t>out  it  which  just  then  he  did  not.     With  an  effort  he 

as   fl      Some  half-dozen  lines  ;  read  them,  disapproved  them 

gL^^t    and   un-meaning,  tore  up  the  paper,  took   another 

^  ^^>  "vsrrote  out  the  text  as  clearly  as  before,  and  then  tried 

Q^    ^  "to  bring  forth  some  freshness  of  sentiments  from  his 

^      "^^aried  brain.     But  it  was  no  use,  he  saw  it  was  no 

^^  '  ^nd  with  a  sigh  at  being  thus  compelled  to  succumb  to 

the  i?^     weakness   he  looked  up  his  papers  and  went  forth 

^j^      ^ily  round  among  the  poor — it  was  clear  enough  that 

Qg  ^iTnon  must  be  written  on  Saturday  and  yet  long  ago 

jjg^  ^?y  had  resolved  never  thus  to  drive  off  an  inevitable 

•*  w^^y  to  tbe  eleventh  hour. 
^Q  1  r^^rgaret,  I  have  altered  my  plans,"  he  said  that  evening 
2^g  j^  sister.  "  I  shall  not  wait  until  the  close  of  the  week 
Q^^^st  intended,  but  will  run  down  to  Earlham  on  Monday. 
^  .yo\i  manage  to  leave  Martha  in  charge  and  come  too  ?" 
j.gf  ^^s  Hill  hesitated,  but  the  prospect  was  too  pleasant  to  be 
pre  ^^^  even  though  she  had  some  scruple  as  to  whether  her 
^^nce  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  while  her  brother 


was  away,  as  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  Rev.  Reginald 
Lester,  to  say  nothing  of  domestic  responsibility. 

So  on  the  Monday  morning  these  two  started  on  their 
journey,  while  old  Esther  bustled  and  scolded  and  arranged 
for  their  reception  with  a  heart  as  glad  as  it  used  to  be  in 
the  bygone  times  when  the  school-boy  and  school-girl  were 
coming  home  for  the  holidays. 

The  sweet  air  of  home  seemed  to  breathe  calm  into 
Geoffrey's  mind  during  the  first  few  hours  after  his  arrivaJ  ; 
he  rose  in  the  early  freshness  of  the  fine  morning  and  threw 
open  the  window,  and  for  the  time  forgot  all  the  hard 
problems  he  had  been  trying  to  solve  for  so  many  months, 
but  the  spire  of  the  village  church  rose  from  behind  the  leafy 
trees  of  his  father's  garden  and  he  could  not  forget  that  he 
might,  if  he  would,  soon  be  ministering  there.  If  he  would  ; 
just  then  he  wished  it  might  be,  but  next  moment  he  murmured, 
not  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  very  least  of  my  conscientious 
beliefs  ;  no,  not  if  it  was  the  post  of  Bishop  awaiting  me 
instead  of  the  living  of  Earlham,"  and  then  he  went  dowrn 
to  breakfast  with  a  somewhat  inflexible  expression  of  face, 
like  one  preparing  to  resist  persuasion. 

"  Well,  Geoffrey,"  said  his  father,  cheerfully,  "  How  soon 
are  we  to  have  you  down  amongst  us  for  good  and  all  ?" 

"  I  have  not  accepted  the  living,  sir,"  replied  the  young 
man,  "  Lord  Hillyer  has  been  so  good  as  to  grant  me  a 
little  time  for  consideration." 

"  Yes,  yes  of  course.  Consideration  is  a  very  excellent 
and  necessary  thing,  but  I  suppose  as  a  matter  of  fact  you 
intend  to  take  it  ?" 

Geoffrey  looked  embarassed,  and  Mai^aret  gave  her 
father  a  glance  which  plainly  implied — "I  told  you  so," 
and  convinced  her  brother  that  his  doubts  and  scruples  had 
been  already  discussed  in  his  family  circle. 

"There  are  many  things  which  would  influence  me.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  Bishop." 

"That  is  sheer  nonsense,"  said  old  Mr.  Hill,  "  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  living,  besides  everybody  knows  that 
our  Bishop  never  interferes  with  his  clergy.  He  is  a  nice 
genial  man,  with  a  breadth  of  view  which  is  the  right  sort  of 
thing  for  times  like  ours." 

"  Nevertheless  if  I  think,  only  think,  utinii,  of  coming  into 
his  diocese  I  should  like  to  see  him." 

"Oh!  don't  let  me  hinder  you,"  and  the  old  gentleman 
spoke  testily.  "  It  simply  struck  me  as  an  un-necessary 
thing,  and  I  would  say  take  the  Jiving  first  and  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Bishop  after ;  but  you  know  best,  1  daresay," 

"  Everyone  seems  so  pleased  to  think  of  your  coming,  my 
dear  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  stepping  into  the  breach.  "  We 
have  all  been   so    anxious  as  to  poor  old   Mr,   Fenton's 
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successor,  so  afraid  we  should  get  some-one  who  would 
bring  rubric  and  ritual  into  our  quiet  little  church  ;  only  of 
course  your  father  and  I  knew  that  Lord  Hillyer  was  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  you." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Hill.  We  had  our  ideas  though  we 
could  not  air  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  Earlham.  We  don't 
want  new-fangled  ways  here,  flowers  and  crosses  and  those 
fal-lals  we  read  of  in  the  papers ;  thank  God,  I  have  seen 
nothing  of  them." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  Geoflfrey  said 
"If  I  were  to  come  to  Earlham  it  is  possible  I  might 
introduce  c?ianges  you  might  not  like." 

"  No,  Geoflfrey,  I  shall  not  believe  that,"  said  his  mother, 
gently.  *•  Perhaps  in  London  you  are  led  on  a  little  further 
than  we  could  wish  for  you,  but  here  in  quiet  little  Earlham 
I  am  sure  you  will  feel  that  such  things  are  quite  out  of 
place.  Ah  !  my  dear  boy,  what  is  necessary  but  the  simple 
preaching  of  the  gospel  message  so  that  souls  may  be 
saved  ?" 

"  What,  indeed  !"  said  Margaret,  who  felt  constrained  to 
support  her  mother  and  hoped  much  for  the  result  of  com- 
bined influence.  **  Dear  old  Mr.  Fenton  preached  pure 
Evangelical  truth,"  and  I  hope  whoever  succeeds  him  will 
tread  in  his  steps. 

"I thought  Earlham  was  rather  asleep,"  said  Geoflfrey. 
"  Even  as  a  child  it  gave  me  the  impression  of  very  torpid 
Christianity." 

"  No,  dear,  I  think  that  is  not  quite  fair,"  said  Mrs.  Hill. 
"  We  keep  in  the  good  old  ways,  and  do  not  ask  for  these 
startling  novelties  and  innovations." 

Geoflfrey  pushed  aside  his  plate  and  rose.  **  Come  and 
show  me  the  garden  and  the  poultry,  mother,"  he  said.  **We 
get  so  many  ecclesiastical  arguments  that  I  begin  to  weary 
of  them,"  and  Mrs.  Hill  went,  but  as  she  linked  her  arm  in 
that  of  her.  son  she  could  not  help  saying,  "  O  !  Geoflfrey, 
promise*  me  you  will  come  to  Earlham." 

**  Dear  mother,"  he  answered  gently,  **  I  promise  you 
that  I  will  ask  God  to  move  me  to  a  right  decision  ;  do  not 
press  me  further,  for  indeed  I  cannot  say  more." 

"  You  see  that  I  was  right,"  said  Margaret,  now  left  alone 
with  her  father.  **  Geoflfrey  has  become  thoroughly  imbued 
with  these  notions  and  the  only  end  /  see  is  sorrow  and 
disappointment  to  us  all." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  Mr.  Hill,  though  really  more 
disturbed  than  he  cared  to  own.  **You  are  jumping  at 
conclusions  as  ladies  always  do.  Geoflfrey  is  not  a  simpleton, 
and  a  simpleton  he  would  be  if  he  threw  away  such  a  chance 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  trumpery  candles  and  vestments  and 
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floral   decorations ;    unless  indeed  you  goad  him  to  it  by 
talking  in  Exeter  Hall  strain  to  him,  or  at  him." 

Margaret  looked  hurt,  but  she  was  of  too  sweet  a  disposi- 
tion to  retort ;  however  she  felt  it  as  well  not  to  prolong  the 
conversation  so  she  went  out  into  the  garden  and  had  a 
discussion  with  her  mother  upon  the  best  food  for  poultry, 
while  Geoffrey  walked  up  and  down  what  was  termed  the 
filbert  walk  until  they  had  came  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Some  days  later,  our  young  clergyman  fulfilled  his  purpose 
and  started  in  the  early  morning  for  the  Bishop's  residence. 

As  he  went  along  the  roads  he  knew  so  well,  which  took 
him  to  the  station,  many  a  memory  of  early  days  came  back 
to  him.  Here,  was  a  tree  he  had  climbed  for  a  bird's  nest  to 
his  mother's  extreme  grief;  here,  he  had  passed  tearfully  on 
his  first  going  to  school,  returning  with  an  almost  equal 
intensity  of  joy  at  the  next  holiday  season. 

Ah  !  it  would  be  a  peaceful,  home-like  lif<^,  to  settle  down 
in  Earlham  parsonage  after  the  din  and  turmoil  of  London, 
the  wretched  sights  of  its  courts  and  allies  swarming  with 

children  as  such  places  always  do  swarm  ;  and  yet .    Here 

Geoffrey  came  to  a  full  stop  in  his  thoughts,  and  pressed  on 
towards  the  station  with  a  painful  remembrance  that  he  was 
plunged  in  the  mazes  and  intricacies  of  religious  arguments 
and  discussion,  which  seemed  to  peril  alike  his  work  and  his 
happiness,  and  he  almost  wished  he  could  get  back  to  the 
un-thinking  un-reasoning  days  of  his  first  youth. 

And  then  the  train  came  up  and  he  was  ofiF  upon  this 
matter  which  was  of  such  importance  to  himself  and  to  others. 
Sitting  quietly  in  the  corner  by  the  window  Geoffrey's  eyes 
seemed  fixed  on  the  pretty  scenery  through  which  they  were 
passing,  the  sloping  fields,  the  hill  and  dale  and  leafy  trees 
and  winding  streams  of  our  pretty  midland  counties,  but  he 
was  not  thinking  of  it ;  only  of  the  possible  issue  of  this  visit, 
the  possible  disappointment  to  those  who  were  his  nearest 
and  dearest. 

Arrived  at  the  episcopal  residence,  Mr.  Hill  wa's  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  Bishop's  secretary,  to  whom  he 
explained  that  having  had  the  offer  of  the  living  of  Earlham 
from  Lord  Hillyer,  he  should  be  very  glad  before  accepting 
it  to  have  some  little  conversation  with  Dr.  Short,  if  that 
was  possible. 

"  Ah  !  yes  ;  I  understand.  Very  natural,  very  right,  to  be 
sure.  Not  acquainted  with  his  Lordship,  I  presume  ?"  and 
Geoffrey  replied  that  he  had  not  that  honour. 

**  Earlham  ;  ah  !  yes.  Nice  little  living,  nice  church  and 
parsonage,  I  believe.  Pleasant  society  too,  and  fishing 
excellent.  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Hill,  for  the  lines  have 
fallen  to  you  in  pleasant  places." 

Geoffrey  explained  that  he  had  as  yet  come  to  no  definite 
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decision  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  offer,  desiring  first  a 
conference  with  the  Bishop,  and  this  second  suggestion  ot 
his  wishes  proved  efficacious  and  after  a  somewhat  long 
delay  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Dr.  Short. 

"  Mr.  Hill,  I  presume  ?*'  said  the  great  man,  motioning  his 
visitor  to  a  chair  removed  a  degree  or  two  from  his  own 
august  presence.  "  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
appointment  to  Earlham.  I  hear  that  Lord  Hillyer  has 
placed  his  living  at  your  disposal,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  it, 
very  glad  indeed." 

"  I  have  not  accepted,"  exclaimed  Geoffrey.  **  It  is  upon 
that  subject  I  have  come  to  speak  to  your  Lordship.  I  am 
in  some  difficulty,  I  cannot  determine  what  is  my  duty  in  this 
matter." 

"  You  surprise  me,  Mr.  Hill,"  said  the  Bishop.  **  Pardon 
me,  but  I  can  see  no  room  for  hesitation.  It  is  in  every  way 
a  most  desirable  thing.  Near  your  own  people  as  I  hear,  a 
village  where  you  are  well  known,  a  fair  income,  a  good 
house  " 

"  Yes,  so  far  I  could  desire  nothing  more,"  said  Geoflfrey, 
*'  but,"  and  he  paused. 

"  And  I  am  told,"  continued  Dr.  Short,  "  that  the  services 
of  the  church  have  been  conducted  for  many  years  in  a 
thoroughly  evangelical  spirit.  You  have  had  a  most  excellent 
predecessor,  Mr.  Hill,  may  his  mantle  fall  upon  you." 

"  Nay,  I  hardly  think  it  would,"  said  Geoffrey.  "  My  own 
views  differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Fenton  in  almost  every 
important  point,  and  there  lies  my  doubt.  My  teaching 
may  not  be  acceptable  to  these  people  and  therefore  I  wish 
to  assure  myself  that  you  would  not  disapprove  it." 

"  My  good  Sir,"  responded  the  Bishop — "  There  must  be 
diversity  of  teaching,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  I  am  not 
narrow  in  my  sentiments,  I  countenance  different  shades  ot 
doctrine  in  my  diocese.  Our  church  is  wise  in  giving  us  free 
scope,  within  certain  limits  of  course." 

"  Some  latitude  must,  I  presume,  be  allowed,"  said 
Geoffrey,  thoughtfully,  "  but  surely  there  are  some  doctrines 
which  are  thoroughly  incompatible  with  the  teaching  of  the 
church." 

"  Give  me  an  example,"  said  Dr.  Short.  "  I  scarcely 
follow  you." 

"  Well "  said  Geoffrey,  thinking  he  would  see  how  far  he 
could  go  in  the  opposite  direction  to  what  he  taught  himself. 
**  Suppose  a  clergyman  should  teach  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  eternal  punishment  ?" 

"  That  you  know,  Mr.  Hill,  is  an  open  question,*'  replied 
the  Bishop.  "  Upon  the  whole  I  consider  it  wiser  not  to 
bring  forward  these  much  agitated  subjects  in  the  pulpit.  I 
have  nay  own  opinion  on  the  point  which  I  may  tell  you  is 
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that  the  Scripture  clearly  teaches  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
condetr. nation,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  my  clergy  should 
think  precisely  as  1  do  myself," 

"  Would  you  permit  your  clergy  to  teach  what  you 
consider  is  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  ?"  said 
Geoffrey. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Hill,  little  indeed  do  you  know  of  the  difficulties 
we  Bishops  have  to  contend  with,"  and  Dr.  Short  shook  his 
head  and  sighed.  "  Have  you  anything  else  to  suggest  as 
regards  your  perplexity  ?" 

"  What  would  your  lordship  say  if  a  preacher  taught  the 
sacramental  presence  of  Christ,  andabsolutionof  sins  through 
the  priest  ?" 

"  I  confess  to  you,  Mr.  Hill,  that  I  have  a  horror  of 
Romanizing  doctrine,  a  great  horror,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  I 
trust  that  you,  my  dear  Sir,  are  not  infected  with  the  poison. 
But  I  would  not  have  you  to  understand  that  I  am  a  bigot 
upon  any  point,  and  as  our  church  expressly  provides  for 
people  who  are  troubled  in  conscience  to  unburden  themselves 
to  the  priest,  I  tolerate  clergymen  in  my  diocese  who  receive 
confessions.  Mark  you,  I  tolerate  the  practise,  I  do  not 
counsel  it;  and  it  must  be  in  a  limited' lorm  so  as  not  to 
excite  too  much  attention  and  thus  cause  scandal." 

"Well  as  to  the  sacramental  presence,"  and  Dr.  Short 
here  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  express  himself  suitably — "  It 
is  a  difficult  subject — a  subject  to  be  approached  with  much 
care  ;  in  fact  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  a  detailed  defini- 
tion of  so  great  a  mystery." 

"  But,  surely,  there  must  be  a  true  teaching  on  this 
matter,  or  a  false  ?"  said  Geoffrey. 

"  Well,  ray  dear  Sir,  there  are  so  many  opinions  as  to 
what  is  the  truth.  1  should  say,  as  you  ask  me,  be  moderate 
in  your  teaching,  condemn  no-one,  avoid  extremes.  Do  not, 
I  entreat  you,  speculate  too  miiiutely  upon  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  If  you  follow  my  advice  I  think  I  may 
promise  that  you  will  offend  none,  and  you  will  moreover 
insure  the  respect  and  affection  of  your  flock." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  Bishop  glanced  at 
his  visitor  whose  face  did  not  certainly  express  satisfaction. 
"  By  the  way,"  exclaimed  his  lordship  as  a  sudden  omission 
occurred  to  him,  "  While  upon  the  subject  of  moderation,  I 
should  have  warned  you  to  be  careful  respecting  the  matter 
of  baptismal  regeneration.  I  may  say  that  I  know  Mr. 
Fenton  was  accustomed  to  impress  most  strongly  upon  his 
hearers  that  men  were  not  regenerated  by  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  but  by  faith  alone.  On  this  point  our  good  friend 
was  a  little  extreme,  and  I  should  suggest  that  you  exercise 
caution  in  treating  of  it — not  too  sudden  a  transition  you 
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know.  One  must  be  judicious  and  lead  the  minds  of  one*s 
hearers  step  by  step  to  where  we  wish  them  to  attain  ;  you 
grasp  my  meaning,  I  am  sure  ?" 

"  But  I  must  speak  the  truth,  whether  people  like  it  or  no," 
said  Mr.  Hill.  "I  do  not,  my  lord,  set  myself  up  as  the 
sole  possessor  and  exponent  of  truth,  I  come  to  you  to  put 
me  right  upon  points  which  I  confess  are  fraught  with  a 
difficulty  that  I  cannot  thoroughly  disentangle.  You  give  me 
latitude,  within  certain  limits  I  may  teach  any  doctrine  I 
like,  and  I  own  that  I  am  still  perplexed,  even  disappointed." 
The  Bishop  began  to  think  he  had  had  enough  of  this 
morbidly  conscientious  young  man.  **  My  dear  friend,"  he 
said,  "you  will  pardon  me  if  I  suggest  that  I  have  no  more 
time  to  give  you  this  morning.  Don't  worry  your  brain  with 
too  much  thinking  and  questioning,  but  go  quietly  on  with 
the  duties  of  your  sacred  office.  When  you  are  settled  at 
Earlham,  I  trust  we  shall  become  better  acquainted,"  and 
thus  ended  the  interview  upon  which  so  much  depended. 

Geoflfrey    Hill     found  with     much    satisfaction   that    he 
should  have  two  good  hours  to  wait  for  a  train,  to  take  him 
home ;    he  was  in  no  hurry  to  meet  his  father's  questions,  in 
no  hurry  to  tell  his  mother  and  Margaret  that  he  could  not 
for  their  sakes  and  against  his  conscience  accept  the  oflfered 
living.      So  he  strolled  along  the  lanes  overshadowed  by  the 
trees  in  which  the  birds  were  singing  so  loudly,  and  he  went 
OvtT  and  over  again  and  point  by  point  the    subjects  on 
Rrhich  he  had  already  thought  long  and  deeply ;    only  one 
conclusion  seemed  possible,  he  must  retire  awhile  from  his 
jiainistrj'  until  he  had  by  patient  prayer  and  waiting  discov- 
ex"ed  the  definite  teaching  of  the  church  which  he  repre- 
sented.      Long  enough  had   he  stood   up   to   teach  vague 
a^nd  indefinite    doctrine,   long   enough   had    he    sought   to 
t^roporize  with  his  mental  perplexity,  and  he  would  do  it  no 
xx».ore.     Away  in  some   quiet   solitude  he  would   think,   he 
^ould  pray,  he  would  study,  and  then  when  he  knew  upon 
what  ground  his  feet  were  placed,  and  only  then,  would  he 
attempt  to  guide  a  flock  who  depended  upon  his  care.     And 
the  soft  pure  breeze  swept  the  leaves  of  the  grand  old  trees, 
and  the  sun  shone  as  brightly  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  disappointment  or  doubt  or  discussion  in  the  world  ! 

To  be  continued. 


PHRENOTYPICS. 

(continued  from  page  208.) 
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TO   translate  any  number  into  words,  take  the  respective 
consonants,  and  intercalate  or  add  some  vowels  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  meaning  word,  a  famUiar  notion  ;  e.g. 


57  IP  or  Im,  and  by  adding  vowels  we  have  lip,  leap,  lam, 

lime,  loom,  loam. 

856  is  Ms  or  gls,  from  which  we  have  coils,  coals,  cuils,  kiils, 
gills,  glau,  class,  close  ;  any  of  which  words  express  the  number 
desired. 

The  following  words  expressing  the  numbers  from  o  to  99 
will  be-of  great  practical  utility: — 


0  Rye 

20  Door 

40  Fire 

60  Seer 

80  Car 

I  Bee 

21  Ditcli 

41  Fob 

61  Sedge 

62  Seed 

81  Cub 

2  Doe 

23  Dish 

42  Fish 

82  Cash 

3  Tea 

23  Death 

43  Fate 

63  Seat 

83  Kite 

4Fe. 

24  Dove 

44  Fife 

64  Safe 

84  Cave 

5  Law 

25  Dial 

45  File 

65  Seal 

85  Coal 

6  Sea 

26  Dose 

46  Face 

66  Sauce 

86  Case 

7  Pie 

27  Dome 

47  Foam 

67  Soap 

87  Cup 

8  Key 

28  Dog 

48  Fog 

68  Sock 

88  Cook 

g  Noah 

20  Den 

49  Fan 

69  Sun 

89  Cane 

oBar 

30  Tear 

50  Lyre 

70  Peer 

90  Nore 

I  Baby 

31  Tub 

51  Leech 

71  Pitch 

91  Niche 

2  Bed 

32  Toad 

52  Lad 

72  Pod 

92  Nod 

3  Boat 

33  Tooth 

53  Light 

73  Peat 

93  Note 

t  Beef 

34  Toffey 

54  Leaf 

74  Pnir 

9,  Knife 

5  Bell 

35  T.le 

Si  Lily 

75  Pole 

95  Nail 

6  Bass 

36  Tawse 

56  Lass 

76  Peace 

96  News 

7  Beam 

37  Tm,e 

57  Lime 

77  Pipe 

97  Name 

8  Bag 

38  Tog 

58  Lake 

78  Pike 

98  Nag 

9  Bone 

39  Tun 

59  Line 

79  Pen 

99  Nun 

XV.    Chronological    Dates. 
They  belong  either  to  the  Second  or  Third  Problem,  and 
must  be  handled  accordingly  ;  e.g. 

I, — Egbert  came  to  the  throne  in  827. 

Egbert  suggests  the  familiar  notion  egg. 
827  turned  into  words  is  go  diip. 
To  find  an  tgg  you  must  go  dtip  into  the  nest. 
2. — Alfred,  872,  gives  all-freed. 

Letters  are  all-freed  by  having  statiaps  gummed  on  them. 
N.B.     In  dates  above  one  thousand,  the  thousand  may  be 
omitted. 
In  Chronology  we  have  often  numbers  in  both  notioDS,  e.g. 

Henry  I  iioo 

Henry  II         ...  ...  1154 

This  belongs  to  the  3rd  Problem. 

Call  Henry  H.  Add  b,d,t  &■  for  I,  II,  III,  and  form  a 
familiar  notion,  which  will  with  certainty  stick  to  the  date, 
turned  also  into  a  familiar  notion. 

The  eight  Henrys  give,  hedge,  hod,  hat,  heavy,  hall,  hiss,  ham, 
hock. 

And  so  on. 


"WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  BO 

THE  COUNTER. 

THE  youth  is  almost  universally  expected  to  acquire,  i 
is  not  naturally  possessed  of,  a  silver  tongue — a 
if  a  draper,  a  facility  for  selling  goods  to  reluct 
purchasers.  In  other  words  he  must  please  the  custoir 
and  be  uniformly  good-tempered.  But  just  imagine  I 
when  he  discovers  that,  while  he  has  been  engaged  with  t 
loquacious  Miss  Spriggins,  some  young  urchin  has  just  b 
indulging  a  petty  spite — probably  because  he  considers 
supply  of  sweet  groceries  insufficient  for  his  currency- 
making  a  "  cockshy  "  of  the  goods  which  "  our  boy  "  hac 
neatly  displayed  in  the  doorway. 

But  is  he  to  have  no  recreation  ?  Ah  I  yes,  after  busir 
hours.  Yes,  after  eight,  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night  he  i 
take  a  stroll.  At  the  very  period  of  his  life  when  he  n 
needs  the  watchful  eyes  oi  a  careful  parent,  of  guidance  ; 
counsel  against  temptations,  will  he  frequently  be  permit 
to  loUow  the  course  of  his  own  inclinations  in  the  streets 
London  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night.  Could  anything 
more  injudicious?  Possibly  he  has  a  little  pocket  mon^ 
what  amusement  can  he  get  ?  a  short  visit  to  the  music  1 
or  tavern — taking  care  to  be  in  by  eleven.  He  will  be 
posed  to  the  evil  communications  of  bad  companions  and 
thousand  and  one  vices  of  crowded  cities. 

Of  course  neither  the  large  nor  smaller  houses  of  busin 
can  be  entirely  free  from  evil,  but  if  we  be  allowed  a  cho: 
we  prefer  the  large  house  of  business  where  there  art 
number  of  apprentices.  The  large  house  is  tolerably  1 
from  the  too-oiten  overworked  apprentice  of  the  small  hoi 
whose  master  perchance  is  a  careless  or  inconsiderate  m 
who  thinks  the  lad  has  never  done  sufficient  work  for  h 
and  who  leaves  him  much  alone  in  business  exposed  to 
dangerous  temptations  oi  a  public  life.  He  may  have  e 
access  to  the  till,  and  who  would  miss  a  shilling,  the  di 
(frequently  an  incarnate  one}  suggests  ?  The  youth  who  i 
the  misfortune  of  being  accepted  without  a  premium  in 
small  house  is  frequently  subjected  to  many  petty  dnidgei 
he  would  not  be  so  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  large  house, 
some  cases  this  would  have  the  salutary  effect  ot  mo 
fying  the  overmuch  vanity  which  seems  ingrained  in  so  mi 
youths.  "Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,"  says  the 
proverb,  and  we  must  not  grudge  "  our  boy  "  his  extra  sup 
of  clean  linen,  now  he  is  at  the  counter  and  enjoying  the  sea 
though  not  unwelcome  wage  which  is  usually  doled  out 
him  in  his  third  year,  even  though  we  reproach  him  for 
fastidious  scrupulosity  in  the  performance  of  his  toilet. 
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the  large  houses  also  the  hours  for  nocturnal  perambulations 
are  more  strictly  limited,  and  the  defaulters  are  in  addition 
fined.  Our  youth  will  also  obtain  a  grander  idea  of  business 
habits,  punctuality  and  regularity,  which  the  man  in  a  smaller 
business  may  possibly  have  a  tendency  to  disregard. 

And  now  lastly  he  will  have  no  time  on  week-days  for  his 
religious  duties.  He  must  crowd  all  these  into  that  terribly 
overloaded  day — Sunday.  What,  has  he  to  work  on  Sunday 
you  will  ask  ?  Well,  no  1  not  exactly,  but  see  what  he  has 
to  do  on  Sunday.  In  the  first  place  having  worked  till  mid- 
night or  later  of  the  previous  day — he  cannot  be  expected  to 
rise  very  early,  he  probably  has  to  wait  a  time  for  his 
breakfast,  and  then  to  prepare  for  and  attend  Mass,  then  he 
must  take  a  run  home  to  see  mother,  or  to  visit  his  sisters, 
his  cousins  and  his  aunts,  and  he  has  been  home  scarcely  an 
hour,  it  seems,  when  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  started.  Having  done  our  best  to  place  matters 
before  **  our  boy's"  parents  in  as  clear  a  light  as  possible,  we 
would  in  conclusion  exhort  them  most  earnestly  to  remember 
that  masters  are  but  human,  and  the  best  of  them  not 
immaculate ;  the  companions  and  others  with  whom  our 
youth  may  have  intercourse,  imperfect.  It  is  therefore  their 
duty  to  search  diligently  for  a  good  master,  who  has  a  well- 
regulated  and  disciplined  house,  and  attends  not  only  to 
business  but  to  the  morals  of  his  employes.  To  bind  a  youth 
to  an  immoral  master  (and  we  regret  to  add  there  are  many 
such)  in  a  disorderly  house,  with  loose  and  wicked  compan- 
ions, for  a  week  may  do  infinite  mischief.  What  then  it 
bound  for  years  ?^ 

HYMN  US    S^°-    CAROLO. 

Coeli  fruentem  gloria 

Patrem  canamus  Carolum, 
Qui  nos  Deo  gratissimam 
Oblationem  docuit. 

Ab  ipsa  pueritia 

Sic  diligebat  pauperes, 
Ut  Abbatiae  redditus 
Daret  totos  egentibus 

Romae  degens  honoribus, 

Rebus,  pompis,  abhorruit ; 
Sacerdos  factus  omnibus 
Renuntiare  voluit. 

O  qui  **  Nunc  coepi "  dicere 
*    Mane  solebas,  impetra 
Ut  Christi  amor  indies 
In  nostris  crescat  cordibus. 
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Lux  mundi,  Pastor  optime, 
Da  populo  cor  docile  ; 
Et  partem  da  pastoribus 
Tuae  solicitudinis. 

Urgente  pestis  tempore, 
Te  duce,  vitam  ponere 
Non  dubitemus  hostiam 
Amoris  erga  proximum. 

Sic  ut  vivamus,  da  Deus, 

Da  Pater,  Fili,  Spiritus ; 
Et  hora  mortis  alacres 
Dicamus  **  Ecce  venio."     Amen. 

W.J.B.R. 

The  following  Letter  has  been  received  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Canon  Benoit,  from  one  of  the  Mill  Hill 
Fathers  who  is  with  the  Troops  in  Afghanistan. 

My  dear  Father  Rector, — If  the  reports  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  this  province  since  I  last  wrote  to  you  have  reached 
you,  and  be  according  to  truth,  I  feel  sure  you  must  have 
but  little  hopes  of  my  safety,  and  must  have  counted  me 
among  the  dead. 

I  wrote  to  you  in  the  beginning  of  July,  telling  you  that  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  accompany  the  Brigade  which  was  to 
be  sent  to  Ginichk  to  assist  Wali  Shere  Ali  Khan  in  his 
attempt  to  prevent  the  Herdti  troops  under  Eyoub  Khan  from 
marching  on  Candahar.  We  started  on  the  5th,  and  reached 
Ginichk  on  the  nth  July.  The  distance  between  Candahar 
and  Ginichk  is  about  eighty  miles.  On  account  of  the 
intense  heat  and  the  scarcity  of  water  we  performed  the 
greater  part  of  the  journey  at  night.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  14th  July,  as  we  were  moving  our  camp  to  a  spot 
which  was  considered  more  capable  of  being  defended,  the 
news  was  brought  that  the  greater  part  of  Wali*s  troops  had 
deserted,  taking  with  them  the  six  guns  which  the  English 
presented  the  Wali  a  few  months  ago,  and  were  on  their  way 
to  join  Eyoub  Khan  on  the  Herat  road.  A  part  of  our 
Brigade  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  deserters  and  recapture 
the  guns.  Our  way  lay  across  a  tract  of  country  where 
there  are  no  regular  roads,  and  where  two  or  three  rivers  had 
to  be  forded.  As  it  took  a  long  time  to  get  our  guns  across 
the  rivers,  the  deserters  were  able  to  get  some  miles  in 
advance,  but  when  they  saw  they  were  being  pursued  they 
took  up  a  position  on  a  hill  and  prepared  for  battle.  As 
soon  as  our  men  came  within  gunshot  the  enemy  began  to 
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fire,  and  kept  them  at  a  distance  for  some  time.  One  of  the 
first  balls  from  the  enemy's  guns  fell  near  my  feet,  but  did 
not  hurt  me.  The  firing  lasted  about  two  hours.  The 
enemy  fled  and  left  the  guns.  It  is  supposed  they  lost  about 
200  men.      None  of  ours  were  killed  and  only  four  wounded. 

As  it  was  discovered  that  Eyoub  Khan  was  trying  to  get  to 
Candahar  without  coming  near  our  camp,  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  after  the  battle  of  Ginichk  we  started  on  the  return 
journey  towards  Candahar.  We  halted  at  ten  o'clock  next 
morning,  having  got  over  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  On 
the  next  day  we  marched  another  ten  miles,  and  took  up 
a  position  in  a  spot  which  commanded  the  two  roads  leading 
to  Candahar.  Here  we  waited  a  week  without  seeing  any 
sign  of  the  enemy's  appearing.  The  most  contradictory 
reports  were  brought  to  our  camp.  At  one  time  Eyoub  was 
said  to  be  only  a  few  miles  from  our  camp,  and  to  have 
40,000  men  and  30  guns  ;  then  he  was  said  to  have  lost 
heart  and  to  be  retreating  towards  Herat.  At  another  time 
he  was  reported  to  have  only  2,000  men  and  six  guns,  &c., 
&c.  About  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  26th  our  spies 
came  in  and  reported  that  about  2,000  of  Eyoub's  cavalry 
had  got  into  the  village  of  Maiwand  or  Miwand,  a  place 
about  ten  miles  Irom  our  camp.  •  As  the  report  seemed 
trustworthy,  orders  were  given  to  pack  up  everything,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  move  to  Maiwand  in  the  early  morning.  We 
started  about  six  a.m.  I  was  with  the  advance  guard.  When 
we  were  about  three  miles  from  the  village  I  got  on  a  hill  to 
look  round  the  country,  and  I  saw  the  whole  of  Eyoub's  army 
coming  down  the  slope  of  another  hill  and  going  towards  the 
village.  It  seemed  to  me  an  immense  multitude,  in  com- 
parison of  which  our  little  Brigade  seemed  as  nothing.  I 
felt  that  we  were  entrapped  and  that  something  dreadful  was 
going  to  happen.  As  we  continued  our  march  I  prepared 
myself  for  death  as  well  as  I  could,  and  when  we  came  near 
the  enemy  I  got  on  a  hill,  from  which  we  could  see  our 
people,  and  according  to  previous  agreement  I  gave  absolu- 
tion **  omnibus  dispositis."  As  soon  as  the  two  armies  came 
within  gunshot  of  each  other  the  battle  began  with  dreadful 
fury.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  reports  about  the 
strength  of  the  Herat  army  and  the  large  number  of  its  guns 
were  but  too  true.  Cannon  balls  and  bullets  began  to  fall  on 
every  side  of  us,  and  made  dreadful  havoc  among  our  men. 
After  an  hour  or  two  we  were  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  all  hope  was  lost,  for  I 
could  not  see  how  any  of  us  could  escape  alive. 

The  fight  had  commenced  about  10  or  11  a.m.,  and,  when 
we  had  lost  about  half  our  Infantry  and  the  enemy  showed 
no  signs  of  retiring,  at  about  3  p.m.  the  General  ordered  the 
retreat  to  be  sounded  and  all  to  move  to  try  to  force  a  way 
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out  of  the  terrible  circle  of  fire  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 
We  managed  to  break  through,  although  cannon  ball  kept 
falling  among  us,  and  wfe  were  hotly  pursued  by  the  Heratis, 
and  now  began  a  scene  which  is  beyond  description.  Worn 
out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  even  those  who  were  not 
wounded  had  scarcely  strength  to  move,  much  less  to  resist 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Most  of  the  Wounded  had  to  be  left 
on  the  field.  Only  a  few  of  those  who  had  been  wounded  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fight  had  been  attended  to  by  the 
doctors  and  had  been  placed  on  stretchers,  but  in  the  panic 
the  bearers  threw  down  their  burdens  and  left  the  wounded 
to  look  out  for  themselves.  In  utter  despair  of  escaping, 
some  more  rose  to  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives.  Volley 
after  volley  was  fired  upon  us  until  the  enemy  had  driven  us 
into  a  barren  desert,  where  we  were  likely  to  be  killed 
without  cannon  ball  or  bullet.  I  think  that,  if  I  live  a 
hundred  years,  the  horrors  I  saw  and  felt  in  che  passage 
through  that  dreadful  desert  will  ever  cause  me  to  shudder 
when  I  recall  them  to  mind.  It  was  about  four  p.m.  when 
we  entered  the  desert,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  across. 
The  orders  were,  for  all  who  could  to  make  for  Candahar,  a 
distance  of  over  40  miles.  Many  had  thrown  the  baggage  to 
the  ground  and  were  riding  on  the  baggage  animals,  but  soon 
their  strength  began  to  fail,  and  many,  especially  the 
wounded,  fell  to  the  ground.  The  sight  of  the  dead  and 
dying  along  the  road  was  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  Even 
dogs  laid  down  and  died  for  want  of  water.  It  will  scarcely 
be  believed  in  England,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  true,  that 
some,  even  the  officers,  broke  open  the  medicine  chests  and 
drank  the  medicines  to  save  themselves  from  perishing  of 
thirst.  Soon  after  daybreak  we  reached  the  end  of  the 
desert  and  found  water,  the  sight  of  which  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  many  who,  perhaps,  had  not  wept  since  their 
childhood.  But  we  were  obliged  to  hasten  forward,  for  the 
cry  was  raised  that  the, enemy's  cavalry  was  not  far  off,  a 
report  which  the  sound  of  cannon  soon  confirmed.  The 
people  of  the  villages,  too,  fired  upon  us  as  we  passed,  so 
that  many  who  had  escaped  the  battle-field  and  the  dreadful 
desert  were  killed  in  sight  of  Candahar.  It  was  evident  that 
the  people  of  the  whole  province  had  heard  of  our  defeat, 
and  were  up  in  arms  against  us.  More  dead  than  alive  we 
reached  Candahar  in  the  evening  of  the  28th,  but  the 
garrison  had  to  turn  out  to  clear  a  way  for  us  by  shot  and 
shell.  The  cantonments  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
Afghans  were  turned  out  of  the  city  for  fear  of  their  opening 
the  gates  to  the  Heratis.  The  same  evening  the  expelled 
citizens  set  fire  to  the  cantonments,  and  so  destroyed  all  the 
property  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  our  rooms. 
It  is  now  a  fortnight  since  the  siege  began  and  reinforcements 
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have  not  yet  arrived.  Our  force  is  too  small  to  go  out  to 
attack  the  Heritis ;  so  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  hold  our 
own.  A  very  great  deal  of  labour  has  been  gone  through  to 
make  the  city  safe.  The  walls  have  been  patched  up,  the 
gates  have  been  plated  with  iron,  and  forty  miles  ot  telegraph 
wire  have  been  used  in  making  entanglements  outside  the 
walls.  Our  soldiers  have  not  been  able  to  take  off  their 
clothes  since  we  entered  the  place,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
sleep  in  the  streets  and  on  the  walls,  so  as  to  be  ready  in 
case  of  an  attack.  Eyoub  Khan  has  guns  placed  on  the  hills 
and  sends  shot  and  shell  into  the  city  every  day.  One  of 
these  shells  has  just  burst  a  few  yards  from  the  tent  in  which 
I  am  writing,  but  has  killed  nobody.  The  telegraph  wires 
are  cut,  and  as  there  can  be  no  post,  we  are  quite  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  I  do  not 
know  when  I  can  send  this  letter  I  will  not  date  it  yet. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  you  should  expect  me  to  tell  you 
something  of  the  part  I  have  taken  in  these  terrible  events, 
but  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have,  indeed,  passed  through 
dreadful  dangers,  but  that  my  escape  from  them  has  seemed 
so  nearly  miraculous,  that  I  hesitate  to  say  more  about  them, 
for  fear  that,  coming  from  myself,  the  description  might  seem 
exaggerated.  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  escape  to  the  prayers  of 
my  brethren,  and  hope  they  will  thank  God  for  me.    . 

August  15th. — As  our  chapel  has  had  to  be  turned  into  an 
hospital  I  said  Mass  this  morning  in  a  large  tent.  Only 
about  twenty  persons  could  come,  as  nearly  all  are  employed 
either  on  guard  or  on  working  parties  about  the  Fort.  I  can 
now  only  have  Mass  on  the  Sundays,  and  even  then  it  is  a 
difficult  matter,  as  shot  and  shell  keep  passing  over  or  near 
our  tent.  This  is  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  seige,  and  we 
have  not  yet  been  relieved  by  reinforcements.  An  inner  wall 
has  been  constructed  round  that  part  of  the  city  in  which  we 
are  now  living.  It  is  principally  made  of  sacks  of  sand  and 
flour.  60,000  sacks  of  flour  have  been  used  in  its  con- 
struction, but  as  we  use  up  a  large  number  of  them  daily  the 
wall  will  not  long  retain  its  present  dimensions. 

August  17th. — We  had  another  sad  affair  yesterday.  For 
several  days  past  we  have  been  in  great  danger  from  the 
constant  firing  which  has  proceeded  from  some  villages  about 
a  mile  from  the  city  walls,  where  some  of  the  Herdti  troops 
seem  to  have  taken  up  their  quarters.  At  4.30  yesterday 
morning  about  700  of  our  men  were  ordered  to  leave  the  city 
and  proceed  and  attack  these  villages.  This  was  a  most 
difficult  task,  as  these,  like  all  Afghan  villages,  are  well 
fortified  with  walls  portholed.  We  were  again  outnumbered. 
The  fighting  lasted  about  four  hours.  The  Heritis  held 
their  own,  although  about  2,000  of  them  are  supposed  to 
have  been  killed.     Our  loss  was   180  killed  and  wounded 


Amoijg  the  killed  were  one  general  and  seven  or  eight  officers. 
One  of  the  two  Protestant  ministers  went  outside  the  gate 
when  the  battle  seemed  over,  but  he  was  at  once  fired  upon 
and  wounded  in  two  or  three  places.  He  died  a  few  hours 
afterwards.  I  advised  him  not  to  go  out  of  the  gate,  as  there 
was  then  nothing  to  be  done,  as  all  our  wounded  men  had 
been  got  in  except  one  or  two  that  were  being  brought  in  by 
the  doctors  ;  but  when  I  left  the  place  he  went  out  and  was 
at  once  shot  down.  He  was  a  most  kind-hearted  man,  and 
was  always  very  civil  and  obliging  to  me. 

As  the  Herdtis  forced  us  back  into  the  city  most  of  our 
dead  had  to  be  left  where  they  fell.  This  was  the  case  even 
with  the  General  who  was  killed.  One  of  my  poor  men  died 
of  his  wounds  as  soon  as  brought  in,  ^nd  before  I  could  do 
anything  for  him.  Two  others  died  during  the  day,  after 
having  made  their  confessions  and  receiving  Extreme 
Unction.  One  of  these  men  had  completed  his  period  of 
service  (21  years)  and  became  entitled  to  a  pension  on  the 
very  day  of  his  death.  I  have  also  lost  my  poor  clerk,  the 
soldier  who  used  to  serve  my  mass  every  morning,  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  gained  another  intercessor  before  the  throne  of 
God.  God  has  his  saints  in  every  condition  of  life,  so  are 
they  to  be  found  even  among  soldiers.  It  has  been  my  lot 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  my  life  among  persons  trained 
near  the  holy  sanctuary,  but  I  must  say  I  have  never  yet 
known  anyone  who  seemed  to  me  holier  than  this  soldier. 
He  was  the  only  weekly  communicant  I  had,  and,  I  may 
say,  almost  the  only  consolation  in  my  work  among  the 
soldiers.  I  had  not  long  been  among  our  Catholic  soldiers 
before  I  discovered  how  dreadfully  ignorant  and  indifferent 
most  of  them  are  in  matters  of  religion  and  the  affairs  of 
their  souls,  but  the  present  crisis  has  proved  to  me  that 
things  are  in  a  much  worse  state  than  I  had  even  suspected. 
Here  they  are  now  daily  and  hourly  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  enemy ;  they  have  seen  their  comrades  fall  by  hundreds 
round  about  them,  and  they  know  and  see  that  they  them- 
selves may  fall  at  any  moment,  and  yet  only  few  of  them 
have  shown  any  desire  of  confession,  although  many  of  them 
have  not  received  the  sacjaments  for  years.  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  add  that  the  Catholic  officers  hete  have  shown  a 
bright  example  in  the  practice  of  their  religion.  They  have 
been  most  regular  in  attending  Mass  and  in  receiving  the 
sacraments,  and  are  so  even  now,  when,  on  the  loss  of  so 
many  officers,  their  duties  are  very  heavy  and  burdensome. 
So  far  only  one  Catholic  officer  has  been  killed  and  one 
wounded.  The  latter  is  the  nephew  of  Sir  Humphrey  De 
Trafford.  He  is  now  out  of  danger.  I  have  received  very 
great  kindness  from  all  the  officers,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  of  the  garrison,  but  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  ask 
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the  prayers  of  my  brethren  in  an  especial  manner  for  a 
son  of  one  of  the  benefactresses  of  our  Society,  Captain 
Slade,  who  has  been  unmeasured  in  his  kindness  and  attention 
to  me,  both  here  at  Candahar  and  also  during  the  expedition 
to  Ginichk.  This  good  man  has  won  golden  opinions  for 
the  valour  he  showed  in  the  late  engagements,  and  for  his 
attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 

August  26th. — No  reinforcements  yet.  Yesterday  morning 
it  was  found  that  Eyoub  Khan  had  moved  his  army  from  the 
immediate  vicininty  of  the  city,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
large  village,  where  we  lost  so  many  of  our  men  on  the  i6th, 
had  all  fled.  The  General  rode  out  to  see  the  village  and 
found  that  the  bodies  of  our  men  were  still  lying  unburied 
where  they  fell.  General  Primrose  at  once  gave  orders  that 
a  large  party  should  go  out  to  collect  and  bury  the  remains. 
About  200  soldiers  were  sent  out  as  a  guard.  The  bodies 
had  been  stripped  of  their  clothes  by  the  Heritis,  and  the 
heads  of  many  of  them  taken  away.  The  vultures  too  had 
been  feeding  upon  them.  They  were  in  a  frightful  state  of 
decomposition,  and  the  smell  proceeding  from  them  was 
intolerable.  Over  fifty  were  collected,  and  out  of  this 
number  only  five  could  be  identified.  When  all  the  remains 
had  been  collected  they  were  laid  in  a  trench  and  the  funeral 
service  was  read  over  them. 

Sept.  4th. — Long  before  this  can  reach  you,  you  will  have 
learnt  from  the  papers  that  General  Robert's  force  reached 
here  on  Aug.  3rst,  and  after  a  hard  fought  battle  completely 
routed  the  Herdtis. 

To  my  great  joy,  F.  Brown  is  now  here.  As  he  has  been 
unwell  for  some  time,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  him  here.  He 
is  now  in  much  better  health  than  he  has  been. 

I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  this  clumsy  letter.  I  intended 
to  rewrite  it,  but  I  cannot  get  time  to  do  so,  so  I  must  send 
it  as  it  is. 

I  send  my  most  affectionate  regards  to  all  at  Mill  Hill,  to 
its  old  inmates  as  well  as  its  new  ones  to  whom  I  wish  every 
success  possible,     I  remain  your  obedient  son, 

THOMAS  JACKSON. 
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A  correspondent  of  the  Globe,  referring  to  Fr.  Jackson,  says : 
•'  We  have  three  clergymen  in  Candahar — one  Church  of  England,  one 
missionary  and  one  Roman  Catholic.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  best  and 
bravest  men  I  ever  met.  We  are  great  friends,  as  he  was  for  some  time 
at  Quetta,  where  I  was  able  to  show  him  some  kindness.  I  never  saw  a 
man  more  earnestly  devoted  to  his  work  and  duty  On  every  march  he 
walked  the  whole  way  in  his  long  black  gown  amongst  the  European 
soldiers,  talking  to  and  encouraging  them.  During  the  action  on  the  27th 
I  saw  him  walking  about  in  the  thickest  of  the  fire  quite  unconcernedly ; 
and  during  the  terrible  night  of  retreat  I  saw  him  twice,  once  walking  and 
once  on  a  baggage  camel." 
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GEOFFREY  HILL. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

GEOFFREY  took  an  opportunity  of  a  quiet  hour  with 
his  father  and  began  the  history  of  his  doubts.  Step 
by  step,  he  recounted  the  path  along  which  he  had  been 
treading,  and  which  had  brought  him  to  his  present 
resolution. 

**  I  love  my  church,"  he  said  with  a  momentary  colour 
flushing  his  pallid  cheek."  But  I  do  not  wholly  comprehend 
her,  and  I  will  no  longer  stand  up  before  men  and  teach 
uncertain  doctrine.'* 

**  All  this  is  very  fine  talking,  Geoffrey,"  replied  the  old 
gentleman.  **  But  do  you  seriously  mean  that  you  intend  to 
give  up  your  duties  and  relinquish  your  clerical  position  and 
make  your  family  ashamed  of  you ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake 
of  a  mere  whim  ?  Do  you  suppose.  Sir,  that  the  Church  of 
England,  which  contents  such  good  and  such  clever  men  as 
it  numbers  within  it,  ought  not  to  content  you  ?  Perhaps  you 
have  got  some  wild  idea  of  perfection  floating  in  your  brain, 
Geofi'rey ;  if  so,  cast  it  out,  for  no  church  on  earth  will  be 
perfect." 

**  I  know  it,"  and  the  tone  was  sad.  "  It  is  not  because 
of  the  imperfections  ol  my  church  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  I 
cannot  occupy  my  place  among  her  clergy.  Father,  can  you 
not  see  what  I  mean  ?  Can  you  not  see  that  doctrines  must 
be  true  or  un-true  and  until  I  have  light  upon  them  I  am 
incompetent  to  teach  others  ?  You  speak  of  my  bringing 
shame  upon  my  family ;  I  cannot  admit  it :  sorrow  I  may 
bring  them,  I  have  weighed  it  all  and  this  thought  has 
sealed  my  lips  longer  than  it  ought  to  have  done,  for  there  is 
something  far,  far  beyond  the  approbation  and  happiness  of 
one's  best  friends  ;  but  the  only  shame  would  be,  if  against 
my  conscience  and  for  worldly  position  I  stood  up  to  preach 
to  others  what  I  do  not  believe  with  my  own  heart.  That 
would  be  my  position  if  I  came  to  Earlham  and  propagated 
the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  my  predecessor." 

"  Hang  doctrines,"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  getting  angry. 
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**  What  IS  to  hinder  you  just  reading  the  Church  prayers  every 
Sunday,  and  preaching  a  quiet  neat  little  sermon  which  can 
offend  nobody  ?  That  is  all  you  would  be  expected  to  do  in 
Earlham,  at  any  rate." 

**  My  idea  of  duty,  a  clergyman's  duty,  is  different,'*  replied 
Geoffrey.  "  If  men  and  women  are  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  they  ought  to  be  so  on  principle,  not  because 
they  were  brought  up  in  it.  How  can  they  be  true  and  loyal 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church  if  they  do  not  hold  the 
doctrines  of  that  church  ?  and  how  hold  them  if  they  are 
matters  of  uncertainty  ?" 

**  Don't  split  hairs,  and  chop  logic  with  me,"  cried  Mr. 
Hill.  "  It's  a  mere  subterfuge,  Geoffrey  ;  there  is  something 
more  in  all  this  than  meets  the  eye.  Are  you  going  to  be  a 
turn-coat  ?" 

"  I  have  no  such  prospect,"  returned  the  clergyman  with 
the  light  of  perfect  sincerity  in  his  face.  **  I  am  going  to  do 
absolutely  nothing  but  strive  to  find  out  what  is  the  teaching 
of  our  church." 

"  Then  you  are  a  fool  for  your  pains,"  was  the  retort. 
"  You  will  find  out  nothing  more  than  you  know  now." 

**  That,  Sir,  is  a  very  bad  argument  in  the  Church's  favour. 
If  she  has  a  positive  teaching,  if  this  teaching  is  true,  it 
follows  that  it  is  discoverable." 

"  Then  don't  talk  any  more  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Hill. 
"  You  drive  me  out  of  all  patience,  Geoffrey,  and  then  I  lose 
my  temper  and  say  things  I  shall  be  sorry  for  afterwards. 
And  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  such  a  comfort  to  us  in 
our  old  age  !  Over  and  over  again,  Geoffrey,  I  have  thought 
it  out,  and  pictured  you,  as  son  and  clergyman  in  one,  being 
by  my  death-bed,  and  been  glad  to  think  that  your  voice  and 
none  other  should  read  the  burial  service  over  my  grave  and 
your  mother's.  It  is  hard  to  have  all  our  hopes  swept  away ; 
and  you  our  only  son." 

The  trembling  of  Geoffrey's  hands,  a  nervous  twitching  of 
his  lace,  were  the  only  outward  signs  of  his  emotion,  but  he 
felt  inexpressibly  touched  by  his  father's  sorrow.  "  God 
knows,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  cannot  do  what  I  know  is  wrong; 
I  should  be  a  false-hearted  traitor  if,  feeling  as  I  do,  I  came 
to  Earlham.  Yet,  Father,  all  these  hopes  you  have  built 
upon  me  are  not  for  ever  swept  away.  Only  for  a  time, 
surely  only  for  a  time  must  I  lay  down  my  ministry  and  walk 
apart  from  its  sacred  duties.  Surely  God  will  hear  my 
constant  prayer  and  prant  me  light,  and  then  I  shall  return, 
not  indeed  to  Earlham,  ior  another  will  have  taken  my 
vacant  place,  but  to  some  other  field  wherein  1  may,  with 
renewed  health  of  body  and  enlightened  mind,  do  God's  work 
among  my  fellow-men." 

"  Amen,"  responded  the  old  gentleman  sadly,  for  he  could 
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not  longer  feel  anger  against  a  son  who,  if  mistaken,  was  so 
honest  in  avowing  his  doubts.  "  All  the  same,  Geoflfrey.  I 
doubt  such  a  happ}'  ending :  it  strikes  me  you  have  set  out 
upon  a  path  which  there  is  no  retracing.  I  had  almost 
sooner  you  had  died  in  your  childhood  than  grow  up  to 
disappoint  our  hopes  like  this,"  and  he  left  the  room  seeing 
that  entreaty  and  argument  were  alike  useless.  He  strolled 
out  into  the  garden  and  Geoffrey  from  the  window  noticed 
how  old  he  looked,  how  the  once  upright  figure  was  beginning 
to  bend,  and  then  he  saw  his  mother  come  towards  her 
husband  and  link  her  arm  in  his  and  the  young  man  knew 
they  were  talking  of  him,  and  the  sorrow  he  was  causing 
them.  "  I  cannot  bear  it,"  he  murmured.  **  I  must  get 
away  from  here  lest  their  regret  un-man  me,  and  besides  I 
have  much  to  do.  There  is  my  London  parish  and  my  home 
to  be  arranged  about ;  yes,  I  will  go  back  to-morrow." 

He  told  them  this  when  they  all  met  at  the  supper-table, 
a  silent  sorrowful  party  ;  and,  as  he  began  to  speak,  Margaret 
began  to  sob  aloud.  **  For  God's  sake,  Margaret,  don't 
make  things  harder  for  me,"  exclaimed  Geoffrey,  and  then 
turning  to  his  mother  he  repeated  that  he  must  be  getting 
back  to  town  for  there  was  much  to  be  settled  before  he 
could  give  up  his  parish.  "  I  need  not  take  my  sister  from 
you,"  he  said.  **  In  fact  it  will  spare  her  pain  of  every  kind 
if  she  does  not  return  at  all,  and  for  the  short  remaining  time 
I  can  manage." 

But  Miss  Hill  would  not  be  thus  disposed  of.  **  I  always 
knew  it  would  come  to  this,"  she  sobbed.  "  Always — ever 
since  Geoffrey  began  to  advocate  a  single  life.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  this  Ritualism  which  has  led  him  astray,  and 
then  came  choral  services,  and  daily  prayers,  and  floral 
decorations  and  now  he  is  giving  up  his  church  altogether. 
Yes,  I  always  knew  what  the  end  would  be  ;  but  I  shall  go 
back  with  Geoffrey  to-morrow,  and  remain  with  him  to  the 
very  last." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  interrupted  old  Mr.  Hill.  "  You  are  talking 
like  a  woman  ;  only  that  of  course  is  to  be  expected,  but  you 
need  not  talk  like  a  silly  woman.  And  Geoffrey  is  not  giving 
up  his  church,  he's  only  taking  a  rest  for  a  time ;  he  has 
been  ordained,  and  once  a  priest,  always  a  priest,  you 
know." 

"Don't  say  priest,"  cried  Margaret.  **  It  will  come  to 
that  I  fear,  but  he  isn't  gone  so  far  yet" 

**  Well  then  I'll  say  parson,  if  you  like  it  better,  my  dear,'* 
was  the  reply,  and  then  he  added,  **  By  the  way  Geoffrey, 
you  have  not  told  me  upon  what  you  intend  to  exist  during 
your  seclusion,  nor  where  you  are  going." 

**  I  shall  exist  very  well.  Sir,  upon  my  own  small  personal 
income,  for  my  requirements  will  be  small.     As  to  where  I 
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shall  go  I  have  not  yet  determined,  but  probably  I  shall 
travel." 

"  The  best  thing  you  can  do.  It  will  divert  your  mind 
which  is  in  a  morbid  state  ;  you've  been  giving  way  to  too 
much  introspection,  Geoffrey,  and  it  has  affected  you  mentally 
and  physically.  Yes,  go  abroad  by  all  means  and  shake  off 
this  depression  under  the  brighter  skies  of  France  or  sunny 
Italy." 

"  Oh  1  don't  send  him  there,"  implored  poor  Margaret. 
"  If  he  goes  to  a  Catholic  country,  he  will  be  perverted,  mark 
my  words."  * 

"Pooh,  nonsense,  not  he,"  said  Mr.  Hill.  "  But  suppose 
we  don't  argue  any  more  about  it,  Geoffrey  has  made  up 
his  mind  and  it  is  useless  trying  to  turn  him,  he  will  hnd  out 
his  mistake  if  youlet  him  alone." 

Geoffrey  took  advantage  of  the  moment  to  light  his 
candle  and  retire,  pleading  with  much  truth  that  he  was 
weary ;  his  father  and  mother  remained  a  little  longer  talking 
with  Margaret. 

"  I  cannot  think  what  all  the  poor  people  will  do  without 
him,"  she  said  mournfully.  "  Mistaken  and  wrong  as  I  must 
consider  our  poor  Geoffrey  to  be,  he  has  been  so  good,  so 
self-denying.  li  you  could  only  see  him  going  out  through 
all  weathers  to  the  sick  and  dying,  and  hunting  up  the 
children  to  find  out  if  they  are  going  to  school  and  learning 
their  catechism.  And  a  penny  bank,  too  I  it  will  all  go  to 
ruin  if  Mr.  Lester,  the  present  curate,  is  promoted." 

"  Well,  well,  it's  a  great  disappointment,"  returned  her 
father.  "  But,  Margaret,  believe  me  there  is  no  use  whatever 
in  bothering  him,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  now  is  to  let  him 
alone  and  pray  that  he  may  come  to  his  senses."  Then  the 
sorrowful  party  broke  up,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of 
them  enjoyed  very  peaceful  rest  after  the  agitations  of  the 
day. 

Next  morning  the  young  clergyman  took  leave  of  his 
parents,  and  with  Margaret,  for  company,  went  back  to  his 
London  home  until  he  left  it  altogether,  and  then  it  was  that 
old  Esther  was  told  by  her  mistress  the  sorrowful  tidings  that 
Geoffrey  was  not  to  be  the  incumbent  of  Earlham. 

"Dear  heart,  and  that's  a  pity,"  said  the  old  woman.  "I'd 
been  a-counting  on  seeing  the  young  master  a-standing  up 
in  the  pulpit.  He'll  give  it  to  'em  well,  says  I  to  myself, 
knowing  as  he  were  no  stranger  here,  and  I  could  have  put 
him  up  to  the  ways  of  some  folks  there's  no  need  to  mention. 
Not  coming,  is  he  !  well  it  shows  there's  nothing  certain  in 
this  world  and  my  mind  misgave  me  ever  since  last  Wednes- 
day was  a  week,  and  I  dreamed  as  it  was  your  burying-day, 
Missis,  and  the  parson  who  read  the  prayers  over  you  was  in 
no-ways  like   our  Master   Geoffrey,"   with   which   cheerful 
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anecdote  Esther  retired  to  superintend  some  domestic  matter 
which  would  inevitably  go  wrong  in  her  absence. 

Mr,  Hill  and  his  sister  spoke  little  during  their  journey  ; 
probably  like  the  parrot  of  a  renowned  poem  they  "  thought 
the  more,"  but  when  they  stood  upon  the  step  of  their  home 
— the  home  where  they  had  been  so  happy  together — a  wistful 
look  came  into  Geoflfrey's  eyes. 

"  I  shall  not  come  in  and  out  and  about  these  busy  streets 
much  longer,"  he  said.  "  Dear  parish  !  how  I  have  loved  it 
and  my  work  in  it,  would  that  I  had  been  a  more  faithful 
labourer,  but  God  can  raise  up  someone  to  do  better  for  these 
people  than  I  have  done,'*  and  then  Martha  opened  the  door 
and  the  young  man  did  not  see  the  entreating  look  with 
which  Margaret  had  turned  to  him,  as  if  even  then  and  there 
she  would  have  urged  him  to  reconsider  it  all. 

The  news  soon  spread  about  that  the  Rev.  Geoffrey  Hill 
was  giving  up  the  parish,  feeling  his  health  unequal  to  the 
work,  and  then  if  not  before  the  people  shewed  how  they 
had  learned  to  love  him. 

It  moved  him  greatly  to  see  those  at  church  whom  he  had 
so  long  entreated  to  come  there,  yet  hitherto  entreated  in 
vain  ;  it  brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  when  rough  men  who  had 
many  a  time  resented  his  plain  speaking,  hung  about  the 
church-door  till  he  came  out  to  touch  their  hats  and  wish 
him  "  good  day."  And  then  Mrs.  Ward  with  her  inevitable 
baby  in  her  arms  and  two  or  three  scarcely  larger  babies 
dragging  at  her  untidy  skirts  "  made  bold  to  come  and  say 
as  she  hoped  all  this  talk  weren't  true  as  made  out  the 
clergyman  was  going  away.'* 

"  Yes,  quite  true  Mrs.  Ward,"  said  Geoffrey,  kindly.  "  I 
am  obliged  to  leave  my  people  but  I  shall  not  forget  them, 
nor  forget  to  pray  that  their  next  clergyman  may  help  them 
to  serve  God  better  than  I  have  done."  Upon  this  Mrs. 
Ward  burst  into  tears  which,  though  not  an  unusual  occurrence, 
deserves  now  to  be  recorded,  as  for  once  they  proceeded  from 
genuine  grief. 

"  Ah !  that's  bad  hearing  for  the  poor,'*  she  said.  "  I  was 
saying  to  my  master  that  if  it  were  true,  I  can't  think  how 
the  parish  is  going  to  do  without  you,  and  my  master  says  to 
me,  Polly,  says  he,  I'll  lay  anything  it's  all  lies.  You'd 
best  ask  the  parson  yourself,  he  says,  which  is  how  Tve 
took  the  liberty  of  coming  up  now,  sir." 

•*  I  hope  you  will  find  a  friend  to  care  for  you  in  all  your 
troubles  in  the  clergyman  who  is  coming,"  said  Geoffrey. 
**  If  you  have  any  regard  for  my  wishes,  I  ask  you  to  prove 
it  by  trying  to  lead  your  children  to  live  a  good  christian  life. 
That  is  my  most  earnest  desire  for  you  all,"  and  Mrs.  Ward 
was  so  honestly  overcome  that  she  never  thought,  till  after- 
wards, she  might  have  begged  for  something, 
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The  last  days  of  Geoffrey's  ministry  soon  came,  and  he 
gave  them  to  his  poor  who  had  never  seemed  so  dear  to  him. 
Every  trifling  negligence  in  their  regard,  and  few  of  such 
could  he  with  justice  be  accused  of,  seemed  to  rise  up  before 
him  and  move  him  to  wish  he  had  his  time  over  again  to 
employ  in  teaching  and  helping  those  committed  to  his  care. 

Every  little  feeling  of  weariness  in  his  work  was  a  grief 
now  when  he  thought,  not  of  his  toil  and  trouble  and  constant 
self-denial,  but  of  their  needs,  their  miseries,  their  strong  and 
almost  overpowering  temptations ;  in  such  retropections  he 
forgot  for  the  time  the  tide  of  perplexities  which  were  wont 
to  surge  into  his  brain. 

As  he  turned  into  Charles'  Buildings,  the  usual  idle  women 
loite|;ed  at  the  doors  looking  at  their  dirty  children  playing 
or  fighting  together  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment ;  but  the  ragged  urchins  stopped  to  make  their  bow 
or  curtsey,  and  the  women  said,  **  God  bless  you.  Sir,"  with 
a  civility  which  was  not  usual,  but  proceeded  from  the 
consciousness  that  the  clergyman  was  going  away  and  that 
he  had  been  a  good  friend  to  them  all. 

His  special  errand  was  to  a  poor  dying  woman  at  No.  5, 
whose  husband  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Hill's  most  objectionable 
parishioners  ;  it  had  been  no  easy  matter  at  times  for  the 
clergyman  to  gain  an  entrance,  and  if  gained  he  was 
accustomed  to  hear  epithets  the  reverse  of  complimentary 
following  him  up  the  stairs.  But  on  this  Friday  afternoon, 
though  Mullens  was  standing  smoking  in  the  door-way,  he 
moved  aside  and  touched  his  cap  which  encouraged  Geoffrey 
to  ask  him  how  his  wife  was  before  he  went  up  to  the  room 
where  he  knew  she  would  be  lying. 

"She's  mortal  bad.  Sir,"  said  the  man.  "  She'll  not  be 
here  long,  that's  certain,  and  she's  taking  on  wonderful  at 
the  thought  of  you  going  away,"  and  then  with  awkward 
sincerity  he  added,  **  I  know  I've  been  a  bit  rough  and 
oncivil.  Sir,  it  wouldn't  have  happened  but  for  the  drink,  and 
I  asks  your  pardon,  I  do." 

It  was  a  great  concession,  coming  from  such  an  one  as 
Mullens,  who  was  familiarly  known  in  the  Buildings  as 
**  Bully  Dick,"  from  his  propensity  for  quarrelling  and 
fighting  ;  it  was  very  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  clergyman 
who  had  often  been  sorely  puzzled  how  to  deal  with  him, 
and  other  kindred  spirits.  He  spoke  now  and  spoke 
earnestly  to  the  man  about  amending  his  ways,  and^  then 
passed  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  pay  his  last  visit  to  the  sick 
woman.  Mr.  Hill  like  nearly  all  young  men  had  felt 
ingratitude  and  insolence  keenly;  but  with  equal  or  even 
greater  keenness  he  felt  touched  by  the  affection  of  the  poor 
when  he  realized  it. 

Long  did  the  clergyman  stay  with  Mrs.  Mullens,  for  she 
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who  had  been  putting  away  the  thought  of  death  and  was  so 

hard  to  win  to  any  serious  considerations  felt  now  that  Mr. 

Hill  was  going  and  she  did  not  know  how  much  or  how  little 

help  would  come  to  her  through  the  voice  of  a  stranger. 

And  so  she  told  out  the  tale  of  a  sorely  tried  and  tempted 

life,  of  sins  small  and  great  which  filled  her  with  apprehension, 

strong    as    her    callous    indifference    had    hitherto   been. 

Daylight  was  now  gone  and  the  miserable  room  was  lighted 

by  a  piece  of  broken  candle  stuck  in  the  neck  of  an  empty 

medicine  bottle,  as  Geoffrey  gave  her  absolution  after  the 

form    his  church  prescribes,    and  kneeling,    repeated  the 

collect  following  wherein  he  prayed  that  that  might  in  her 

be   renewed   which  had  been  **  decayed  by  the  fraud  and 

malice  of  the  devil,  or  by  her  own  carnal  will  and  frailness." 

**  God  bless  you.  Sir,  and  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness. 

I'll  die  happy  now,"  said  the  sick  woman,  and  then  with  a 

mute  pressure  of  her  hand  Geoffrey  Hill  passed  out  of  the 

close  room,  and  homewards  under  the  starlit  summer  sky 

with  a  heart  full  of  inexpressible  yearning  over  these  poor 

whom  he  could  help  no  more. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

IT  is  November,  and  Mrs.  Lever  is  busy  in  preparations 
for  her  daughter's  marriage  with  Arthur  Grayburn,  now 
happily  arranged  after  many  difficulties. 

Margaret  Hill  is  settling  as  contentedly  as  she  can  into  the 
old  quiet  home  life  with  her  father  and  mother,  and  greatly 
pleased  whenever  a  letter  comes  to  them  from  Geoffrey. 

He  had  chosen  to  go  first  of  all  to  the  Channel  Isles,  and 
liking  them  well,  he  lingered  on  as  weeks  passed  by. 

It  was  here  that  a  pressing  invitation  came  to  him  to 
return  to  London  and  take  temporary  duty  in  one  of  its 
churches,  but  Geoffrey  knew  that  not  yet  could  he  be  a 
teacher  of  others,  not  yet  had  come  the  clearing  of  the  mists 
and  the  Divine  whisper,  **  this,  this  is  the  way." 

He  had  settled  himself  in  the  larger  island  for  a  time,  and 
he  grew  proud  of  it  as  people  do  who  linger  there  when  its 
crowd  of  summer  visitants  have  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  the  town  of  St.  Helier  sinks  into  its  normal  condition. 

Its  life  interested  Geoffrey ;  a  life  so  difterent  from  that  of 
England,  yet  sufficiently  suggestive  of  home  to  make  it  not 
altogether  strange  ;  but  in  one  thing  he  was  disappointed, 
that  its  religicus  aspect  presented  no  novelty,  and  High 
Church,  Low  Church  and  Broad  Church  had  its  own  repre- 
sentatives, while  Bethels,  Salems,  Ebenezer  chapels  had 
sprung  up  in  obscure  corners  and  found  supporters. 
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The  young  English  clergyman  became  well-known  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  peasant-women  in  their 
white  caps  and  wooden  sabots,  gave  him  a  friendly  nod  as 
he  passed  them  at  their  stalls  on  market  day ;  the  men,  who 
drove  in  the  lumbering  carts  from  outlying  villages,  began  to 
greet  him  as  some-one  belonging  to  the  place. 

But  better  than  in  town  or  country  was  Geoffrey  known  by 
the  sea,  for  that  was  where  he  loved  best  to  linger. 

In  his  home  letters  he  told  them  that  he  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  admire  it  most  when  it  lay  blue — an  intense  blue 
we  scarcely  know  in  England — and  calm  beneath  a  cloudless 
sky  even  though  it  was  November  ;  or,  when  the  waves  rose 
high  and  foamed  and  dashed  angrily  against  the  rocks,  and 
finally  broke  over  the  narrow  strip  of  roadway  up  to  the  very 
doors  of  the  little  cottages  on  the  shore.  Those  were  days 
when  the  interest  in  the  expected  mail  rose  high  ;  when,  after 
long  waiting,  it  was  signalled  as  arrived  at  Guernsey,  and 
likely  to  remain  there  until  the  elements  were  more  propitious; 
on  sunny  days  Geoffrey  lorgot  to  watch  the  flag-staff  which 
should  indicate  the  prospect  of  home  letters,  and  sitting  on 
the  rocks  at  Havre-des-pas  would  read  or  think  for  hours 
together. 

Sometimes  the  bronzed,  healthy  children  from  the  fisher- 
men's .houses  would  come  hovering  about  him  there,  and, 
almost  as  if  they  were  the  dirty  little  Arabs  of  his  old  parish, 
Geoffrey  would  talk  to  them  trying  to  intersperse  some 
teaching  with  the  stories  they  received  with  open-eyed 
delight  and  surprise. 

There  was  one  among  them,  a  boy  of  some  nine  years,  in 
whom  Mr.  Hill  took  a  special  interest,  for  it  was  he  who 
could  give  back  story  for  story,  and  tell  the  legends  in  which 
the  island  abounds.  He  could  lead  the  way  to  the  rock 
whereon  they  say  the  impress  ol  the  Virgin's  footstep  still 
remains,  thus  giving  its  name  to  the  little  place ;  or  when  the 
tide  was  low,  could  show  the  spot  where  his  mother  told  him 
the  good  St.  Helier  of  olden  time  made  his  lonely  dwelling, 
and  he  passed  his  nights  with  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  and  his 
days  in  fasting  and  prayer. 

Whoever  might  doubt  these  legendary  stories,  little  Pierre 
Le  Maistre  believed  them  every  one,  and  told  them  with  an 
air  of  confidence  which  went  far  to  convince  his  listeners. 

His  mother  was  rather  proud  of  the  notice  the  English 
clergyman  took  of  her  boy,  more  proud  and  glad  when  Pierre 
told  her  how  his  new  friend  questioned  him  about  his  faith— 
for  the  child  and  his  parents  were  Catholics.  To  detail  the 
workings  of  Geoffrey  Hill's  mind  at  this  time  would  be  but  to 
repeat  an  oft-told  story  of  mingled  light  and  darkness ;  of 
gathering  clouds  and  occasional  clearing  ;  of  study,  thought, 
and  fervent  prayer.    But  at  last  there  came  a  day,  when 
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weary  of  internal  debate,  weary  of  entertaining  vexed 
questions,  and  longing  unspeakably  for  peace  of  soul,  Geoffrey 
made  his  way  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Long,  very  long  he  stayed  there  ;  so  long  that  Pierre  Le 
Maistre — who,  seeing  his  friend  enter,  had  peeped  in  once  or 
twice  to  discover  his  purpose  there — wondered  what  this 
might  mean. 

Of  late,  Geoffrey  had  began  to  foresee  his  conversion  ;  of 
late  the  claim  of  Christ's  Church  to  be  a  Divine  Teacher  and 
thus  one  which  cannot  err,  had  seemed  growing  more  distinct, 
more  urgent ;  yet  he  hesitated. 

But  on  this  day,  while  the  brief  sunshine  faded  and  the 
evening  shadows  began  to  deepen  around  him,  kneeling  there 
in  the  silent  Church,  his  decision  was  made,  and  he  rose  at 
length  a  changed  man ;  as,  when  visibly  on  earth,  Christ  had 
given  sight  to  the  blind,  so  now  in  His  Eucharistic  Presence 
He  bestowed  the  gift  of  unclouded  Light  and  Geoffrey 
Hill  went  out  from  It  as  one  who  had  left  his  burden  there, 
murmuring  as  he  went,  **  Illuminare  his,  qui  in  tenebris,  et  in 
umbra  mortis  sedent :  ad  dirigendos  pedes  nostros  in  viam 
pacis." 

Next  day  he  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
when  the  tidings  of  this  step  reached  his  friends  no  one 
marvelled,  though  many  lamented  it. 

«•  And  what  'shall  you  do  now  ?"  wrote  old  Mr.  Hill,  to 
which  Geoffrey  could  but  answer  that  as  yet  he  knew  not ; 
he  must  wait  awhile  to  discern  God's  purposes  in  His  regard, 
and  such  waiting-time  he  should  pass  in  the  little  island 
wherein  he  had  found  peace  of  soul. 

Weeks  went  by,  and  the  year  was  drawing  near  its  closing  ; 
rough  weather  had  succeeded  the  late-lingering  autumn 
time. 

The  people  of  the  small  sea-coast  hamlet,  where  Mr.  Hill 
had  taken  up  his  abode,  had  been  prophesying  for  days  that 
a  storm  was  coming  ;  for  well  they  knew  the  meaning  of  those 
threatening  clouds  which  chased  each  other  across  the  sky, 
well  did  they  know  what  was  before  them  when  the  gulls 
flew  in-land  and  the  sea  grew  rougher  every  hour  until  it 
lashed  itself  furiously  against  the  rocks.  Christm  as  day  came ; 
the  glorious  holly  bushes  had  been  rifled,  and  wreaths  and 
mottos  decorated  the  churches  of  the  town  in  honour  of  the 
birth  of  Him  who  was  the  King  of  Kings.  Geoffrey  Hill 
had  received  Communion  in  the  early  morning,  and  with  a  heart 
full  of  un-utterable  thanksgiving  resolved  that  Christmas  for 
once  would  be  better  kept  by  him  alone  than  in  joining  any 
of  the  merry  family-parties  where  he  would  have  been 
welcome.  Christmas  is  ever  a  time  for  special  remembrance 
of  those  absent  from  us,  and  in  Mr.  Hill's  case  it  was  pecu- 
liarly so,  for  he  realized  that  something  more  than  sea  and 
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land  stretched  between  him  and  his  nearest  and  dearest,  a«d 
he  wondered  if  ever  again  they  should  profess  **  one  faith,  one 
baptism  ;*'  whether  it  might  be  his  joy  and  crdWn  to  win 
them  to  the  true  Church  of  Christ.  A  long  walk  upon>  the 
sea-shore  he  had  chosen  that  he  might  note  the  grandeur  of 
the  gathering  storm,  but  every  now  and  then  he  paused  to 
speak  to  the  women  who  stood  at  their  cottage  doors  looking 
seaward,  or  the  men  who  shook  their  heads  predicting  a  rough 
night's  work  and  danger  to  those  exposed  to  the  winds  and 
waves.  So  at  length  darkness  fell  upon  the  little  island ;  a 
darkness  uncheered  by  light  of  moon  or  glimmer  of  stars,  nor 
was  it  long  before  there  was  heard  a  signal  which  all  knew 
well — the  signal  of  some  vessel  in  distress. 

Furious  grew  the  storm  ;  and  Christmas  though  it  was — 
the  thunder  rolled  and  the  gleam  of  lightning  was  to  be  seen, 
and  the  news  spread  from  the  coast  to  the  town  that  a  Frendi 
boat  was  dashing  against  the  rocks  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
reach  the  harbour. 

Men  and  women  left  their  homes,  and  even  the  children 
came  out  to  look  as  a  little  boat  was  made  ready,  manned  by 
those  who  \yere  not  afraid  of  the  risk  of  life  ;  yet  only  Pierre 
Le  Maistre  noticed  as  they  pushed  off  from  the  shore  that 
his  friend  the  Englishman  was  of  the  party. 

The  child's  distress  was  great.  With  a  sort  ol  pre-visioaof 
coming  sorrow  he  cried,  "  Oh  !  he  will  die,  he  will  die,  and 
he  is  so  good  ;  he  is  no  more  a  Protestant  and  he  was  to  be  a 
priest,  he  told  me  that  he  hoped  by-and-by  it  would  be  so ;" 
nor  could  his  mother  comfort  him  as  together  they  watched 
amongst  the  little  crowd  who  waited  anxiously  the  return  of 
husbands,  or  sons,  or  friends. 

-  One  hour  passed — another ;  the  mingled  roar  of  sea  and 
wind  gathered  strength,  but  suddenly  there  was  a  shout  of 
joy,  for  some-one  discerned  the  shape  of  the  returning  boat, 
tossed  aud  struggling  indeed,  yet  nearing  the  shore.  A  few 
more  moments  and  there  was  another  shout,  for  it  was 
close  in,  and  all  who  had  gone  out  to  the  rescue  of  others 
were  saved. 

All  ?  ah !  no ;  the  quick  eye  of  little  Le  Maistre  has 
noticed  the  absence  of  his  friend  and  he  utters  his  name  in  a 
shriek  which  rises  far  and  far  above  the  shrieking,  moaning 
wind;  and  the  crowd  of  people  now  gathered  there  look 
mntely  at  one  another  and  then  exclaim  "  The  English 
gentleman — Mr.  Hill — where  is  he  ?" 

The  rough  fishermen  knew  that  he  had  been  with  them  on 
the  sea,  for  was  not  he  the  very  foremost  in  hurrying  the  few 
women  on  the  ill-fated  vessel  into  the  boat  which  had  come 
to  save  them  ?  had  he  not  encouraged  the  most  timid  with 
words  of  hope  and  trust  in  a  God  mightier  than  wind  or 
wave? 
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But  he  was  missing,  and  in  the  belief  that  he  had  beenJeft 
on  the  wreck  the  boat  was  put  out  to  sea,  and  strong  arms 
and  strong  hearts  struggle  to  reach  him  'ere  it  is  too  late. 

And  Geoflfrey  ?  Well,  he  had  forgotten  himself,  forgotten 
his  own  life  and  had  turned  back  believing,  though  it  was 
but  a  fancy,  that  he  had  heard  a  smothered  cry  for  help,  and 
in  the  general  confusion  and  haste  none  missed  him, 
and  when  he  looked,  the  boat  was  off  and  making  for  the 
shore. 

There  then  he  stood ;  clinging  to  the  splintering  vessel 
and  knowing  that  the  next  time  the  waves  drove  it  against 
the  rocks  it  would  probably  sink  beneath  the  foaming  boiling 
water.  Who  can  tell  what  were  his  thoughts  in  those 
nK>nients  ;  perhaps  of  faces  he  would  never  see  again,  of 
friends  well-loved  and  distant,  of  work  he  had  done  and 
still  more  of  work  he  had  hoped  to  do  in  the  future  for  God's 
glory.  More  likely  still,  did  he  think  of  One  very  near  to  him 
there  in  his  lonely  peril.  Who  that  very  morning  had  been 
his  guest,  who  had  spoken  peace  to  the  tempest  of  his  soul, 
and  Who  could  now  if  He  willed  it  as  easily  and  as  swiftly 
speak  peace  to  the  tumultuous  waves,  even  as  in  the  olden 
days  when  to  his  disciples  He  had  said,  '*  Be  not  afraid." 

Dimly  could  Geoffrey  discern  the  outline  of  the  crowd  upon 
the  shore,  when  for  a  moment  the  lightning-flash  illuminated 
the  darkness ;  had  the  roil  of  the  thunder  and  the  roar  of  the 
waves  not  deafened  all  sounds,  he  must  have  heard  the 
shout  which  welcomed  the  returning  boat.  He  measured  the 
distance  with  his  eye,  he  felt  that  he  was  young  and  vigorous 
and  there  was  a  chance — a  mere  chance — of  reaching  land  ; 
so  he  cast  himself  into  the  sea  and  battled  with  its  fury 
until  he  caught  at  a  floating  spar  and  clinging  to  it  resigned 
himself  into  the  hands  of  God.  He  had  not  left  the  battered, 
broken  vessel  one  moment  too  soon  ;  with  an  awful  crash  it 
struck  the  jagged  rocks  and  went  down  beneath  the  waters 
which  closed  over  its  wreck. 

When  the  little  boat  was  heaved  ashore  a  second  time,  no 
glad  shout  was  given,  for  Geoffrey  Hill  had  not  been  found  ; 
he  must  have  gone  down  with  the  vessel  said  the  men 
sorrowfully,  and  going  back  to  their  homes  ^  the  women  and 
the  tender-hearted  children  weep  for  him  who  had  been  weH- 
known  and  well-loved  by  them  every  one. 

When  day  dawned,  the  wind  was  hushed  and  the  dreadfid 
waves  lapped  gently  against  the  rocks  ;  only  here  and  there 
some  heap  of  tangled  sea-weed  remained  to  tell  the  story  of  that 
dreadful  night ;  only  che  sea-weed  and  the  lifeless  body  of 
Geoffrey,  which  was  washed  up  on  the  shingle  in  the  cold 
twilight  of  the  December  morning.  Upon  his  forehead 
there  was  a  deep  wound  which  seemed  to  shew  that  he 
had  been  struck  by    some  floating  spar  or  broken  mast, 


this  instmanent  would,  in  case  of  a  wac^  be  cut  thereby  some 

3.     McnintaittSy  treat  as  Rivers. 

4»  Statistical  tables,  specific  gcavitiesir  chamicai  equiyas- 
leiit,  logarithms^  &c.  &c.,  may  be  oomjaoitited  to  memory  iaa 
aauilar  mannec 
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ST.    HUBERT'S    DAY. 

'  ^  TXOGS  is  honoured  in  great  hooses"  says  the  Scottish 
I  J  hillman,  but  we  doubt  whether  our  good  friend 
was  thinking  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Chantilly  on  the  3rd 
day  of  November  when  he  said  this.  The  Patron  of  the 
chase,  St.  Hubert,  is  said  to  have  been  a  noble  of  Aquitain, 
and  was  reared  in  the  Court  of  Theodoric  III.  Spending 
most  of  his  time  in  worldly  pursuits  and  being  passionately 
fond  of  hunting,  he  consequently  thought  little  of  the 
exercise  of  his  religious  duties,  until  moved  by  divine  grace 
he  endeavoured  to  divest  himself  of  this  worldly  spirit  and 
follow  our  Blessed  Lord.  He  became  a  disciple  of  St. 
Lambert,  Bishop  of  Maestricht,  under  whose  guidance  he 
soon  became  a  clever  and  holy  priest.  At  the  time  of  the 
cruel  murder  of  the  holy  prelate,  Hubert  was  unanimously 
elected  his  successor.  Hubert  in  order  to  express  his 
devotion  to  his  beloved  master  caused  the  relics  of  the  holy 
martyr  to  be  translated  to  Liege.  This  was  in  the  13th  year 
of  his  Episcopate.  Hubert  daily  increased  in  the  practice 
of  true  piety  and  with  wonderful  zeal  abolished  the  idolatry 
then  prevalent  about  Ardenne.  His  apostolic  spirit  did  not 
rest  here,  for  he  continued  his  episcopal  duties  till  about  six 
days  before  his  death,  preaching  his  farewell  sermon  at  the 
dedication  of  a  new  church.  He  died  a  very  holy  death  on 
May  3fOth  727.  St.  Lambert  is  honoured  as  principal  patron 
of  Liege,  and  St*  Hubert  as  the  founder  of  the  city.  At  the 
translation  of  his  relics  on  the  3rd  of  November  many 
xodracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought.  Numerous 
pilgrims,  especially  those  seeking,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
cure  of  the  dreadful  venom  of  a  mad  dog*s  bite,  still  visit  and 
venerate  his  relics. 

But,  to  return,  let  us  go  with  the  Due  d*  Aumale  and  visit 
his  ancestral  possessions.  He  cannot  forget  that  the  home 
of  the  great  Gond6  is  specially  dedicated  to  the  **  horse  and 
hound/'  and  will  give  us  much  sport  in  the  forest  hard  by 
which  abounds  in  beautiful  streams.  No,  but  he  with  his 
guests  some  hundreds,  in  number  will  set  out  at  an  early 
hour  to  Mass  and  will  await  the  blessing  of  the  dog.     Now 
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the  principal  huntsman  leads  in  the  hotmd  m  a  kash,  and 
places  him  in  front  near  the  Altar  steps.  How  surprised  the 
noble  creature  seems  when  the  Holy  water  is  sprinkled  on 
him,  and  how  solemnly  he  bears  himself  while  the  huntsman 
attaches  the  cockade  to  his  throat.  We  can  fancy  that  he 
feels  that  he  is  assisting  at  a  cerea;ony  which  has  to  do  with 
the  chase,  and  that  his  reputation  is  at  stake,  unless  he  can 
blot  out  with  a  sufficiency  of  dignity  now,  the  unbecoming 
levity  of  one  of  his  predecessors  in  years  gone  by,  who  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  devour  a  wax  candle. 

Hark!  the  sanctuary  bell  tells  of  the  elev^on  of  the 
Sacred  Host,  and  the  chosen  huntsmen  salute  the  most  Holy 
with  the  grand  blast  of  St.  Hubert. 

The  Mass  over,  the  tnisty  hound  is  led  down  the  aisle, 
followed  by  all  the  guests.  AU  now  hasten  off  to  the  by  no 
means  unimportant  breakfast — which  being  completed  a 
magnificent  stag  is  hunted  and  finally  after  a  fine  chase  is 
killed. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
knights  of  St.  Hubert  are  a  military  order  founded  by 
Gerard  V,  duke  of  Cleves,  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  the 
house  of  Egmont,  gained  on  St.  Hubert's  day,  1444.  The 
knights  wore,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  attire,  a  collar  of 
gold  ornamented  with  hunting  horns,  suspended  from  which 
was  a  medal  bearing  a  representation  of  St.  Hubert.  This 
order  is  now  conferred,  with  an  accompanying  pension,  by 
the  Elector  Palatine  on  certain  gentlemen  of  his  court  who 
wear  a  gold  collar  with  a  cross  and  medal  similar  to  the 
above  description.  B.R.S. 


STABAT    MATER    SPECIOSA. 

(From  the  Latin  of  Jacopim  d$  Todi^  of  the  ordtv  of  St.  Francis, 

who  died  on  Christinas  Night,  1306.^ 

By  the  crib  her  love-watch  keeping, 
Where  her  Infant  Son  lay  sleeping, 

Stood  the  joyful  Mother  feiir  1 
Her  pure  heart  with  love  o'er-flowing, 
Happy  and  with  transport  glowing, — 

O  what  ecstacy  was  there  ! 
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O,  how  joyful,  how  elate 
Was  the  bright  Immaculate 

Mother  of  that  glorious  Son  ! 
O,  how  filled  with  heavenly  mirth 
When  she,  joj'ous,  saw  the  birth 

Of  the  sole-begotten  One  ! 


When  we  see  her  jubilation, 
In  her  so  great  consolation, 

Shall  we  not  her  rapture  share  ? 
Are  our  hearts  still  dull  and  cold 
When  Christ's  Mother  we  behold 

Playing  with  her  Son  so  fair  ? 


Shivering  in  the  cold  and  crying, 
With  the  beasts  she  saw  Him  lying, 

For  His  nation's  guilty  fall  I 
There  she  saw  her  sweetest  Lord, 
Weeping,  and  by  Kings  adored. 

In  that  rough  and  rugged  stall ! 


Round  the  Crib  of  Jesu's  birth, 
Heavenly  Angels  sing  to  earth. 

Sing  in  songs  of  Jubilee  ! 
Joseph  there  and  Mary  ponder 
O'er  that  mystery  of  wonder 

Worshipping  Christ  silently  I 


Hail  sweet  Mother,  fount  of  love  ! 
Get  me  strength  from  heaven  above, 

Share  with  me  thy  sympathy  I 
Make  my  heart  with  fervour  burn, 
Christ  to  love  O  make  me  learn 

And  to  Him  thus  pleasing  be  ! 
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Mother  grant  my  fond  request : — 
May  Christ's  sorrows,  deep  impressed 

In  my  heart  for  e'er  abide  ! 
Who  for  me  came  down  from  heaven, 
In  the  Crib  a  Child  was  given, 

His  sharp  pains  with  me  divide  I 

Make  my  heart  with  thee  rejoice, 
Love  for  Jesus  make  my  choice, 

While  I  on  this  earth  remain  1 
In  me  let  thy  love  e'er  rest. 
By  thy  little  Infant  blessed 

In  this  exile-land  of  pain  ! 
Make  me  partner  of  thy  woes 
Make  my  soul  know  no  repose 

Till  my  ardent  prayer  I  gain ! 

Virgin  of  all  Virgins  blest 

Hear  and- grant  my  bold  request : — 

Let  me  thy  sweet  Child  embrace  ! 
Let  me  bear  Him,  beauteous,  charming. 
Him,  whose  birth  grim  death  disarming 

Gave  to  man  the  life  of  grace ! 

Let  me  be  inebriated 
And  with  Jesus  satiated 

Thrilling  with  a  heavenly  mirth — 
Let  each  sense,  inflamed  and  burning. 
Nought  but  Christ,  through  love,  discerning 

Be  enraptured  at  His  Birth  1 

Pray  that  all  who  love  to  bide, 
Watching  by  the  Manger's  side 

With  the  Shepherds,  thro'  the  night, 
By  the  merits  of  thy  Son, 
May  their  course  in  safety  run, 

Till  they  come  to  His  blest  sight  1  L,GtV 
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FORGIVENESS    OF    INJURIES. 

IN  Lent,  after  passing  my  examination  on  Moral  Theology, 
I  was  sent  to  Capradosso  to  preach.  Among  various 
edifying  cases  which  I  witnessed  in  the  course  of  my  mission, 
the  following  shows  how  God  in  His  ineflfable  goodness  was 
pleased,  by  means  of  my  youthful  ardour,  to  compose  a  deadly 
feud  which  distracted  a  whole  family. 

An  old  man  of  that  place,  with  six  of  his  sons,  had  for 
several  years  sought  the  life  of  a  relative  who  had  murdered 
his  seventh  son.  Neither  the  exhortations  of  several  eccles- 
iastics nor  the  authority  of  many  distinguished  personages 
who  had  interposed,  had  been  sufficient  to  reconcile 
[them.  The  unfortunate  murderer  wandered  day  and  night 
about  the  mountains  and  forests  to  escape  from  his 
pursuers.  Various  persons  informed  me  of  this  cir- 
cumstance and  solicited  me  to  do  my  utmost  to  pacify 
the  family.  The  fugitive  himself,  accompanied  by  several  of 
his  friends,  all  in  arms,  came  down  from  the  mountains  under 
cover  of  the  night,  to  entreat  me  to  the  same  eflfect. 

I  waited  till  Easter,  when  I  knew  that  his  uncle  and  cousins 
would  come  to  Confession.  The  latter  did,  one  after  the 
other,  come  to  my  feet  and  I  exhorted  them  to  peace.  They 
all  replied  that  they  bore  no  hatred  in  their  hearts  to  the 
assassin  and  that  they  were  ready  to  forgive  him,  if  the 
permission  of  their  father,  in  whose  power  they  were,  could 
be  obtained.  Last  ot  all,  the  father  came  to  Confession: 
and  after  I  had  admonished  him  at  great  length,  he  told  me 
that  he  did  not  entertain  any  resentment  against  his  nephew, 
but  that  he  wished  justice  to  take  its  course.  I  at  once  under- 
stood his  object  in  this  subterfuge  and  therefore  I  commanded 
him  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  he  did,  not  suspecting 
my  intentions.  When  he  came  to  the  words  ^^  And  forgive  us 
our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  «s ;"  I  desired 
him  to  explain  their  force  and  meaning :  whereupon,  by  the 
divine  grace,  he  burst,  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Having 
recovered  his  composure  he  promised  to  pardon  and  embrace 
his  nephew,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  time  he 
should  meet  him.  As,  however,  I  feared  that  his  resolution 
might  be  a  transient  ebullition  rather  than  a  holy  purpose,  I 
sent  secretly  to  the  fugitive  nephew,  directing  him  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  belfry  on  a  certain  evening  when  I  intended  to 
preach  upon  the  subject  of  love  to  our  enemies ^  and  if  in  the 
course  of  the  sermon  I  should  call  him,  fearlessly  to  come 
forward,  accompanied  by  the  Rector  and  his  other  friends. 

By  the  divine  assistance,  my  efforts  were  crowned  with 
the  happiest  results.  At  about  dusk,  when  I  had  finished 
ray  sermon  upon  love  to  our  enemies,  at  which  all  the 
injured  family  were  present,  I  intimated  that  the  women 
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might  go   home  in   peace   and   that  the  men  only   should 
remain   to   do    penance.     I   then    caused  the   door   of  the 
Church  to  be  locked,  and  in  a  short  discourse  I  exhorted 
them  to  self-castigation.     After  this,  the  crucifix,  as  I  had 
previously  arranged,  was  brought  out  of  the  Sacristy,  and 
borne  between  two  lighted  torches.     At  the  same  time  I  re- 
peated the  most  cogent  arguments,  which  I  had  used  in  my 
sermon  and  urged  the  congregation  to  put  in  practice  what 
they   had   heard,    pardoning   each  other   and  embracing  in 
sign  of  peace.     Many  who  had  been  at  variance  then  came 
and  embraced  each  other  at  my  feet.     Such  was  the  emotion 
and  the  fervour  of  the  congregation   that  they  were  all  in 
tears.     Perceiving  among  them  the  Uncle  of  the  assassin,  I 
called  him  by  name  and  he  immediately   came  and  threw 
himself  at   my   feet.     I    asked  him  in  the   presence   of  all 
whether  he  really  forgave  his  nephew,  and  he  replied  in  a 
deliberate  tone  that  he  did.     I  inquired  if  he  promised  this 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  whose  image  he  then  held  in  his 
hand  ;    and  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.     I   made   him 
repeat  this  several  times  in  a  loud  voice.     Then  I  blessed 
him,  his  family,  and  all  his  concerns,  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord,  for  the  great  satisfaction  he  gave  to  God,  and  to  all  the 
court  of  Heaven,  by  granting  pardon  for  the  love  of  Christ 
to  the  man  by  whom  he  h2j,d  been   injured  ;    and  finally  I 
asked  him,  if  at  that  moment  his  culpable  nephew  were  on 
his  knees  to  ask  forgiveness  for  the  love  of  Christ,  how  he 
would  act  ?  He  replied  that  he  would  gladly  take  him  to  his 
heart.     I  then  made  the  signal  agreed  upon  and  the  offender 
was  conducted  by  the  Rector  into  my  presence.     As  soon  as 
he  was  seen  approaching,  the  sobbing  of  the  people  increased. 
The  old  man  was  greatly  surprised  at  this,  for  he  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  entrance  and  did  not  see  his  nephew  who, 
however,  the  next  moment  fell  at  his  feet  craving  pardon  for 
the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.     At  first  the  old  man  stood  motion- 
less, struck  with   surprise.     He  seemed  bewildered  by  the 
extraordinary    scene    and    he    knew    not    what    to  do.     I 
endeavoured  to  calm  him  and  with  the  crucifix  in  my  hand 
I  reiterated  my  arguments  to  induce  him  to  forgiveness,  till 
urged  by  the  grace  that  was  working  in  him,  he  suddenly 
embraced  his  nephew,  kissed   and  pardoned  him  and  gave 
him  his  benediction.     His  example  was  instantly  followed 
by  his  sons  who,  one  after  the  other,  sobbing,  and  weeping 
embraced  their  cousin  while  all  the  congregation  bathed  in 
tears,  blessed  and  praised  God. 
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THE  GOLD  COAST  MISSIONS. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  placing  before  our  readers  the 
substance  of  letters  to  the  "  Tablet "  concerning  the  West 
African  Missions  of  which  we  have  previously  given  some 
account. 

•*  For  many  years  this  has  been  an  English  Settlement,  and 
for  more  than  fifty  years  various  Protestant  Missions  have 
been  at  work,  but  no  Catholic  missionaries  have  estabUshed 
a  mission  till  lately. 

A  short  time  ago  two  Catholic  priests  arrived  at  Elmina 
and  were  received  heartily  by  the  Governor  and  others. 
Other  priests  are  said  to  be  following,  but  it  is  a  small 
beginning  and  one  in  which  England  takes  no  part.  The 
immense  tract  of  country  between  Sierra  Leone,  the  Vicariate 
of  Benin,  and  stretching  to  Timbuctoo,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Society  of  African  Missions  at  Lyons,  which  has  also  the 
charge  of  the  Vicariate  of  Benin. 

I  have  lived  at  the  head  quarters  at  Lagos  some  years, 
and  know  what  a  constant  struggle  these  French  missionaries 
have  with  poverty.  The  following  translation  of  an  extract 
from  a  letter  lately  received  from  the  Superior  of  the  Benin 
Vicariate  at  Lagos  will  prove  this. 

**  We  are  going  to  place  the  roof  on  our  pretty  church. 
The  two  towers  of  the  facade  remain  unfinished  and  for  the 
present  are  left  at  the  same  height  as  the  walls.  Here  we 
have  the  first  church  worthy  of  the  name  rising  in  the  midst 
of  this  town ;  but  how  are  we  to  ornament  the  walls  and 
pave  the  floor  ?  We  have  no  communion  table,  nor  altar, 
and  the  church  should  have  three.  I  am  specially  anxious 
about  the  high  altar,  for  as  our  church  is  beautiful,  the  altar 
ought  to  be  passible.  But  with  nothing,  nothing  can  be 
done.  Our  actual  resources  are  very  nearly  nothing.  For 
an  altar  suitable  to  the  church  we  shall  require  at  least  £So 
and  where  can  we  find  that  ?  I  trust  the  good  God  may 
inspire  some  good  souls  to  come  to  our  aid.  I  have  been 
able  to  found  a  school  at  Whydah  (the  principal  seaport  of 
Dahomey)  and  on  the  opening  day  we  had  45  scholars. 
Poor  children,  it  grieves  the  heart  of  a  priest  to  see  them  so 
abandoned,  although  mostly  baptized  by  a  certain  Portuguese 
priest,  who  alas  I  has  nothing  of  the  priest  but  the  character, 
and  who  fulfils  none  of  his  obligations.  I  left  a  schoolmaster 
there  whom  we  have  educated,  and  who,  I  hope,  will  have 
80  or  90  scholars.  Our  missionaries  at  Aghwey  will  visit 
Whydah  each  month. 

The  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  is  very  anxious  that 
we  should  establish  a  mission  at  Abbeokuta,  a  town  with 
upwards  of  100,000,  souls.  In  three  days  I  shall  start  for 
that  great  town  with  one  of  our  Fathers  who  speaks  Yoruba, 
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and  a  schoolmaster.  If  the  chiefe  receive  us  as  well  as  those 
of  Whydah  I  intend  to  commence  a  mission  there,  returning 
to  Lagos  alone  and  sending  a  second  missionary.  We  shall 
go  like  the  Apostles  **  sine  baculo,  sine  pera,  "  poor  in  the 
poverty  of  Jesus  Christ  and  dependent  on  the  succour  of 
Providence." 

These  missionaries  do  not  spare  themselves,  and  their  lives, 
which  are  about  their  only  possessions,  are  given  to  the 
work. 

Such  is  the  apostolic  work  at  Lagos  and  its  neighbourhood, 
struggling  against  poverty  and  bad  climate  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  missionary  difficulties.  The  Gold  Coast  is  but  a 
portion  of  the  work  undertaken.  Two  priests  are  at  Elmina. 
So  far  good,  but  while  England  is  sending  men  and  money 
for  missions  in  N.  America,  India,  Afghanistan,  Boneo  and 
the  comparatively  unknown  regions  of  central  Africa,  'why 
should  not  an  effort  be  made  to  help  in  evangelizing  a 
portion  of  Africa  which  belongs  to  England,  and  where 
missionaries  would  meet  with  every  encouragement.  The 
Society  cannot  do  more  than  a  small  portion  of  what 
is  required,  and  P^re  Moreau,  one  of  the  Elmina  priests, 
informed  me  that  after  all  the  Gold  Coast  was  not  their 
object,  for  he  added  **  the  wish  of  the  Propaganda  is  that 
we  go  to  the  Ashantis.  Our  Superior  tells  me  that  he 
intends  having  but  one  or  two  stations  on  the  Coast  to  get 
used  to  the  climate,  learn  the  language,  and  be  more  fit  to 
proceed  to  the  interior."  So,  the  British  settlements  and 
the  unfortunate  Fantis  under  British  rule  are  to  be  left 
alone  and  uncared  for,  whilst  the  missionaries  are  sent  to 
the  Ashantis,  where  they  can  look  for  neither  assistance  nor 
protection,  and  where  there  will  probably  be  a  much  greater 
expenditure  both  of  life  and  money. 

Many  expelled  European  Jesuits  are  said  to  be  going  to 
assist  in  Evangelizing  Africa.  They  seem  to  seek  Central 
Africa,  but  I  wish  to  put  in  a  word  for  a  part  of  the  same 
country  where  the  difficulties  and  dangers  are  not  nearly  so 
great,  and  where  an  equal  if  not  greater  multitude  of  souls 
are  left  in  utter  and  complete  darkness. 

The  Irish  Catholics  have  founded  a  missionary  college  in 
connection  with  the  Society  of  African  Missions,  and  its 
missionaries  and  Sisters  have  begun  to  join  their  French 
brethren  at  Lagos,  and  also,  I  grieve  to  say,  to  lay  down 
their  young  lives  in  the  cause.  More  assistance  both  in  men 
and  money  is  required. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  letter  received  later  from 
the  Superior  of  the  misson  at  Lagos  : — 

**  I  left  Lagos  in  company  with  P^re  Holley  on  July  29th, 
soon  crossed  the  Lagoon  in  a  canoe  and  then  entered  a  narrow 
channel,  the  outlet  of  the  river  Ogun.     The  impenetrable 
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forests  and  gigantic  trees,  the  cries  of  the  monkies  and  parrots 
filled  us  with  wonder  and  seemed  to  animate  the  immense 
solitudes.  We  arrived  at  Abbeokuta  in  four  days  and  a  hall, 
thanking  God  for  our  safe  journey. 

This  town  is  built  upon  hills  at  the  foot  of  ravines,  and 
upon  rocks  from  which  three  rivers  flow.  The  walls,  which 
serve  as  ramparts,  are  fourty  Kilometres  in  circumference, 
and  within  them  are  some  200,000  inhabitants  who  come  from 
Yoroba  country  to  escape  the  wars  and  cruelties  of  the  King 
of  Dahomey.  There  are  the  remnants  of  140  or  150  towns 
established  together  in  this  place  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  common  enemies,  Dahomey  and  the  Ibadans. 
Each  of  these  towns,  though  living  together,  has  preserved 
its  own  king,  its  manners  and  customs,  and  also  its  own 
proper  name.  The  kings  are  independent  of  each  other, 
uniting  only  for  the  purposes  of  war.  Each  town  has  its 
war  chief,  called  Ibalogous,  but  the  towns  have  elected  one 
general-chief,  of  the  warriors  of  all  the  towns.  This  dictator 
is  elected  for  life,  and  is  called  Ogudipe.  He  inspires  great 
terror,  being  very  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms.  He  received  us 
in  a  most  kind  and  cordial  manner,  and  by  his  orders,  the 
kings  gave  us  land  on  which  to  establish  our  misson.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Faulkner,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  at 
once  went  to  Ogudipe  and  begged  him  to  drive  us  out.  The 
famous  chief  replied  that,  since  he  did  not  wish  us  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  there,  he  should  go  first  in  company  with  all 
his  ministers ;  but  that  as  for  us,  his  friends,  we  should 
remain.  The  Rev.  gentleman  retired  in  confusion,  but, 
daunted,  he  tried  all  he  could  to  rouse  the  Protestants  and 
Egbas  against  us.  It  was  useles.  We  are  fixed  in  very 
large  tracts  of  land  refused  to  the  Protestant  sects,  but  given 
to  us  gratis.  It  is  the  good  God,  Who  has  done  this,  with  St. 
Peter,  under  whose  protection  we  placed  this  mission. 
Abbeokuta  is  a  country  of  rocks.  St.  Peter  will  found  his 
Church  there,  and  hell  will  not  prevail  against  him. 

I  left  Pere  Holley,  with  a  boy  who  went  with  us,  to  take 
in  hand  this  new  mission.  All  our  possessions  consist  of  a 
bell,  a  vestment,  and  a  chalice  for  Holy  Mass.  P^re  Holley 
writes  that  his  health  and  strength  is  excellent,  and  he  Jives 
on  the  same  food  as  the  natives  without  bread  or  wine.  1 
was  there  more  than  twenty  days,  and  can  assure  you  that 
living  as  the  natives  do,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  1  never 
was  better.  Fever  there  is  unknown.  There  is  abundant 
cultivation,  with  a  good  supply  of  river  and  spring  water  ;  and 
neither  lagoon  nor  pestilential  miasma.  The  air  is  pure  and 
healthy,  and  our  missionaries  who  are  so  tried  on  the  coast, 
will  go  to  Abbeokuta  to  recruit  their  health  and  strength. 

As  regards  the  probable  success  of  Christianity  I  beleive 
Abbeokuta  oflfords  the  least  field,  because  of  its  vast  popu- 
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lation  and  because  the  Egbas  are  less  corrupted  than  the 
other  African  tribes,  and  they  are  the  most  active  and  best 
workers.  Their  country  is  entirely  cultivated,  and  has 
immense  fields  of  yams,  maize,  capada  &c.  One  can  live 
well  there,  and  can  say  there  are  no  poor. 

On  our  first  visit  to  the  King  of  the  Toko  tribe,  we  found 
the  Protestants  had  set  him  against  us.  After  we  had  been 
begging  some  land  of  him,  an  old  chief  and  councellor  came 
and  prostrating  himself  before  his  Chief  said  :  **  O  King,  my 
master,  you  must  know  this,  that  these  white  men,  who  came 
from  afar,  are  sent  to  us  by  God.  If,  then,  it  is  God  who  sends 
them  to  instruct  our  children  and  to  do  us  good,  how  can 
you  refuse  to  receive  them,  and  to  grant  them  some  land  to 
establish  themselves  upon  ?  O  King,  it  is  here,  here,  here, 
(pointing  out  the  land  with  his  fingers)  it  is  here  on  your  land 
that  you  ought  to  keep  them. 

The  King  reflected  for  a  moment  and  then  with  a  loud  voice 
said : — "  Since  it  is  so,  and  as  it  is  God  who  sends  these 
white  men  to  dwell  among  us  and  on  my  lands,  all  the  un- 
occupied land  in  my  kingdom  belongs  to  them."  Then 
turning  to  his  brother,  he  said  :  Take  good  care  of  these  men  ; 
show  them  my  land  and  grant  them  what  they  shall  ask. 
Make  them  take  plenty  so  that  they  may  be  satisfied,  and  not 
make  us  run  any  danger  of  seeing  them  leave  us."  We  left 
the  residence  of  this  good  King  much  moved  by  his  good 
disposition,  worthy  of  a  Christian.  His  brother  made  us 
f         choose,  and  we  accepted  a  large  piece  of  land  near  the  town, 

which  was  granted  to  us  for  ever  in  the  name  of  the  King. 
::>  There  are  about  twenty  Catholics  at  Abbeokuta,  who  have 

e  come  from  Brazil.  P^re  Holley  will  have  a  schoolmaster 
;,:  and  a  brother  missionary.  He  has  opened  a  school  with 
-i  more  than  ninty  children,  heathen  or  Catholic.  I  inaugurated 
11;  the  mission  by  baptizing  five  children  of  Catholics.  Our 
ii;  missionaries  are  living  in  the  house  of  a  Catholic  native  until 
0.       they  have  something  better. 

1 1>  Two  other  Kings  in  Abbeokuta  have  each  made  us  a  grant 

5  c :       of  extensive  land  ;  one  will  do  for  the  Sisters  and  the  other 
p/       for  the  school. 

jr;  Death  has  again  come  amongst  us,  P^re  Murat,  one  of  the 

'^-:  priests  who  commenced  the  Gold  Coast  Mission  at  Elmina, 
died  of  fever.  P^re  Pages  has  also  been  taken  from  us  here 
here  at  Lagos  after  three  days  illness. 

On  the  26th  of  last  month  the  distribution  of  prizes  took 
place  in  our  schools.  His  Excellency  the  governor  intended 
preside,  but  unfortunately  was  prevented  by  an  attack  of 
fever.  The  acting  judge  (Mr.  T.)  took  his  place,  opening  the 
proceedings  by  reading  a  letter  from  his  excellency.  The 
children  recited  speeches  and  poems,  and  played  a  little 
piece,  which,  with  their  songs  occupied  three  pleasant  hours. 
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Everybody  seemed  pleased.  Next  day  a  Protestant 
missionary  visited  Mr.  T.  and  reproaced  him  fiercely  foi 
attending  at  the  Popish  Priest's  house.  How  jealousy 
annoys  these  reverend  gentlemen. 

Such  is  the  plain  and  simple  account  of  this  Mission.  The 
Fathers  are  doing  a  great  work  in  an  English  coluiiy,  which 
does  not  require  the  enormous  expenses  of  missions  to 
Central  Africa,  yet  they  are  crippled  for  the  want  of  funds, 
and  are  at  a  loss  now  to  finish  their  church  at  Lagos. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  cheer  the  hearts  of 
these  missionaries  by  sending  them  any  ofierings,  howevar 
small,  either  of  money,  or  church  furniture,  or  ornaments, 
they  will  be  received  by  the  Rev.  Fr.  Richards,  D-D.  St. 
Mary's,  Westmoreland  Road,  Bayswater ;  or  by  the  Very 
Rev.  W.  B.  Brownlow,  St  Mary-church,  Torquay* — I  remain, 
&c.  J.  M. 
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''FOR   BETTER  NOT  FOR  WORSE." 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  GOOD   SAMARITAN^ 

A  miserably  wet  &nd  windy  October  day  had  worn  on  in  all 
its  dullness  and  bleakness.  Dusk  came  and  it  still  rained 
and  blew,  it  was  still  dull  and  bleak  in  that  usually  miserable 
quarter  of  London  which  lies  between  the  more  genteel 
portion  of  the  great  Mudford  Estate  and  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Thames.  Through  all  this  <;torm  a  manly  figure,  with  a 
steady  purpose,  bent  its  way  towards  a  narrow  street  of 
small  dimensions,  but  which,  in  contrast  to  the  neighbouring 
thoroughfares  and  no-thoroughfares,  was  of  neat  and  orderly 
appearance.  This  street  had  no  exit,  but  was  bounded  at 
the  end  by  the  iron  railings  of  a  Churchyard.  The  storm 
charged  fiercely  at  the  wayfarer  as  he  turned  into  this 
secluded  spot.  He  was  evidently  a  stranger  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, for  after  passing  up  one  side  of  the  street  and  partly 
down  the  other  he  stopped  as  if  in  indecision  at  an  op^n 
door.  Within  this  door  stord  a  darkhaired  palefaced  child, 
with  her  little  shawl  drawn  over  her  head,  evidently  expecting 
some  one.  Seeing  the  stranger  she  asked  "  Are  you  looking 
for  old  Mr.  Bolton,  Sir  ?*'  then  observing  in  his  manner  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  she  quickly  added,  "  He  lives 
here,  sir ;  if  you  come  up  stairs  please,  I  will  show  you  his 
room." 

Throwing  her  shawl  over  her  arm  the  child,  with  a  light 
and  fairy-like  step,  hurried  up  the  steep  and  awkward  stair- 
case to  the  top  story  where  she  rapped  gently  at  a  door, 
opened  it  and  entered.  Going  quietly  to  a  bed  in  an  opposite 
comer  she  whispered  soflly : — 

**  Mr.  Bolton,  here  is  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you.'* 
She  then  passed  to  the  chimney  piece,  took  down  a  candle, 
which  she  lip;hted  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  the  old  man 
beckoned  her  to  his  bedside.  Few  more  touching  sights  has 
this   week-day  world  witnessed    than   the    scen^    in    tbs^t 


added  the  Doctor  as  he  rose  to  go  **  I  hope  to  know  my  poor 
neighbours  and  the  neighbourhood  better  before  long.  By  the 
way,  you  needn't  trouble  about  the  medicine,  I'll  send  it." 

"  May  God  bless  you  for  a  kind  hearted  "gentleman,  I'll 
knock  for  Lizzie  to  light  you  down.'* 

Before  the  Doctor  could  prevent  him  he  had  thumped  three 
times  on  the  floor  with  a  stick  and  the  child  came  bounding 
into  the  room,  took  up  the  the  light  and  preceded  the  wonder- 
ing stranger  to  the  door. 

**  Good  night,  my  good  child,"  he  said  most  kindly,  but 
rather  confusedly.       ^ 

**  Good  night,  sir,"  replied  Lizzie,   "  and  God  bless  you!" 

With  that  child's  gentle  voice  ringing  blessings  in  his 
ear,  and  with  that  pale  face  still  before  his  eyes  glancing 
at  him  through  the  pelting  rain,  in  the  now  darker  and  more 
dreary  streets,  the  Dispensary  Doctor  hurried  onward  in  his 
errand  of  charity  and  compassion,  with  a  mind  filled  with 
bitter  and  conflicting  thoughts. 

"  How  strange  !"  he  muttered  to  himself.  **  That  little 
face  has  brought  it  all  back  to  me  1  The  same  sad  expression, 
the  same  pale  wan  look  and  yet  the  same  sweet  smile.  Yet 
gone,  gone,  yes,  gone  for  ever !" 


CHAPTER  XL 

A   SOCIAL   GATHERING. 

THE  Dispensary  Doctor's  name  was  George  Spence. 
When  he  had  finished  his  labour  of  love  at  the  houses  of 
the  poor  and  at  the  Dispensary  he  betook  himself  to  his 
lodgings  in  Bower  Street. 

We  suppose  before  going  any  further,  it  will  be  expected 
that  the  patient  reader  be  made  further  acquainted  with  the 
individual  who  is  proposed  to  play  the  hero's  part  in  this 
eventful  history.  George  Spence  was  about  forty  years  of 
age.  His  hair,  though  he  was  still  in  middle  life  was  prema- 
turely white  as  of  an  old  man.  His  eyes  were  of  a  dark  piercing 
brown  ;  he  wore  no  beard  or  moustache  which  would  hide  the 
marks  of  care  and  sorrow  written  on  his  face.  His  whole 
form  and  features  were  those  of  a  man,  about  whom  there 
was  nothing  either  eiffieminate  on  the  one  hand,  or  harsh 
on  the  other.  His  kind  open  fare,  his  bright  eye 
and  the  expression  of  the  mouth  told  at  once  that  he 
was  a  man  of  a  large  heart  and  great  depth  of  affec- 
tion. Yet  about  him  there  was  a  certain  restlessness  and 
a  reserve  which  was  always  painfully  visible.     It  seemed 


as  though  his  history  might  be  summed  up  in  the  opening  words 
of  the  old  song : 

**  I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here, 

A  grief  I'll  ne'er  impart : 

It  breathes  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear  : 

But  it  consumes  my  heart." 

What  that  silent  sorrow  was  perhaps  no  one  knew — 
certainly  not  young  Willie  Nelson  who  shared  with  him  his 
lodgings  in  Bower  Street. 

It  was  past  six  and  still  raining  hard  as  George  entered  his 
rooms.  The  first  object  he  saw  was  his  fair-hair' d  young 
friend,  got  up  in  evening  dress,  listlessly  leaning  against  the 
mantlepiece. 

"  Well,  George,"  said  he  referring  to  his  watch;  "how 
late  you  are  man  ;  and  what  on  earth's  the  matter  with  you. 
You  look  as  pale  as  death  ;  are  you  ill  ?"  **  It's  all  right 
Willie,  I've  been  detained  by  particular  business  and  it*s  an 
awfully  trying  night.  I'm  sorry  I've  kept  you  waiting,  but 
they're  never  over-punctual,  we  shall  be  in  plenty  of  time. 
I'll  get  ready  at  once  I" 

**  Well  look  sharp !  for  I  hate  to  be  late."  In  due  time  the 
two  friends  seated  in  a  Hansom,  rattled  along  the  noisy 
streets  westward  to  Marley  Street. 

On  their  arrival  they  were  greeted  by  their  hostess  with 
that  common,  nothing-meaning  greeting  wherewith  late- 
comers are  so  often  greeted — **  We  had  just  given  you  up !" 
This  said  hostess  was  Mrs.  Byrne,  and  a  very  homely 
personage  she  was  in  both  appearance  and  manners.  Though 
perfectly  at  her  ease,  it  was  quite  evident  that  she  had  not 
been  born  in  the  position  which  she  then  occupied.  Mr.  B. 
was  a  fair  counterpart  of  his  good  lady,  a  fine  open-hearted 
Irishman  who  had  worked  his  way  up  in  life — report  said  in  the 
Boot  Trade — and  was  now  living  in  **  a  very  independent  way" 
on  a  good  fortune.  His  family  consisted  of  a  son  who  had  an 
appointment  in  the  old  country,  and  two  daughters  Efl&e  and 
Violet.  The  elder  was  about  three-and-twenty,  while  Violet. 
had  not  quite  completed  her  teens.  They  were  both  of  very 
pleasing  appearance,  but  by  no  means  handsome.  They  were 
not  much  alike  either  in  outward  figure  and  form  or  disposi- 
tions. Effie  was  a  sparkling,  somewhat  flighty  girl,  with  a 
large  percentage  of  **  worldliness "  in  her  character,  while 
"  little  Vi,"  as  she  was  called,  was  habitually  quiet  and 
decidedly  of  a  pious  turn  of  mind. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Efi&e  **  the  Doctor  has  been  wasting  his 
precious  time  among  those  low  and  horrid  people,  who  are 
never  grateful  and  would  like  to  murder  all  of  us  in  our  beds 
if  they  had  the  chance  1  I  do  detest  the  dirty  lower  orders  T' 


"  For  shame,  EflBe,"  said  her  sister,  then  turning  to  her 
mother  she  said,  "  you  have  not  introduced  the  Doctor  and 
Mr.  Nelson  to  our  friend  V* 

Our  friend  turned  out  to  be  a  young  lady  of  some  twenty- 
one  summers — Miss  May  Cumberland — fair,  very  fair, 
moderately  tall,  retired  and  very  handsome.  Some  young 
ladies  who  had  seen  her  had  certainly  said  that  she  would 
have  been  very  handsome  if  her  eyes  had  not  been  quite  so 
blue,  or  if  her  nose  had  been  a  little  more  delicately  shaped, 
and  so  forth  with  regard  to  each  separate  feature  :  but,  as  in 
our  humble  estimation,  these  young  ladies  were  hyper- 
critical, we  adhere  to  our  former  statement  and  venture  to 
declare  Miss  May  *  very  handsome.' 

A  Captain  Jackson  and  his  wife,  and  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cummings  completed  the  party.  The  Captain  and  his 
spouse  were  nice  unpretending  people,  but  Mr.  Cummings 
was  a  vulgar  man  with  much  shirt-front  and  much  tail 
talk :  as  for  Mrs.  C.  she  was  a  lady  only  by  position  and 
in  whatever  school  she  had  been  trained  she  had  learnt 
neither  manners  nor  grammar.  She  talked  much  and  very 
loudly,  and  at  dinner  used  her  knife  and  fork  with  distended 
fingers,  offending  in  many  obtrusive  ways  against 
politeness  and  etiquette.  But  money  is  a  great  god,  and 
gilds  the  most  uneducated  ways.  Society,  though  much 
against  the  grain,  bows  down,  and  in  an  amiable  and 
tolerant  manner  accepts  them. 

All  things  considered,  the  dinner  was  a  success,  and  passed 
oflf  pleasantly  enough.  George  had  Effie  on  his  right,  and 
Miss  Cumberland  on  his  left,  and  was  confronted  by  young 
Nelson  and  little  Vi. 

"  Pm  awfully  interested  in  the  lower  orders,  Mr.  Spence," 
said  Effie,  **  I  assure  you,  but  really  you  must  find  them 
very  unromantic,  terribly  prosy  I  should  imagine." 

"  Quite  the  contrary  I  assure  you !"  replied  George  with 
rather  an  abstracted  air. 

*''Come  now  Doctor,  let  us  have  a  romance  in  real  life, 
if  romance  be  possible  among  the  lower  classes.  I'll  be  bound 
now  you've  been  captivated  by  some  little  flower  girl,  you 
know  as  Tom  Hood  says 

"  Poor  little  Peggy  hawks  roses  from  street  to  street !' 

Come  now  Doctor,  open  confession,  you  know." 

The  Doctor  without  seeming  to  heed  the  young  lady's  taunt 
replied  by  simply  completing  the  quotation  fro.n  the  Poet. 

Poor  little  Peggy  hawks  roses  from  street  to  street 
Till,  think  of  that  you  who  think  life  so  sweet, 
She  hates  the  smell  of  roses,'' 


Efiie  bit  her  lips  and  continued  her  dinner  in  silence.  Vi 
looked  at  her  as  much  as  to  say  "  serves  you  right.'*  Miss 
Cumberland  who  seemed  much  interested  in  the  conversation 
quietly  observed  to  George : — 

**  By  your  manner,  Mr.  Spence,  I  should  think  you  were 
very  devoted  to  the  poor.  Might  I  ask  you  do  you  spend 
much  time  amongst  them  ?" 

"  Well  to  be  candid  with  you,  Miss  Cumberland,  having 
little  or  nothing  to  do  and  wanting  occupation  I  have  given 
my  services  for  a  time  to  a  Dispensary  in  a  very  crowded 
part  of  this  great  city.'* 

**  Indeed,  might  I  ask  in  which  part  ?*' 

The  Doctor  then  mentioned  the  district  which  he  visited. 
Miss  Cumberland  coloured  and  gave  a  perceptible  start. 

"  Really  you  interest  me,"  she  observed.  "  Have  you 
long  been  there  ?" 

"  Not  long.     In  fact  I  only  entered  on  my  work  a  few  days 


since." 


"  It  is  indeed  strange,"  she  said,  "  for  no  doubt  we  shall 
some  day  or  other  be  meeting  in  these  *  unromantic  localities' 
as  Miss  Byrne  would  call  them.'* 

"  How  so  Miss  Cumberland  ? 

"  I  visit  among  the  poor  of  those  places  sometimes,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Father  Ely." 

It  was  the  Doctor's  turn  to  evince  surprise  now.  **  Father 
Ely  ?     What  Ambrose  Ely?'* 

"  Then  you  know  him  ?" 

"  I  met  him  some  years  ago  on  the  Continent,  and  spent  a 
pleasant  week  in  his  Company.  Have  you.  Miss  Cumberland, 
long  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  ?" 

**  No,  I  have  only  been  a  Catholic  some  eight  months. 
Father  Ely  received  me  into  the  Church ;  you  **  old  Catholics** 
are  greatly  to  be  envied  !" 

**  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  what  you  would  call  a  Protestant. 
Little  Vi  knows  what  a  terrible  heretic.  I  am  !" 

"  I  wish  you  were  much  more  of  a  terrible  heretic,  Doctor,** 
rejoined  Vi,  "  then  we  might  get  you  into  the  Church,  but 
your  views  are  too  broad  to  do  anything  with  you  !'* 

•'  Well  you  know  what  Byron  says," 

**  Come  and  compare 
_  Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
With  Nature's  realms  of  worship.  Earth  and  Air, 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prayer.** 

Such  are  my  feelings,  but  pray  excuse  me.'* 

**  You  need  make  no  apologies  for  I  am  passionately  fond 

of  poetry  !*' 
Here    the    conversation    took    a    general    turn.      Mrs. 

Cummings    having  observed    that  **  she    always  did    like 
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people  as  liked  poetry,  as  showed  a  great  flow  of  animal 
spirits  and  a  good  'art !" 

Dinner  was  over.  They  were  all  seated  in  the  drawing 
room.  EfHe  was  at  the  piano,  Neville  doing  the  amiable 
and  turning  over  the  leaves.  The  Doctor  was  talking  in  a 
very  easy,  unrestrained  manner  with  Miss  Cumberland 
and  Vi. 

**  So  you  came  across  my  old  friend  the  Commissionaire. 
He  is  a  grand  old  soldierly  man,  is  he  not  ?  But  I  suppose 
you  did  not  see  his  little  nurse  l" 

A  shadow  like  the  instant  flitting  of  an  intense  pain  flashed 
across  the  Doctor's  face  as  he  answered 

**  Yes,  I  had  that  pleasure  1" 

**  Indeed,  you  may  well  call  it  a  pleasure,  for  she  is  with- 
out exception  the  most  charming  child  I  ever  met — truly  one 
of  Nature's  gentle  children,  who  might  grace  and  ornament 
any  station  in  life.  I  think  he  will  be  happy,  poor  man  or 
peer,  who  shall  be  blessed  with  her  help  and  assistance  through 
life.  Little  Lizzie  Mount  impressed  me  most  favourably 
from  the  very  first  time  I  saw  her.  There  is  something 
in  her  look  and  bearing  which  it  is  impossible  to  forget, 
something  in  her  quiet  almost  sad  face  which  is  so  touching 
that  once  seen  it  becomes  ever  a  pleasing  remem- 
brance." 

The  Doctor  sat  listening  to  May's  words  like  a  man  in  a 
dream,  and  when  her  voice  ceased,  he  turned  his  eyes 
towards  her's  and  said  in  an  earnest  and  almost  impassioned 
way: — 

**  I  could  not  have  expressed  my  own  feelings  better  than 
you  have  expressed  them.  Nothing  will  delight  me  more 
than  to  know  more  of  that  child — nothing  please  me  better 
than  to  be  enabled  in  some  way  to  help  and  assist  her,  to 
lighten  her  hard  lot;  for  the  sick  man's  words  are  stUl 
ringing  in  my  ears : — Little  Lizzie  has  at  times,  he  said,  to 
rough  the  storm,  the  lot  of  the  fatherless  poor  is  a  very  hard 
one  I  Tell  me  something  more  of  this  child,  for,  believe  me, 
I  am  more  interested  than  you  can  imagine." 

**  I  know  but  little  more  of  her  than  that  she  is  a  very 
punctual,  neat,  clever  and  retiring  child,  most  devoted  in  her 
attachments.  Thoughtful  beyond  her  years  she  is  very 
gentle,  yet  most  firm  in  carrying  out  any  little  plan.  She  is  a 
great  favourite  with  all  the  children  in  the  school  in  which 
she  teaches,  and  in  fact  with  all  who  know  her.  Her  mother 
is  a  poor  widow,  a  needlewoman,  delicate  in  health  but  of  a 
quiet  nature,  sober  and  honest  and  not  at  all  like  in  features 
or  figure  to  her  daughter.  The  mother  and  child  are 
passionately  fond  of  each  other.  Lizzie's  constant  compan- 
ion is  a  sunny  mirthful  girl  about  a  year  or  so  older  than 


herself,  called  Minnie  Redmond.  She  and  Lizzie  are  two  of 
the  pupil  teachers  in  Father  Ely*s  school." 

"  We  must  strive  to  do  what  we  can  for  these  children, 
Miss  Cumberland.  I  doubt  not  but  that  our  friend  Fr.  Ely 
will  assist  us  with  his  good  advice.  It  is  little  I  can  do,  but 
that  little  shall  be  done  cheerfully !" 

"  Who  can  tell,"  exclaimed  May  with  enthusiasm,  **  but 
that  a  bright  and  happy  future  may  await  that  sad  faced 
child,  that  we  may  let  in  sunshine  upon  a  clouded  life  !" 

"God  grant  it  Miss  Cumberland.  But  every  bright  future 
must  have  cloudy  and  rainy  days 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall 
Some  days  must  be  sad  and  dreary !" 

**  Come  come,"  here  broke  in  Effie  Byrne  **  you  three 
seem  terribly  earnest  in  your  private  talk  over  there.  Come 
let  us  have  a  round  game  at  cards,  for  Tm  tired  of  singing 
and  playing,  with  such  an  audience,  and  no  one  to  help  me. 
It's  still  raining  hard  outside,  so  let  us  make  heyday  while 
the  gas  shines  1" 

And  the  hours  passed,  passed  most  pleasantly.  The  time 
for  departure  at  length  came,  and  to  some  of  the  company 
it  came  much  too  soon  !  The  Captain  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  took  their  leave.  George  and  his  friend  wished 
their  host,  hostess  and  daughters,  and  their  fair  visitor  good 
night  and  dashed  thro*  the  rain  once  more  in  the  direction  of 
Bower  Street. 

•*  May,"  said  Effie,  as  the  sisters  kissed  their  friend  after 
showing  her  to  her  room,  for  they  had  prevailed  upon  her 
not  to  venture  home  in  the  storm,  **  May,  I  think  Vi  and  I 
ought  to  be  very  jealous,  for  you  monopolized  the  whole  of 
the  Doctor's  time  and  attention  this  evening." 

May  and  her  two  friends  laughed  and  parted  for  the  night ; 
but  as  May  Cumberland  knelt  down  to  pray  that  night  there 
was  one  continual  distraction  in  her  prayers,  a  gentleman 
with  a  sad  face  and  white  hair.  She  asked  herself  as  she 
shook  her  fair  hair  on  her  pillow  **  Why  should  I  think  of 
him  ?"  Oh  May,  May,  perhaps  he  is  the  first  man  that  has 
ever  rightly  touched  those  finer  chords  in  your  most 
affectionate  heart.  Sleep  on,  though  clouds  flit  across 
you  in  your  dream,  and  the  pale-faced  child  and  the 
white-haired  Doctor  gaze  strangely  thro'  the  thickening 
gloom.  Sleep  on,  and  sleep  in  peace;  but  beware  fair  girl, 
the  rocks  are  very  slippery  on  that  shore.  The  tide  rises 
very  rapidly  and  the  storm  breaks  suddenly.  Beware,  or  the 
waters  will  speedily  cover  thee ;  beware  or  the  storm  will 
overwhelm  thee  :  beware,  in  time,  fair  May  Cumberland. 

{J'o  he  continued,) 
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THE  ROYAL  OBSERVATORY 
GREENWICH. 

THIS  Government  establishment  Has,  especially  under 
the  able  management  of  the  Astromoner  Royal,  Sir  G. 
B.  Airy,  attained  a  high  degree  of  celebrity  both  at  home 
and  abroad.     Three  separate  lines  of  research  are  carried  on 
within  its  walls,  ^rs^  the  determination  of  the  positions  of  the 
stars,  sun,  moon  and  planets,  but  especially  of  the  moon ; 
second  the  observations  of  the  variations  of  the  elements  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  viz.  the directi&n  of  the  compass  needle, 
also  its  dip  on  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  vertical  when 
freely  suspended  to   move  in   the  vertical   plane.       With 
magnetism  is  combined  meteorology  or  the  observation  of 
the    meteorological    elements ;    pressure   measured   by    the 
barometer^  temperature  measured  by  the  thermometer,  variation 
of  the  windf  &c.,  measured  by  the  anemometer ^  rainfall  meaLSxired 
by  the  rain  gauge  ^  the  duration  of  sunshine  measured  by  a  new 
instrument  contrived  by  Mr.  Campbell,  and  other  meteorolo- 
gical   phenomena ;    third    photographic   and    spectroscopic 
astromony,  viz.  photographing  the  sun  on  every  suitable 
occasion  and  examining  the  photosphere  and  chromosphere 
of  the  sun  spectroscopically  ;  photography  is  also  extensively 
employed  in  the  magnetical  and  meteorological  department, 
the  movements  of   the    magnets,   and   also    those   of   the 
barometer,     thermometer,     and    other    instruments     being 
registered   by   photography  day  and  night.     These   depart- 
ments,  the    observations    and    registrations   in    which    are 
incessant   and  regular^  the  Astronomer  Royal  reports  are 
working  eiSiciently  and  well. 

One  day  in  every  year,  viz.  the  first  Saturday  in  June,  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Observatory  assemble,  and  it  is 
customary  for  the  Admiralty,  under  whose  control  the 
Observatory  is  carried  on,  to  invite  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
well  known  for  their  proficiency  in  astronomical  science,  to 
inspect  the  instruments  and  general  arrangement  of  the 
Observatory.  On  these  occasions,  which  are  extremely 
interesting,  astronomers  of  European  and  other  countries 
frequently  meet  and  exchange  their  views,  indeed  they  afford 
opportunities  for  astronomers  to  become  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  advance  the 
science  in  which  all  are  more  or  less  labourers. 

It  is  on  the  day  of  visitation  that  the  Astronomer  Royal 
presents  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  an  annual  report.  From 
that  presented  on  June  5,  1880,  referring  to  the  period,  1879, 
May  20,  to  1880,  May  9,  now  lying  before  us  we  find  that  no 
less  than  11295  separate  observations  were  made  in  the 
astronomical  department  alone,  which  most  unmistakeably 
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testifies  to  thjB  incessant  and  unremitting  industry  manifested 
in  the  department,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  more 
confidential  part  of  the  business  of  the  Observatory  was 
interrupted  to  some  extent  by  the  long  continued  illness  and 
final  retirement,  of  a  valuable  and  able  assistant  who  had 
charge  of  one  of  the  principal  instruments.  On  the  loss  of 
the  services  of  a  responsible  officer,  for  at  least  seven  months, 
the  system  on  which  the  Observatory  is  carried  on  feels  the 
strain,  for  although,  says  the  Astronomer  Royal,  by  mean^ 
of  the  employment  of  supernumary  computers,  we  can 
maintain  routine  calculations,  and  even,  but  with  some  risk, 
venture  .observations,  we  cannot  thus  supply  those  services 
that  require  more  mature  judgment. 

It  may  interest  some  readers  to  learn  that  in  1879,  ^^^ 
compass  needle  was  directed  nearly  19  degrees  from  the  true 
North  towards  the  West,  and  that  the  dip  of  the  needle  wad 
more  than  67  degrees,  but  less  than  68  degrees.  Also  that  the 
mean  temperature  for  1879  was  46  degrees,  or  about  3  degrees 
below  the  average  ot  the  preceeding  38  years.  July  30,  was 
the  warmest  day,  the  temperature  being  nearly  81  degrees, 
the  coldest  day  occurred  on  December  7,  when  the 
thermometer  fell  at  Greenwich  to  14  degrees.  The  hours  of 
single  sunshine  recorded  by  the  instrument  was  onl}'  983 
during  1879,  while  at  Glynde,  near  Lewis,  by  an  instrument 
erected  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Brand,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  number  was  1040.  W.R.B. 


EPITAPHS. 

OH  I  that  is  a  melancholy  subject  our  readers  will  say. 
Who  has  not  read  of,  and  laughed  at,  the  ready  wit  of 
Rory  O'More.  It  appears  that  a  certain  legal  gentleman 
Dennis  Sweeney  by  name — desired  to  have  the  **  Popery  ** 
taken  out  of  his  father's  tombstone.  For  shure  Dennis  was 
much  provoked  at  being  reminded  every  Sunday,  as  he 
attended  "  divine  service  as  by  law  established "  of  his 
shameful  apostacy.  The  inscription  rudely  carved  began  in 
the  good  old  familiar  way  **  Pray  for  the  soul  of  Dennis 
Sweeney."  Says  Rory  leave  that  to  me  entirely  Dennis, 
and  111  settle  the  matter  completely.  So  without  further 
ado  he  trotted  home  for  the  necessary  tools  and  returning  he 
carved  as  well  as  he  was  able  at  the  top  of  the  stone  the 
four  letters  D.  O.  N.  T.  "That,"  said  Rory,  "has  taken 
the  Popery  out  of  it  and  sarve  the  little  viper  right.'* 

Epitaphs  as  a  rule  are  very  like  one   another  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  amusing  ones  which  are  really  authentic. 
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Having  an  idea  at  one  time  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
visit  all  the  old  churchyards  in  the  kingdom,  we  endeavoured 
to  obtain  all  the  information  possible  to  help  us  in  selecting 
the  most  illustrious  ones.  We  can  only  regret  that  time  and 
opportunities  have  never  offered  themselves  to  enable  us  to 
pursue  our  post  mortem  study,  we  however  venture  to 
subjoin  a  few  which  we  believe  to  be  authentic.  On  the 
monument  of  Mr,  Josiah  Penny  in  the  Cathedral  yard, 
Carlisle,  we  see 

**  Reader,  if  of  cash  you  are  in  want  of  any. 
Dig  ten  feet  deep  and  you  will  find  a  Penny  !'* 

At  Upton-on  Severn  we  learn  from  the  stone  erected  over 
the  remains  of  a  departed  Publican  that 

**  Beneath  this  stone,  in  hopes  of  Zion, 
Doth  rest  the  landlord  of  the  *  Lion.' " 

Is  it  not  a  pity  that  the  poor  old  bachelor  of  Folbroke  in 
county  of  Northumberland,  could  not  have  suggested  a 
somewhat  happier  inscription  for  his  memorial  stone.  The 
following  was  dictated  by  himself  we  believe  before  he  died 

"  At  threescore  winters*  end  I  died 
A  cheerless  being,  sole  and  sad ; 

The  nuptial  knot  I  never  tied 
And  wish  my  father  never  had !" 

The  undermentioned  is  from  Rochdale  old  church,  over 
Mr.  Joseph  Chadwick — probably  the  Parish  Beadle,  or  holding, 
.no  doiibt,  some  other  equally  responsible  parochial  office  in 
the  year  1730 

"  Remember,  Man,  as  thou  goest  by 

As  thou  art  now,  so  once  was  I ; 
but  As  I  am  so  thou  Must  bee ; 
remember,  Man,  that  thou  must  Dee !" 

At  the  same  place  we  read  of  a  certain  venerable  old 
blacksmith,  Sam  Kershaw  by  name,  who  departed  this  life 
in  1810 

**  My  Anvil  and  my  Hammer  lie  declined. 

My  Bellows  too  have  lost  their  wind ; 

My  Fire's  extinct,  my  forge  decayed, 

And  in  the  dust  my  Vice  is  laid. 

My  Coal  is  spent,  my  Iron  gone, 

My  last  Nail  driven,  and  my  work  all  done." 
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In  "  David  Copperfield "  we  read  the  following  which 
Charles  Dickens  admirably  adapted  to  little  Doctor  Chillip, 
and  "Punch"  gives  a  parody  of  these  lew  lines  in  his  run- 
away engine 

"  Afflictions  sore  long  time  he  bore ; 

Physicians  were  in  vain, 
Till  death  did  please  to  give  him  ease, 

And  rid  him  of  his  pain. 

His  end  was  peace." 

"  Collisions  four  or  five  she  bore  ; 

The  stoker  swore  in  vain  ! 
Her  engine  rusted,  her  boiler  busted 

And  smashed  the  excursion  Train. 
Her  end  was — pieces !" 

At  Manchester  Cathedral  we  find  curious  information 
about  the  resting  place  of  a  certain  Mr.  Sutton's  soul  in  the 
year  1687 — 

"  Here  resteth  the  soul  (?)  of  Robert  Sutton 

Whose  chanty  at  s  Death  did  so  abound 

that  to  ye  Poor  he  leit  Four  Hundred  Pound — For  ever." 

Referring  again  to  the  island  of  green,  we  read  in  the 
Phoenix  Cemetery,  Dublin,  this  ludicrous  example  of  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  "  This  stone  is  erected  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  George  Cleary  who  was  accidentally  shot  by  his 
brother  as  a  mark  of  affection." 

Over  the  remams  ot  a  Prmter  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  we 
read  that  **  Like  a  worn  out  type  he  is  returned  to  the 
founder,  in  hopes  of  being  recast  in  a  better  and  more 
perfect  mould."  Artemus  Ward  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
great  lavounte  of  the  Printers,  for  they  erected  a  monument 
over  his  remains  on  which  was  inscribed  a  poetical  eulogy — 
ending  with  **  Here  lieb  Artemus  Ward  the  Printers'  friend." 

How  very  odd  it  sounds  to  hnd  puns  on  Tombs — we 
have  an  example  at  hand  on  that  of  a  man  named  Stone : — 

"Jerusalem's  fate  was  not  fulfilled  in  thee, 
For  here  a  '  Stone  upon  a  stone  '  we  see." 

and  again : — 

"  Peter  was  in  the  ocean  drowned 

A  careless  hapless  cretur ! 
And  when  his  liieless  trunk  was  found 

It  had  become  salt-petrel" 
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In  cases  where  brevity  is  studied  we  do  not  remember 
a  shorter  one  than  that  on  a  stone  covering  the  remains 
of  old  Fuller.  Thus  we  find  it  simply — "Fuller's 
earth."  A  defunct  Doctor  is  humourously  written  of  thus : 
**  He  died  of  a  quinzey — and  was  buried  at  Brimsey !"  In 
one  or  two  others  we  find  the  cause  of  death  very  briefly 
introduced,  as 

"  Here  lies  I 

Killed  with  a  sky- 

Rocket  in  the  eye ;" 
and  again 

"  Here  I  lays 

Killed  with  a  chaise." 

But  we  must  not  weary  our  good  readers,  and  trust  that 
our  levity  has  not  scandalized  them. 


A    WONDERFUL    CONVERSION. 

I  HAVE  been  frequently  asked  to  publish  an  account 
of  the  wonderful  conversion  of  a  shepherd,  which 
happened  when  I  was  priest  at  Beauly,  some  sixteen  years 
ago,  and  in  the  hopes  that  it  may  prove  interesting  to  your 
readers,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  offering  it  to  you  for  publi- 
cation. It  will  at  the  same  time  be  very  gratifying  to  me, 
to  think  that  the  memory  of  my  friend  will  be  kept  green  in 
the  pages  of  your  Magazine. 

In  the  North- West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  narrow  inlet  of  tlie  sea,  is  the  village  of  Ulla- 
pool ;  and  across  the  neck  of  sea,  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Broom,  there  lived  at  the  time  I  speak  of  a  shepherd  called 
John  McRae.  His  mother  had  been  a  Catholic  in  her  young 
days,  a  native  of  Kintail,  but  on  her  marriage  became  a 
Protestant,  her  husband's  religion.  Their  son  was  conse- 
quently brought  up  a  Protestant,  indeed  there  was  not  a 
Catholic  resident  within  sixty  miles  of  the  place.  It  seems 
however  that  in  his  early  years  his  mother  had  taught  him 
the  "  Hail  Mary,*'  and  John  told  me  afterwards,  that  he  used 
frequently  to  repeat  to  himself,  while  tendmg  his  master's 
sheep,  this  prayer  so  dear  to  Catholics.  Of  Catholics  and 
their  religion  he  heard  never  a  word,  except  when  he  heard 
them  abused  by  the  Minister  in  the  Church.  One  day,  the 
Minister  denounced  them  for  their  worship  of  Mary.  The 
young  man  was  horrified  to  hear  his  **  Blessed  Mary,"  spoken 
of  in  a  way  that  only  a  Scotch  parson  can  speak  of  the 
Mother  of  God ;  and  the  more  the  wretched  man  abused  heTi 
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the  more  earnestly  John  repeated  to  himself,  **  Full  of  grace — 
full  of  grace — full  of  grace." 

He  determined  to  know  more  about  the  Catholics  who 
honoured  her,  whom  almost  unknown  to  himself  he  had 
learned  to  honour  in  his  heart, — and  hearing  that  there  was 
a  Priest  at  Beauly,  about  ten  miles  distant,  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence  from  his  master  from  Saturday  until  Monday,  and 
walked  across  the  hills  to  see  me.  Unfortunately  he  heard 
in  the  village  that  he  could  not  talk  gaelic,  and  was  not  told 
that  my  uncle,  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Chisholm,  who  was 
living  with  me,  could,  and  so  he  returned  home  without 
calling. 

Soon  after  he  walked  across  the  hills  to  Glassburn,  where 
Rev.  Colin  Grant  then  oificiated,  sixteen  miles  further  away 
than  Beauly.  He  stayed  at  Glassburn  over  the  night,  and 
during  his  few  hours  stay  John  received  all  the  instruction 
he  ever  received  before  his  baptism,  which  Sacrament  was 
administered  to  him  by  the  Priest  at  Fort  Augustus  as  he 
was  passing  through  with  his  sheep  on  his  way  to  the 
southern  markets. 

John  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but  came  to  his  duties 
as  often  as  the  long  distance  from  Beauly  would  permit,  and 
found  a  Director  in  my  uncle,  Mr.  Chisholm, — Father  Tom,  as 
he  was  called  in  the  district,  who  was  recognized  lar  and  near 
as  an  able  and  pious  director.  Soon  after  John,  who  was  as 
humble  as  he  was  good,  laid  by  a  year's  wages,  and  came 
to  reside  in  the  village  to  attend  the  Catholic  School  and  to 
receive  full  instructions  in  his  religion.  But  he  had  a  better 
instructor  than  any  priest  in  his  simple  **  Hail  Mary.*'  I 
am  not  exaggerating.  Frequently  has  my  uncle  exclaimed 
to  me  after  John  had  been  with  him  for  instruction^ 
"  wonderful !  he  comes  for  instruction  and  he  is  instructing 
me  !"  The  most  beautiful  and  the  most  profound  thoughts 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  uneducated  shepherd.  On  one 
occasion — ^Tohn  said  to  my  uncle,  **  The  Church  is  very  wise, 
but  there  is  one  thing  I  often  thought  it  strange  she  never 
did  ;  I  am  too  ignorant  myself"  said  the  good  soul,  **  to  be 
a  Priest,  but  I  wonder  there  isn't  some  kind  of  a  place  where 
I  could  go  from  the  world  and  pray  and  work  too."  John 
had  never  heard  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  and  when  Father 
Tom  explained  to  him  that  there  were  such  places  as  he 
indicated,  and  the  position  of  a  lay  brother,  "  That's  what  I 
mean,"  he  exclaimed,  with  delight.  "  Oh  !  it's  the  Church 
that  is  wise,  and  I  am  foolish."  Dear  John  McRae  !  I  love 
his  memory  still,  when  I  recall  his  gentle  smile,  and  gentle 
kindly  ways.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  John  playing  with  the 
children  at  school ;  he  was  six  feet  seven  in  his  stockings, 
the  biggest  man  I  ever  saw ;  but  a  child  at  heart,  and  the 
favourite  of  Children. 
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When  John  came  to  his  duties,  he  had  always  a  bed  in  my 
house,  I  regarded  it  as  a  privilege  and  an  honour  to  entertain 
the  shepherd,  for  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  saint. 

I  said  that  John  learned  more  from  his  "  Hail  Mary,"  than 
from  his  priest.  The  following  incident  will  show  the  truth 
of  it.  One  day  John  said  to  me,  "  I  have  a  scruple,  Sir, 
about  an  answer  I  made  to  a  Protestant  neighbour ;  it  was 
before  I  was  instructed  by  your  Uncle.  He  had  been  reading 
his  Bible  on  Sunday,  and  came  upon  a  passage  which  he 
never  saw  before,  and  didn't  understand,  i  S.  John  7.  8.  "  And 
there  are  three  who  give  testimony  in  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the'se  three  are  one. 
And  there  are  three  that  give  testimony  on  earth  ;  the  Spirit, 
the  water  and  the  blood,  and  these  three  are  one."  And  the 
Protestant  asked  me  how  my  Church  would  explain  it,  and 
I  am  afraid  1  may  have  said  what  was  heresy.'*  "  And  what 
did  you  say  ?'*  I  asked,  curious  to  hear  John's  explanation  of 
such  a  difficult  passage.  **  Well,  you  see.  Sir,  I  never  heard 
of  it  before,  and  didn't  know  what  to  say  ;  but  I  said  my 
Hail  Mary  to  myself  for  a  good  answer ;  for  I  didn't  wish 
him  to  think  that  a  Catholic  was  as  ignorant  asa  Protestant, 
and  then  I  said,  **  The  first  part  is  easy  enough ;  The  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
and  they  are  all  one  God,  and  they  all  gave  testimony.  The 
Father  when  he  cried  aloud  at  his  Son's  baptism — *  This  is  my 
Son  hear  ye  Him;  and  the  Son  gave  testimony  of  himself  by 
His  works — *  I  am  the  Son  of  God,'  and  the  Holy  Ghost  gave 
testimony  when  He  appeared  as  a  dove,  and  also  in  the  form 
of  fiery  tongues  on  Pentecost.  Three  persons — one  God. 
But  the  second  part  is  not  so  plain  ;  but  you  see,"  continued 
John,  to  his  friend,  **  God  works  on  earth  like  what  he  does 
m  heaven,  and  as  there  is  a  Trinity  in  heaven,  so  there  is  a 
Trinity  on  earth,  corresponding  with  the  three  in  heaven — 
the  water,  the  spirit  and  the  blood.  The  water  corresponds 
to  the  Father,  and  it  is  by  water  we  become  the  children  of 
God,  and  it  was  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  water,  that  the 
Father  gave  testimony  of  Him — *  This  is  my  Son,  hear  Him. 
Then  we  have  the  spirit — the  sacrament  of  Confirmation,  in 
which  we  receive  the  Spir  it  that  gave  testimony  on  Pentecost ; 
and  there  is  also  tiie  blooa — the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist ; 
and  although  there  are  seven  sacraments,  yet  these  three 
are  the  principal  ones,  and  are  an  image  of  the  Trinity — The 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  water,  the  blood, 
and  the  Spirit,  three  different  sacraments  but  all  giving  the 
one  grace  of  God.  So  there  are  three  in  heaven,  and  three 
on  earth,  and  these  three  are  one." 

You  may  be  sure,  gentle  reader,  I  hastened  to  relieve 

John's  mind,  as  to  what  I  thought  of  his  answer,  and  when 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  think  of  it,  I  shall  never  forget 
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his  smile  as  he  answered,  "  Oh  !  I  learn  a  great  deal  from 
my  *«  Hail  Mary." 

On  a  Saturday  eveningf  came  a  sick  call,  to  John.  A  Pro- 
testant neigfhbour  had  ridden  the  ten  miles  for  the  Priest. 
It  was  winter,  and  a  heavv  fall  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground. 
Of  course  I  could  not  be  back  in  time  for  my  Sunday  work, 
but  the  dying  must  be  attended  before  the  living,  and  so  I 
started.  A  beautiful  wild  drive  it  was.  How  drear  and 
weird  everything  looked  in  the  darkness !  Not  a  house 
within  hail  for  miles ;  not  a  sound,  but  the  distant  murmur- 
ing of  a  mountain  torrent,  or  the  whir  of  a  startled  grouse  by 
the  roadside.  How  huge  and  errand  the  mountains  looked  as 
we  drove  along  their  base.  We  had  to  count  upon  the  one 
horse  to  do  the  double  journey.  **  Go  slowly  and  steadily," 
I  said  to  the  driver ;  **  The  person  T  am  sroing  to  see  won*t 
die  before  my  arrival."  We  arrived  at  Ullapool  on  Sunday 
morning.  A  boat's  crew  put  themselves  at  my  disposal  to 
cross  the  broad  ferry ;  when  they  heard  I  had  come  to  see 
John  McRae,  and  when  I  offered  them  money  for  their 
trouble,  they  would  take  none,  savingf,  they  would  never  see 
the  like  of  John  again,  he  was  the  best  man  in  the  whole 
country. 

I  was  the  first  Priest  they  had  ever  seen.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  so-called  Reformation,  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  borne  that  day  through  those  desolate  glens  to  comfort, 
as  of  old,  the  sick  and  the  dying.  John  however  did  not  die 
on  this  occasion.  A  year  after  my  successor  made  the  same 
journey  to  bring  strength  and  comfort  to  him  on  his  death 
bed.  His  death  was  like  his  life — beautiful  and  holy.  He 
was  one  of  the  gentlest  and  purest  of  men. 

The  reader  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  John  had  the 
happiness  before  his  death  to  see  his  mother  return  to  the 
Faith  she  had  abandoned.  I  could  narrate  many  traits  of 
interest  in  the  character  of  this  truly  "  gentle  shepherd,"  but 
I  have  said  ample  to  warrant  me  in  styling  his  conversion 
wonderful.  ^Eneas  Chisholm. 


THE     NEW    YEAR, 

1881. 

Midnight !     **  The  year  is  dead  I     The  year  is  born  !** 
Ye  merry  bells  peal  forth  and  gladly  ring  1 
Proclaim  I  **  The  King  is  dead,  God  save  the  King  1" 

Let  night  proclaim  it  to  the  coming  mom. 
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"  The  year  is  dead  I"    Across  life's  changing  sea 
Hath  rolled  another  wave  of  fleeting  time, 
Sunlit  with  virtue  here, — there  dark  with  crime — 

Rolled  to  the  dread  shores  of  Eternity  ! 

How  many  a  hope  upon  that  wave  hath  tossed ! 

How  many  a  gladsome  day-dream  hath  been  checked ! 

How  many  an  onward  happy  fortune  wrecked  1 
How  many  a  treasure  found  where  all  seemed  lost ! 

Altho*  not  stranded  on  that  unknown  shore 
Yet  time  hath  borne  us  on  its  rapid  tides  : — 
And  straiter  grows  the  space  that  us  divides 

From  those  loved  dead  who  have  but  gone  before ! 

O  what  is  life  that  we  should  wish  to  live  ? 

And  what  is  death  that  we  should  fear  to  die  ? 

True  rest  comes  only- with  eternity — 
In  that  sweet  peace  that  God  alone  can  give. 

How  many  changes  doth  this  New  Year  bring  ! 

At  old  firesides  how  many  a  vacant  place  ! 

We  miss  the  smile  that  shone  on  some  loved  face. 
Nor  hear  we  now  some  voice's  well-known  ring. 

Hands  we  have  claspt  now  rigid  lie  in  death. 
And  loving  hearts  have  ceased  for  us  to  beat. 
The  busy  brain,  fair  wisdom's  lordly  seat, 

All — rest  the  churchyard  mound  beneath. 

O  what  a  treacherous  3rear  the  past  hath  been  ! 
Yet,  when  'twas  young,  kind  loving  lips  did  warn 
And  tell  us  sadly  that,  perchance,  forlorn 

And  dreary  we  might  act  the  closing  scene. 

O  where  are  they  who  took  us  by  the  hand 
And  friendship  firm  to  us  did  falsely  vow  ? 
Too  late,  alas,  our  sad  experience  now 

Hath  proved  we  built  our  hopes  on  shifting  sand. 
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Old  friendships  fade.   Like  flowers  they  bloom,  then  fade  ! 
And  human  love  grows  cold,  yea  icy  cold  I 
The  gladdening  sunshine  of  the  days  of  old 

Is  gone :  and  grief  our  lives  hath  darksome  made. 

God  pardon  those  whoVe  tried  to  do  us  harm  I 

God  help  all  those  who've  wrought  us  grievous  scath ! 
God  prosper  those  who  still  with  us  their  faith 

Have  kept — whose  loving  hearts  for  us  beat  warm  ! 

But  this  dead  Year  hath  had  its  sunny  days  : 
How  many  and  how  brightly  they  have  shone 
The  waters  of  our  changing  life  upon, 

How  they  have  gladdened  all  Earth's  gloomy  ways, 

■ 

Let  each  dear,  glad  and  brightened  heart  now  tell ; 

When  joys,  all  hidden  for  some  purpose  wise, 

Like  angels,  met  us  in  a  "  tearful  guise," 
We  knew  it  not : — but  now  we  know  full  well ! 

Then  solemn  bells  ring  softly — kindly  ring. 

Your  sweetest  death  notes  for  the  dead  Old  Year  I 
With  loving  gratitude  and  hearts  sincere 

We  chant  our  Requiem  for  the  dead  Old  King. 

"  The  King  is  dead,  God  save  the  King  I"    Ye  bells 

O  gaily  peal  it  to  the  wintry  winds  ! 

And  let  it  echo  till  its  sweet  sound  finds 
Response  in  every  heart  where  love  still  dwells. 

**  God  save  the  King."  The  Baby  Year  that  reigns 
Where  lately  ruled  the  dear  Old  Year  that's  gone. 
Must  find  us  loyal,  each  and  every  one. 

In  sunny  gladness,  and  in  stormy  pains. 

Proclaim  !    "  The  Year  is  dead.    The  Year  is  born." 

Ye  merry  bells  peal  forth  and  gladly  ring. 

Proclaim  !    **  The  King  is  dead  !    God  save  the  King !" 
Lret  night  proclaim  it  to  the  coming  morn.  L.G.V. 


ao 
A  CRY  FROM  THE  EDITOR. 

NOW  really !  do  be  reasonable.     I  daresay  the  Magazine 
is  not  all  that  you  would  like ;  but  let  it  do  it's  little 
best  for  another  year,  and  it  will  try  to  please  you  all. 

"  It  was  a  shame  to  kill  Geoftrey  Hill,  it  was  !  He  oupjht 
to  have  lived  and  been  a  Priest ;  not  go  and  get  himself 
drowned  !" 

Well !  well  I  I  agree  with  you  ;  but  then  I  can't  bring  him 
to  life  again  now  ;  you  will  grant  that. 

**  Those  Phrenotypics !"  What  did  you  go  and  put  them 
in  for  ?      Horrid    dry   things  I      I    am   sure    nobody   could 

read  them '*    All  the  worse  for  nobody.    I  grant  you  they 

are  not  fun — pure  and  simple :  nothing  of  an  over-mirthful 
and  rollicking  character  about  them— but  very  useful  if  you 
will  read  them. 

"  Yes  ;  but  Mr.  Editor,  whenever  is  Johnny  going  to  be- 
.come  a  man  ?     Here  you  left  the  poor  fellow  on  a  sick  bed, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  he  isn't  a  man  yet  I" 

Ah  !  people  grow  faster  on  a  sick  bed,  and  you  will  see  in 
a  number  or  two  he  will  come  out  full-grown,  and  complete;* 
a  regular  man  at  last. 

"  Well  1  then  there  was  that  *«  Old  Man's  Gift  1"  Broken 
short  in  the  middle  !  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

Why  I  I  say  that  the  writer  of  the  **  Old  Man's  Gift"  was 
seized  with  sudden  sickness,  and  that  it  will  be  continued  in 
our  next  number. 

**  Oh  1  Mr.  Editor,  your  Magazine  is  sadly  fallen  off.  You 
used  to  fi^ive  us  nice  little  articles  explaining  the  Catholic 
Faith.  Now  it  is  nothing  but  horrid  novels  and  things  with 
nothing  serious  at  all  about  them  ;  or  else  some  rubbish 
about  the  moon,  and  some  wretched  old  stars  which  nobody 
cares  about." 

Mea  Culpa  1  mea  culoa  I  You  shall  have  some  more  talk 
about  the  Catholic  Faith ;  I  will  go  and  call  on  Fr. 
O'Flanagan. 

**And  none  of  that  Poetry,  Mr.  Editor.  You  know  that's  all 
filling  up  ;  mere  padding  to  make  your  Magazine  look  bipf." 

Hush  !  don't  let  the  writers  hear  you.  If  there  is  a  thing 
a  man  is  thin-skinned  about,  it's  his — his — well  1  his  verses. 
He  doesn't  think  them  rubbish. 

**  Let  us  have  some  more  of  those  tales  of  myster}\  Mr. 
Editor ;  ghosts  coming  for  Priests  to  a  sick  call,  and  the  like; 
I  do  love  ghost  stories." 

Don't  tell  anybody,  for  it  wouldn't  do  for  the  Editor  of  a 
serious  Magazine  to  confess  so  much,  but  between  you  and 
me,  old  man  as  I  am,  there's  nothing  I  like  better  than  a 
Ghost  Story.  Be  very  quiet,  and  turn  down  the  gas,  and  I 
declare  I'll  write  one  for  the  next  number. 


AVE    BONA    CRUX. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

IF  the  two  Mays  had  many  uneas}'^  reflections  concerning 
the  lent  prayer  book,  if  the  remembrance  of  it  flashed 
across  them  as  a  distraction  during  the  hours  of  afternoon 
school,  it  was  not  surprising,  for  the  little  they  knew  of  Peter 
Bauson  was  not  likely  to  give  them  much  confidence  in  him. 

"  What  would  mother  say  if  he  didn't  give  it  back  ?'*  said 
Maxy,  when  the  deed  was  really  done,  and  though  Joseph 
answered,  **  Don't  be  a  silly ;  he'll  give  it  back  fast  enough," 
his  sister  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was  not  quite  at  ease 
in  his  mind  about  the  transaction. 

They  could  not  see  in  vision,  while  they  plodded  through 
long  columns  of  figures  with  the  beams  of  autumn  sunshine 
coming  in  through  the  western  window  and  lighting  up  all 
the  rough  heads  and  every  mistake  upon  the  smeary  slates, 
that  the  ignorant  lad  was  poring  over  the  unfamiliar  pages 
with  a  wistful  expression,  as  he  spelt  through  them  in  the 
safe  shelter  of  a  neighbour's  barn.  M.o.r.n.i.n.g. 
P.r.a.y.e.r.she  began,  and  then  paused  to  wonder 
why  he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  praying  to  God 
as  soon  as  he  awoke,  and  why  any  one  had  need  to  do  it, 
when  there  was  the  Vicar  and  the  Clerk  to  say  prayers  every 
Sunday  on  behalf  of  the  village  generally.  Nevertheless  he 
travelled  slowly  through  the  first  three  pages  of  the  little 
prayer  book,  and  then  closing  it  sat  lost  in  thought  concern- 
ing one  sentence  which  had  rooted  itself  more  strongl}'  than 
all  the  rest,  "  I  firmly  believe  that  Thou  art  here  present,  and 
seest  me  and  all  my  actions,  all  my  thoughts,  and  the  most 
secret  motions  of  my  heart."  If  this  were  true,  if  Joe  and 
Mary  May,  and  all  Catholics  really  believed  tktSj  Peter 
decided  that  it  was  most  uncomfortable  for  them  !  He  was 
brooding  over  it  still  when  he  was  loitering  about  in  waiting 
for  the  two  children  to  pass  by  on  their  way  home,  and 
perhaps  that  was  what  gave  an  extra  roughness  to  his  manner 
as,  tossing  the  little  worn  volume  towards  them  after  the 
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fashion  of  throwing  a  ball,  he  said,  "  There's  your  old  book 
and  much  good  may  it  do  you.** 

"  You  might  speak  civil-like,"  said  little  Mary,  indignantly, 
as  she  stooped  to  recover  her  **  Little  Garden  **  from  the 
pathway  on  which  it  had  fallen,  "  Specially  as  you  asked  us 
for  it ;  why  did  you  ?  for  I  don't  believe  you've  so  much  as 
looked  in  it.** 

"No,  I  haven't,"  returned  Peter  without  a  shadow  of 
embarrassment  at  the  untruth :  "  I  only  wanted  it  for  a  lark," 
and  turning  round  he  vaulted  over  a  low  gate  into  the  fields 
by  which  he  meant  to  make  his  way  home. 

"  He'd  hear  that  there  lie,  if  so  be  it  is  true,"  was  the 
thought  in  the  boy's  mind,  but  it  did  not  keep  him  from 
assuring  his  mother  that  he  had  been  in  school  all  the 
afternoon,  though  kept  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late  for  talking 
to  a  neighbour  on  the  form,  one  Jack  Robins.  Peter  felt 
sorry  too  that  he  had  returned  the  prayer-book  without 
searching  among  its  contents  for  some  information  about  his 
crucifix — the  idea  that  it  was  to  bring  him  "luck  "  being  the 
chief  motive  of  his  curiosity. 

The  day  was  drawing  in,  the  mists  of  late  October  came 
creeping  over  the  hill,  and  the  boy  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
in  the  kitchen  subject  to  his  mother's  continuous  reproofs  or 
demands  :  on  this  particular  evening  he  felt  less  than  usual 
inclination  for  home  and  the  cosy  fireside,  and  he  started  up 
and  went  out  by  the  house  door  at  the  first  convenient 
moment  of  escape.  It  was  the  thought  of  *'  luck  "  which 
drove  him  forth  in  the  gathering  darkness  towards  a  cottage, 
which  was  indeed  little  more  like  a  hut,  and  adjoined  certain 
pigsties  that  belonged  to  the  principal  farmer  of  the  district. 
It  was  the  house  of  an  old  dame  whom  the  country  people 
regarded  with  a  mingled  veneration  and  fear,  seeing  that  she 
affected  fortune-telling  and  other  such  mysteries.  She  sat  by 
the  fire  with  her  face  turned  from  the  door,  and  being  too 
deaf  to  hear  Peter  lift  the  latch,  she  was  unconscious  of  his 
intrusion  until  he  came  round  to  the  corner  of  the  table  on 
which  stood  her  cup  and  saucer,  and  the  black  tea-pot  from 
which  she  had  been  refreshing  herself. 

**  Lord  a-mercy  on  me,"  cried  the  old  woman,  **  and  who 
may  you  be  ?  Why,  'tis  little  Benson,"  and  with  a  change  of 
tone  she  asked  if  there  was  any  nursing  or  "  laying  out,"  to 
which  he  had  come  to  summon  her. 

"  I  wants  you  to  tell  my  fortune,"  said  Peter,  stoutly, 
though  he  was  afraid  of  Dame  Ward,  and  more  afraid  still 
of  the  huge  black  cat  which  seemed  at  once  the  ornament 
and  the  guardian  of  the  hearth.  "I've  had  something  give  me 
as  t'was  said  will  bring  me  luck  and  I'd  like  to  know  when 
the  luck's  a-coraing." 
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**  Who  give  it  you,  deary  ?*'  said  the  old  crone,  with  a 
toothless  smile  which  struck  Peter  as  indescribably  weird  and 
horrible.  **  Shew  it  me,  and  I'll  soon  tell  you  if  there's  luck 
along  of  it.*' 

The  boy  tugged  at  the  cord  round  his  neck  and  displayed 
the  little  cross,  wondering  at  the  moment  why  the  sight  of  it 
should  cause  Dame  Ward  to  withdraw  the  trembling  old 
hand  she  held  out,  but  remembering  long  after  her  loss  of 
eagerness  and  look  of  distaste  for  this — his  chief— treasure. 

"  Come  round  to  the  fire,  child,  and  warm  yourself  a  bit 
and  then  run  home,*'  she  said.  "Your mother  '11  be  wonder- 
ing where  you  are.*' 

"  I  wants  to  know  about  the  luck,"  said  Peter  without 
moving  to  accept  her  invitation.  "I'm  not  cold,  and  I  don*t 
want  to  sit  by  the  fire,  and  mother's  ironing,  so  she  won't 
miss  me.  I  want  to  know  about  the  cross  as  grandfather 
gave  me  when  he  was  a-dying." 

**  Oh !  'twas  your  grandfather,  was  it  ?  I  might  have 
known  it  if  I'd  give  it  so  much  as  a  thought.  But  there's  no 
luck  in  it,  Peter,  as  I  know  of,  it'll  do  you  neither  good  nor 
harm." 

He  felt  these  words  rankling  as  he  trotted  down  the  hill 
homewards,  realizing  himself  deceived  ;  just  as  he  neared  the 
cottage  a  sudden  passion  of  anger  made  him  snatch  the  old 
man's  gift  from  his  neck,  and  throw  it  far  from  him  not 
caring  where  it  fell. 

A  spirit  of  bravado  made  him  tell  this  with  some  triumph 
to  his  mother,  and  assurance  that  he  had  done  well  was 
pleasant  lor  the  moment.  Regret  came  later,  and  sent  Peter 
forth  from  the  fireside  on  a  fruitless  quest  from  which  he 
returned  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  a  downcast  face,  for  he 
could  remember  exactly  how  his  grandfather  looked  when  he 
said  **  keep  your  little  crucifix  whatever  you  do,  or  no  bless- 
ing '11  be  upon  you." 

,,I*11  go  out  first  thing  in  the  morning,"  he  thought. 
"  Happen  it  got  caught  in  the  hedge,  and  anyway  I'm  sure 
to  find  it  by  daylight,**  and  thus  comforting  himself  he  went 
to  bed  and  to  sleep  though  something  uneasy  ran  through  his 
dreams  and  hung  about  his  waking. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Life  by  Land  and  Sea;  or  Sketches  in  Natural  History. 
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[It  is  proposed  to  give  in  a  series  of  short  papers  sketches  of  life  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world,  such  as  Bees,  Flies,  Sea-Weeds,  Marine 
Insects,  and,  in  the  Autumn,  the  "Life  in  Death"  of  Fimgi  and 


Mosses.    These  will  appear,  as  regularly  as  may  be,  each  month,  the 
subjects  being  arranged  appropriately  to  the  seasons.] 

Part  I. 
THE    DAISY. 

"  Ye  bright  mosaics  that  with  storied  beauty 

The  floor  of  Nature's  Temple  tesselate, 
What  numerous  emblems  of  instructive  duty 

Your  forms  create." 

THERE  is  no  season  of  the  year,  no  spot  on  the  earth, 
without  the  beautiful  symbols  of  God's  power  and  love, 
in  the  way-side  flower  or  soft  green  moss,  or  waving  fern,  or 
variated  lichen  ;  and  as  the  winter  frost  relaxes  its  hold  under 
the  sunbeams  of  March  and  April,  our  walks  are  thronged 
with  flowers. 

We  gather  them — we  are  glad  to  have  them — they  have 
associations  with  friends — pleasant  memories  of  childhood; 
we  call  them  by  familiar  names  ;  but  of  their  life  and  growth 
and  family  relationships,  what  do  we  know  ?  The  daisy  is  a 
daisy — and  nothing  more.  Of  its  brothers  and  sisters  and 
lordly  cousins  in  gardens  or  hot-houses,  or  how  and  why  it 
claims  such  grand  relations,  what,  I  wonder,  have  we  ever 
learnt  ? 

The  thought  has  arisen  from  a  single  daisy,  brought  to  my 
breakfast  table  among  a  group  of  primroses. 

Flowers  have  been  the  life- study  of  wise,  observant  people, 
and  from  careful  examination  of  their  structure,  especially  in 
their  reproductive  organs  the  stamens,  pistil,  and  seed 
vessel  or  ovary,  they  have  been  classified  into  groups  of 
relationships — into  genera  and  species  answering  to  what,  in 
common  life,  are  families  and  individuals. 

As,  for  instance,  a  clan  like  the  **  Campbells  **  of  Scotland, 
which  is  composed  of  family  groups  and  distinct  individuals, 
some  in  lowly  artisan  life,  some  in  the  chieftain's  hall  or  ducal 
palace,  others  again  ranking  as  simple  esquires, — but 
Campbells  all.  So  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  have  flowers 
been  grouped  in  like  manner,  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
name  and  positions  and  relationship  make  as  much  difference 
to  us  in  our  familiar  recognition  of  them,  as  there  is  between 
a  walk  in  London,  jostled  in  Cheapside  or  bewildered  in  the 
Parks  by  crowds  of  men  and  women,  and  a  walk  where, 
from  those  we  meet,  a  grasp  of  the  hand  or  a  smile  of  recog- 
nition warms  the  heart  and  deepens  our  joy. 

Even  so  it  is  with  Flower  Life. 

Daisy,  I  know  you  well !  Dear  little  "  day's-eye,"  opening 
and  closing  with  the  rise  and  set  of  sun.  But  who  are  you  ? 
What  is  your  name  ?  Have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters  or 
cousins  ?     Are  you  the  Chieftain  of  a  clan  ? 

No — not  so,     I  am  an  artisan,  in  humble  life ;  a  citizen  of 
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the  world  ;  and  in  England  I  live  everywhere,  all  the  year 
round  somewJiere,  My  name  is  **  Bellis  perennis,''  My  clan  the 
cofnposita  or  compound  flowers,  because  we  are  each  of  us  a 
multitude  of  tiny  perfect  flowers  enclosed  in  one  sheath  or 
involucre. 

Open  me — it  will  not  hurt,  but  pleasure  me,  to  show  the 
fifty  or  more  little  yellow  florets,  besides  the  white  strap- 
shaped  florets  round  my  disc. 

I  have  upwards  of  nine  thousand  relations,  all  different  from 
me  in  name,  colour,  and  position,  but  all  of  the  clan 
composite.  Some  of  these  are  only  found  far  away  on  Alpine 
mountains  and  in  the  vast  wilds  of  America  ;  and  the  limits 
of  time  prevent  my  telling  you  of  them ;  but  let  me  show 
you  one  of  my  English  relations  in  the  greenhouse,  my  pretty 
cousin  the 

"CINERARIA," 
who  shall  continue  the  family  history,  while  I  will  only  point 
to  my  other  humble  cousins,  the  Dandelion  at  my  side  in 
field  or  hedgerow,  to  the  Endive,  Lettuce,  Artichoke,  Sun- 
flo'wer,  Chrysanthemum,  Dahlia,  and  Marigold. 

Examine  these  in  passing,  and  you  will  find  each  a 
compound  flower  like  myself. 

Now  observe.  A  Cineraria  is  a  flower  with  purple  or  white 
rays,  and  a  yellow  disc  or  centre.  Each  ray,  or  petals  is  a 
perfect  flower.  Each  yellow  dot  is  a  pistil  covered  with 
golden  pollen  grains,  rising  from  a  perfect  tubular  floret 
in  the  centre.  Open  one  of  these  flowers  and  count  the 
florets ;  you  will  find  from  fifty  upwards  in  each  single 
flower ;  then  open  a  floret  and  place  it  under  a  magnifying 
glass,  or  microscope  with  reflected  light. 

We  then  see  that  the  exquisite  purple  corolla  contains  a 
cylinder  of  fine  golden  stamens  joined  together,  each  opening 
inwards  to  let  the  pollen  fall  upon  the  graceful  curves  of  the 
forked  stigma. 

At  the  base  a  circlet  of  silvery  threads  will  form  the  pappus 
of  the  future  seed,  which  is  growing  within  that  soft  green 
ovary,  and  when  ripe  it  will  wing  it  and  waft  it  to  its  future 
home,  again  to  rise  and  blossom  forty-fold. 

The  name  Cineraria  is  from  the  Latin  cineres — ashes — 
alluding  to  the  paler  line  of  the  under-side  of  the  leaf  in  the 
-wild  Cineraria  or  flea-wort. 

The  leaves  are  our  next  object  of  consideration  and  interest. 

I  have  placed  a  small  piece  of  leaf  under  the  microscope  as 
an  "  opaque,"  with  reflected  light,  and  thus  I  see  that  the 
purple  tinge  of  the  under- side  is  caused  by  a  multitude  of 
purple-jointed  hairs,  on  a  ground  as  rich  as  any  tessellated 
pavement,  and  over  these  larger  hairs,  is  spread  a  fine  web  of 
most  delicate  silvery  threads,  which  gives  a  sight  of  beauty 
that  fills  the  eye  with  tears. 
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I  have  taken  off  one  of  these  hairs,  pulled  off  some  of  the 
cuticle,  or  skin,  and  find  that  each  hair  is  twelve-jointed, 
while  the  stomata,  or  breathing  organs  (quaint  little  black 
mouths,  dotted  all  over  the  under-surlace  of  the  leaf !)  are 
plentiful  and  abundant. 

But  there  is  one  thing  more  which  I  notice,  and  which  I 
have  not  time  to  talk  about  to-day.  Some  of  the  leaves  have 
wavy  black  or  pale  yellow  zig-zag  lines,  looking  like  rivers 
marked  upon  a  map.  They  do  not  look  as  if  they  belonged 
to  the  plant.  Then  what  are  they  ?  I  may  tell  you  some 
other  time. 


THE  GREAT  DIFFERENCE. 

' '  XTOW  shall  we  ever  make  them  understand  it  ?" 
I  I  It  was  a  Priest  who  spoke,  and  he  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  despair,  as  he  came  in  from  preaching  to  a  crowded 
congregation,  chiefly  Protestants,  who  had  been  listening  to 
him  with  open  mouths.  **  How  shall  we  ever  make  them 
understand  it?" 

**  Understand  what  ?"  was  my  natural  question. 

"Why  !  they  have  lost  the  very  idea  of  it.  Certainly  the 
Reformation  was  the  Devil's  masterpiece.  Never  and  no- 
where since  the  world  began  has  he  so  completely  succeeded 
in  driving  the  very  notion  of  worship  out  of  a  nation,  as  from 
these  poor  honest  warm-hearted  English." 

**  What  are  you  talking  about?  I  am  sorry  I  wasn't  at  your 
sermon.  It  seems  to  have  excited  you  if  it  has  done  nothing 
else." 

"  Excited  me  !  Oh !  it  is  pitiable  to  see  them  sitting  there, 
each  one  with  an  immortal  soul,  but  knowing  little  more  of 
God  and  how  to  worship  Him  than  the  benches  on  which 
they  sit.     Poor  dear  things  !  how  can  we  get  at  them  ?" 

"  But  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  are  really  a  little  incoherent. 
That  glass  of  Sherry  "— 

"Don't  be  ridiculous  1"  I  do  mean  quite  seriously  what  I  say. 
I  don't  know  how  we  can  ever  get  the  English  poor  to  have 
the  faintest  idea  of  Holy  Mass.  It  is  ten  thousand  times 
more  difficult  than  it  was  with  the  old  Heathen.  They  had 
the  notion  of  Sacrifice,  they  had  the  idea  of  worship  ;  it  was 
only  to  teach  them  the  true  God  and  the  true  Victim — to 
perfect  that  which  already  they  knew  in  part :  but  these 
Christians,  oh !  they  are  leagues  further  away  from  Christian- 
ity than  the  old  Heathen  :  the  simplest  ideas  of  worship  are 
gone  from  them.     Oh  I  what  a  Devil  it  is  I" 

**  A  very  true  remark,  no  doubt,  but  you  won't  get  rid  of  the 
Devil  by  stamping  about  in  that  frantic  way.  Let  us  consider 
rather  how  we  can  over-come  this  grievous  difficulty,  for  a 
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grievous  difficulty  beyond  all  doubt  it  is.     What  is  the 
Protestant  idea  of  worshipping  God?" 

"  None  at  all.  Really  and  truly  I  don't  think  they  have  any. 
Heaps  of  them  never  go  to  Church  at  all,  and  never  kneel 
down  morning  or  evening  to  say  any  kind  of  prayers.  Why ! 
Those  who  have  most  idea  of  worship  and  do  go  to  Church 
think  it  lies  rather  in  listening  to  a  sermon,  or  hearing  the 
Bible  read,  than  in  doing  anything  whatsoever  to  honour  God. 
Parson  and  Clerk  are  more  in  their  thoughts  than  God ;  and 
perchance  their  neighbour's  bonnet  or  the  fair  face  before 
them  more  than  they." 

*'  Come,  come !  you  are  ill-natured ;  let  us  try  and  get  at 
these  poor  things  and  give  them  a  notion  of  worship ;  it  will 
be  better  than  abusing  them.  Could  you  not  get  some  of 
them  together,  and  talk  to  them  quietly  about  God  and  the 
worship  of  God  ?'* 

And  the  result  of  our  deliberation  was  that  my  friend  did 
invite,  and  not  without  considerable  success,  his  non- Catholic 
neighbours  to  come  and  talkie-talkie  (as  he  called  it)  with 
him  about  Religion,  and  as  I  actpd  as  Scribe,  I  am  able  to 
give  you  something  of  what  he  said,  and  of  what  his  neighbours 
said  to  him. 

•  We  agreed  that  it  was  no  use  to  make  these  evenings  too 
serious,  and  so  we  interspersed  that  lightener  of  man's  life, 
better  restorer  than  sleep — Music ;  and  our  evenings  were 
pleasant  and  useful,  as  you  shall  read. 

To  be  continued. 


•*FOR  BETTER  NOT  FOR  WORSE." 


CHAPTER  ni. 

25,   GREAT   BURLEY   STREET. 

GREAT  Burley  Street,  as  everyone  knows,  runs  into 
Burley  Square.  The  houses  in  this  street  are  of 
different  dimensions  and  form  portion  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Mudford's  estate.  Formerly  this  was  the  abode  of  the 
'  upper  ten,'  or  at  least  some  portion  thereof.  Times  have 
altered ;  fashion  has  gone  westward.  At  25,  Great  Burley 
Street,  dwelt  Miss  May  Cumberland.  The  house  was  but 
moderately-sized,  and  well  and  almost  elegantly  furnished. 
Miss  Cumberland  was  her  own  mistress ;  an  orphan,  and 
what  people  generally  call  an  heiress.  A  good  substantial 
fortune,  well-invested  in  Government  securities,  placed  her  in 
most  comfortable  circumstances.  She  has  already  informed 
us  that  at  the  eventful  time  of  this  history  she  had  been 
eight  months  a  convert.  Since  her  parents'  death,  which 
happened  when  she  was  about  seventeen,  she  had  lived  with 
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an  old  and  venerated  servant  of  the  family,  whom  she  treated 
more  as  a  mother  than  as  one  of  her  dependents.  This  good 
old  lady  had  faithfully  served  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cumberland 
from  their  early  married  days  till  their  death.  She  had 
tended  both  in  their  last  sickness,  and  May  was  to  be  "  her 
all "  on  earth.  For  the  sake  of  that  only  child  of  her  former 
master  and  mistress  she  sacrificed  all  ideas  of  seeking  a  home 
for  herself,  and  resolved  to  remain  taithful  to  her  till  such 
time  as  she  should  see  her  settled  in  life.     Harriet  Kemp,  or 

*  Harry,'  as  May  always  called  her,  was  known  to  the  outer 
world  as  Mrs.  Kemp.     There  had  never  been  a  Mr.  K.,  but 

*  Harry '  had  passed  into  that  period  of  existence  when 
women  of  her  sphere  of  life  drop  the  Miss  for  the  Mrs.,  as 
more  maternal  and  more  becoming  the  position  they  hold  in 
domestic  circles.      There  was  nothing  old-maidish  about 

*  Harry :'  motherly,  kind  and  genial,  she  was  a  true  type, 
now  alas  only  too  rare,  of  the  old  English  servant  who  has 
thoroughly  grown  up  to  be  indeed  one  of  the  family.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Miss  May  was  her  idol,  and  that  she  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  anything  she  had  at  the  shrine  of  that 
little  goddess  whom  she  so  faithfully  served.  Her  whole 
religion  seemed  to  be  *  fidelity  *  to  her  young  mistress.  Her 
education  was  not  great,  but  long  familiarity  with  good 
manners  and  good  society  had  refined  and  educated  her. 
May  loved  her  as  a  faithful  friend  and  in  all  things  had  learnt 
to  lean  upon  her  superior  knowledge  for  advice,  in  all  things 
but  in  the  matter  of  religion.  In  this  she  could  not  consult 
her,  for  *  Harry's  '  religion  was  merely  at  best  **  the  religion 
of  the  heart,"  pious  sentiment,  and  the  great  British  idea  of 
**  being  respectable  and  honest."  When  May,  after  her 
twenty-first  birthday,  had  submitted  to  the  Church  and  joined 
the  religion  of  her  forefathers,  the  good  old  soul  was  highly 
shocked,  because  May  had  thrown  her  lot  in  with  that  portion 
of  the  British  Nation  which  did  not  stand  high  in  society. 
'*  And  you  know,  darling,"  she  observed,  "  that  Catholics  are 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  they  have  so  many  of  the  lower 
orders  amongst  them  ;  it  isn't  at  all  respectable."  But  then 
she  consoled  herself  that  May  was  her  own  mistress,  and  had 
received  a  good  education,  and  was  old  and  sensible  enough 
to  judge  for  herself;  and  if  she  wished  to  become  a  Turk  or 
Mahometan,  surely  she  had  a  right  to  do  so,  provided  always 
that  she  didn't  altogether  forfeit  her  respectability ;  and  after 
all  the  **  Catholics  were  not  so  despised  as  they  used  to  be 
when  she  was  a  girl."  And  so  she  left  the  matter  and  went 
piously  to  church  or  chapel  Sunday  by  Sunday,  sitting  some- 
times under  the  Rev.  Silas  Hornblower,  at  Methusalem 
Chapel,  at  other  times  listening  to  that  celebrated  Low- 
Church  minister,  the  Rev.  Mark  Mudscraper,  and  if  she 
knew  that  Father  Ely  was  going  to  preach  she  would  run 
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round  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Somehow  or  other  the 
Father's  sermons  had  a  wonderful  attraction  for  this  good 
woman,  and  although  she  seemed  as  far  from  embracing  the 
Truth  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  her  girlhood,  yet  she  had 
made  a  step,  she  had  got  herself  within  the  secret  influence 
of  the  hidden  Presence  of  the  Tabernacle.  **  We  must  pray 
and  let  our  Lord  do  His  own  work,"  said  Father  Ely.  "I'm 
too  old,"  said  Mrs.  -Kemp,  "  to  change  my  religion,  dear," 
when  May  even  remotely  hinted  at  such  a  thing. 

How  had  May,  our  gentle  reader  may  ask,  come  to  be  a 
Catholic  ?  It  is  the  old  story.  We  put  it  down  to  certain 
external  circumstances,  and  very  often  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  solely  the  grace  of  God  that  works  conversions. 

**  O  Faith,  thou  workest  miracles 

Upon  the  hearts  of  men. 
Choosing  thy  home  in  those  same  hearts 

We  know  not  how  or  when." 

The  gift  comes  to  us  through  these  very  outward  circum- 
stances which  Divine  Providence  uses  as  instruments  to 
prepare  the  soul  for  the  reception  of  the  Faith.  May  had 
ever  been  a  religiously-minded  girl,  with  a  godly  hatred  of 
sentimentality  and  a  yearning  for  something  real  and  tangible 
in  religion.  High  Church  Protestantism  soon  won  her  heart. 
At  boarding  school  she  had  been  taught  **  Catholic  practices ;" 
she  had  a  horror  of  even  the  name  of  a  Protestant,  and 
believed  firmly  that  she  held  the  old  religion,  and  called 
herself  an  **  English  Catholic."  And  so  things  went  on. 
She  loved  nothing  so  much  as  her  **  Morning  Celebrations," 
and  the  **  Evensong  "  she  never  missed  when  she  could  help 
it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  she  was  a  member  of  **  the  Guild 
of  St.  Elizabeth,"  and  a  "frequent  Communicant."  She 
sought  advice  from  her  **  Father  Confessor,"  never  dream- 
ing that  he  knew,  amiable  creature  as  he  was,  as  much 
about  "  guiding  souls  "  as  he  did  about  guiding  a  war  vessel 
in  the  Channel. 

Poor  May  had  many  a  hard  conflict  before  the  bright 
peace  of  **  home  in  the  true  church  "  came.  She  was  "  put 
under  obedience,"  not  to  bother  about  her  doubts ;  to  read  no 
"  Romish  Books  ;"  she  was  forbidden  to  speak  to  a  **  Romish 
Priest  or  enter  a  Romish  Chapel,"  and  was  even  threatened 
with  the  unpardonable  sin  if  she  ever  did  so.  **  Father " 
Thurifer,  her  Anglican  guide,  ruled  her  life  with  a  tyrant's 
rule  and  kept  her  poor  soul  in  bondage.  Providence  removed 
him.  His  Bishop  grew  weary  of  his  lights,  candles  and 
incense,  and  gave  him  another  and  a  better  living,  and  one 
of  his  own  daughters  to  boot !  We  have  learnt  on  good 
authority  that  this  reverend  gentleman  since  his  marriage 
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has  dropped  the  title  of  Father,  and  that  beyond  choral 
celebrations,  the  ritual  and  doctrine  administered  to  his  new 
flock  is  only  **  moderately  high."  This  was  a  sad  trial  to 
May.  Beyond  the  fact  of  her  Father  Confessor,  who  was 
always  so  strong  on  the  subject  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
being  now  a  married  man,  she  had  other  things  which  greatly 
shocked  her.  ** Father"  Thurifer's  place  was  taken  by  the 
aforesaid  Rev.  Mark  Mudscraper.  No  one  ever  accused 
him  of  **  Romanizing  tendencies."  In  one  week  he  reformed 
matters  according  to  the  notion  of  a  Protestant  Reformer. 
Away  went  Altar,  Candlesticks,  Vestments,  Flowers, 
Choristers,  and  Guilds ;  all,  as  **  filthy  rags  of  Romanism," 
he  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  **And  this,"  thought 
May,  **  is  a  Priest  of  the  English  Church,  sent  here  to  guide 
us,  under  the  same  Bishop  and  belonging  to  the  same 
Church  as  Father  Thurifer.  Can  this  English  Church  after 
all  be  part  of  the  one  true  Church  ?  Is  it  the  true  Church  ? 
If  so,  why  are  not  all  its  members  one  in  Faith  ?"  This  had 
never  before  troubled  her  to  the  extent  that  it  did  now  that 
she  had  practical  experience  of  it.  She  had,  it  is  true,  *  doubts ' 
about  these  things  in  times  gone  by,  but  somehow  they  were 
more  easily  silenced  then  than  now.  All  this  Evangelical 
Doctrine  was  to  her  most  revolting,  and  so  she  left  the  church 
where  she  had  been  so  happy,  at  least  at  times.  For  a  time 
she  sought  out  other  High  Ritualistic  Churches  at  a  distance. 
But  the  old  question  would  keep  asking  itself,  *'  why  go  so 
far  ?  Is  not  Mr.  Homblower  as  much  a  Priest  as  these  other 
reverend  gentlemen  ?  Is  not  he  as  much  a  minister  of  the 
English  Catholic  Church  ?"  She  was  perfectly  miserable. 
In  an  agony  of  despair  she  went  into  a  Catholic  Church.  It 
was  Father  Ely's,  and  that  good  man  was  giving  a  little 
instruction  on  "  a  happy  death  of  a  child  of  the  true  Church." 
What  harm  thought  May  can  there  be  in  speaking  to  this 
man  ?  He  is  as  much  a  Priest  as  **  Father"  Thurifer,  even 
according  to  our  Anglican  teaching.  She  mustered  up 
courage  and  entered  the  Confessional.  She  had  intended 
merely  to  confess  and  say  nothing  about  being  an  "  English" 
Catholic.  She  had  heard  of  others  going  to  "  Romish " 
Priests  when  there  was  no  opportunity  of  going  to  their  own. 
But  she  broke  down  miserably ;  she  opened  her  heart  to  the 
good  Priest,  and  never  again  entered  a  Protestant  Church. 
Broad,  High  or  Low.  Oh !  how  happy  she  felt.  On  her 
twenty-first  birthday  she  was  rich  indeed,  for  on  that  day 
the  whole  of  the  treasures  of  the  Church  were  her's  by  right 
and  title  of  the  one  true  Faith.  What  joy,  peace  and 
happiness.  No  more  doubt,  or  uncertainty.  She  coidd  not 
understand  why  all  the  world  was  not  Catholic ;  she  only 
wondered  why  she  had  not  seen  and  embraced  the  truth 
before.     She  was  now  at  rest.     All  the  energy  of  a  bright 
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pure  and  singlehearted  nature  she  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  one,  pure,  holy  and  true  religion. 

Little  Violet  Byrne  was  sitting  with  May  Cumberland  in 
the  cosy  little  room  which  she  used  as  a  sitting  room.  The 
drawing  room  was  only  used  on  state  occasions,  when  any 
special  persons  had  to  be  entertained.  The  little  sanctum 
where  the  two  friends  sat  was  the  favourite  room  of  May.  It 
was,  as  it  were,  the  temple  of  her  little  household  treasures. 
Two  rooms  in  that  wonderful  No.  25  were  quite  sacred — 
that  sitting  room  and  the  chamber  where  the  fair  head  rested 
at  night.  Even  the  good  old  *  Harry  *  trod  within  their 
wondrous  precincts  with  a  lighter  and  more  reverential  tread. 
Had  she  seen  the  prints  of  the  little  feet  there  we  are  inclined 
to  think  she  would,  perhaps  not  have  stooped  and  kissed 
them,  but  she  would  have  hesitated  to  place  her  unworthy 
foot  thereon,  and  would  have'passed  them  as  something  to  be 
highly  venerated. 

It  is  needless  perhaps  to  mention  that  our  two  friends  had 
first  met  at  St.  Wilfrid's,  Father  Ely's  Church,  and  that  the 
good  Father  in  question  was  the  means  of  their  knowing  each 
other  so  well.  Little  Vi  being  May's  first  Catholic  friend 
and  there  existing  a  common  bond  of  union  between  them, 
the  love  for  and  well-being  of  the  poor  Mission  of  St. 
Wilfrid's,  we  can  well  imagine  the  principal  subject  of  con- 
versation between  them  when  they  could  give  free  vent  to 
the  fulness  of  their  hearts.  Those  two  human  hearts  were 
both  free  from  the  corroding  mixture  of  pride  and  worldliness 
and  out  of  their  abundance  came  forth  honest  simplicity. 
Perhaps  if  they  had  lived  in  the  days  of  fairy  godmothers 
they  might  both  have  inherited  the  gift  of  *  the  pearls  and 
diamonds." 

•*  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  May,  **  how  much  I  should 
like  to  do  something  for  poor  Lizzie  Mount,  and  have  been 
sounding  *  Harry  *  on  the  subject.  The  dear  old  soul  doesn't 
see  things  from  my  point  of  view,  and  she  even  objects  to  my 
seeing  her  here  in  my  little  sanctum.  Then  again  Lizzie's 
mother  is  so  jealous  of  any  attention  paid  to  the  child,  that 
one  is  in  quite  a  dilemma." 

**  Why  not  speak  to  Father  Ely  on  the  subject,"  suggested 
her  friend. 

•*  I  have  done  so,  and  it  is  ever  the  same  answer,  *  wait  my 
child,  all  will  come  right  in  God's  good  time.*  But,"  added 
May,  "  at  times  it's  so  hard  to  wait,  one  doesn't  know  what 
may  happen  and  putting  off  these  things  does  so  look  like 
losing  opportunities." 

"  Our  good  Father  surely  knows  best,"  counselled  Vi,  "  and 
we  can't  be  far  out  if  we  take  his  advice." 

**  Father  Ely  starts  for  his  three  weeks  holiday  on  Monday, 
and  promised  me  he  would  speak  more  about  the  subject  on 
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•his  return  ;  and  that  reminds  me  Vi,  conldn't  we  both  of  us 
run  out  of  town  for  a  week  or  so  while  our  Director  is  absent, 
for  you  know  the  Sunday  Confraternity  meetings  are 
suspended  during  his  absence.'* 

And  the  brains  of  those  two  little  women  were  set  to  work 
actively  developing  plans  for  a  few  days*  recreation,  and  a 
few  little  surprises  for  their  good  Father  Director,  in  the  way 
of  material  assistances  for  his  missionary  work  on  his  return. 
This  world  in  which  we  live  is  a  big  place  after  all ;  for  even 
the  little  world  of  our  associations  is  too  big  for  our  ever 
restless  and  most  active  minds,  let  them  be  ever  so  zealous  in 
their  explorations. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

FATHER   ELY. 

F  the  comfort  of  a  snug  and  well-furnished  room  be  the 
indication  of  a  want  of  mortification,  all  we  can  say  is 
that  Father  Ambrose  Ely  was  by  no  means  a  mortified  man. 
Entering  his  room  at  times  you  might  find  his  Reverence 
seated  in  a  moderately  comfortable  easy-chair  saying  his 
Office,  or  reading  his  paper  or  some  book,  spiritual,  religious, 
historical  or  otherwise.  Actually  a  fire  was  in  the  grate  and 
it  blazed  away  most  cheerfully.  The  room  was  comfortably 
furnished,  and  a  somewhat  worn,  but  warm,  carpet  covered 
the  floor.  A  long  well-packed  bookcase  filled  up  one  side 
and  religious  pictures  adorned  the  other  walls.  There  was 
SiPrie-dieu  and  a  little  Altarina  with  its  Crucifix  and  Madonna, 
and  a  little  table  hard  by  covered  with  curiosities.  Several 
semi-official  pieces  of  furniture  graced  the  room,  the  centre 
of  which  was  occupied  by  a  large  library  writing  desk.  The 
room  was  thoroughly  a  Priest's  room — office,  study  and 
sitting  room  combined — and  comfortable  withal. 

We  don't  think  we  shall  shock  our  gentle  readers  if  we 
reveal  a  little  secret.  This  good  Priest  had  commenced  his 
missionary  career  with  bare  boards,  a  chair,  and  a  table; 
his  many  volumes  piled  up  around  his  room.  He  hadn't 
even  a  fender  to  his  fire-place,  or  a  poker  to  poke  his  fire ; 
but  that  mattered  little  for  even  in  the  depth  of  winter  he 
had  no  fire  to  poke.  But  somehow  or  other  he  found  all  this 
didn't  pay.  His  constitution  was  not  over  strong  and  it  cost 
him  more  in  doctor's  fees  than  it  would  have  done  for  coals 
and  little  comforts  ;  added  to  this  he  had  to  endure  the  mis- 
fortune of  several  weeks'  rest  after  a  long  struggle  against 
cold  and  discomfort.  He  eventually  discovered  that  a 
comfortless  room  did  not  help  him  to  do  God's  work  and  so 
he  accepted  gratefully  the  votive  offerings  of  his  friends  and 
children.     He  furnished  his  room  and  made  his  home-Hfe  a 
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little  more  enjoyable.  Poor  man,  he  needed  a  little  recrea- 
tion. He  loved  his  room,  and  his  books  were  his  old  and 
tried  friends.  He  could  scarcely  ever  be  persuaded  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  spend  an  afternoon  or  an  evening  out  of  the 
Presbytery.  He  was  not  a  diner  out.  He  felt  that  the 
Presbytery  should  be  his  home,  and  he  saw  that  to  make  it 
attractive  was  to  keep  himself  at  home  in  the  midst  of  his 
flock.  He  had  plenty  of  mortifications  in  his  daily  life.  His 
nature  was  such  as  called  upon  him' to  make  great  sacrifices, 
being  a  man  of  large  heart,  kind  affections  and  strong 
sympathies.  His  flock  called  him  "  our  good  Father." 
They  all  loved  him  with  reverential  love,  and  the  little  ones 
simply  worshipped  him.  To  them  he  was  as  **  God's  angel 
on  earth."  Even  the  boys — and  we  all  know  that  the  boy 
is  not  a  religious  animal — seemed  quite  civilized  by  his  very 
presence.  They  were  more  gentle  and  reverential,  less 
unloving  and  cruel,  each  time  they  felt  the  influence  of  his 
personal  care.  He  was  a  man  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of 
life. 

We  are  not  introducing  to  the  reader  what  most  people 
would  consider  a  Saint.  It  is  not  our  infallible  office  to 
canonize.  Father  Ely  was  a  good  man,  and  genial  as  all 
good  men  are.  Though  he  did  not  disdain  to  let  himself  be 
a  little  looked  after,  he  was  nevertheless  ever  most  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  least,  comfort  in  order 
to  help  spiritually  and  materially  all  who  were  entrusted  to 
his  pastoral  care.  He  really  loved  them,  and  lived  for  them  ; 
some  dozen  years  had  convinced  them  of  this.  In  return 
they  loved  him  and  obeyed  him. 

In  personal  appearance  Father  Ely  was  neither  a  monster 
of  ugliness  nor  a  paragon  of  beauty.  He  was  dark  and  tall ; 
his  face  was  kind  but  pale.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  hide 
his  emotions ;  his  face,  being  that  of  a  single-minded  man, 
was  a  sure  index  of  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  after  the  social  gathering  in 
Marley  Street,  Father  Ely  was  busy,  for  a  short  space, 
superintending  the  packing  of  his  portmanteau  by  his  good 
housekeeper,  Margaret. 

•*  Are  you  quite  sure,  child,  you've  packed  up  everything  I 
shall  want  ?     I  shall  be  away  three  weeks." 

•*  Yes,  Father,  Tve  put  up  all  the  new  things  so  as  you 
may  go  away  decent  and  comfortable." 

"  I  shall  put  you  under  obedience  some  day,  Margaret,'* 
rejoined  Father  Ely,  **  to  tell  me  where  all  my  new  clothes 
come  from.     I  think  somebody  must  have  Aladdin's  lamp  1" 

The  good  Father  little  thought  that  more  than  half  of 
Margaret's  scanty  wages  were  returned  to  him  in  many 
of  those  •*  new  things,  which  someone  who  wasn't  to  be 
mentioned  had  left."    He  was  sorely  puzzled  to  know  bow 
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all  his  little  wants  were  so  wonderfully  supplied,  since  he 
knew  Margaret  to  be  a  woman  of  great  reserve  and 
discretion. 

"Where's  Katie?"  asked  Father  Ely. 

**  Oh !  she's  gone  round  to  have  tea  with  Lizzie  Mount ; 
it's  Lizzie's  birthday  to-day." 

**  Dear,  dear  me,"  said  the  Priest,  quite  distressed  ;  **  what 
a  stupid  old  head  mine  is.  I  quite  forgot  it.  Never  mind, 
I  shall  see  her  this  evening  at  service.  Thank  you,  dear 
child,  for  reminding  me." 

With  that  he  went  to  his  bookshelves  and  taking  down  a 
book  wrote  something  in  it,  and  left  it  on  his  desk. 

As  a  rule  Margaret  didn't  like  "  them  there  girls,"  but 
Lizzie  was  an  exception.  She  even  condescended  to  let 
Katie  "  have  her  in  to  tea  "  occasionally.  She  knew  Lizzie 
was  a  favourite  with  the  good  Father  but,  gentle  reader  it  is 
a  fact,  Margaret  the  woman,  Margaret  the  Priest's  house- 
keeper was  not  jealous.  The  truth  is  that  Margaret  was  a 
practical,  good  woman,  and  although  she  had  a  woman's 
horror  of  girls  in  general,  she  knew  how  to  discriminate. 

Why  bore  you,  kind  reader,  with  further  particulars  ?  It 
was  Sunday,  when  all  this  packing  and  preparation  went  on, 
and  Monday  Evening  found  his  Reverence  some  300  miles 
away  from  the  great  city,  among  old  friends  in  the  **  canny 
North." 

Father  Ely  had  once  more  sought  a  little  rest  and  quietude 
among  scenes  familiar  to  him  for  many  a  year.  After 
the  toil  and  worry  of  anxious  work  in  the  courts  and 
alleys  of  the  modern  Babylon,  the  waving  corn  fields  and  the 
ever  moving  freshness  of  the  sea  brought  new  health  and 
fresh  vigour  to  his  mind  and  body.  Brentburn  was  a  sweet 
spot — a  little  village  buried  in  a  wood — not  far  from  the 
great  noisy  and  smoke- clouded  town  of  Severland,  and  it's 
pretty  little  sea-side  hamlet  of  Holyrock.  The  village 
straggled  down  out  of  the  wood  to  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
where  it  ended  in  a  long  row  of  fishermen's  cottages  and  a 
life-boat  station.  The  good  Priest  walked  into  the  smoky 
town  each  morning  to  say  his  Mass,  and  after  a  little  break- 
fast with  the  Pastor  of  that  flourishing  Mission,  he  retraced 
his  steps  or  slowly  wandered  along  the  sea-shore.  There  he 
loved  to  be  alone,  and  would  wander  on  for  miles  ;  or,  if  the 
day  was  bright,  choose  some  sequestered  spot  wherein  to  say 
his  Office,  or  read,  or  meditate,  or  build  up  projects  for  the 
future  carrying  on  of  that  work  among  his  people  which  was 
so  dear  to  him.  In  the  restless  murmur  of  the  sad  sea 
waves  he  heard  the  voice  of  nature  speaking  great  truths  to 
his  soul.  That  secret-hiding  sea  told  him  of  his  own 
nothingness;  reminded  him  how  soon  all  frail  flesh  would 
pass ;  whilst  itself,  a  creature  o{  the  same  Creator,  would 
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last  in  unchanging  grandeur  till  the  end  of  time.  He  felt  the 
lesson  so  hard  for  human  hearts  to  learn.  At  other  times  he 
would  people  that  vast  solitude  wherein  he  found  himself 
with  all  who  had  passed  away,  and  all  who  were  still  most 
dear  to  him :  of  past,  present  and  future  he  would  make  a 
grand  living  picture,  and  live  in  this  ideal  world  of  his  own 
fancy.  These  day  dreams  of  the  happiness  of  human  hearts 
were  the  romances  which  he  read  in  the  hollow  murmurs 
of  the  sea.  That  secret  deep  with  its  unseen  caves  and 
hidden  treasures  preached  to  him  of  unchanged  fidelity  to  all 
who  sought  his  poor  paternal  care.  He  saw  in  it  the  mirror 
of  a  grand  unchanging  heart ;  even  the  very  bitterness  of  it's 
waters  spoke  to  him  of  the  sadness  and  grief  which  must  at 
times  fill  a  faithful  heart — a  heart  the  same  in  calm  and 
peace,  in  commotion  or  in  storm. 

In  the  second  week  of  his  vacation  Father  Ely  was 
invited  to  Sprigsby  Hall.  The  Sprigsbys  were  old  friends 
of  the  family  with  whom  he  was  staying,  and  out  of  deference 
to  them  Father  Ely  was  invited.  He  would  rather  have 
been  left  out,  but  like  the  good-natured  man  that  he  was,  he 
went,  and  his  agreeable  ways  and  cheerful  nature  won  for  him 
golden  opinions  at  the  Hall.  Those  who  had  never  spoken 
to  a  Priest  before  in  their  lives  declared  that  "  he  wasn't  at 
all  like  a  Priest,"  and  we  suppose  he  wasn't  at  all  like  their 
bigoted  notions  of  one.  Some  concluded  he  was  a  Jesuit  in 
disguise,  while  others  protested  that  he  was  far  too  enlightened, 
and  much  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  remain  in  **  the  errors  of 
Popery."  One  alone  of  that  cheerful  company  insulted  him, 
and  was  rude  to  him.  She  was  an  honourable  lady — the 
Honourable  Laura  Slade.  A  woman  of  forty  summers  she 
assumed  the  airs  of  budding  womanhood.  Red  hair  and  a  florid 
complexion  helped  to  carry  out  the  delusion  she  practised  as  to 
her  age.  Her  features  would  have  been  pleasing,  but  for  the  con- 
tinuous habit  of  saying  sharp  things  and  uttering  stinging  words 
through  her  at  most  closed  teeth,  and  the  sarcastic  curl  of  the 
upper  lip  which  gave  her  for  the  time  a  wild  and  cat-like 
appearance.  Directly  their  eyes  met.  Father  Ely  and  the 
honourable  Laura  seemed  to  understand  each  other.  In  the 
good  singleminded  Priest,  the  plotting  woman  of  the  world 
beheld  an  object  of  fear,  and  consequently  of  hatred.  In  her 
that  Priest  saw  a  nature,  capable  of  great  good,  warped  and 
vitiated  by  an  unruly  heart,  whom  he  could  at  best  but  pity. 
A  strange  feeling  crept  over  him  as  she  spoke,  and  her  bitter 
sarcasm  and  insulting  expressions  of  prejudice  in  reference  to 
the  Catholic  Priesthood  made  him  inwardly  thank  God  that 
such  a  woman  had  never  before  crossed  his  path.  He  never 
forgot  that  first  meeting.  Those  first  impressions  he  had 
cause  to  remember  in  after  life. 

The  last  week  of  a  pleasant  holiday  was  drawing  to  a  closet 
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of  "  a  tame  monkey,  as  small  as  a  toy  terrier  "  according  to 
the  description  of  his  owner,  we  received  a  letter  one  morning 
to  the  effect  that  he  would  be  forwarded  to  us  per  passenger 
train  on  the  following  day.  Accordingly,  the  box  containing 
Mr.  Chicot  and  all  his  worldly  goods,  (consisting  of  a  very 
long  chain,  a  bit  of  blanket,  and  half  an  apple)  arrived  next 
evening  at  our  modest  dwelling.  All  eagerness  for  a  first 
sight  of  our  new  pet,  M.  began  with  chisel  and 
hammer  to  lift  the  nailed-down  lid;  but  her  work  was 
light,  for  on  the  first  raising  of  one  comer  a  black,  sinewy, 
human-looking  hand  slipped  out ;  there  was  a  wrench — a  leap ! 
— and  to  m)'  horror  I  found  myself  tightly  clasped  round  the 
neck  by  what  seemed,  in  the  darkness  and  my  fright,  a  very 
large-sized  monkey ! !  Nor  would  any  inducement  prevail 
on  him  to  loose  his  hold ;  he  clung  to  me  like  grim  death, 
and  the  whole  of  that  evening  did  I  sit  meekly  still,  fearing 
to  move  lest  I  should  be  bitten,  and  not  daring  to  eat  my 
dinner,  until  M,  who  had  hastily  knocked  up  an  extempore 
cage  out  of  an  old  box  and  some  wire  netting,  could  coax 
him  into  it  for  the  night.  From  that  moment  Master  Chicot 
held  the  same  position  as — ^what  Mr.  Southey  has  somewhere 
described  as  that  which  no  household  should  be  without — *•  a 
kitten  rising  six  weeks,  or  a  baby  rising  three  years."  Now 
this  remark  had  stuck  in  my  brain  for  a  very  long  time,  partly 
fi'om  the  fact  that  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  make  out  on 
which  side  of  the  six  weeks  or  three  years  the  said  kitten  and 
baby  ought  to  be  ;  but  as  Mens.  Chicot  came  into  the  house 
I  instinctively  felt,  that  here  v.  ere  our  kitten  and  baby  rolled 
into  one ! 

We  were  never  allowed  to  forget  his  presence,  even  for  a 
moment ;  if  we  did  so,  the  results  were  disastrous  I  To  say 
that  he  was  mischievous  is  but  a  mild  term  for  the  constant 
effects  of  his  achievements.  Chained  tightly  down  to  a  ring 
by  M's  bedroom  fire,  he  would  sit  on  the  fender,  as  good  as  gold, 
playing  like  a  child  with  bits  of  rag,  and  glass,  and  buttons, 
and  anything  unbreakable  we  could  provide  for  him,  as  long 
as  someone  remained  in  the  room  ;  but  only  let  that  vigilant 
being  be  called  away  for  one  minute,  and  the  work  of  de- 
struction began  !  Elongating  his  body  in  some  marvellous 
manner  to  the  most  un-heard-of  stretch,  every  article  on  the 
mantle-piece  would  be  pulled  down  and  broken,  the  paper 
torn  off  the  walls,  the  carpet  pulled  to  pieces,  the  boarding 
gnawed  into  splinters,  on  one  occasion  the  whole  wash-stand 
and  china  set  dragged  down  and  smashed,  and  again  when 
nothing  else  came  handy,  a  large  hole  punched  in  the  mortar 
of  the  wall,  so  that  bare  bricks  shewed  through. 

When  one  returned,  perhaps  recalled  by  a  sound  as  of 
distant  thunder,  he  was  invariably  found  seated  in  the  midst 
of  the  d6bris,  his  hands  folded  before  him,  like  Topsy's,  with 
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an  air  which  seemed  to  say  "  Look  at  me,  I've  done  nothing  !'* 
but  with  all  his  white  teeth  shewing  in  a  grin  of  fear. 

Regularly  was  he  beaten,  and  as  regularly  did  he  transgress  ; 
sometimes  openly,  before  ones  very  eye,  with  a  terrific  grin 
on  his  face  all  the  time  which  seemed  to  say  **  I  know  I  shall 
be  beaten  for  this,  but  I  can't  resist  the  temptation.*'  In  fact, 
so  tender  is  his  conscience,  that  we  invariably  know  when  Chicot 
has  done  anything  wrong  by  his  expressive  grimace  of  terror. 
Often  when  we  come  into  the  room  after  having  left  him 
alone,  we  find  him  sitting  bolt  upright  with  the  grin  upon  his 
face,  and  have  to  look  about  saying  "  Now  what  has  Chicot 
been  doing?"  until  the  broken  or  stolen  article  is  found, 
when  he  not  unfrequently  begins  to  squeak  out  loudly,  ex- 
pectant of  a  whipping.  On  the  other  hand  if  we  have 
doubts  of  his  innocence  and  wish  to  find  out  whether  he  has 
been  doing  anything  wrong,  we  look  fiercely  at  him  saying, 
in  solemn  tones,  **  Chicot,  have  you  done  anything  WRONG  ?!!" 
when,  if  his  conscience  accuses  him  he  will  immediately  grin 
and  cower  down,  while  if  he  is  innocent  he  looks  up  bravely, 
jumping  about  and  chattering  gleefully. 

He  reads  expressions  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner, 
his  whole  face  and  manner  changing  as  he  watches  one  ; 
cowering  under  a  look  oi  anger,  he  quickly  tries  to  disarm 
justice  by  slipping  his  little  hands  confidingly  into  ours — 
then,  if  he  sees  a  relenting  look  pass  over  one's  face,  in  a 
second  all  four  hands  are  clasped  in  one's  own,  and  he  holds 
up  his  mouth  in  a  perfect  agony  of  appealing  chatter. 

He  also  has  a  fixed  idea  that  whenever  he  is  discovered  in 
any  wrong-doing  someone  has  told  of  him,  and  turns  upon  the 
suspected  party  with  fiercest  rage.  For  instance,  a  visitor 
one  morning  was  sitting  talking  with  me,  a  handbag  on  her 
lap,  and  Mons.  Chicot  went  up  to  examine  it.  She  did  not 
dare  to  interfere  with  his  proceedings,  so  only  looked  across 

at  me  and  said^  **  oh,  D ,  don't  let  him  touch  my  bag !" 

In  one  moment' he  had  flown  at  her  in  a  rage,  and  I  dragged 
him  away  by  his  chain,  roaring. 

For  he  is  by -no  means  harmless,  this  young  firebrand — 
his  rages  are  sudden  and  violent,  and  anyone  whom  he 
dislikes  he  will  bite  quite  dangerously,  tearing  open  great 
gashes  in  the  flesh  with  his  fearfully  sharp  jointed  teeth. 
Two  great  tangs  have  already  been  *  snapped  '  by  the  *  vet,' 
and  more,  alas  !  are  growing,  causing  his  devoted  mistress 
such  trouble  that  she  has  occasionally  been  heard  to  threaten 
sending  him  **  to  see  Zoophytes  !" 

He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  cats,  and  still  more  so  of  kittens, 
or  any  small  animal  that  he  can  fondle  ;  the  fatherly  instinct 
being  strongly  developed  amongst  his  kind,  who  in  a  state  of 
nature  are  accustomed  to  carry  their  young  on  their  back  or 
clinging  round  their  necks,  while  the  mother  sports  freely  about, 
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paying  little  or  no  attention  to  her  offspring.  When  our  cat 
had  kittens,  we  brought  one  up  to  Chicot  **  to  see  what  he 
would  think  of  it,"  and  were  not  left  long  in  doubt,  for  he 
snatched  the  little  thing  away,  hugged  it  in  his  arms,  looked 
lovingly  into  its  face,  and  refused  all  playthings  and  even 
food  (until  hunger  grew  too  strong  for  him)  that  he  might 
hide  away  and  keep  his  kitten  safely.  When  it  wanted  food, 
we  contrived  to  exchange  it  for  another,  which  he  did  not 
mind  as  long  as  it  was  the  same  colour,  to  wit,  a  yellowish  tawney, 
just  what  his  own  young  ones  would  have  been ;  but  on 
showing  him  the  third  kitten,  a  black  and  white  one, 
he  held  it  up  in  one  hand  for  a  moment,  looked  curiously  at 
it,  and  then  suddenly  and  violently  flung  it  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  Evidently  the  colour  did  not  please  him.  I 
suppose  he  took  it  for  a  rat ! 

One  could  go  on  multiplying  such  instances  of  character 
and  intelligence,  but  our  readers  would  only  weary  of  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  often  and  much  as  the  tricks  of  monkey- 
dom  are  quoted,  they  are  still  almost  an  unknown  race  to  us ; 
and  if  the  stories  we  hear,  of  pet  monkeys  trained  to  sit  at 
table  and  take  their  meals  with  "  the  family  "  are  verifiable,  (a 
point  which  our  Chicot  has  certainly  never  reached  !)  it  still 
remains  to  be  found  out  "  how  far  monkeys  are  capable  of 
education  ?" 


The  Cross  is  stamped  on  all  our  labours  here  : 
We  may  not  in  wild  nature- worship  stray. 
And  deem  ourselves  at  home,  while  far  away ; 

Nor  may  we  choose  a  lone  and  quiet  sphere,  > 

And  thence,  with  eye  and  countenance  severe, 
Look  proudly  down,  and  from  our  height  survey 
This  world,  with  all  its  woe  and  vain  display, 

Yet  breathe  no  sigh,  and  shed  no  pitying  tear. 

To  plant,  instead  of  thorns,  celestial  flowers, 

To  choose  for  wealth  what  this  world  counts  as  dross. 
To  find  our  life  in  death,  our  gain  in  loss — 

This  is  a  task  for  more  than  mortal  powers ; 

And  yet  this  task  is  ours  ! — Thy  strength  be  ours. 

Lord,  crowned  with  thorns,  and  bleeding  on  the  Cross. 

J.G.K. 


AVE     BONA    CRUX. 
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Life  by  Land  and  Sea;  or  Sketches  in  Natural  History. 

BY   MRS.  LANE-CLARKB, 
Author  of  "  Objects  for  the  Microscope,"  Etc. 

PART   II.— SPRING    BLOSSOMS. 

"  On  every  herb  on  which  you  tread 
Are  written  words  which,  rightly  read, 
Will  lead  you  from  earth's  fragrant  sod 
To  hope,  to  holiness,  and  God." 

THE  sweet  spring-time  has  come,  and  the  Lily  tribe  and 
the  Primrose  tribe  lead  the  van  in  the  march  of  all 
the  awakening  flowers,  and  cover  the  earth  with  loveliness. 

I  told  you  in  the  gossip  I  had  with  you  over  the  Daisy  that 
the  vegetable  world  is  classified  by  Botanists  into  tribes  and 
families.  The  observation  and  the  intelligence  of  man  has 
discovered  in  creation  the  wonderful  order  and  law  that  God 
has  made  manifest  in  all  His  works,  and  by  His  wisdom  has 
He  contrived  infinite  variety  in  the  structure  of  plants.  One 
flower  alone  would  fill  pages  of  interest,  yet  in  March  we 
must  gather  the  pale  Primrose  and  the  yellow  Celandine,  the 
bright  Daffodil  and  Cuckoo  flower,  and  give  a  thought  to 
each.  We  will  ask  them  as  we  did  the  Daisy,  to  what  iamily 
do  you  belong,  are  you  Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  land,  beautiful 
and  tender  in  your  growth,  or  are  you  sons  of  the  soil,  sturdy 
and  useful  labourers  in  the  field  of  God?  'Primrose!  the 
only  rose  without  a  thorn,'  tell  me  of  your  relations,  let  me 
learn  the  mystery  of  your  life. 

I  am  a  wild  and  hardy  child  of  the  country  with  a  sweet 
sister  Cowslip,  and  we  sing  a  gladsome  song  as  we  burst 
forth  from  the  earth — winter  is  over  and  spring  is  come ;  the 
earliest  Bee  comes  to  our  honey  cup,  and  children  fill  their 
little  hands  as  they  dance  along  the  hedge-rows.  Primroses 
and  Cowslips  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  as  our  cousins 
Polyanthus  and  Auricula  delight  the  eyes  of  the  gardener. 
We  are  cousins  of  the  scarlet  Pimpernel  or  poor  man's 
weather  glass,  which  if  you  will  watch  in  the  garden  you 
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Will  see  opens  its  flower  at  eight  minutes  past  seven  o'clock 
every  morning  if  the  day  is  to  be  fine,  and  closes  its  pretty 
petals  and  goes  to  sleep  at  three  minutes  past  three  in  the 
afternoon.  We  have  a  lovely  Alpine  cousin  in  the  greenhouse, 
Cyclamen,  which  also  watch  and  see  how  when  its  seeds  are 
ripe  the  pink  stalk  curls  spirally  and  buries,  if  possible,  its 
seed  in  the  earth.  Money- wort  and  Loosestrife,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers,  and  the  pink  Glaux  or  sea  Milk- wort  are  also 
our  cousins.  We  have  all  the  same  structure.  Our  flower 
is  monopetalous,  that  is,  you  pull  off"  all  the  flower  at  once 
and  you  see  it  is  fixed  by  a  tube  inside  a  green  calyx  or  cup ; 
then  you  perceive  a  pin-shaped  pistil,  sometimes  long,  some- 
times short,  rising  from  a  green  ovary,  inside  which  our  seeds 
are  growing ;  if  you  split  open  the  tube  ot  our  corolla  you 
will  find  five  stamens  each  exactly  opposite  the  lobes  of  the 
corolla  with  only  one  exception.  Our  little  sea-side  cousin 
Glaux  has  a  pink  corolla  only  and  no  calyx.  I  hope  you 
will  notice  our  pretty  pink  stems  all  fringed  with  delicate 
hairs  which  are  very  useful  to  us  in  keeping  off"  some  tiny 
insects  who  would  creep  too  soon  into  our  honey-cup  and 
disappoint  the  early  Bee  who  comes  to  us  for  Bee  Bread 
(Pollen  grains)  as  well  as  honey.  The  good  busy  Bees  in 
March  are  feeding  the  baby  Bees  who  are  to  swarm  in  May. 
A  long  time  ago  a  Poet  sang  a  quaint  and  pleasant  song  to 
us —  thus : — 

"  Ask  me  why  I  send  you  here 
This  firstling  of  the  Infant  year, 
Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 
This  Primrose  all  bepearled  with  dew, 
I  straight  will  whisper  in  your  ears 
The  sweets  of  love  are  washed  with  tears. 
Ask  me  why  this  flower  doth  shew 
So  yellow  green  and  sickly  too. 
Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak 
And  bendeth,  yet  it  does  not  break ; 
I  must  tell  you — these  discover 
*  What  doubts  and  fears  are  in  a  lover." 

Carew.    XVII  Century. 

The  Lily  tribe  has  had  its  herald  in  the  snow-drop,  fair 
maid  of  February,  sacred  to  the  Purification  of  our  Lady ;  in 
ancient  times  her  image  used  to  be  removed  from  the  Altar 
on  the  2nd  of  February  and  snow- drops  strewed  over  the 
vacant  place. 

*'  Make  thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clean 

As  are  the  frosty  skies, 
Or  this  first  snow-drop  of  the  year 

That  in  my  bosom  lies." 

Tennyson. 

The  j'ellow  Daffodil  is  a  Lenten  Lily  with  its  cousins 
Crocus  and   Hyacinth.     Blue   Bells — in  the  shadowy  dell 
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peeping  from  the  Fern — these  belong  to  the  Annunciation, 
and  the  Angel  Gabriel  is  represented  in  early  art  with  a  Lily 
in  his  hand  ;  and  almost  always  on  the  table  at  our  Lady's 
side  there  is  a  vase  with  three  lilies  on  one  stem.  Of  the 
structure  of  the  Lily  tribe  observe  it  is  fashioned  by  the  rule 
of  three :  the  number  three  is  in  all  its  parts  :  three  sepals  on 
the  calyx,  three  petals  in  the  corolla,  twice  three  stamens, 
stigma  three-lobed,  and  the  ovary  three-celled  containing  a 
multitude  of  seeds.  In  France  Daffodils  are  called  *  Pauvres 
JUles  de  Sainte  Clare,'' 

Do  any  of  our  little  children  know  these  pretty  verses  on 
the  snow-drop : — 

••  I  love  the  little  snow-drop  flower, 

The  first  of  all  the  year, 
Without  a  stain  upon  its  leaf— 

So  snowy  white  and  clear. 

I  love  a  little  modest  child, 

That  speaketh  quietly, 
That  blushes  up  to  its  blue  eyes 

And  hardly  answers  me. 

I  sometimes  think  the  Church's  saints 

Are  flowers  fair  and  bright ; 
And  that  her  little  children  are 

Her  snow-drops,  sweet  and  white. 

For  pure  of  heart  and  innocent, 

And  teachable  and  mild. 
And  modest  in  its  ways  and  words 

Should  be  a  christian  child." 

Alexander. 


*'FOR   BETTER  NOT  FOR  WORSE/' 


CHAPTER    V. 

lizzie's  new  home. 

THE  news  that  Father  Ely  had  received  was  that  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Blount.  Although  she  was  con- 
scious when  George  Spence  and  the  Priest  arrived  she  could 
not  speak,  and  in  a  very  brief  space  the  end  came.  It  was 
well  for  Lizzie  that  Miss  Cumberland  had  returned  to  town. 
That  kind-hearted  friend  was  with  the  poor  child  without 
delay.  George  was  commissioned  to  see  after  the  funeral 
arrangements.  Nothing  could  induce  Lizzie  to  leave  the 
abode  where  the  dear  dead  reposed.  The  good  Priest, 
for  whose  presence  she  yearned,  and  whose  kind  words 
she    knew    would    bring  much  comfort  to    her  sad  little 
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heart,  was  with  her  on  the  day  of  desolation— the 
parting  from  the  lifeless  form  of  the  one  she  held  so  dear 
m  life,  and  loved  so  faithfully.  May  and  Minnie  Redmond 
were  with  her  at  the  grave,  where  for  the  sake  of  his  favourite 
little  child  Father  Ely  performed  the  last  sad  rites. 

They  did  not  return  to  the  poor  dwelling  in  that  little 
street  with  a  Church-yard  barring  the  thoroughfare,  but  they 
went  direct  to  25,  Great  Burley  Street.  Here  a  great  sur- 
prise awaited  the  pale-faced  child.  May  took  her  to  a  little 
room,  cheerfully  but  plainly  furnished.  During  the  few  short 
hours  that  they  had  been  absent  all  Lizzie's  little  treasures 
had  been  transported  to  that  room,  and  there  they  were 
spread  out  before  her.  Her  prizes,  her  favourite  pictures,  her 
tiny  crucifix,  her  little  altar  with  the  sweet-faced  Madonna 
that  Father  Ely  had  given  her,  her  books,  all  were  there,  [t 
was  thoughtful  indeed  to  give  her  new  abode  so  much  resem- 
blance to  the  dear  old  home,  while  yet  there  were  so  many 
things  which  made  it  different.  One  glance  around,  one  look 
into  May's  face,  and  Lizzie  understood  all.  She  could  not 
speak  ;  she  fell  on  the  neck  of  the  rich  young  heiress,  and 
gave  full  event  to  her  feelings  in  a  burst  of  tears.  She  sobbed 
as  though  she  would  break  her  heart.  Her  pent-up  sorrow 
had  found  an  outlet,  and  the  kind  tears  which  fell  in  sympathy 
soothed  her  more  than  any  other  human  consolation. 

"  And  this,"  said  May,  after  a  time,  '*  this,  Lizzie,  dear,  is 
your  room  ;  you  are  to  come  and  live  with  me,  and  be  my 
little  sister." 

And  still  the  child  could  not  answer.  She  could  find  no 
words  to  tell  all  she  felt. 

She  was  not  an  ambitious  child.  It  was  not  wholly 
a  feeling  of  joy  which  filled  her  heart.  Gratitude  was 
there,  great  and  deep,  but  sorrow  too.  She  was  the 
child  of  poverty.  The  poor  room  in  a  poor  street,  the 
white-washed  walls  of  the  school  and  the  dear  old  church, 
that  was  her  life,  these  were  her  home.  She  wanted  to  ask 
many  questions,  but  she  could  not  then.  Her  old  companions, 
might  she  still  see  them  ?  the  loved  work  in  the  school- 
would  all  yet  remain  hers  ?  She  must  wait  and  see.  A  great 
conflict  raged  in  that  little  heart,  but  she  did  not  ask  a  single 
question.  She  would  hope,  she  would  wait  and  see.  She 
would  show  her  gratitude  in  works,  in  words  she  could  not. 
One  firm  resolve  she  made,  and  buried  it  deep  down  in  her 
heart,  and  amidst  her  tears  she  simply  said,  "  Dear  Lady,  I 
will  try  to  show  you  by  my  life  how  grateful  I  am  for  all  your 
kindness." 

When  the  world,  or  at  least  some  little  portion  thereof, 
heard  what  May  Cumberland  had  done  it  was  dreadfully 
shocked.  •*  No  good  will  come  either  to  that  poor  girl  or  to 
her  patroness,"  it  prophesied.    "  Harry  *'  shook  her  knowing 
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old  head,  and  said  **  she  didn't  like  this  kind  of  thing,  but 
supposed  her  good  Mistress  knew  best;  she  was  always 
afraid  she  would  do  some  such  thin^.  It  was  not  respectable, 
and  people  would  be  sure  to  talk  so."  Dear  old  **  Harry's" 
sentiments  were  those  of  many  a  kind  heart,  that  thinks  it 
knows  human  nature  so  well,  but  makes  wondrous  mistakes 
in  its  worldly-wise  philosophy.  Father  Ely,  who  had  assen- 
ted to  May  Cumberland's  project,  had  put  many  restrictions 
on  her  resolve ;  and  that  kind-hearted  young  lady  was  not 
allowed  to  have  the  entire  adjustment  of  the  new  fortunes 
oi  Lizzie  Mount. 

May  and  Lizzie  were  seated  in  **  May's  room,"  as  the  little 
sanctum  was  called,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the 
funeral  of  Mrs.  Mount.  Lizzie  had  been  at  the  Clergy- 
House  and  had  a  long  interview  with  Father  Ely. 

"  And  so,"  said  May,  "it  is  arranged  that  for  the  present  you 
are  to  continue  your  work  at  the  school.  That  I  am  glad 
to  hear.  Please  God  we  shall  be  so  happy  together.  Now 
"Lizzie  dear,  I  want  to  say  something  to  you,  and  want  you 
to  make  me  a  little  promise." 

Lizzie  was  not  a  demonstrative  child,  but  her  heart  was 
full.  She  laid  aside  the  work  she  had  in  hand  and,  coming 
to  the  side  of  May,  knelt  down  and  took  her  hands  in  hers. 
The  bright  eyes  of  the  poor  child  gleamed  with  an  even 
brighter  light  than  was  their  usual  wont,  and  a  look  of  hap- 
piness beamed  on  the  pale  upturned  face  as  she  said 

"Dear  Lady,  I  will  promise  you  anything ;  lor  I  know  and 
feel  you  will  never  ask  me  to  do  anything  that  is  not  right 
and  good." 

May  kissed  the  child  and  holding  her  near  to  her  said, 
"  Lizzie,  dear,  you  must  never  again  call  me  *  Lady,'  or  any 
other  name  but  *  sister,'  or  *  May  ;'  that  is  the  first  thing  you 
must  promise  me." 

"  Sister  dear,  I  do,"  said  the  child  as  the  big  tears  came 
into  her  eyes. 

•*  And  secondly,  promise  me,  that  you  will  always  trust  me, 
and  tell  me  all  that  you  may  rightly  tell  me.  Whatever  you 
want  for  yourself  or  others,  you  will  always  let  me  know. 
You  will  always  treat  me  as  a  sister,  and  be  a  sister  to  me." 

"  Sister  dear,  I  will."  The  truthful  glance  of  the  child 
declared  how  that  promise  was  from  the  heart. 

We  cannot  say  which  of  the  two  was  the  happier — the 
poor  girl  who  had  found  a  friend,  or  rather  a  sister,  or  that 
rich  fair  lady  who,  for  the  first  time  in  life,  felt  that  she  had 
an  object  for  which  to  live. 

Her  new  position  did  not  turn  the  poor  child's  head. 
Her  dresses  were  of  the  plainest ;  nor  would  she  even 
submit  that  the  sober  garb  of  black  should  be  trimmed 
or  made  differently   from  the  ordinary  mourning  of  the 
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children  of  the  poor.  May  did  not  press  the  point.  The 
only  alteration  in  the  child's  outward  appearance  was 
that  the  garments  were  no  longer  patched,  but  new.  Out- 
wardly there  was  little  difference.  May  was  indeed  a 
sister  to  her.  The  child  felt  that  it  was  not  simply  a  patron- 
age, and  May*s  home  became  her  home.  As  often  as  was 
consistent  with  her  new  life  she  would  be  with  her  old 
companion,  Minnie  Redmond ;  to  have  her  at  her  new 
home,  and  let  her  share  with  her  the  new-found  fortune,  was 
to  Lizzie  one  of  her  greatest  joys.  She  became  more  devoted 
to  the  school-duties  ;  and,  if  possible,  more  gentle  to  the 
little  ones  over  whom  she  was  placed.  Her  spare  moments 
she  devoted  to  her  old  friend,  the  commissionaire,  who  by 
this  time  had  quite  recovered.  She  never  failed  to  visit  him 
in  his  humble  little  dwelling  daily.  Many  little  comforts  of 
life  and  assistances  to  his  aged  frame  found  their  way  to  his 
little  room  now-a-days.  Lizzie  was  like  a  good  angel  who 
brought  him  happy  glimpses  of  a  better  world.  He  took  a 
greater  pride  in  **  his  little  pet "  as  he  called  her,  than  he  had 
ever  taken  before.  He  was  indeed  proud  of  her,  and  he  would 
hurry  home  not  to  miss  the  sight  of  his  little  "  grand-child," 
as  she  made  him  call  her.  He  would  walk  up  and  down  a 
quiet  street  on  the  great  Mudford  Estate  where  he  could  get 
a  glimpse  of  that  wonderful  25,  and  he  would  pray  earnestly 
for  her  welfare,  and  that  of  the  kind  lady  with  whom  she 
lived.  Often  he  would  say  to  himself, — **  thank  God,  her 
new  home  and  her  good  fortune  have  not  changed  her." 

Old  Bolton  put  a  wonderful  trust  in  that  child.  Too  blunt 
and  generous-hearted  to  be  jealous,  his  kind  nature  did  but 
warm  towards  those  who  were  good  to  his  "  darling  little  pale- 
face.'* Her  benefactors  were  his  benefactors,  and  he  would 
have  done  all  in  his  power  to  show  his  gratitude  for  their 
goodness.  May  Cumberland  therefore  became  at  once,  in  this 
old  soldier's  mind,  a  greater  heroine  than  any  history  could 
produce,  and  for  that  **  ladye  fair,"  he  was  ready,  if  need  be, 
"  to  do  battle  and  to  bleed."  Perhaps  some  day  he  might  be 
able  to  show  his  gratitude,  at  least  he  hoped  so. 

There  was  a  constant  visitor  at  Lizzie's  new  home.  Some- 
times he  would  only  leave  his  card  with  a  hope  that  Miss 
Cumberland  and  Miss  Mount  were  well,  at  other  times  the 
servant  would  announce  that  Dr.  Spence  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  would  be  glad  to  see  either  or  both  of  the  young 
ladies,  if  they  could  spare  the  time.  Of  course  they  always 
did  manage  to  spare  the  time. 

All  this  time  **  Harry  "  was  neither  forgotten  or  in  any  way 
neglected.  Lizzie  soon  won  her  heart  and  best  wishes.  The 
servant  at  No.  25,  who  happened  to  be  an  **  old  girl "  of 
Lizzie's  school,  once  ventured  to  make  a  remark  which 
••Harry"  did  not  consider  quite  respectful.    At  once  that 
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worthy  woman  informed  the  domestic  in  question  that  "  she 
would  have  none  of  those  airs  in  that  house."  So  the  matter 
dropped ;  the  said  domestic  ever  afterwards  spoke  in  the  most 
respectful  terms  of  Miss  Mount.  A  woman,  young  or  old, 
who  knows  and  keeps  her  position  in  society,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  in  God's  Creation,  even  though  that 
woman  be  your  poor  and  unpretending  washerwoman. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A   STERN    RESOLVE. 

WE  must  return  to  our  hero,  or  our  attempt  at  a  story 
may  be  likened  by  our  readers  to   the  far-famed 
performance  of  Hamlet  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  left  out. 

George  Spence  had  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  happy 
solitude  of  his  apartments  in  Bower  Street.  A  few  days 
after  the  night  on  which  George  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Miss  Cumberland,  that  fascinating  young  gentleman,  Willie 
Nelson,  had  been  despatched  to  India  on  an  important  com- 
mission by  the  firm  of  merchants  under  whom  he  held  a  good 
and,  at  the  same  time,  responsible  situation.  George  had 
been  by  no  means  a  loser  by  the  absence  of  his  young  friend, 
although  he  felt  that  absence  at  first  keenly.  Willie  had 
very  taking  ways  with  him,  and  it  was  impossible  to  live 
"with  him  without  falling  under  his  influence.  George  cared 
little  for  the  amusements  and  gaieties  of  the  world,  but  he 
had  mingled  in  them  to  satisfy  the  tastes  of  his  companion. 
Being  a  large-hearted  man,  and  a  sincere  friend,  he  had 
always  a  kind  view  for  the  doings  of  those  for  whom  he 
cared  much.  He  made  a  thousand  excuses  for  any 
seemingly  grave  fault.  To  Willie  he  had  often  spoken  in  a 
quiet  way,  warning  him  against  the  "  love  of  pleasure 
and  society,"  which  seemed  rapidly  taking  possession  of  him. 
His  young  friend  used  to  laugh  and  promise  that  when 
he  got  older  he  would  settle  down.  Of  course  George's 
purse  was  always  open  ;  the  greater  share  of  all  expenses 
fell  to  his  lot  to  bear.  It  was  well  for  the  Doctor  that  he 
had  a  good  income  of  his  own. 

That  George  had  been  a  great  traveller  was  evident  from 
his  very  conversation.  There  were  few  parts  of  the  globe  to 
which  he  had  not  been.  For  more  than  a  dozen  years  he 
had  scarcely  settled  anywhere.  America,  Australia,  India 
and  the  Colonies  had  in  turn  been  the  brief  resting  place  of 
the  white-haired  Doctor.  Sometimes  he  would  accept  a  post 
in  his  medical  capacity  on  board  some  great  steamer 
trading  to  foreign  parts  or  far  distant  lands.      For  a  short 
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time  he  had  seen  service  in  the  Navy.  He  had  volunteered 
his  services  in  time  of  war,  and  tended  the  wounded  in  the 
battle  field,  or  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  ;  but  he  had  never 
settled  to  anything  during  these  past  years.  Restless  acd 
uneasy,  he  gave  his  mind  strenuously  to  some  project  for  a 
while,  then  suddenly  left  it  and  wandered  far  from  the  scene 
of  his  labours.  Few  had  ever  gained  his  confidence  or 
affection  so  deeply  as  Willie  Nelson,  but  even  to  this  young 
man  the  Doctor  was  an  unsolved  mystery. 

George  had  learnt  to  trust  humanity  only  to  a  certain 
extent :  yet  he  never  permitted  himself  to  distrust  it  wholly. 
He  believed  every  man  to  be  honest  till  he  found  him  out  to 
be  the  contrary  ;  and  even  when  one  man  did  turn  out  a  rogue, 
he  did  not  therefore  lose  belief  in  the  whole  race.  He  had 
learnt  to  keep  his  own  counsels,  and  looked  upon  the  babbler 
of  his  secret  thoughts  as  a  fool,  unworthy  of  pity.  Let  it  not 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  there  were  not  times  in  his  life 
when  he  would  have  given  worlds  for  counsel  and  advice, 
but  to  have  sought  it  would  have  been  to  tell  the  history 
of  his  life,  and  he  had  not  yet  found  one  to  whom  he  could  so 
far  unburden  himself.  There  are  thousands  in  the  world— 
we  pass  them  in  our  daily  journeying,  to  and  fro,  in  life — 
who  are  yearning  to  tell  the  secret  sorrow  of  their  existence. 
There  are  none  to  listen,  who  can  bring  aid.  Poor  weary 
souls,  they  never  heard  of,  or  they  do  not  believe  in,  the 
healing  consolation  of  the  Confessional,  the  wondrous 
strength  of  the  great  comforting  Sacrament  of  Penance,  in 
the  Catholic  Church. 

With  all  his  natural  goodness,  George  Spence  had  strange, 
vague,  rationalistic  views  on  Peligion.  His  parents  belonged 
to  the  old  school  of  Bible-Christian  Low  Church  people.  Mrs. 
Spence  was  a  severe  puritanical  lady.  George,  as  a  boy, 
simply  hated  the  Sunday.  It  was  to  him  a  hard,  cold;  joyless 
day.  He  was  doomed  to  quietude  and  piety  which  were 
terrible  ;  and  the  thought  of  that  one  day  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  whole  week.  Three  times  each  Sunday  he  had  to  listen 
to  the  droning  monotone  of  a  lifeless  service  in  a  stuffy  church. 
Collects  and  texts  had  to  be  learnt,  and  weary  chapters 
listened  to  out  of  that  wondrous  Book  of  God's  Word,  which 
was  wrested  from  being  comfort  to  his  soul,  and  became  only 
its  torture.  George  Spence  was  not  the  only  man  whom  the 
gloomy  servitude  of  the  remnants  of  God's  truth  has  forced 
into  an  almost  hatred  of  Religion.  The  Bible  which  his 
mother  gave  him,  when  a  boy,  he  kept  for  her  sake,  but  it 
was  carefully  locked  away,  for  the  sight  of  it  only  made  him 
feel  bitter  against  those  who  had  made  his  young  days  a  pain. 

From  the  time  that  he  had  left  his  parents  roof  he  had 
pever,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  prayer,  entered  a  Church. 
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Curiosity,  or  his  passionate  love  for  music,  had  at  times  led 
him  to  visit  Cathedral  or  Church ;  beyond  this  he  went  not. 
His  profession  was  to  him  his  great  source  of  consolation  ;  he 
was  fond  of  reading,  he  had  studied  hard  and  was  clever 
withal.  Religious  works  he  studiously  avoided.  Poetry, 
especially  the  wild  school  of  Shelley  and  Byron,  had  a  great 
attraction  for  him.  George  Spence  was  not  an  Atheist,  but 
he  could  scarcely  be  called  a  Christian.  He  believed  in  God, 
but  his  knowledge  of  the  various  modern  sects  had  almost 
driven  him  into  disbelief  in  Christianity.  Of  the  Catholic 
Religion  he  knew  nothing.  To  him  the  external  worship  of 
the  great  Christian  Church  was  indeed  poetically  grand,  and 
its  functions  imposing ;  but  beyond  this  his  prejudice  saw 
only  a  kind  of  superstition.  His  early  training  had  never  been 
forgotten,  and  religion  had  never  been  made  attractive  for  him. 
The  Catholic  Church  had  always  been  misrepresented  to  him 
£roni  his  earliest  childhood,  and  these  impressions  were  not 
obliterated,  but  strengthened,  by  the  books  and  journals  he 
daily  perused.  His  early  dislike  to  the  religious  training  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected,  and  his  subsequent  discovery  of 
the  differences  and  disagreements  of  the  various  phases  of  so- 
palled  Christianity,  made  him  very  distrustful  of  all  definite 
religious  teaching.     He  had  become  quite  a  Rationalist. 

George  Spence  had  met  many  excellent  Catholics  in  his 
(ravels,  and  many  zealous  priests,  but  he  had  admired 
them  simply  as  men,  good  and  earnest;  the  idea  of 
religion  reforming  and  ennobling  their  characters  had  never 
entered  his  head.  Willie  Nelson  was  a  Catholic,  but  George 
doubted  whether  his  young  friend  had  ever  been  inside  a 
Church  since  his  mother*s  death.  Willie  had  been  educated 
at  a  Protestant  school ;  his  father  was  a  Protestant  and,  as 
so  often  happens  in  mixed  marriages,  he  was  but  a  Catholic 
in  name  and  by  baptism. 

Many  a  pleasant  evening  George  would  spend  with  May 
and  Lizzie  in  Great  Burley  Street.  As  time  went  on.  No.  25 
|iad  greater  attractions  for  the  white-haired  Doctor.  He  did 
not  perceive  it  himself,  but  his  visits  became  more  frequent 
and  he  would  stay  more  than  a  short  half-hour.  Sometimes 
he  met  Father  Ely  there;  but  it  was  not  often,  as  the  good 
Father  seldom  stayed  long  in  the  house  of  his  flock,  unless 
called  in  on  duty  or  to  tend  the  sick.  Violet  Byrne  was  a 
frequent  visitor  as  we  have  seen. 

Weeks  and  months  had  passed  away  since  Lizzie  had 
taken  up  her  abode  in  her  new  home.  Our  Lady*s  bright 
month  had  come  a  second  time  with  its  sweet  sunshine  and 
flowers.  Lizzie  had  gone  straight  to  the  Church,  and  after  a 
little  prayer  had  assisted  May  in  decorating  our  Lady's  little 
shrine.  Then  the  two  friends  knelt  down  in  prayer  together 
and  left  the  church.     Lizzie  had  grown  somewhat,  and  the 
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hard  lines  of  poverty  had  been  toned  down  in  her  features. 
The  face  was  still  pale,  but  it  looked  calmer  and  happier 
than  of  old.  May  was  the  same  bright  sunny  creature  as 
ever.  Both  those  young  hearts  were  full  of  happiness  that 
beautiful  Spring  afternoon.  It  was  so  delightful  in  the  quiet 
squares  that  they  walked  together  for  some  time,  talking  of  the 
past  and  dreaming  day-dreams  of  the  future. 

**  And  can  you  remember  nothing  very  far  back  about  your 
father  or  any  of  your  mother's  relatives  ?"  asked  May. 

**No/'  said  her  companion,  "for  you  know  father  died 
when  I  was  quite  a  small  thing.  I  never  remember  anyone 
coming  to  see  mother  except  a  strange  woman  in  black  who 
always  wore  her  veil  over  her  face.  She  used  to  come  at 
times.  Mother  would  call  me  when  she  came  and  send  me 
out  of  the  room.  I  never  saw  that  woman's  face.  I  think 
she  used  to  bring  my  mother  money,  because  after  she  had 
gone  we  used  to  have  better  food  and  get  new  clothes." 

**  Perhaps  she  was  some  kind  of  visiting  lady,"  suggested 
May. 

**  I  don't  know,"  replied  Lizzie.  **  But  I  used  often  to 
wonder  who  she  was.  She  only  came  two  or  three  times  a 
year.  I  remember  about  eight  years  ago  she  came,  and  I 
went  out  as  usual ;  but  coming  in  I  heard  her  and  my  mother 
quarrelling,  or  using  rather  high-toned  words.  1  remember 
her  saying  '  well  if  you  won't  there's  an  end  of  it,'  and  then 
she  went  away," 

**  Did  you  ever  see  her  again  ?" 

"No,  never.  I  don't  think  she  came  after  that.  We 
moved  then  from  where  we  were  living  and  came  and  lived 
in  Father  Ely's  Mission — I  was  onlv  a  little  thing  when  this 
happened,  but  I  never  forgot  it.  If  I  had  seen  her  face,  I'm 
sure  I  should  remember  it — but  I  never  did,  for  she  always 
wore  a  thick  black  veil." 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  their  home.  "  Harry " 
met  them  at  the  door.  **  Darlings,  how  late  you  are ;  it's 
fully  half  hour  past  tea-time,  and  the  Doctor  and  Miss  Vi'let 
are  upstairs." 

The  Doctor  and  Vi  remained  to  tea.  It  was  soon  over, 
and  they  went  up  to  the  drawing  room.  Lizzie  sat  down  at 
the  piano  and  played  one  of  Father  Faber's  hymns.  The 
child  had  a  wondrous  ear  for  music ;  and  now  that  she  could 
practise  when  she  wished,  she  made  much  progress. 

"  Do  you  know  the  words  to  that  sweet  tune,  Lizzie  ?" 
asked  the  Doctor,  "  if  so,  will  you  sing  them  ?" 

The  child  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  then  in  the 
most  touching  voice — fresh  and  free  from  all  affectation — 
she  sang  the  beautiful  words  of  the  hymn,  •*  Mary  the  flower 
of  God  !"  So  from  the  heart  did  the  words  come,  that  they 
sent  a  thrill  of  religious  awe  through  the  listener's  heart. 
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As  May  Cumberland  looked  at  the  Doctor  she  saw  that, 
though  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  child,  and  he  was  listen- 
ing attentively,  there  was  the  old  rapt  look  which  she  had 
noticed  on  the  first  night  she  had  met  him.  That  voice  and 
look  of  the  child  had  recalled  some  past  remembrance  ;  his 
thoughts  were  far  away.  It  was  not  till  the  last  note  had 
ceased,  and  the  child  had  risen  from  the  piano  that  he  seemed 
to  be  conscious  of  where  he  was.  He  thanked  her  kindly  and 
gently,  and  in  a  voice  somewhat  stirred  by  emotion  he  said, 
''  You  make  me  wish,  Lizzie,  that  I  could  feel  as  you  do. 
You  almost  make  me  envy  you  the  happy  treasure  which 
your  faith  seems  to  be  to  you." 

**  O !  Dr.  Spence,"  she  answered,  fervently,  a  slight  tinge 
mantling  on  her  pale  cheek,  "  You  can  and  may  feel  all  the 
joy  that  we  feel.  O  !  if  you  would  only  try  and  study  our 
holy  Religion,  vou'd  be  a  Catholic,  and  you'd  then  be 
happy, — O  !  so  6appy  ;  wouldn't  he.  May  ?" 

"  Well,  well,"  he  answered  with  a  sigh,  **  we  must  go  our 
own  way.  We  cannot  be  otherwise  than  we  are.  It  will 
surely  be  all  the  same  in  the  end." 

"  Don't  say  that.  O  !  never  say  that  again,  dear  Mr. 
Spence,"  said  the  child.  **  Nothing  is  impossible  to  God. 
We  must  go  his  way,  not  our  own  ;  it  is  not  all  the  same  in 
the  end.  We  can't  do  anything  by  ourselves ;  but  God  can 
make  us  different  from  what  we  are.  If  you  would  only 
promise  me  to  ask  God  daily  to  teach  you  His  truth." 

"  No,  my  dear  little  friend,  I  cannot  promise  you  to  pray : 
you  must  do  that  for  me ;  but  don't  distress  yourself,"  he 
added,  earnestly,  seeing  how  the  child  was  moved,  "  about 
poor  me.     I  hope  it  will  all  be  right  some  day." 

"  God  grant  it,"  echoed  Lizzie. 

**  We  will  not  discuss  the  matter  further.  It  is  time  I 
went,  or  I  shall  make  you  late  for  service  at  your  church." 

With  a  somewhat  sadder  manner  than  usual,  George  bade 
our  young  friends  good  night.  After  a  brief  visit  to  the  Dis- 
pensary he  walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully  in  the  direction  of 
the  Post  Office  near  the  great  muddy  River.  An  unaccount- 
able gloom  appeared  to  have  settled  upon  him ;  a  strange 
feeling  akin  to  the  foreboding  of  a  coming  sorrow  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  him.  He  tried  to  shake  it  off,  but  it 
deepened  with  each  new  effort  that  he  made  to  rid  himself  of 
it.  In  this  frame  of  mind  he  reached  the  Office.  He  entered 
and  asked  if  any  letters  awaited  him.  One  was  handed  to 
him.  The  superscription  was  familiar.  With  a  hand  that 
almost  trembled,  he  broke  the  seal,  for  it  was  sealed  with  an 
old  fashioned  seal.  It  was  dated  from  a  private  hotel  in  the 
Western  suburbs  of  London,  and  ran  as  follows : 
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their  unkempt  heads  to  look  or  call  after  her,  and  the  thought 
came  now,  as  it  had  done  before,  though  perhaps  not  so 
strongly,  should  she,  dared  she  end  it  all  ? — end  the  life  which 
had  lost  its  sweetness  with  its  innocence  ? 

Kate  had  been  away  for  a  week  to  some  distant  town,  none 
but  herself  knew  why,  and  in  crossing  the  fields  on  her  way 
back  she  had  come  upon  a  dark  sunless  pool  which  had 
suggested  evil  to  her  mind  ;  it  did  not  seem  so  very  hard  nor 
so  very  wrong  a  thing  to  jump  into  the  water  and — but  then 
she  started,  and  walked  quickly  on  like  one  driven  hard  by 
two  great  fears,  the  fear  of  life  and  the  fear  of  death  !  Once 
in  her  garret,  the  girl  sat  down  on  an  old  box  and  began  to 
sob  hysterically,  but  before  long  she  rallied  her  failing  courage 
and  drawing  four  or  five  shillings  from  her  pocket  reflected  that 
things  were  not  at  their  worst,  while  she  was  thus  far  provided 
for. 

She  next  began  to  consider  what  course  she  should  pursue, 
for  work — of  the  sort  she  was  able  or  willing  to  undertake— 
had  not  turned  up  in  that  town  ;  service  was  beyond  her, 
even  could  she  have  obtained  it ;  while  of  beggary,  and  the 
workhouse,  she  had  all  the  horror  of  her  class.  Thinking 
thus  she  returned  to  a  sense  of  present  hunger,  and  rising  to 
see  about  getting  food  she  let  fall  Peter  Benson's  lost  crucifix 
which  she  had  forgotten  in  her  burst  of  grief.  Its  metallic 
sound  in  striking  on  the  boards  suggested  the  idea  that  it 
was  one  of  those  few  shillings  which  she  possessed,  and 
stooping  to  regain  it  she  found  her  mistake,  and  then 
remembered  how  she  had  come  by  this  little  unwished — ^for 
thing  as  she  stood  at  the  gap  in  the  hedge  undecided  what 
she  would  do  with  herself  and  her  life.  As  we  have  seen  already, 
it  brought  back  such  a  tide  of  memories,  such  fear  of  her 
sins,  such  shame  for  her  loss  of  faith,  that  she  sat  still  on  the 
old  box  weeping  those  bitter  tears  which  were  widely  different 
from  her  old  outbreaks  of  passionate  sorrow. 

She  seemed  to  see  herself  again  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  stealing  away  from  a  home  made  miserable  by  a  drinking 
father,  and  a  rough  scolding  step-mother ;  a  frightened  girl, 
putting  up  her  little  bundle  of  clothing  all  too  large  for  her 
because  it  had  belonged  to  her  mother,  and  last  of  all  she 
had  chosen  from  the  little  trunk  which  contained  her  few 
treasures  a  worn-out  ribbon  with  a  medal  fastened  to  it,  and 
just  such  a  crucifix  as  this  of  Peter  Benson's  and  kissing  it 
had  placed  it  round  her  neck  as  a  sort  of  safeguard  during 
her  wanderings. 

There  was  no  other  preparation  to  make,  and  then  she  had 
cautiously  stolen  away  as  one  expecting  to  be  seized  and 
dragged  back  to  the  old  misery. 

But  it- was  not  a  night  on  which  there  could  be  much  fear 
of  being  seen,  the  mist  from   those  Essex  marshes  bad 
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deepened  into  something  near  akin  to  a  London  fog  under 
cover  of  which  Kate  ran  swiftly  down  the  long  high  road, 
only  stopping  now  and  then  to  recover  one  of  the  large  shoes 
she  wore,  which  escaping  altogether  now  and  then  somewhat 
impeded  her  progress. 

Weary  and  foot-sore  at  last  she  had  gained  London — ^the 
miserable  east  end,  in  which  the  ragged,  forelorn  little  stray 
had  soon  learned  evil  as  deep  as  her  previous  ignorance  ;  the 
worn-ribbon  with  its  medal  and  cross  had  been  lost  and 
never  regretted,  and  Kate  had  almost  ceased  to  remember  her 
mother  during  the  time  which  followed — until  now. 

*•  Kate,  Kitty  !" — she  lifted  up  her  head  and  drew  her  hand 
across  her  chin  and  swollen  eyes  to  see  who  wanted  her,  but 
the  call  grew  fainter  and  farther  away,  for  it  was  meant  for 
some-one  else  in  a  neighbouring  house. 

Kate  got  up  then,  and  went  down  the  creaking  stairs  to 
the  door,  where  she  stood  a  moment  irresolute — then  with 
rapid  step  she  walked  away  in  the  direction  of  the  town  from 
which  she  had  only  returned  that  morning  but  without  any 
distinct  idea  in  her  mind  of  why  she  went  there,  excepting 
that  in  the  exercise  of  walking  there  seemed  some  relief  from 
that  painful  memory  and  remorse. 

{To  be  continued.) 


"BOTANY    WITHOUT    LONG    NAMES;" 

And  the  principles  of  the  Science  learnt  in  ten  minutes, 

^  ^  TMPOSSIBLE  !"  Some  one  exclaims.  Gentle  reader, 
I  be  so  good  as  to  test  the  assertion  by  reading  this 
short  explanation,  referring  to  the  accompanying  Chart  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom  at  every  step,  and  especially  when 
you  come  to  a  word  in  inverted  commas.  If  you  will  thus 
carefully  follow  the  three  steps  here  traced  out,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  of  the  harmony  and  beauty  of 
the  science  you  have  learnt  in  a  few  minutes,  the  secret 
is  simply  to  keep  dividing  off  the  subject-matter — first  the 
whole,  and  then  whichever  half  the  given  test  leads  you  to — 
into  two,  and  not  more  than  two,  divisions.  You  thus  gain 
every  minute  a  little  more  knowledge  about  any  plant  you 
may  be  examining  or  supposing,  by  forcing  yourself  to  one  of  two 
simple  alternatives  about  it :  a  capital  exercise,  by  the  way,  in 
Logical  *  division '  and  *  definition.' 

First  step.    Distinguish  two  "  Sub-Kingdoms/'  marked 
A  and  B  in  the  Chsut.    Here  the  test  is  whether  the  plant, 
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SUB-KINGDOM  B.  "NOT-FLOWERING"  PUNTS 

(i.e.  those  which  have  fw  *' Stamens  and  pistils;" 

one  class  only) 

Class    III,    **  Crypt-o-gams  " 


I8t  Sub-Clas8. 

2nd  Sub-Class. 

Distinct  stems  and  leaves 

No  distinction  between  stem  and 
leaf. 

eg. 

e.g. 

Fern  FamUy 

Fungus  Family 

Moss 

Seaweed    ,, 

real  or  supposed,  has  or  has  not  "  flowers/'  (})  If  it  has^  it 
will  belong  to  A  **  Flowering  Plants,'*  which  you  will  notice 
form  the  larger  half,  or  Sub- Kingdom,  including  two  Classes : 
if  it  has  noty  it  will  of  course  belong  to  the  smaller  Sub-Kingdom 
B  •*  Not-flowering  Plants,"  consisting  of  the  humbler  growths 
of  the  Vegetable  World,  e.g.  Ferns,  Mosses,  Mushrooms, 
and  Sea-weeds. 

Second  Step.  Trace  the  plant  to  its  *'  Class."  Suppose 
first  that  our  first  step  led  us  to  Sub- Kingdom  B  ;  here  there 
is  only  one  Class,  **  Crypt-o-gams,"  so  any  "  Not-flowering 
plant "  must  be  a  Crypt-o-gam,  and  belong  to  "  Class  iii," 
and  our  2nd  step  is  complete. 

But  now  suppose  the  other  alternative,  viz.  that  our  first 
step  had  referred  the  plant  to  Sub- Kingdom  A ;  here  there 
are  two  Classes,  so  we  must  "  distinguish  ;"  the  test  (")  is,  if 
the  LEAVES  have  branched  veins,  spreading  in  the  form  of  a  net- 
work of  fibres,  which  remain  as  a  beautiful  skeleton  after  the 
rest  of  the  leaf  decays,  (as  in  oak,  holly ,  geranium,  primrose,  and 
most  other  plants ;)  intnis  case  we  are  led  to  "Class  i,  Exogens." 


(i) — A  "flower,"  in  popular  language,  implies  the  presence  of  "petals." 
which  are  the  most  showy  part;  but  "stamens  and  pistil"  (to  be  described 
presently)  are  the  only  essential  parts;  therefore,  scientifically,  all  our 
Forest  Trees,  Rushes,  Grasses,  Corn,  Sec.  are  "Flowering"  Plants:  for 
they  have  "  stamens  and  pistils,"  though  many  of  them  have  no  "  petals," 
and  many  more  have  only  very  inconspicuous  ones. 

(2) — ^There  are  really  four  tests  for  this  2nd  step,  but  practically  the  one 
given  is  enough;  it  is  very  rarely  misleading,  though,  to  be  absolutely 
certain,  at  least  one  of  the  other  three  should  be  used  as  well :  they  are 
not  here  given  as  being  not  quite  so  simple. 
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If  however  the  leaves  have  straight  veins,  the  fibres  not  being 
branched,  but  simple,  and  running  in  parallel  lines,  (as  in 
hyacinths,  snowdrops,  and  grasses ;)  then  we  are  driven  to 
**  Class  ii,  Endo-gens."  (•) 

Third  Step.  Trace  the  plant  to  its  **  Sub-Class."  As 
our  plant  may  have  been  traced  to  any  one  of  the  three  Classes, 
we  must  consider  three  cases,  which  we  will  for  convenience 
take  in  reverse  order. 

(i)  If  we  were  led  to  Class  III,  the  new  test  will  be  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  any  distinctioft  between  stem  and  leaf  ;  if  there 
is,  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  ist  Sub-Class  of  **  Cryptogams," 
if  there  is  not  it  must  belong  to  the  and.  We  need  not  trouble 
you  with  the  names,  as  numbers  will  do  instead,  if  you  use 
the  chart,  or,  better  still,  if  you  use  a  living  specimen. 

(ii)  But  if  our  second  step  led  us  to  Class  II,  the  test  is 
whether  the  petals  are  coloured  or  not ;  if  they  are  we  are  in 
the  ist  Sub-Class  of  **  Endogens,'*  if  they  are  not  coloured 
(but,  as  in  corn,  are  mere  chaff,)  then  we  are  in  the  2nd. 

(iii)  Lastly,  if  our  second  step  led  us  to  Class  I,  we  may 
require  three  more  tests,  as  there  are  four  Sub- Classes  of 
Exogens.  But  here  a  brief  account  of  the  parts  of  a  flower 
is  necessary.  In  an  ordinary  flower,  as  a  buttercup,  rose,  or 
apple-blossom,  there  are  four  parts ;  two  necessary,  which 
produce  the  seed ;  and  two  unnecessary,  though  often  more 
showy,  which  form  a  double  protection  or  covering  round  the 
other  two.  The  unnecessary  parts  are  the  (i)  "petals,**  or 
coloured  covering  next  round  the  necessary  organs  of  repro- 
duction ;  and  the  (ii)  "  sepals,"  or  greenish  outer  covering, 
protecting  all  the  three  other  parts.  The  necessary  parts  or 
reproductive  organs,  inside  the  other  two,  are  the  (i)  **  Stamens," 
or  yellow  thread-like  male  organs,  which  send  forth  from  their 
knobby  extremities  a  coloured  powder,  which  will  often  come 
oflf  on  the  nose  when  you  smell  the  flower:  and  the  (ii) 
**  pistil,**  or  central  column,  round  which  the  Stamens — and 
indeed  the  petals  and  sepals  too — radiate ;  this  is  the  female 
and  most  important  part  in  some  ways ;  it  contains  the  nature 
seed  in  embryo,  which  only  has  to  be  fertilised  by  the  Stamens 
to  become  the  living  germ  of  a  new  plant. 

(3) — ENDOGBN  =  ••  inside -produced,'*  i.e.  it  is  "  inside  "  fendo-J  the  old  wood 
that  the  new  is  "  produced,"  (-gen)  by  the  sap :  hen<5e  trees  and  plants  of 
this  Class  are  generally  very  tall  in  proportion  to  their  thickness,  e.g. 
corn,  palms,  canes. 

Bxo-GEN  =  "  outside-iiToduced,*'  i.e.  the  new  wood  is  produced  '*  outside" 
fexO'J  the  old,  and  just  inside  the  bark :  hence  our  English  trees,  which  all 
oelong  to  this  Class,  unlike  Endogens.  increase  in  thickness  every  yeajr. 

CRYPT-o-GAM  =  **  hiddcfily  re-pTodvLced,"  i.e.  in  this  Class  (and  Sub-King- 
dom,) which  has  "  no  flowers,"  we  cannot,  as  we  can  in  the  other  Clares, 
see  seed,  or  that  which  "  reproduces  "  the  plant,  formed  by  stamens  fertilis- 
ing a  pistil ;  there  are  no  stamens  and  pistil,  and  that  which  answers  to 
the  "  seed  "  seems  to  come  ready-made. 
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Now  to  complete  our  third  step,  recollecting  that  we  have 
done  with  the  second  and  third  Classes,  and  have  only  to 
distinguish  the  (four)  Sub-Classes  of"  Exogens." 

If  then  (a)  our  flower  has  fwt  a  double  covering  round  the 
stamens  and  pistil,  i.e.  no  petals,  but  only  sepals,  generally 
greenish  and  very  small ;  it  belongs  to  the  4th  Sub-Class, 
containing  such  plants  as  stinging-nettle,  catkin-bearing  trees, 
fir,  and  yew. 

If,  however,  (h)  it  has  both  petals  and  sepals,  it  belongs 
not  to  the  fourth,  but  to  one  of  the  first  three  Sub-Classes : 
if  the  PETALS  are  all  joined  together,  forming  one  piece,  on  which 
the  stamens  will  be  fixed,  (so  that  if  you  pull  the  petals,  they 
all  come  oft  together,  and  the  stamens  with  them),  in  this  case 
our  specimen  is  traced  to  the  3rd  Sub- Class,  which  contains 
the  primrose,  campanula  or  bell-flower,  snap-dragon,  fox-glove, 
&c. 

But  if  {c)  the  petals  are  not  all  united,  but  can  be  pulled  ofi" 
one  by  one  without  tearing,  the  stamens  also  staying  behind, 
it  cannot  belong  to  the  third  (and  has  already  been  proved 
not  to  belong  to  the  fourth,)  so  it  is  reduced  to  either  the  ist 
or  the  2nd  Sub- Class,  and  we  want  only  one  more  test  to  make 
our  promised  three  steps  complete,  i.e.  applicable  to  any 
possible  case  of  any  plant  that  grows  in  the  wide  world. 
Notice  therefore  where  the  stamens  are  fixed.  If  they  are 
fastened  either  "  on  the  pistil,''  so  that  you  cannot  cut  it  out 
without  them  coming  too,  with  it  and  on  it,  **<?y  (as  before) 
round  it,  formed  by  the*united  sepals,"  as  in  apple  or  plum- 
blossom,  then  it  is  of  the  2nd  Sub-Class. 

There  is  but  one  alternative :  if  {d)  the  stamens  are  not  so 
inserted  of  course  it  is  reduced  to  the  ist  Sub- Class,  which 
contains  such  flowers  as  buttercups,  poppies,  mustard  and 
cress  &c.,  in  which  the  stamens  are  set  on  quite  **««^r  the 
pistil,"  even  below  its  oval  base,  so  that  the  pistil  may  be 
cut  out  or  nipped  off,  as  also  the  sepals  and  petals,  without 
disturbing  the  stamens. 

You  may  have  noticed,  in  illustration  ol  these  two  last 
mentioned  divisions,  that  remains  of  stamens  may  often  be 
seen  on  the  snuff  (i.e.  the  sepals)  of  apples,  hawthorn  berries, 
and  other  fruit,  the  apples  or  berries  themselves  being  the 
ripened  pistil  on  which,  in  the  "  2nd  Sub-Class  *'  the  stamens 
are  fixed :  while  in  buttercups,  poppies,  and  the  other  flowers 
of  the  "  ist  Sub-Class,"  the  stamens  drop  off  sooner,  not 
being  inserted  on  the  pistil,  but  being  independent  of  it. 

One  word,  and  we  have  done.  To  gather  up  all  the 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  in  one  bird's-eye  view,  run  through 
the  three  steps  again,  on  the  chart  only. 

If  you  are  not  then  thoroughly  interested  in  this  most 
beautiful  (because  most  perfectly  formulated)  science,  there 
can  be  but  one  reason  ;  viz.  that  learning  it  on  paper  is  too 
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abstract :  it  is  always  easier  to  learn  science — ^as  well  as 
virtue — ^when  it  is  put  before  us  in  the  concrete,  as  exempli- 
fied in  real  living  specimens,  rather  than  in  the  abstract. 
This  difficulty,  however,  is  easily  removed ;  pick  the  first 
flower  you  see,  and  go  through  the  steps  in  company  with  it: 
this  done,  is  it  possible  for  any  one  not  to  admire  the  unity  in 
variety,  not  to  appreciate  the  beauty,  the  power,  and  the 
simplicity  of  the  science  of  Botany  ? 


AVE    BONA    CRUX. 
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SAINT    GEORGE. 

TH£  general  popular  idea  of  England's  great  Patron  is 
'*  that  of  him  we  know  little  or  nothing  except  that  he 
was  a  glorious  martyr  and  a  great  saint."  If  anyone  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  through  some  hundred  folio  pages 
dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  his  history  by  the  BoUand- 
ists,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  will  agree  with  me 
that  a  good  deal  is  known  about  the  saint.  The  history 
of  this  great  martyr  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the 
twilight  oi  fable,  and  darkened  by  the  falsehood  of  wicked 
men  ;  but  this  in  no  wise  surprises  a  student  of  history. 

St.  George  is  no  ideal  personage,  he  is  no  legendary  saint. 
His  history  is  no  fable,  no  myth  of  the  middle  ages.  Be  that 
history  what  it  may,  the  voice  of  the  people  of  God — the 
veneration  of  the  nations — the  testimony  of  the  Church 
Catholic  has  now  for  nigh  sixteen  centuries  declared  him  to 
be  a  glorious  martyr  and  a  great  saint. 

Had  we  not  a  word  of  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom,  were  his 
name  but  a  local  tradition,  there  would  be  little  cause  of 
wonder.  Even  then  we  should  not  feel  ourselves  authorized 
to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  existence.  To  me  it  is  a  wonder, 
a  great  and  unexplained  wonder,  humanly  considered,  that 
we  know  so  much  uf  the  early  saints  and  martyrs  of  God's 
Church.  To  the  great  providence  of  God  and  the  piety  of 
our  christian  forefathers  we  owe  that  knowledge.  We  cannot 
but  be  amazed  at  the  written  testimonies  of  those  servants 
of  God  which  still  exist,  in  spite  of  the  devastation  of  barbar- 
ous hordes,  the  consuming  fire  of  the  ruthless  invader  and 
the  blind  fury  and  wild  insanity  of  the  heretic. 

The  impeifect  and  almost  obscure  history  of  the  life  and 
martyrdom  of  England's  great  and  glorious  protector  is  by 
no  means  a  difficult  matter  of  explanation.  The  glory  of  a 
martyr  is  the  martyr's  crown,  his  sufferings,  his  death  in 
charity  for  the  true  Faith  !  The  martyr's  life  may  have 
been  obscure — it  may  in  some  part  have  been  unworthy  of  a 
follower  of  Christ — ^yet  if  in  charity  he  had  turned  to  God 
and  by  the  refining  fire  of  persecution  purified  his  heart, 
suffered  and  died,  a  great  and  glorious  martyr  he  would  be 
and  his  lot  is  numbered  with  the  saints  for  ever. 

So  great  a  saint  and  so  famous  was  St.  George  in  the  East 
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that,  to  serve  their  own  wicked  purposes,  heretics  wrote 
untrue  accounts  of  his  life  and  published  stories  about  him 
which  were  either  wholly  false  or  exaggerated. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  St.  George,  as  in  many  others, 
even  Christian  writers,  especially  those  of  the  end  of 
the  middle  ages,  were  often  too  ready  to  accept  without  a 
question  and  to  insert  into  what  they  conscientiously  deemed 
to  be  history  "  the  waifs  and  strays  drifting  down  the  stream 
of  time,"  "  on  whose  surface,'*  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  rubbish 
floats  whilst  its  depths  hide  from  our  gaze  the  monuments  of 
the  past."  The  very  fact  of  the  great  veneration  paid  to 
this  saint  in  the  early  Church  will  in  great  part  account 
for  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
acts  of  his  life  and  martyrdom.  We  can  well  understand 
how  local  traditions  would  vary,  how  many  of  the  faithful 
would  perhaps  have  confused  the  glories  of  his  martyrdom 
with  the  martyrdom  of  some  other  great  saint.  Again, 
what  more  natural  than  that  his  lovers  and  venerators  should 
treasure  up  every  tradition  that  they  had  heard  of  their 
Patron  ?  What  wonder  that  they  should,  without  much 
investigation,  have  added  them  to  the  acts  of  his  martyrdom 
which  they  would  consider  incomplete  without  them  ?  There 
are  few  saints  in  our  Calendar,  I  will  venture  to  say,  of  whom 
there  are  more  acts  and  more  traditions  than  there  are  of  St. 
George.  Yet,  though  they  would  vary  in  detail,  the  main 
facts  are  the  same.  In  the  distant  East,  among  those 
romantic  Oriental  nations,  the  acts  of  St.  George's  martyr- 
dom formed  the  subject  of  many  a  wild  and  fanciful  poem. 
In  the  West  these  traditions  were  in  great  part  received,  and 
the  poetry  of  the  East  became  the  main  source  of  the  history. 
In  Greece  there  seems  to  have  been  a  more  concise  and  less 
adorned  account  of  his  martyrdom.  The  Greeks  were,  for 
the  most  part,  a  cool  and  calculating  race,  and  they  dealt 
rather  with  facts  and  dates  than  with  tropes  and  poetical 
imagery.  To  their  account  we  will  go  for  a  brief  sketch 
of  St.  George's  martyrdom.  L.G.V. 

To  he  continued. 


Life  by  Land  and  Sea;  or  Sketches  in  Natural  History. 

BY  MRS.  LANB-CLiiRKB, 

Author  of  "  Objects  for  the  Microscope ;"  "  Comrnon  Sea-weeds  of  the  Channel  Islands ;" 

"  Folk  lore  of  Guernsey."  Etc.,  Etc. 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall 

I  pluck  yon  out  of  the  crannies 

Hold  you  here  root  and  all  in  my  hand 

Little  flower ;  but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are.  root  and  all  and  all  in  all 

I  should  l(now  what  God  and  man  is.  Tbnnysoh. 
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THE  CRUCIFERCE;  or  CROSS-BEARING  FLOWERS. 

I  STOOD  beside  my  garden  wall  and  plucked  a  Wall- 
flower ;  it  was  making  a  glory  on  the  old  grey-Lichened 
wall  and  a  Snap-dragon  and  a  Fern,  tlie  Polypodium,  were 
its  comrades  there,  and  there  were  little  living  creatures  feed- 
ing on  the  pasture  of  the  old  grey  stone,  on  the  wrinkled 
fronds  of  the  Parmelia  (a  lichen)  and  the  Lecidea  another 
plant  which  to  the  unassisted  eye  looked  like  black  dots 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  stone,  yet  each  dot  is  a  perfect 
plant  with  spores  and  juicy  cells — good  in  the  sight  of  its 
Maker,  good  to  the  little  Coleophora  I  was  watching.  Mov- 
ing slowly  was  the  curious  little  fellow  who  had  built  him  a 
house  ol  granite,  lined  it  with  the  softest  silk,  and  under  its 
shelter  was  quietly  feeding — one  stone  its  world.  The  little 
black  head  peeped  out,  six  little  feet  moved  on  hither  and 
thither,  he  had  been  asleep  most  part  of  the  winter  and  was 
going  to  take  a  longer  nap,  securely  fastening  his  door  by 
glueing  himself  to  the  wall ;  and  then — what  next  ?  When 
the  warm  month  of  May  wakes  up  the  winged  creature  that 
hath  life,  this  little  sleeper  will  awaken,  and  push  open  the 
top  of  his  tent  and  come  forth — no  longer  a  small,  black  un- 
noticed worm,  but  a  pretty  little  grey  and  black  moth  to  flit 
to  and  fro  and  mate  itself,  and  rejoice  in  its  perfect  life  ; 
then  lay  eggs  upon  the  old  grey  wall  and  die,  for  the  work  of 
its  life  is  accomplished,  as  its  Maker's  law  ordained. 

There  are  hundreds  of  these  tent-making  caterpillars  on 
my  garden  wall,  and  on  the  wall  of  Candie  Road,  indeed  on 
all  old  walls  where  lichens  give  them  food.  Look  for  them. 
The  tent  is  shaped  like  a  small  horn,  and  beautifully  built  of 
microscopic  grains  of  granite. 

I  have  still  my  flower  in  hand,  my  sweet  scented  bright 
Wall-flower,  one  of  the  largest  families  in  the  vegetable 
world,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  to  man.  It  has  no  less 
than  800  species  in  its  tribe. 

Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  garden,  and  Servi  or  Servants  in 
the  fields  and  way-side  paths. 

The  distinctive  marks  of  a  Cruciferous  flower  are  these 
invariably. 

Four  petals  placed  cross-wise. 

Six  stamens  of  which  two  are  shorter  than  the  rest ;  at  the 
base  of  the  stamens  are  generally  two  green  glands  which 
secrete  honey. 

The  seed  vessels  are  remarkable,  dividing  the  family  into 
two  groups  ;  those,  which  have  short  pods,  with  a  central 
division  remaining  when  the  ripe  fruit  has  scattered  its  seed, 
and  long  pods,  like  this  very  Wall-flower. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  suggestive  fact  that  all  cross-bearing 
plants  are  good  for  food;  not  one  of  them  is  poisonous. 
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Wer6  vou  a  traveller  in  a  desert  place  and  seeking  herb  for 
nourishment  you  might  fearlessly  eat  of  any  plant  that  bears 
a  Cruciferous  flower.  Not  a  flower  of  four  petals  only,  but 
with  the  true  signs  of  a  cross-bearer  as  I  have  described. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  cross-bearers  for  you  to  examine  in 
your  walks. 

Earliest  in  the  year  is  the  sweet  little  Draba  Verna,  a  tiny 
plant  with  white  flowers,  petals  deeply  cloven,  leaves  narrow- 
pointed  and  somewhat  toothed  and  hairy,  on  old  walls  and 
dry  banks ;  it  is  called  in  England  Whitlow  Grass. 

In  the  meadows,  soon  appears  the  lilac  blossom  of 
Cardamine  Pratensis,  or  Cuckoo  Flower ;  Shepherd's  Purse,  with 
heart-shaped  seed  vessels ;  Rock  Cress,  with  long  thin  pods ; 
common  Winter  Cress,  with  yellow  flowers  and  dark  green 
leaves  in  most  places;  Tall  Tower-Mustard  with  long  pods 
and  double  row  of  seeds,  root-leaves  spreading  flat  and  much 
toothed  ;  Awl-wort,  Scurvy  Grass,  Pepper-wort ;  and  by  the  sea- 
shore, Wild  Radish ;  Brassica,  or  Sea-Cabbage ;  Mathiola,  or 
Sea-Stock ;  Water  Cress  in  streams  and  ponds  ;  and  in  our 
garden  the  Purple  Honesty,  the  sweet  Alyssum,  Cabbage,  Sea- 
Kale,  Turnip ;  these  are  all  Cruciferous  flowers. 

Still  I  hold  my  flower  in  my  hand — the  sweet  and  humble 
Wall-flower,  Cheiranthus,  throwing  its  light  and  odour  over 
the  old  grey  wall. 

"  Not  in  prosperity's  bright  mom 

"  Cheiranthus'  golden  light 

"  Is  lent,  her  splendours  to  adorn 

**  And  make  them  still  more  bright ; 

"But  in  adversities  dark  hour 

*•  When  glory  is  gone  bye, 

"  It  then  exerts  its  gentle  power 

**  The  scene  to  beautify. 

Bernard  Barton. 

And  I  have  a  question  to  ask  the  little  flower.  Tell  me 
the  story  of  thy  life,  whence  camest  thou  ?  How  do  you  live  ? 
What  do  you  do  ? 

And  the  flower  gave  out  a  fresh  perfume,  and  the  answer 
was,  I  came  from  the  Hand  of  Almighty  God — a  visible 
thought  of  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  law  of  my  being  is, 
work  for  the  use  of  man  and  the  bringing  forth  of  seed  after 
my  kind. 

I  live  by  constantly  absorbing  food.  In  my  infancy  I  was 
a  small,  oblong,  yellow  seed,  dropped  from  my  cradle  on  the 
soft  earth  in  the  crevice  of  this  old  wall.  The  rain  fell  and 
I  sank  into  the  soil.  I  awoke  as  a  sun-wave  kissed  me,  and 
lo,  on  each  side  of  me,  was  a  store  of  pleasant  food  in  two 
thick  seed  leaves  or  cotyledons,  wherein  were  cells  full  of 
starch,  sugar,  oils  called  Albuminoids;  and  I  being  but  a 
single  cell,  a  plantlct,  an  embryo,  I  grew  by  absorbing  these, 
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and  throwing  out  cell  after  cell,  until  I  pushed  one  row  of 
cells  downward  into  the  soil  and  the  other  row  upward 
towards  the  sun  and  air.^ 

As  soon  as  I  had  power,  I  began  to  work  for  my  own 
growth.  Through  my  delicate  hairy  roots  I  gathered  in  the 
rain-water  which  contained  all  I  wanted  lor  building  up  my 
leaves  and  stem,  and  afterwards  my  flower.  I  drank  in  salts 
of  ammonia,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  iron,  lime,  magnesia ;  and 
my  little  neighbour,  Poa,  a  grass  plant,  took  the  silica  or  flint 
that  I  did  not  require.  So  I  built  a  few  cells  upward  every 
day.  The  sunbeams  quickened  every  particle  or  atom  into 
trembling  life ;  it  formed  within  me  protoplasm  but  of  different 
kinds,  for  in  the  cells  on  the  surface  of  my  leaves  the  atoms 
repelled  the  green  waves  of  light,  and  every  little  grain  of 
protoplasm  became  chlorophyll^  and  caused  the  leaf  and  stem 
to  become  green.  If  you  peel  off  a  little  bit  of  the  upper 
skin  of  leaf  or  petal,  you  will  find  the  colour  only  in  the  cells, 
which  the  sunbeams  fall  upon.  If  you  had  other  eyes,  Lady, 
you  would  see  the  shape  and  the  colour  of  my  cell-work,t 
also  the  little  windows  called  stomata  made  up  of  two  cells 
which  I  open  and  shut  to  breathe  in  air,  as  you  do,  and  give 
out  as  you  do  the  gases  I  do  not  not  want,  oxygen  and 
carbon.  If  there  is  too  much  water  taken  up  by  my  rootlets 
I  open  my  windows  and  let  it  out ;  but  if  the  soil  is  dry  and 
warm  I  close  my  stomata  and  keep  in  the  moisture  for  I  want 
it  to  work  up  with  sunbeams  and  carbon  into  starch  and 
sugar  and  oils.  I  get  my  protoplasm,- the  white  atoms,  mostly 
from  ammonia  takenup  by  my  rootlets  from  the  soil.  In  my 
starch  cells  I  only  put  three  things  carbon,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  but  to  make  active  protoplasm  forming  new  cells 
as  I  grow  up  I  want  also  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
So  I  work  day  by  day  according  to  the  laws  of  my  Maker." 

O  !  Wall-flower  all  this  is  very  wonderful ;  how  many 
windows  have  you  in  a  leaf?  Fifty  thousand.  An  apple-tree 
leaf  has  a  hundred  thousand  stomata  ;  a  lilac  leaf  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,  and  a  moderate  sized  lilac  tree  has 
four  hundred  thousand  millions  of  stomata  at  work  and  so 
rapidly  acting  that  a  thin  current  of  air,  passing  once  over 
them,  is  almost  instantly  deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  it 
contains. 

*Soak  a  broad  bean  or  a  pea  for  a  day  and  open  it.  you  will  see  a 
distinct  cell  called  the  embryo  or  plantlet  between  two  thick  lobes,  which 
are  the  cotyledons  or  seed  leaves,  store  houses  of  food  for  that  one  embryo 
which  is  the  future  plant. 

f  The  microscope  is  the  unsealed  eye,  and  to  those  who  have  the  happiness 
of  that  assistance  let  me  tell  them  to  peel  off  the  cuticle  of  a  leaf,  and  also 
of  a  petal  and  with  a  drop  of  water,  under  a  bit  of  thin  glass  and  a  low 
power — inch  or  inch  and  half  lens-^see  the  colour  cells  and  stomata  or 
iitathin^  organs. 
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Wall- flower,  I  long  now  to  know  your  flower  life,  but  I 
may  not  listen  now.  I  have  to  tell  all  these  wonderful  secrets 
which  seem  to  me  like  a  Fairy  Tale  to  the  readers  who  will 
read,  and  I  fear  I  may  not  be  allowed  more  space  now. 
Come,  I  will  put  you  in  a  vase  of  water  beside  me,  and  by 
and  by  you  will  tell  me  more. 

Instruct  us  Lord ! 
Father  of  the  sunbeam  and  the  soul 
Ben  by  the  simple  sermon  of  a  flower 
To  live  by  Thee. 

To  be  continued. 


THE    GREAT    DIFFERENCE. 

(Continued  front  page  26,) 

IT  was  an  odd  assembly  that  my  friend  gathered  about 
him. 

There  was  Wilson  the  grocer,  the  man  of  ** broad  mind"  as 
he  described  himself.  **  I  don*t  hold,  Sir, — Father  I  mean, 
I  beg  pardon — with  none  of  those  narrow  notions.  Let 
everybody  enjoy  his  own  opinion,  until  he  see  reason  to  enjoy 
his  neighbour's,  but  not  be  making  strait-jackets  for  all  of  us. 
I  am  sure.  Sir — Father,  I  should  say — you  are  as  welcome  to 
my  shop  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Truncheon,  the  Rector,  though  he 
be  a  good  neighbour,  and  a  good  customer  too.  But  I  must 
have  a  reason  for  what  I  think.  Sir.  I  like  the  why  and  the 
how." 

And  there  was  that  dear  white-haired  Beaubelle — gentle  of 
manner — venerable  of  look — who  would  sit  patiently  and 
listen,  regularly  posted  in  the  same  place  a  few  minutes  before 
the  rest  each  evening ;  never  uttering  a  word,  but  rapping 
timidly  on  the  floor  with  his  stick  when  something  was  said  to 
please  him.  "  Dea^t)ld  fellow,"  my  friend  would  say,  "  why! 
another  winter  like  this  and  he'll  be  in  his  grave.  Why 
can't  we  drag  him  into  the  Church  ?  What  is  the  secret  of 
compelling  them  to  come  in  ?  There  are  lots  of  them  about 
the  highways  and  hedges,  but  as  for  compelling  them  in 
these  days  l" 

Then  there  were  several  young  men.  Perhaps  they  came  a 
little  for  the  music — and  perhaps  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing:— 
still  they  came ;  and  it  is  a  good  sign  for  England  that  there 
are  plenty  of  young  men  inside  and  outside  the  Church  whose 
minds  are  older  than  their  years,  and  who  seem  set  more 
upon  earnest  things  than  on  the  pleasures  of  youth. 

And  there  was  Honiebunne  the  hair-dresser,  who  couldn't 
coipe  regularly  because  in  the  hot  weather  there  was  such  a 
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**  pour  "  of  customers  in  his  little  shop — ^both  for  hair-cutting 
and  for  a  clean  shave  :  **  they  keep  me  longer  because  they 
all  like  to  use  my  wash,  Sir ;  very  cleansing  and  cooling — 
anti-phlogistic  in  fact — prepare  it  myself,  Father — a  little 
rosemary — and  a  few  drops  of  oil — nothing  injurious — but 
always  glad,  I  am  sure,  Father,  to  attend  your  little  con- 
versations; very  pleasant  and  instructive — and  the  lads' 
singing  beautiful.*' 

And  there  was  poor  perplexed  Withering,  the  Baker,  always 
cheery  and  pleasant,  and  with  a  good  word  for  everybody, 
and  a  kind  deed  for  many — a  sharp  eye  for  his  own  interests 
the  w^hile — but  as  for  religion — "  I  don't  know  what  to 
believe  and  what  not.  There  are  so  many,  and  all  ready  to 
cut  each  other's  throats,  that  I  don't  know  what  to  believe, 
or  whether  to  believe  anything  at  all.  Duty  and  kindness, 
that's  my  religion ;  act  honest,  live  yourself  and  let  your 
neighbour  live,  let  us  be  kind  and  friendly  all  round,  and  then 
— ^worship  in  church  or  worship  in  chapel,  sit  under  Spurgeon 
or  stick  to  the  Pope  of  Rome — all's  one,  it  seems  to  me.  By 
the  way,  Sir,  sorry  to  hear  you've  had  a  bad  thumb  ;  now  I've 
got  an  ointment,  Sir,  that  will  put  it  right  in  a  twinkling— cut 
it  and  clean  it  and  draw  it  and  heal  it — Oh !  wonderful !  Yes, 
Sir,  that's  my  view  ;  good  morning,  Sir ;  charming  weather," 
and  off  would  go  Withering  whistling,  and  thinking  far  more 
of  his  quartern  loaves  and  fair  weight  than  of  which  was  the 
true  religion.  However  there  he  was  with  his  cheery  face 
ready  to  be  pleased  with  anything  Father  Rupert  might  say. 

The  most  intellectual  man  among  them,  at  least  in  his  own 
opinion,  and  of  course  as  he  was  the  most  intellectual  his 
O'wn  opinion  was  the  best  that  could  be  got,  was  Narrocot, 
the  ex-schoolmaster.  He  knew  everything  and  had  been 
everything.  A  student  in  Lady  Huntingdon's  College  at 
Cheshunt,  which  is  a  sort  of  Theological  Museum  where 
specimens  of  every  creed  are  kept  on  view — a  National 
Schoolmaster — an  Editor  of  Newspapeis — a  Critic  in  Art 
Journals — a  Teacher  of  Music — a  Clerk  in  the  Civil  Service — 
he  had  gathered  much  knowledge,  not  of  the  deepest  kind, 
and  had  gone  from  Creed  to  Creed  until  he  doubted  all. 
He  was  not  a  promising  pupil,  for  the  first  quality  of  a  good 
pupil  is  to  believe  that  he  needs  teaching  and  to  trust  in  his 
teacher. 

They  were  not  all  men.  Mrs.  Beaubelle  had  vowed  to 
cleave  to  her  husband  till  death  should  them  part,  and  she 
kept  her  promise.  Never  were  the  gentle  pair  seen  separate : 
she  the  oak,  and  he  the  ivy  ;  she  supporting  and  tending  him, 
while  he  clung  to  her  with  a  dependent  love  and  rested  on 
her  as  he  did  on  the  floor-rapping  stick  upon  which  he 
clasped  his  hands  as  he  sat. 

And  there  was  impetuous  Mrs,  Trapes.    She  liked  a  good 
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thought  to  dispose  of  it,  but  various  reasons  had  caused  her 
to  retain  possession  of  it  as  a  country  residence.  It  was  well 
that  she  had  done  so.  Lizzie's  health  within  the  last  few 
months  had  shown  signs  of  giving  way  under  the  continual 
strain  of  work  in  the  great  city,  so  her  young  friend  had 
resolved  to  spend  the  summer  months  in  the  health- restoring 
precincts  of  Hope  Lodge  Estate.  It  had  caused  them  both 
not  a  little  struggle  to  leave  that  portion  of  the  great  Babylon 
which  had  so  endeared  itself  to  them.  As  for  poor  Lizzie  it 
was  only  out  of  obedience  to  Father  Ely  that  she  consented 
for  a  time  to  give  up  her  work — in  the  hope  that  thereby  new 
life  and  vigour  might  be  gained  for  the  task  so  dear  to  her. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  the  begining  of  August.  Lizzie 
and  May  were  seated  under  the  shade  of  the  flower-laden 
veranda.  The  air  was  astir  with  the  busy  hum  of  insects. 
Bees* were  winging  their  noisy  flight  and  gathering  a  rich 
store  from  the  honey-burdened  flowers.  The  gay  wings  of 
butterflies  gleamed  in  the  bright  sunshine.  Among  the  trees 
beyond  the  feathered  tribe  sent  up  its  joyous  song,  and 
poured  out  its  grateful  life  in  praise.  The  scene  was  one  of 
great  beauty  and  peaceful  happiness.  Lizzie  had  grown,  and 
the  new  life  and  country  air  had  g^ven  a  tinge  of  health  to 
the  usually  pale  face.  The  ideal  beauty  which  suggested 
itself  in  the  days  gone  by  was  fast  becoming  reality ;  the 
marks  of  care  and  sorrow  were  gone,  and  sunny  happiness 
reigned  in  the  once  careworn  features.  The  contrast 
between  the  beauty  of  the  two  young  friends,  the  fair  May 
and  the  raven-haired  child,  was  striking  as  they  sat  talking 
of  the  past. 

"  I  wonder  we  have  not  heard  from  the  Doctor,"  said 
May,  "  it  is  now  a  month  since  he  wrote.  I  am  getting  very 
anxious  about  him.  I  can*t  imagine  what  could  have  been 
his  motive  for  leaving  London  so  suddenly  after  we  saw  him 
on  that  May  evening  when  you  sang  for  us." 

**  Yes,"  replied  Lizzie,  "  when  he  called  the  next  day  to 
say  good  bye,  he  said  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  long  absent, 
but  that  urgent  business  compelled  him  to  leave  at  once.  I 
thought  he  was  unusually  agitated  and  thoughtful." 

"  His  last  letter,"  said  May,  **  is  dated  from  Sligo,  but  as 
he  was  to  leave  there  the  next  day  there  was  no  possible 
means  of  answering  it.  I  do  wonder  what  can  have  taken 
him  to  Ireland.  I  have  never  heard  him  speak  of  any  of  his 
relatives  there." 

*'  That  is  not  wonderful,  for  he  never  speaks  about  himself. 
He  seems  to  avoid  all  mention  of  the  past.  A  great  mystery 
seems  wrapped  round  his  life.  O !  how  I  wish  he  were  a 
Catholic.  You  seem  to  have  a  grreat  power  with  him.  May* 
3rou  must  use  it  for  his  souFs  sake." 

**  Lizzie,  dear,  you  are  ever  thinking  of  the  soul.     I  wish  I 
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were  as  good  as  you  are.  I  really  believe  you  only  love  me 
because  you  have  convinced  yourself  that  it  will  be  for  our 
eternal  happiness.  You  seem  always  to  think  of  hereafter. 
I  wish  I  could." 

"  Dearest  sister,"  said  Lizzie,  "  You  surely  know  me  too 
well  not  to  know  what  a  stubborn  wicked  little  creature  I  am« 
I  try  to  be  good,  and  can  only  succeed  by  thinkmg  of  the  end 
of  all  things.  Fr.  Ely  has  taught  me  this,  since  I  was  a 
little  child,  and  it  has  grown  into  quite  a  second  nature.  I 
don't  think  I  could  love  anyone  who  was  bad.  It  is  because 
the  Doctor  is  naturally  such  a  good  man  that  I  like  him  so 
thoroughly.  I  can't  like  by  halves.  May.  How  I  wish  for 
his  own  sake  that  he  were  a  Catholic." 

**  Ah  1  Lizzie,"  replied  her  companion  with  a  slight  sigh, 
"  I  wish  he  were  not  such  a  mystery.  He  once  spoke  about 
letting  in  a  little  sunshine  on  your  life ;  and  it  has  come, 
hasn't  it,  darling  ?" 

"  O  !  yes,"  said  Lizzie,  throwing  herself  on  May's  neck 
and  kissing  her,  **  it  has  flooded  my  life.  You  know  how  I 
love  you,  and  how  happy  I  am,  don't  you  ?  But  you  don't 
seem  quite  happy  to-day.  May,  dearest,  what  is  it  ?"  Lizzie 
saw  tears  in  her  friend's  bright  eyes. 

"  Well,  I've  been  thinking  how  happy  we  should  be  if  we 
could  only  let  a  little  sunshine  into  another  life — the  Doctor's 
life— for  I  feel  that  it  is  very  clouded,  darling." 

**  We  will  try,  yes,  we  will  try,"  said  the  dark-haired  girl 
with  all  the  ardour  of  her  nature  ;  **  but,"  she  added  solemnly 
"  there  is  no  real  sunshine  where  there  is  not  the  true  Faith." 
Neither  May  nor  Lizzie  realized  the  full  purport 
and  meaning  of  the  words  the  former  had  used.  Miay  had 
been  living  a  life,  happy,  full  of  sunshine,  pure  and  single- 
hearted.  But  it  had  been  a  life  where  the  full  tide  of 
afifection  had  risen  rapidly  and  her  whole  nature  had  been 
overwhelmed.  Her  heart  had  insensibly  given  its  human 
affection  to  one  for  whom  alone  now  she  seemed  to  live. 
She  had  not  noticed  the  growth  of  this  affection.  She  was 
not  really  alive  to  its  existence.  It  was  only  since  the 
Doctor's  absence  in  Ireland  that  she  began  to  feel  how  much 
he  was  mixed  up  with  her  life,  and  how  she  longed  to  see 
him  once  more. 

Into  every  heart  has  been  infused  a  power  of  affection 
which  seeks  some  other  generous  heart  with  which  to  share 
its  sympathies,  its  sorrows,  and  its  joys.  Confiding  and  un- 
selfish it  leads  on  to  that  beautiful  phase  of  life  we  name 
frendship.  But  most  hearts  are  not  satisfied  with  this. 
Friendship  is  transitory.  We  do  but  obey  the  laws  of  our 
nature,  and  friends  are  parted,  not  that  they  cease  to  be 
friends  but  because  another  and  more  noble  affection  has 
possessed  the  human  heart.    There  is  a  sentiment  in  the 
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heart  of  man  which  has,  alas,  been  too  much  profaned,  iirhich 
is  spoken  too  hghtly  of,  which  is  not  treated  as  the  sacred 
thing  it  should  be.  It  is  the  power  of  loving :  which  if  true 
and  pure  completes  the  education  of  life  and  makes  man 
happy  on  earth — if  God  has  called  him,  to  the  married  state. 
Providence  has  thrown  in  his  way  one  for  whom  he  feels  he 
can  live  and  toil,  who  will  fill  up  his  cup  of  earthly  happiness ; 
and  to  cement  their  affection  and  join  their  hearts  and  lives, 
the  great  Creator  has  ordained  a  holy  Sacrament  with  its 
special  aids  and  blessings.  It  is  a  high  vocation,  and  would 
that  all  would  realize  its  height,  which  calls  the  human 
heart  to  join  its  destiny  with  another,  surpassed  only  by 
that  nobler  vocation  which  calls  for  the  sacrifice  of  all  simply 
human  affection,  and  places  its  only  love  in  the  sacrificial 
service  of  uncreated  and  eternal  love. 

There  is  another  kind  of  human  love  which  also  rises  higher 
than  the  affection  of  friendship.  It  is  paternal  love, 
the  crown  of  life.  A  full  and  stainless  love  when  between 
child  and  father  there  is  the  same  equal  return  as  from 
friend  to  friend,  from  wife  to  husband.  There  is  nofhing 
more  reliable  or  trustworthy  than  this  paternal  love. 
Although  less  quickly  excited  and  less  outwardly  demon- 
strative than  other  love,  a  father's  love  we  feel  can 
never  fail ;  and  we  believe  it  against  the  whole  world. 
To  the  child  it  appears  all-powerful,  certain,  infallible.  Its 
judgments  and  decisions  are  never  questioned.  Storms, 
human  foes,  and  even  the  spirits  of  evil  can  instil  no  fear,  no 
terror  into  the  child's  heart  as  it  nestles  in  it's  father's  arms. 
A  mother's  fondling  love  with  all  its  beauty  and  sweetness  is 
not  a  thing  like  this  ;  for  a  father's  love  is  the  image  of  the 
uncreated  love  of  our  Eternal  Father  in  Heaven. 

While  the  affection  of  May  was  passing  from  friendship  to 
that  of  love,  Lizzie's  heart  and  mind  were  daily  drawn  to 
the  higher  and  nobler  thoughts  of  living  and  toiling  for  God 
alone.  Her  human  affections  were  the  affection  of  faithful 
friendship  to  her  friend,  and  of  an  obedient  and  devoted  child 
to  her  spiritual  Father  and  Guide.  She  had  loved  her  mother 
with  all  the  energy  of  her  young  heart — a  father's  love  she  had 
never  known — none  save  the  paternal  care  of  her  spiritual 
guide,  Fr.  Ely.  In  St.  Wilfrid's  she  had  sat  year  after  year 
listening  to  the  words  of  him  who  was  to  her  as  God's  angel  on 
earth.  She  knew  that  in  him  she  had  ever  a  father  and  afriend. 
No  sorrow,  no  joy,  however  small  or  great,  no  anxiety, 
no  foreboding,  did  she  ever  keep  from  him.  He  was 
indeed  the  guardian  of  her  conscience.  He  alone  knew  the 
inner  life  of  the  poor  pale-faced  child ;  he  alone  knew— even 
better  than  she  knew  herself,  the  dangers  of  the  poor 
girl  suddenly  placed  by  providence  in  the  ways  of  wealth 
and  independence.    He  watched  over  and  guarded  her.    He 
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feared  for  her  more  than  she  feared  for  herself — for  he  saw 
evils  in  her  path  where  she  could  see  none.  When  he  seemed 
silent  he  was  simply  leading  her  to  a  life  to  which  he  felt  God 
was  calling  her.  He  had  taught  her  to  subdue  a  heart 
naturally  impetuous  and  he  was  moulding  for  God's  glory  a 
nature  of  strong  impulse,  of  great  antipathies  and  deep 
sympathies.  Of  the  aspirations  of  her  future  life  he  bade 
her  speak  to  no  one — not  even  to  May  Cumberland. 

For  Lizzie  the  company  of  the  Doctor,  George  Spence,  had 
certain  undefined  attractions.  She  felt  great  confidence  in 
him  ;  he  was  a  good  man  and  for  his  kind  and  gentle  nature 
she  loved  him.  His  charity  to  her  poorer  companions,  his 
attention  to  her  mother  and  the  old  man  Bolton  and  herself 
she  had  never  forgotten.  Her's  was  a  grateful  and  generous 
heart.  She  was  pained  at  his,  at  times,  depressed  manner. 
She  felt  keenly,  with  the  instinct  of  a  pure  heart's  penetration, 
that  some  secret  sorrow  was  consuming  his  better  nature, 
She  longed  for  the  lifting  of  the  veil,  not  out  of  curiosity,  but 
simply  that  joy  might  be  brought  to  a  sorrowful  heart. 
Feeling  as  she  did  that  this  joy  could  never  come  unless  he 
were  in  the  True  Church,  daily  in  hope  she  prayed  and 
waited.  She  had  seen  how  the  good  Doctor  had  grown  into 
May's  affections,  and  this  itself  was  another  reason  that  drew 
her  to  him  for  May's  sake.  Is  it  wonderful  then  that  these 
little  hearts,  speaking  out  of  their  abundance,  should  often 
find  the  absent  Doctor  the  subject  of  their  conversation  ? 

Old  Bolton  was  installed  at  Hope  Lodge  as  a  kind  of 
general  steward,  looking  after  the  male  servants,  out-buildings, 
houses,  traps,  gardens  and  park.  The  old  soldier  had  grown 
more  proud  than  ever  of  his  Miss  Lizzie  and  Mistress  May. 
Sunday  was  to  him  a  very  happy  day  for  then  he  drove  them 
over  to  the  nearest  post  town — some  six  miles  distant — to 
Mass.  It  was  the  old  man's  joy  to  be  near  these  happy 
maidens.  '*  Harry  "  reigned  supreme  at  Hope  Lodge,  and 
superintended  all  the  domestic  arrangements  with  a  zeal  and 
energy  that  could  not  have  been  surpassed  even  if  the  sum 
and  existence  of  life  depended  upon  them.  It  was  a  happy 
household  ;  and  there  were  few  happier  hearts  than  those  who 
met  nightly  in  the  little  private  chapel  near  the  library  in 
Hope  Lodge. 

There  was  one  particular  spot  in  the  grounds  where  Lizzie 
loved  to  be  alone.  Winding  along  by  the  little  lake,  and 
crossing  one  of  the  rustic  bridges,  was  a  path  that  wended 
upwards  and  then  sloped  downwards  till  it  reached  the  edge 
of  the  noisy  little  stream.  It  was  a  secluded  spot,  nearly 
surrounded  by  tall  trees  which  grew  on  the  steep  bank.  Into 
this  bank  had  been  built  a  rustic  summer  house,  some  few 
paces  from  the  entrance  to  which  flowed  the  stream. 
Between  the  trees  on  the  opposite  bank  were  glimpses  ol  the 
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beautiful  country  beyond ;  the  murmur  of  the  little  waterfall, 
the  hum  of  insects  and  the  song  of  birds  added  to 
the  charms  of  this  retreat.  A  few  mornings  after  the 
conversation  we  have  related,  Lizzie  was  seated  alone  in  her 
favourite  spot.  A  book  lay  unheeded  before  her.  She  was 
looking  at  the  fair  scene  beyond,  and  her  fancy  was  stretching 
into  the  unknown  future.  Suddenly  she  started,  for  May  was 
standing  by  her  side  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand.  It  was 
from  George  Spence.  He  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  joiuney 
which  he  said  had  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  he  could  have 
wished,  and  hoped  to  be  with  them  soon  :  his  movements 
were  uncertain,  and  he  could  not  say  when  he  should  return. 

"  It  is  still,  darling,**  said  May,  "  full  of  mystery  ;  but  it 
is  a  great  joy  to  hear  that  he  is  well  and  has  not  forgotten  his 
little  friends  at  home.** 

Lizzie  rose.  The  two  friends  climbed  the  bank  behind  the 
summer  house,  strolled  through  the  wood  beyond  and 
passing  the  limits  of  Hope  Lodge  estate  walked  across 
the  green  field  to  a  little  copse  that  crowned  the  hill. 
They  were  proceeding  on  their  way  talking  of  all  their  little 
joys  when  suddenly  they  stopped,  and  clutching  each  other, 
uttered  a  suppressed  cry.  They  were  standing  on  the  brink 
of  an  old  disused  quarry.  Holding  on  to  one  of  the  trees 
that  grew  on  the  edge  of  that  deep  abyss  they  looked  into  the 
dark  depth  below.  A  shudder  passed  over  them  as  Lizzie 
said  : — 

**  What  a  terrible  death  it  would  be  to  fall  from  this  height 
into  that  dreadful  darkness.*' 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

PURSUING  A   PHANTOM. 


GEORGE  Spence*s  life  was  like  the  life  of  a  haunted 
man.  His  journey  over  the  fair  earth  was  the  pursuit 
of  a  phantom.  By  day  and  night  a  vision  haunted  him.  It 
continually  occupied  his  thoughts.  Go  where  he  might,  do 
what  he  would,  it  stood  before  him.  That  vision  was  the 
face  of  one  in  the  first  freshness  and  bloom  of  womanhood. 
A  figure  tall  but  slenderly  built ;  a  face  singularly  pleasing— 
so  handsome  and  intelligent  that  it  might  well  be  called 
beautiful.  Its  beauty  was  enhanced  by  its  delicate  paleness, 
the  silent  witness  of  a  frail  and  weak  constitution.  Eyes  of 
piercing  brown  and  deeply-fringed ;  the  lips  thin  and  some- 
what compressed ;  the  forehead  high  and  intellectual,  the 
hair  black  and  bright  as  a  raven*s  wing.  Such  was  the  face 
that  haunted  the  white-haired  Doctor  day  and  night.    Had  he 
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ever  seen  it  in  the  flesh,  or  was  it  one  of  those  strange  day- 
dreams which  haunt  some  men  through  Hfe,  and  become  so 
real  that  they  can  scarcely  convince  themselves  that  they  do 
not  really  exist  ? 

It  was  the  likeness  to  that  face  which  had  so  drawn  him  to 
the  poor  pale-face  in  the  haunts  of  poverty  on  the  October 
day  when  first  we  introduced  him  to  our  readers.  It  was  this 
likeness,  growing  day  by  day  more  like,  which  made  that 
child  so  dear  to  him— so  very  dear  that  he  almost  thought 
the  phantom  face  was  there — so  very  dear  that  he  would 
fain  have  forgotten  the  past,  and  if  possible  blotted  from 
his  existence  the  weary  years  spent  in  search  of  that  pale 
face  which  day  by  day  haunted  him  like  a  phantom,  night  by 
night  stood  before  him  in  his  dreams. 

But  it  might  not  be.  It  beckoned  him  onwards  and  where 
it  pointed  he  was  forced  to  go. 

That  face  had  once  been  for  him  a  reality.  It  was  now 
many  years  since  he  had  looked  upon  it  in  the  flesh. 

He  had  thought  it  gone  for  ever,  and  had  consoled  himself 
that  henceforth  he  would  love  its  growing  image  in  the  pale- 
face, would  love  it  and  live  for  it,  would  guard  it  and  treasure 
it  as  he  would  have  done  the  one  that  he  had  lost.  But  the 
vision  came  again  and  beckoned  him,  and  he  was  forced  to 
follow  it. 

The  secret  of  his  life,  the  history  of  the  past  was  known  to 
one,  his  cousin,  the  Honourable  Laura  Slade.  Why  she 
kept  the  secret  and  held  it  so  closely  locked  in  mystery  she 
alone  could  tell. 

Three  weary  months  had  passed  away  since  George  Spence 
left  London.  In  all  the  great  cities  of  Ireland  he  had 
lingered.  The  beauties  of  a  beautiful  country  in  the  most 
pleasant  month  of  the  year  had  no  charm  or  attraction  for 
him.  He  passed  from  town  to  town  and  scarcely  heeded  the 
beauties  of  nature.  The  lines  of  care  and  anxiety  were 
marked  deeper  on  his  face  ;  he  looked  tired  and  careworn. 
The  old  restless  nervous  feeling  was  strong  upon  him. 
During  all  this  time  he  had  been  in  frequent  correspondence 
with  his  cousin  Laura,  who  to  aid  him  lor  the  time  had  given 
up  her  continental  journey.  Letters  passed  frequently 
between  them. 

It  is  often  the  fate  of  a  man  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  some 
dreaded  influence,  which  he  seems  to  have  no  strength  to 
resist.  The  influence  of  the  Honourable  Laura  Slade  had 
rested  like  a  deep  shadow  over  George's  life.  Even  as  a  boy 
he  feared  the  red-haired  girl,  and  felt  himself  almost  powerless 
in  her  hands.  His  fear  'almost  grew  into  hate,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  she  simply  idolized  him.  At  an  early  age  she 
had  determined  to  make  him  live  down  his  strong  aversion. 
All  her  energy  was  given  to  that  one  object.    If  he  would  not 
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love  her,  at  least  he  should  feel  that  he  was  at  her  mercy  and 
under  her  influence.  Her's  was  not  a  nature  to  be  crushed 
by  defeat.  An  only  child  with  a  large  fortune  she  had 
offered  her  hand,  her  heart,  and  her  wealth  to  her  cousin,  but 
had  been  rejected  and  repulsed.  She  never  forgave  the 
insult  which  she  considered  had  been  offered  her.  No  one 
knew  what  it  cost  her  to  hide  her  feelings,  but  she  did  so, 
and  in  so  successful  a  manner  that  not  even  George  himself 
could  penetrate  the  mask  she  assumed.  Henceforth  she  was 
kinder  to  him,  more  gentle,  more  considerate  than  ever, 
rejoiced  with  his  happiness,  sympathized  with  his  sorrows. 
The  events  of  George's  life  led  for  a  time  to  estrangement 
from  his  father  and  mother;  with  a  sister's  devotion  his 
cousin  stood  by  him  and  persecuted  him  with  kindness.  An 
incident  happened  which  placed  him  entirely  at  her  mercy. 
What  that  event  was,  and  how  she  used  her  power  the 
sequel  of  this  history  will  show.  During  the  long  years  that 
had  passed  she  had  never  again  hinted  at  his  becoming  her 
husband,  but  steadily  continued  as  it  seemed  to  devote  to 
him  the  energies  of  her  life.  Although  the  old  antipathy  to 
the  woman  was  there,  yet  so  closely  was  she  bound  up  with 
the  great  secret  of  his  life  that,  through  this  one  fact  alone, 
she  exercised  over  him  a  strange,  fatal,  fascinating  influence. 

Three  months  had  passed  in  fruitless  search.  At  length 
weary  and  jaded  with  wanderings  about  the  poorer  localities 
of  the  great  towns,  George  Spence  determined  to  rest  for  a 
few  days  at  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  previous  to  his  departure 
for  England.  He  had  written  to  acquaint  his  cousin  of  his 
intention  of  giving  up  the  search  and  of  returning  to  the 
great  city.  What  was  his  surprise  to  And  her  at  the  hotel  on 
the  borders  of  the  beautiful  lakes. 

At  any  other  time  George's  nature  would  have  expanded 
to  the  influence  of  the  scenes  by  which  he  was  surrounded ; 
but  now  his  thoughts  depressed  him.  He  had  done  all  in 
his  power  to  shake  ofi"  this  depression,  but  the  very  sight 
of  his  cousin  Laura  brought  it  all  back  again.  He  sought 
rest,  but  the  wily  woman  still  urged  him  forward.  He 
promised  to  accompany  her  on  the  following  day  to  Cork. 

George  little  dreamt  of  the  plot  that  had  been  laid  for  him ; 
little  thought  that  she,  whom  he  trusted  so  implicitly,  was 
deceiving  him.  That  cruel  deception,  that  terrible  lengthen- 
ing out  of  his  anxiety  was  part  of  an  unrelenting  woman's 
revenge.  He  was  blinded,  and  walked  like  a  blind  man 
unconsciously  towards  the  pitfalls  set  for  him. 

Laura  Slade  had  arrived  at  Killarney  the  day  before  George ; 
but  she  had  arrived  from  Cork.  There  she  had  planned  die 
little  plot  that  was  to  continue  his  heart-burning  search,  there 
she  had  matured  the  means  of  prolonging  the  pursuit  of  the 
pbantpm  which  h^  was  following    She  could  have  spoken  one 
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word  which  would  have  brough  rest  to  his  weary  heart;  she 
could  have  told  him  a  story  which  would  have  cast  its  dark 
cloud  over  his  soul,  but  out  of  that  darkness  would  have  come 
floods  of  light,  bringing  unimagined  joy  and  happiness.  Had 
she  but  obeyed  the  dictates  of  her  better  nature,  a  beautiful 
life  might  have  been  spared,  a  sad  catastrophe  averted,  the 
destinies  of  more  than  one  life  altered.  The  old,  old  love 
came  up  and  pleaded  with  her,  but  the  purer  emotions  of  her 
heart  she  stifled.  How  much  depends  on  the  action  of  the 
free  will  of  humanity  1  Laura  had  formed  her  resolution. 
George  had  refused  to  make  her  happy ;  he  was  powerless  in 
her  hands :  she  could  and  she  would  make  him  miserable. 

In  a  squalid  court  on  the  outskirts  of  Cork  lived,  in  dirt 
and  apparent  wretchedness,  an  old  woman,  Johanna  Brown. 
Although  meanly  clad  and  filthy  in  person  and  attire,  report 
said  that  the  old  woman  was  by  no  means  poor.  She  was 
well-known  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  had  a 
reputation  for  being  able  to  foretell  the  future :  at  all  events 
she  made  a  living  by  telling  people's  fortunes.  A  pack  of 
g;reasy  cards  was  produced  when  anyone  was  weak  enough 
to  consult  this  old  crone  about  his  or  her  future  destiny. 
After  the  cards  had  been  shuffled  and  dealt  out  with  much 
preliminary  fuss  this  fester  of  humanity  proceeded  to  dupe 
those  who  foolishly  trusted  to  her  knowledge  of  hidden 
things. 

It  was  to  her  abode  that  George  and  Laura  went  as  evening 
was  closing  in.  Their  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
that  hour  gave  no  cause  for  talk  or  suspicion.  Well-dressed 
people,  especially  females,  were  not  a  rarety  in  that  quarter. 
Mrs.  Brown  had  frequently  such  visitors. 

The  old  woman  was  seated  in  her  room  when  George  and 
his  cousin  arrived.  A  black  cat — proper  companion  for  a 
witch — leered  at  them  as  they  entered.  The  odour  of  gin 
and  smoke  pervaded  the  dingy  apartment.  After  a  few 
words  from  Laura  Slade,  she  and  the  doctor  seated  themselves 
and  the  old  crone  began  her  story. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  she  had  met  a  lady  in  Dublin  whom 
she  described.  As  her  description  was  minute  even  to  certain 
little  particulars  and  as  the  person  described  was  simply 
the  living  image  of  the  phantom  George  was  pursuing,  we 
shall  not  repeat  the  old  woman's  words.  This  lady  she  had 
met  wandering  disconsolately  by  the  river  side.  Her  pale 
face  and  anxious  features  attracted  her.  She  gained  the 
lady's  confidence  and  learnt  her  story.  The  lady  had  fled 
from  a  false  love  and  was  wandering  from  place  to  place  to  find 
employment.  For  a  time  the  old  woman  lodged,  fed,  and 
sheltered  this  interesting  stranger. 

*'  Six  months  ago,"  continued  the  old  dame,  *•  I  once  more 
met  this  same  lady.      A  mighty  change  had  come  upon  her. 
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She  was  so  much  older-like  and  more  happier  in  her  looks 
that  I  wouldn't  have  recognised  her  hadn't  she  first  remem- 
bered me,  She  was  going  away  with  some  kind  folks  ivith 
whom  she  lived.  It  was  the  kind  things  that  1  did  for  her  in 
the  days  gone  past  that  she  had  never  forgotten,  and  knowing 
me  to  be  a  poor  lone  creature  she  oflfered  me  money.  But  I 
knew  the  poor  angel  had  more  need  of  it  than  myself,  and  so 
I  wouldn't  take  it.  So  she  pulled  out  an  old  purse  she  had 
and  took  out  of  it  a  ring  which  she  gave  me  to  keep  for  her 
sake,  it  was  a  ring  she  said  as  was  given  her  by  one  which 
had  been  false  and  faithless  to  her.  Perhaps  you  might  like 
to  look  at  it  ? 

George  took  the  ring,  and  he  trembled  as  he  examined  it. 
It  was  a  plain  band  of  gold  containing  one  pearl  set  in  rubies. 
On  the  inside  was  engraved  the  word  **  Bessy."  George 
recognized  his  gift  to  her  for  whose  sake  he  had  braved  his 
parent's  anger  and  his  cousin's  hatred.  It  was  a  circumstan- 
tial confirmation  of  th^  woman's  story.  A  five  pound  note 
obtained  for  him  possession  of  that  ring.  He  hastened  the 
beldame  on  with  her  story — learnt  the  date  and  the  destina- 
tion of  the  ship  by  which  the  lady  had  departed,  paid  the 
old  woman  handsomely  for  her  trouble  and  rose  to  depart. 

**  I  would  speak  to  the  fair  lady,  your  companion,  alone,** 
croaked  the  old  beldame,  as  George  was  going  out  of  the 
filthy  abode.  Laura  felt  no  inclination  to  remain.  But  she 
saw  mischief  in  the  old  woman's  eyes  and  in  her  voice,  so 
she  returned,  leaving  George  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Laura  *' there's  something  she  doesn't 
like  to  tell  you,  George.  I'll  go  back  and  see."  The  doctor 
was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to  answer,  so 
his  cousin  returned. 

**  Hist,  lady,"  said  the  wicked  old  crone,  **  I've  told  your 
lies  well,  and  done  j(?«y  bidding  to  the  letter,  haven't  I  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes  ;  but  you've  been  well  paid  ;  and  it  has  been  a 
very  round  sum  easily  earned.  What  more  do  you  want  ?" 
added  Laura,  her  eyes  flashing  fire. 

**  Give  me  another  five  pounds,  or  " 

**  You  exacting  old  wretch,"  interrupted  the  red-haired  lady. 

**  Yes,  yes,'*  eagerly  gasped  the  old  woman  pointing  with 
her  lean  and  dirty  finger  to  the  stairs,  and  speaking  under 
her  breath.  **  Give  me  another  five  pounds  or  I'll  after  the 
gentleman  and  expose  you.  I'll  tell  him  the  truth  ;  that  you 
gave  me  the  ring  and  that  you  invented  the  whole  story  I 
have  told  him." 

Laura  bit  her  lip.  Her  face  was  ashy  pale.  She  counted 
out  the  sovereigns  into  the  withered  hand  held  out  for  them, 
and  hurried  down  stairs  where  she  found  George  still  lost  in 
the  whirl  of  his  own  thoughts. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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THE    SNOWDROP. 

The  snowdrop,  elegant  as  fair, 
The  new-born  year  to  meet 

With  modest  meekness  comes  to  share 
The  violet's  scented  treat. 

But  ah  !  too  soon  it  fades  from  sight, 
Shrunk,  withered,  and  decayed  ; 

Like  many,  another  flow'ret  bright 
In  nature's  charms  arrayed. 

*Tis  ever  thus  ;  the  doom  of  earth  ! 

The  best  and  fairest  fly ; 
Love,  Wisdom,  Purity,  and  Worth, 

Are  natives  of  the  sky. 


^tfttr  ia  i\it  (Obiter. 


BOTANY  WITHOUT  LONG   NAMES. 

Dear  Sir, — The  writer  of  the  interesting  article  in  your  last  Magazine 
has  not,  I  think,  quite  succeeded  in  his  undertaking.  He  has  indeed  used 
very  few  long  words,  but  where  has  he  left  his  pupils  ?  To  retain  in  one's 
mind  the  fact  that  a  certain  plant  (say  a  rose)  belongs  to  the  2nd  Sub-class 
of  Class  I.  of  Sub-Kingdom  A,  is  surely  more  difiBcult  than  if  each  step  in 
classification  had  an  intelligible  name. 

The  trouble  for  learners  of  this  science  is  that  the  names  are  often  very 
obscure.  As  science  belongs  to  no  nation  but  is  common  to  the  whole 
human  race,  it  is  reasonable  that  its  technical  terms  should  come  from  a 
language  which  is  studied  by  the  educated  men  of  all  countries ;  and  we 
should  have  no  right  to  grumble  if  they  came  either  all  from  Latin  or  all  from 
Greek,  but  as  a  fact  in  Botany  the  terms  are  derived  sometimes  from  one 
and  sometimes  from  the  other,  sometimes  from  a  mixture  of  both,  and 
sometimes  have  no  deriva'tion  at  all.  Hence  there  is  always  a  chance  of 
losing  the  idea  of  the  thing  meant  from  not  understanding  the  word 
expressing  it.  If,  however,  we  first  thoroughly  understand  the  principle 
of  a  Sub-division,  and  then  find  a  word  which  expresses  that  principle,  it 
is  easier  to  retain  the  idea  of  the  classification  in  our  mind,  than  if  we 
arraaged  it  as  belonging  to  Sub-Class  II.      The  common  name  given  to 
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this  class  is  Calyci-floral.  Now  if  the  learner  only  remembers  that  the 
calyx  is  the  outer  cup  or  covering  of  the  flower,  and  then  observes  that  in 
the  rose  the  stamens  are  seated  on  the  calyx,  he  will  have  an  intelligent 
reason  for  remembering  the  principle,  by  which  Sub-Class  II.  has  been 
divided  off. 

The  writer  of  the  article  has  already  given  names  to  the  Sub-Kingdoms 
A  and  B,  and  he  has  clearly  explained  the  scientific  terms  by  which  he 
has  been  obliged  to  name  the  three  great  Classes  of  plants,  viz.  Endogens, 
Exogens.  and  Cryptogams. 

It  seems  unreasonable  to  leave  the  Sub-Classes  without  names  by  which 
your  readers  may  be  able  to  retain  in  their  memories  the  principles  of  the 
classification  which  he  has  put  before  them  in  such  a  clear  manner. 

To  supply  then  what  appears  to  me  a  real  need  for  the  learner  I 
will  ask  him  to  turn  back  to  the  chart  of  the  Sub-Kingdom  A,  and 
under  Class  I.  •'  Exogens,"  he  will  find  a  division  into  four  Sub-Classes. 
In  the  first  Sub-Class  the  principle  of  dividing  off  is,  that  "the  stamens 
are  set  under  the  pistil,"  i.e.,  they  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stalk  of  the 
plant.  The  top  of  the  stalk  on  which  the  flower  rests  is  obviously  the 
receptacle,  or  bed  of  the  flower.  A  Greek  word  is  made  use  of  to  express 
this,  and  plants  in  this  class  are  called  Thalami-  (bed)  florals.  The  second 
Sub-Class  have  been  already  named  as  calyci-florals.  The  third  is  described 
on  the  chart  as  having  the  "  stamens  on  the  petals  which  are  all  joined 
together."  Now  the  petals  form  the  crown,  or  corolla,  of  the  flower,  and 
therefore  this  Sub-Class  bears  the  easily  remembered  name  of  ^oyo/ia)^fl/s. 
From  the  petals  in  this  class  being  united,  the  plants  are  also  called  Gamo- 
(united)  petals.  The  4th  Sub-Class  of  the  Exogens  is  described  as  having 
••  only  one  covering,  i.e.,  no  petals  or  else  no  sepals."  This  may  easily  be 
remembered  as  the  "  incomplete  "  sub-class. 

Practically,  these  four  sub-classes  of  the  Exogens  may  be  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  following  easy  tests. 

If,  having  already  found  that  a  plant  belongs  to  the  Exogen  Class,  I  can 
pull  off"  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  and  the  petals  of  the  corolla  without 
disturbing  the  stamens,  I  know  at  once  that  it  belongs  to  the  sub-class  of 
Thalami  florals.  If  I  can  pull  off  the  petals,  but  not  the  sepals,  without 
also  removing  the  stamens,  then  I  see  that  it  is  of  the  sub-class  calyci-florals. 
The  stamens  in  this  class  are  not  free  from  the  calyx.  If  I  cannot  pull  off 
the  petals,  without  bringing  the  stamens  with  them,  I  have  a  corolla  floral 
in  my  hands.  Finally,  when  I  find  an  Exogen  plant  wanting  its  petals,  or 
sepals,  I  recognise  one  of  the  fourth  sub-class  which  we  will  name  "incom- 
plete." 

Passing  to  Class  II.,  or  the  Endogens,  we  find  two  Sub-Classes  in  the 
chart.  The  first  is  marked  by  having  coloured  petals,  and  therefore 
flowers  in  this  Sub-Class  are  called  Petaloidae.  Of  the  second  it  is  said 
that  the  petals  and  sepals  are  mere  chaffy  scales,  and  hence  they  are 
called  Glumaceae,  i.e.,  grass-like. 

If  these  terms,  expressing  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  article  on 
botany,  are  committed  to  memory.  I  imagine  that  the  teacher  will  find  it 
an  easy  task  to  carry  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with  him  in  running  down 
a  plant  from  its  kingdom  to  its  particular  family.  \  shall  be  curious  indeed 
to  see  how  the  writer  will  advance  another  stage  in  his  lessons  without 
the  use  of  long  words.  I  am,  yours  obediently, 

E.  L. 


Notice.—**  The  Old  Man's  Gift  "  will  be  continued  in  the 
next  number. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DURING  that  long  walk  Kate  Lennon  was  reviewing 
both  her  happy  and  unhappy  past.  She  remembered 
that  someone  had  once  said  in  her  hearing,  when  she  was  a 
child,  that  all  our  troubles  and  losses  are  sent  to  draw  us 
nearer  to  God  ;  with  a  hard  bitterness  she  reflected  now  that 
ker  troubles  certainly  had  not  sent  her  to  Him.  No !  they 
had  sunk  her  lower  and  lower,  they  had  changed  her  very 
nature,  they  seemed  in  her  ignorance  the  positive  excuses 
for  the  great  number  of  her  sins  ;  and  she  said  in  her 
wretched  self-communing  that  if  there  was  pity  and  love  in 
God,  if  there  was  pity  and  love  in  man,  it  certainly  had 
passed  her  by. 

She  shed  no  tear,  she  said  no  prayer,  but  walked  on  in 
this  mute,  stoney  wretchedness  until  she  sank  down,  from 
sheer  weariness  and  incapability  of  doing  more,  upon  a  bank 
by  the  road- way. 

She  remained  there  until  evening  drew  on,  and  then  she 
started  up  with  a  disagreeable  consciousness  of  how  far  she 
was  from  her  so-called  home,  how  far  even  from  the  town 
towards  which  she  had  been  walking,  and  which  she  might 
by  now  have  reached  had  she  not  lingered  by  the  way. 

She  must  seek  some  shelter,  if  it  was  but  the  shelter  of  a 
bam  or  shed  ;  as  she  thought  of  it,  and  glanced  round  her, 
she  perceived  a  little  cottage  but  a  ifew  yards  away,  and  she 
resolved  to  go  there  and  ask  for  a  night's  lodging. 

Her  first  rap  upon  the  door  was  very  feeble ;  she  tried 
another,  and  was  rewarded  by  hearing  a  child  call  from  with* 
in,  **  Mother,  there's  some  one  there." 

Presently  a  footstep  approached,  and  the  door  was  opened, 
revealing  a  young  woman  with  a  white,  weary,  face,  and  a 
baby  in  her  arms  whose  cries  she  was  trying  to  still,  so  that 
she  might  hear  what  this  stranger  wanted. 

*•  Take  you  in  for  the  night  ?"  she  repeated.  **  You 
would  not  thank  me  if  I  did,  for  there's  my  husband  and  one 
of  the  children  down  with  fever,  and  no  one  dare  come  neat 
us ;  though  God  knows  there's  few  enough  to  come." 
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"  I'm  not  afraid/*  said  Kate,  eagerly,  "  Tve  wandered  on 
without  thinkiDg  how  far  Pd  got  from  the  place  I  lodge  in, 
and  I  must  get  some  sort  of  a  roof  over  me.  I*m  alone  in 
the  world,  and  if  I  died  to-morrow  there's  no  one  but  would 
be  glad  rather  than  sorry.  Take  me  in,  and  I'll  stay  and 
help  you  all  I  can ;  I  used  to  have  a  sort  of  a  knack  with 
sick  folks  when  I  was  a  girl,  so  it  was  said." 

The  young  woman  still  hesitated ;  but  Kate  saw  by  her  face 
that  the  prospect  of  a  companion  was  tempting,  especially 
when  it  was  one  who  seemed  both  able  and  willing  to 
help  her.  **  My  husband  wouldn't  like  to  have  me  take  in 
a  stranger,"  she  said,  slowly,  '*  but  he's  off  his  head  to-day, 
and  too  bad  to  know,  and  I'm  most  wore  out  with  nursing. 
Yes,  you  may  come  in." 

Kate  needed  no  second  or  warmer  invitation ;  had  she 
known  that  she  was  walking  to  certain  death,  it  is  probable 
that  no  fear,  no  dread,  would  have  had  power  to  hold  her 
back  in  her  present  state  of  reckless  hatred  of  her  existence. 

**  If  you've  been  used  to  sickness,  and  are  not  afraid, 
may  be  you'd  just  take  a  look  at  them  both,"  said  the 
woman,  leading  the  way  into  one  of  the  two  little  rooms  on 
either  side  of  the  door. 

Kate  followed,  and  as  she  caught  the  sound  of  the  man's 
delirious  wandering,  she  felt  just  a  thrill  of  fear;  but  no 
trace  of  it  appeared ;  and  passing  forward  she  sat  down  by 
the  bed  as  if  she  was  stationing  herself  his  nurse. 

"Are  there  any  more  besides  the  baby?  "  she  asked,  in  a 
low  voice. 

**  Only  one  ;  she's  in  the  other  room,  and  I  don't  let  her 
come  near  for  fear  of  taking  the  sickness.  She's  the  eldest, 
but  she's  only  seven,  and  no  help  except  to  mind  the  baby 
when  he's  asleep." 

As  she  spoke  there  was  a  sound  of  wheels,  and  murmuring 
something  about  the  doctor  she  left  the  room,  returning  a 
few  moments  after  followed  by  an  elderly  man,  whose  sharp 
eyes  instantly  lighted  on  Kate  and  with  approval. 

"  Ah  I  that's  right,"  he  said.  **  You  have  come  to  help  Mrs. 
Lewis,  I  see.    Any  relation  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  only  a  friend,"  said  Kate,  promptly,  but  in  a 
quiet  respectful  manner  which  would  have  surprised  the 
sort  of  people  she  had  of  late  made  her  companions. 

He  gave  a  few  directions,  spoke  of  changing  the  medicine, 
and  went  away ;  then  Kate  turned  to  the  weary  wife : — 

•*  There's  nothing  that  I  can't  do,  and  it's  plain  your 
husband  won't  know  that  he  has  a  stranger  near  him ;  go 
and  have  a  rest,  it's  plain  enough  you  need  it." 

«*  You  mean  to  stay  then,  and  you'd  call  me  if  either  he  or 
^hnnie  wanted  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  ril  call  you,  for  certain,  and  I  mean  to  stay  as  long 
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as  I  can  be  any  use  to  you/'  said  Kate,  and.  at  that  the  poor 
woman  went  away  comforted. 

It  was  night  now,  and  when  she  was  left  alone  Kate  felt 
as  if  there  was  something  terribly  dreary  in  her  watch  :  little 
Johnnie  moaned  so  pitifully,  and  Lewis  rambled  on  in 
incoherent  talk  which  was  very  trying  to  listen  to,  for  it 
betraj'ed  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  "  I  don't  care,  I  never  was  the 
man  to  be  afraid  to  die,"  he  cried  out  with  sudden  energy, 

**  it's  rubbish  all  they  say  to  frighten  folks  and  yet  " here 

he  fell  back  with  a  groan, — "  I'm  thinking  if  there  is  a  God, 
it'll  go  hard  with  me." 

Only  a  lew  hours  before  Kate  Lennon  would  have  cried 
out  too  that  she  feared  no  God,  no  hell,  nor  hoped  for  a 
heaven  of  rest,  but  now  the  early  faith  re- asserted  its  power, 
and  her  one  feeling  was  of  horror  lest  this  man  should  pass 
away  in  the  unbelief  which  had  probably  marked  and  marred 
his  life.  Remembering  her  little  crucifix  she  drew  it  forth 
and  held  it  to  his  un-responsive  lips,  placed  it  in  the  hands 
which  did  not  clasp  it,  and  then  she  prayed — yes,  she  !  bad 
as  she  was,  and  had  been — for  mercy  for  him  though  not  for 
herself.  Words  came  to  her  lips,  long  unuttered  ;  acts  of 
contrition  learned  in  childhood,  the  Hail  Mary  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse  for  years,  the  prayer  which  Christ  Himself 
taught  us  ;  and  when  she  had  uttered  all  she  knew  she  began 
again,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  sound  of  her  voice  had  power 
to  lull  both  her  charges  into  a  heavy  sleep,  which  was  better 
far  than  listening  to  their  delirious  raving. 

At  last  it  was  morning,  and  Kate  was  growing  drowsy 
herself,  yet  struggled  hard  against  it,  until  the  woman  came 
in  looking  fresher  and  brighter  for  her  night's  rest. 

**  It  seems  as  if  God  sent  you  just  when  I  was  fit  to  break 
down,"  she  said,  "I'm  sure  I'm  grateful  to  you." 

Kate  made  some  indistinct  reply,  and  feigned  not  to  be 
moved  by  anything,  but  when  she  went  outside  the  cottage, 
on  the  pretext  of  getting  a  little  air,  she  began  to  cry,  less 
from  fatigue  and  excitement  than  from  shame  and  sorrow 
for  herself.  God  send  her  !  it  was  as  if  she  could  rush  in  and 
denounce  herself  as  bad  and  worthless,  unfit  to  be  housed  in 
any  innocent  home,  rather  than  meet  the  gaze  of  the  simple 
woman  who  looked  upon  her  as  sent  by  Him  who  knows  all 
the  troubles  of  His  creatures,  and  chooses  some  from  among 
them  to  be  His  messengers  and  helpers. 

She  was  still  lingering,  when  she  heard  herself  called,  and 
hurrying  to  the  sick  room  saw  the  poor  mother  on  her  knees 
by  her  little  boy  who,  even  her  inexperienced  eyes  told  her, 
was  dying.  **  He's  going,  and  he's  never  been  baptized  !" 
she  cried.     **  I  meant  to  get  it  done  again  and  again,  but  I 

put  it  off,  and   now do  you  think  you  could  get  the 

clergyman  here  from  the  village  ?" 
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Kate  stood  silent  for  a  moment.  "  It  would  be  no  use/' 
she  said,  mournfully.     "  The  little  fellow*d  be  gone  before  I 

got  half  way,  but  I  know  the  words  to  say  and  " she 

hesitated,  feeling  as  unfit  as  she  was  reluctant  to  take  upon 
herself  such  an  office ;  and  yet  again  the  earl)'-rooted  faith 
was  triumphant,  and  kneeling  down  by  Johnnie  she  poured 
water  on  his  head  repeating  the  formula  she  had  learned  so 
long  before  in  her  catechism.  Only  just  in  time ;  as  the  last 
word  died  on  her  lips  the  child  gave  one  fluttering,  long- 
drawn  sigh,  and  fell  back  lifeless  against  his  mother's  breast. 

(To  he  continued.) 

SAINT    GEORGE. 

DIOCLETIAN,  Emperor  of  Rome,  wishing  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  and  make  it  famous  to 
all  posterity,  consulted  the  oracles  of  his  idols  and  the 
priests  of  his  heathen  gods.  The  answer  that  he  received 
led  him  to  raise  the  tenth  persecution  of  the  Church.  He  did 
it  with  such  severity  that  in  a  very  short  time  all  the  prisons 
of  the  Empire  were  filled  with  Christians.  The  more  he  perse- 
cuted, the  more  he  put  to  death,  the  more  he  found  how 
deeply  rooted  was  the  Catholic  Faith  among  his  subjects  and 
how  many  thousands  of  them  were  Christians. 

When  the  edict  first  went  forth,  there  was  in  the  Emperor*s 
army  a  young  Christian  soldier  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  Born  of  noble  Christian  parents  in  Cappadocia  in  the 
year  280,  he  had  been  trained  up  in  the  exercise  of  virtue 
and  Christian  piety.  While  quite  young  he  lost  his  father, 
who  fell  fighting  for  his  country  in  the  ranks  of  the  Emperor's 
army.  After  his  fathers  death,  he  retired  into  Palestine, 
where  he  had  large  possessions  and  great  revenues — and 
there  he  dwelt  with  his  mother.  A  patriot — a  warrior  for 
his  faith  and  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  home  of  his  youth— a 
good  Christian  mother  for  his  protectress — he  was  indeed 
well-fitted  to  wage  a  glorious  conflict  for  the  triumph  of  the 
Cross.  On  account  of  the  nobility  of  his  birth,  and  being 
comely  in  appearance  and  discreet,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
proper  age  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Tribune  in  the 
army,  and  his  bravery  and  services  to  the  Empire  soon  made 
him  a  great  favourite  with  the  Emperor.  When  his  mother 
died  St.  George  left  part  of  his  property  in  the  care  of  a 
tried  friend,  and  joined  the  Emperor  Diocletian  at  his 
country  residence  in  Nicomedia. 

It  was  whilst  at  Nicomedia  that  the  Emperor  called 
together  a  great  Council  of  the  Empire,  and  consulted  what 
might  best  be  done  against  the  Christians.  St.  George, 
seeing  how  matters  stood,  gave  freedom  to  all  his  slaves, 
disposed  of  his  possessions  and  distributed  all  he  had  either 
in  money  or  clothes  to  his  servants  or  the  poor. 
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On  the  third  day  he  was  present  with  the  other  officers  in 
the  Senate  House.  When  the  Senate  had  confirmed  the 
measures  already  passed  against  the  Christians,  St.  George 
begged  them  to  reconsider  their  sentence,  and  not  to  perse- 
cute the  innocent  men  whom  they  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge as  good  citizens,  just,  holy,  virtuous,  peaceful  and 
worthy  of  all  veneration. 

Astonished  and  amazed  that  one  whom  he  so  much  esteemed 
should  declare  himself  openly  in  favour  of  the  Christians, 
the  Kmperor  tried  to  shake  his  faith,  first  by  fair  promises, 
then  by  threats.  St.  George's  Pagan  friends  did  all  they 
could  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  his  religion  :  they  set 
before  him  on  the  one  hand  his  youth,  his  noble  birth,  his 
riches,  the  great  favours  already  received  and  the  still 
greater  ones  which  he  might  expect ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  loss  of  all  these  good  things,  and  even  of  life  itself,  if  he 
were  so  foolish  as  to  be  obstinate  and  refuse  to  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  as  the  Emperor  desired.  St.  George  little  heeded 
their  threats  and  promises,  for  the  love  of  Jesus  burnt 
brightly  in  his  heart — and  **  love  is  stronger  than  death." 
To  lose  all,  even  life  itself,  he  counted  as  gain  if  he  gained 
but  Jesus  Christ.  Like  St.  Paul  he  felt  that  **  if  we  suffer 
with  Christ  we  shall  also  be  glorified  with  him,  for  the 
sufferings  of  this  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  lo  come."  With  constancy  therefore  he  kept  the 
faith,  untroubled  and  unshaken  by  threats  and  promises. 
Because  he  had  loved  truth  and  hated  iniquity,  he  was 
deemed  worthy  to  suffer  great  things  for  God's  greater 
honour  and  glory,  and  to  be  crowned  with  the  Martyr's 
Crown. 

The  martyrdom  of  St.  George  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
on  record,  if  we  may  believe  the  Greek  account,  both  for  its 
intensity  in  suffering  and  for  the  length  of  time  it  lasted — as 
also  for  the  many  conversions  and  the  great  miracles  that 
were  wrought  during  his  conflict. 

St.  George  was  apprehended  on  Good  Friday,  in  303, 
which  fell  in  that  year  on  April  16,  and  suffered  death  on  the 
following  Friday,  April  23,  after  a  long  and  glorious  conflict 
of  eight  days. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Life  by  Land  and  Sea;  or  Sketches  in  Natural  History. 

BY   MRS.   LANB-CLARKB, 

Author  of  "  Objects  for  the  Microscope ;"  "  Common  Sea- weeds  of  the  Channel  Islands  ;* 

"  Polk  Lore  of  Guernsey,"  Etc.,  Etc. 

"  Search  out  the  wisdom  of  nature,  there  is  depth  in  all  her  doings ; 
She  hath  on  a  mighty  scale  a  general  use  for  all  things ;. 
Vet  hath  she  specially  for  each  its  microscopic  purpose. 
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There  is  use  in  the  prisoned  air  that  swelleth  the  pods  of  the  Laburnum  ; 

Design  in  the  venomed  thorns  that  sentinel  the  leaves  of  the  Nettle ; 

A  final  cause  for  the  aromatic  gum  that  congealeth  the  moss  around 

a  Rose; 
A  reason  for  each  blade  of  grass  that  riseth  its  small  spire." 

Proverbial  Philosophy. 

THE    WALL-FLOWER'S    LIFE. 

(Continued.) 

IF  the  childhood  of  my  life,  lady,  has  interested  you,  much 
more  may  the  growth  to  perfection  of  a  single  plant-life 
lead  you  to  look  upon  the  vegetable  world  with  wonder,  and 
awaken  in  you  an  observant  spirit.  As  I  build  myself  up 
into  a  perfect  form,  I  do  so  in  obedience  to  a  given  law 
external  to  myself,  and  as  need  requires,  I  alter  the  shape  of 
my  cells,  in  the  stem,  in  the  leaves,  and  in  parts  of  my  flower. 

There  are  in  every  plant  a  variety  of  cells  and  contrivances 
which  human  wisdom  copies  in  the  building  of  her  edifices. 
Solid  vascular  fibres  all  along  my  stem  to  give  it  security 
against  the  wind.  These  sometimes  cross  to  form  supporting 
beams  and  rafters,  columns  or  buttresses,  giving  at  once 
elasticity  and  strength,  not  to  flower  or  stem  only,  but  to  the 
most  delicate  grass. 

There  are  also  spiral  cells,  and  long  hollow  cells  for 
drawing  up  the  moisture  from  the  roots,  and  as  it  rises  each 
cell  appropriates  what  it  wants  in  the  manufactor)'  which  is 
making  sugar,  starch,  gelatine,  oil,  crystals  of  lime,  or  silica. 

The  leaves  have  their  stomata  for  breathing,  and  are 
clothed  with  external  cells  as  hair  protecting  the  delicate 
transparent  skin.  These  hairs  are  by  no  means  alike  in  all 
plants  ;  the  variety  is  infinite  of  shape  and  colour.  Mine  are 
white,  and  each  hair  is  a  short  stem  with  two  long  branches 
which  interlace.  My  cousin,  the  Brompton  Stock,  has  more 
of  them,  but  Mathiola,  or  Sea  Stock,  has  a  thicker  crop  to 
clothe  it  on  the  bleak  sea  shore.  But  hairs  have  other  uses, 
and  sometimes  the  tip  is  globular  and  crimson,  as  on  the 
stem  of  my  little  friend,  London  Pride,  or  Saxifrage,  and  the 
Geranium,  and  many  other  plants.  Hairs  of  exceeding 
beauty  are  in  the  throat  of  the  Snap-Dragon,  and  round  the 
mouth  of  the  Periwinkle  and  Verbena ;  masses  of  lovely 
crystalline  hairs  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves  of  Grounsel,  and 
the  back  of  a  sage-leaf  is  a  marvel  of  decoration  in  hairs  and 
oil  cells.  These  are  scarcely  seen  without  the  assistance  of  a 
microscope,  but  who  is  there  that  need  be  without  one  when 
a  pocket  lens,  with  combining  power,  can  be  had  for  half-a- 
crown  ? 

I  come  now  to  the  flower  on  my  stem  ;  the  petals  are 
cross- wise,  and  in  colour  infinitely  varied  by  the  contents  of 
cells,  ranged  in  lovely  patterns  in  the  cuticle  or  skin,  making 
the  stripes  on  my  petals. 
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If  in  the  creation  of  my  form  there  had  been  no  provision 
for  the  future  hfe,  how  brief  had  been  our  existence ;  but 
herein  lies  a  history  and  a  mystery.  The  seed  which  has  for 
countless  ages  perpetuated  the  race  of  Wall-flowers — how  is 
it  formed — where  is  its  birth-place  ? 

First  look  at  my  calyx ;  the  sepals  have  pressed  closely 
round  my  bud  to  preserve  it  from  insects,  from  cold,  or  blight, 
and  they  only  loosened  and  expanded  as  the  petals  of  my 
corolla  opened  to  the  sun-light ;  and  yet  observe,  the  petals 
alternate  in  most  flowers,  as  in  mine,  with  the  sepals,  so  that 
no  intruding  insect  shall  creep  in  before  its  time,  or  disturb 
the  work  of  fertilization. 

In  the  centre  of  my  corolla  is  a  long  green  pod,  and  press- 
ing round  it  six  stamens  with  tremulous  pale  anthers  which 
have  been  formed  thus ;  a  very  young  anther  in  a  closed 
bud  is  made  up  of  simple  cellular  tissue  ;  presently  several  of 
these  cells  unite  and  form  one  large  cell  which  becomes  a 
pollen-chamber,  and  small  JYte  cells  are  rapidly  produced, 
and  as  soon  as  the  corolla  admits  light  and  air,  these  cells 
become  pollen  grains  and  break  forth  ;  the  anthers  open  in  a 
variety  of  ways  well  worth  observing. 

Meanwhile  in  my  long  green  pod,  or  ovary,  great  prepara- 
tion is  making.  In  longitudinal  rows  small  cells  are  ranged 
with  an  opening  in  each ;  the  top  of  the  pod,  or  stigma, 
secretes  a  sweet  gum,  and  the  pollen  from  the  anther  falls  o'n 
it  and  adheres  to  it  firmly  by  reason  of  this  gum ;  no  wind 
can  blow  it  away,  or  insect  shake  it  off;  the  cell  is  full  of  a 
fluid  called  fovilla,  and  a  long  tube  descends  between  the 
loosened  tissues  into  the  pod,  or  ovary,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  flrst  ovule  which  immediately  closes  and  begins  a 
new  set  of  cells,  which  is  the  embryo,  or  plantlet  in  the  seed, 
which  will  ripen  as  my  flower  dies.  As  the  pollen  tube 
descends  into  the  ovary  it  is  guided  past  the  closed  or 
fertilized  ovules,  to  the  next  open  one,  and  when  all  are  filled 
and  at  work  the  remainder  of  the  pollen  is  gathered  by 
insects  for  food,  and  the  busy  bee  is  welcome  to  fill  her 
baskets  and  go  home  with  material  for  the  hive  or  feed 
herself,  if  hungry,  on  the  pretty  golden  cakes  of  anther- 
bread. 

The  shape  of  some  pollen  is  round  and  spiked ;  some 
oblong,  like  mine,  or  three-cornered  like  the  Evening  Prim- 
rose, or  embossed  like  the  Passion  Flower ;  all  beautiful,  all 
in  perfect  finish,  though  in  one  flower  maybe  243,000  grains, 
of  which  only  100  are  required  for  fructification.  Are  there 
not  many  thoughts  arising,  lady,  of  who  ordered  and  planned 
all  this  ?  Will  you  ever  look  at  any  flower  carelessly,  with  a 
pleasant  admiration  only  of  its  shape  and  colour,  and  a 
dreamy  delicious  sense  of  perfume  coming  we  know  not  how  ? 

Will  you  not  think  as  you  walk  in  your  garden,  or  in  the 
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fields,  how  hard  at  work  is  every  little  flower  and  every  tall 
tree.  You  are  breathing  the  pure  fresh  oxygen  they  have 
been  throwing  out  to  give  you  life  ;  and  they  are  earning  their 
daily  bread  from  the  ground,  working  it  up,  turning  their 
leaves  so  as  to  catch  the  sun  waves,  chiefly  the  violet  rays 
which  help  them,  and  even  by  night  growing,  making  new 
cells  out  of  the  food  gathered  by  day,  storing  what  they 
can  in  store-houses  of  thick  roots  for  winter  need,  utilizing 
the  rain  as  it  falls,  closing  their  petals  over  the  delicate  ovary, 
and  fultilling  their  appointed  task  of  ministering  to  man  and 
animals.  All  the  while,  in  smiling  loveliness,  hedgerows 
of  Primroses  and  Celendines  are  thronging  the  earth,  and  I, 
Wall-flower,  gladden  the  old  grey  wall  with  a  golden  glory. 

O  Father,  Lord ! 
The  All  beneiicent,  I  bless  Thy  name 
That  Thou  hast  mantled  the  green  earth  with  flowers, 
Linking  our  hearts  to  nature  !  by  the  love 
Of  their  wild  blossoms  our  young  footsteps  first 
Into  her  deep  recesses  were  beguiled, 
Her  minster  cells,  dark  glen  and  forest  bower  ; 
Where  thrilling  with  its  earliest  sense  of  Thee 
Amidst  the  low  religious  whisperings 
And  shivering  leaf-sounds  of  the  solitude 
The  spirit  wakes  to  worship,  and  is  made 
Thy  living  Temple.  Hbmans. 

**FOR  BETTER  NOT  FOR  WORSE." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AN    EVENTFUL    DAY. 

THE  month  of  September  had  come  with  a  multiplicity 
of  works  for  Father  Ely.  One  of  the  most  important 
was  the  preparation  of  a  large  class  of  children  for  their 
First  Communion.  The  Feast  of  Our  Lady's  Birthday  had 
been  fixed  for  this  happy  event.  It  was  always  the  good 
Father's  plan  to  make  this  one  great  day  a  day  to  be 
remembered  in  after  life  by  the  little  ones  ;  and  consequently 
all  was  done  with  as  great  solemnity  as  possible.  A  little 
simple  retreat  had  preceded  the  Feast,  and  the  elected 
children  had  gathered  day  by  day  around  our  Lady's  Altar 
and  listened  earnestly  to  the  heart-warm  words  which  came 
from  their  devoted  Pastor.  Lizzie  had  returned  from 
Fernshire,  and  she  and  May  assisted  the  Priest  in  his 
labours.  Minnie  Redmond,  too,  and  the  teachers  ol  the 
school  entered  heartily  into  all  the  plans  of  their  spiritual 
guide,  and  all  worked  hard  to  make  the  Feast  happy  and 
impressive.  "Harry"  had  vindicated  to  herself  the  right 
to  superintend  all  the  arrangements  for  the  breakfast 
which  was  to  follow  in  the  schoolroom.    This  good  old  soul 
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had  become  quite  as  devoted  as  her  young  mistress  to  her 
work  for  the  Mission  of  St.  Wilfrid's:  but  so  far  she  had 
made  no  step  towards  being  received  into  the  Church.  May, 
whose  generosity  had  provided  all  that  was  wanted  for  the 
happy  occasion,  had  begged  all  the  children  to  remember 
her  and  pray  **  for  her  intentions."  These  intentions  included 
the  conversion  of  two  Protestants. 

The  happy  morning  arrived.  Our  Lady's  Altar  was 
radiant  with  lights  and  beautified  by  flowers.  The  good 
Priest's  heart  was  very  full ;  it  was  one  of  those  bright, 
happy  days  which  repay  a  thousand-fold  with  big  joys  a  life 
of  daily  sacrifice.  He  did  not  say  many  words  to  his  dear 
little  ones,  but  they  read  it  all  in  his  looks  and  in  his  voice, 
and  their  little  hearts  too  were  full.  How  contagious  is 
zealous  love  for  our  Lord.  Heart  and  soul  they  poured  forth 
in  the  simple  strains  of  the  cheerful  hymns  they  sang.  The 
rich  sweet  voice  of  Lizzie  seemed  to  carry  their  little  hearts 
with  it.  In  impressive  recollection  the  children  approached 
the  Altar  and  received  their  Divine  Guest.  Many  an  old 
sinner  in  the  Church  that  morning  wept  tears  of  repentant 
joy.  Grand-parents,  mothers,  fathers  and  relatives  came 
to  receive  the  Sweet  Saviour  from  whose  Sacred  Banquet 
they  had  been  strangers  for  years.  Father  Ely  had  made 
little  Apostles  of  the  First  Communicants  and  they  had 
pleaded  well,  and  many  a  happy  conversion  dated  from  that 
happy  Feast.  The  imposing  ceremony  ended  with  the 
hymn  of  consecration  to  our  Lady :  and  the  children  went 
to  the  schoolroom  for  their  breakfast.  They  were  happy 
indeed,  and  their  spiritual  Father,  and  those  they  loved  were 
with  them.     May  Cumberland  was  not  there. 

We  must  inform  the  reader  of  the  reason  of  her  absence. 
After  that  Mass  she  had  hurried  away  to  Marley  Street.  It 
was  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  the  Byrnes  :  although,  to 
the  good  old  people  and  to  little  Violet,  not  quite  so  happy 
a  day  as  they  would  have  wished — that  is  to  say  from  a 
spiritual  point  of  view.  Effie  was  going  to  be  married,  to  a 
Catholic  it  is  true,  but  not  to  a  practical  one.  That  day 
was  to  see  Miss  Byrne  and  Mr.  Willie  Nelson  joined  in  holy 
Matrimony.  We  have  already  sketched  the  young  lady's 
character,  as  well  as  that  of  her  future  husband.  Those  who 
knew  anything  of  life  could  not  help  feeling  that  a  cloud  was 
resting  over  those  young  hearts.  Effie  Byrne  was  "too 
much  of  this  world  "  to  insist  upon  Willie's  setting  his  soul 
right  before  entering  into  the  Sacred  Bond.  She  was  eager 
to  settle  in  life,  desirous  of  having  a  home  of  her  own,  and 
thought  it  a  lucky  thing  that  her  future  husband  was  a 
Catholic,  ii  only  in  name,  and  that  she  had  not  the  bother 
••  to  get  a  dispensation  "  for  the  marriage.  Her  parents 
and  sister  thought  otherwise.    They  knew  that  Matrimony 
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is  a  sacrament  of  the  living,  and  should  only  be  entered  into 
by  catholics  who  had  previously  prepared  their  souls  for  its 
blessings  by  confession  and  communion.  They  had  more- 
over never  really  liked  Nelson  :  and  the  iact  of  his  utter 
neglect  of  his  religious  duties  had  made  them  use  all  their 
influence  to  dissuade  Effie  from  marrying  him.  It  was  of  no 
avail.  Nelson  had  just  returned  from  India,  and  the 
marriage  had  been  arranged  in  a  hurry,  as  he  expected 
another  appointment  abroad. 

Mr.  Byrne  behaved  handsomely,  and  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  with  due  solemnity.  May  and 
Vi  were  the  principal  bridesmaids — and  they  all  regretted 
the  absence  of  the  Doctor,  who  was  destined  for  '*  best  man," 
but  of  course  could  not  fulfil  that  important  office.  It  was 
therefore  given  to  Mr.  Flopson,  the  junior  member  of  the 
important  firm  in  which  Nelson  was  engaged,  who  had 
honoured  the  company  by  his  august  presence.  Flopson 
was  a  limp  and  gushing  young  man,  and  we  all  know  that 
gush  in  a  woman  is  bad  enough,  but  most  intolerable  in  a 
man.  He  performed  his  part  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
though  he  made  as  great  a  hash  as  he  possibly  could  of  his 
speech  at  the  breakfast,  no  one  took  much  heed,  and  all 
passed  pleasantly.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  departed  on 
their  honeymoon,  and  the  party  separated. 

May  returned  with  Violet  to  Great  Burley  Street,  where 
she  found  Lizzie  and  Minnie  Redmond.  The  affection  of 
Lizzie  for  her  old  companion  had  in  no  way  decreased  with 
her  altered  position  in  society.  May  had  described  Minnie 
to  the  Doctor  as  "  a  sunny  mirthful  girl,  a  year  or  so  older 
than  Lizzie.'*  She  was  some  two  years  older.  That 
beautiful  Feast  was  her  birthday,  and  she  was  nineteen 
years  of  age.  May  welcomed  her  warmly  with  a  kiss  and  a 
cheery  **  Many  Happy  Returns  of  the  Day,"  at  the  same 
time  placing  a  beautiful  gold  locket  and  chain  round  her 
neck,  as  a  little  token  of  affection. 

**  It  is  better  late  than  never  Minnie,"  said  May,  laughing, 
**  and  if  people  will  get  married  at  all  inconvenient  times,  wc 
little  folks  must  put  up  with  it.  I  am  so  glad  to  get  back 
again  to  the  quiet  of  my  own  home,  and  to  be  with  you  and 
Lizzie  again.  How  did  all  things  go  off  at  your  breakfast? 
Ours  was  a  strange  contrast  to  the  solemnity  of  this  morning." 

**  Mrs.  Kemp  had  everything  beautifully  arranged.  The 
children  were  well-looked  after.  When  breakfast  was  over 
they  read  a  little  address  to  Father  Ely  and  gave  him  a 
pretty  little  statue  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  memory  of  the 
happy  day.  They  then  enjoyed  themselves  for  a  time,  and 
after  getting  their  Communion  Medals  and  memorials  went 
home.  We  are  to  be  all  in  readiness  for  the  procession  this 
evening  in  honour  of  our  Lady." 
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Minnie  was  indeed  one  of  the  little  folks,  for  she  stood  not 
quite  five  feet  high.  A  bright  grey  eye,  which  twinkled  with 
mirth  and  perpetual  good  humour,  gave  unmistakeable 
evidence  that  she  was  of  a  sunny  nature.  Father  Ely  called 
her  "  Dame  Trot,"  of  which  said  term  the  little  woman  was 
mightily  proud.  She  was  one  of  those  cheery  little  souls, 
ever  bus}'  and  cheerful,  who  hide  their  own  little  troubles 
and  make  those  whom  they  serve,  or  those  who  serve  them, 
forgetful  of  the  miseries  of  human  nature  and  content  with 
their  position  in  life.  Little  **  Dame  Trot "  was  a  great 
favourite  with  all ;  but  no  amount  of  praise  and  flattery 
seemed  to  spoil  her.  She  had  no  aspiration  above  her  own 
state  of  life;  in  her  poor  home,  in  the  school,  or  at  Miss 
May's  she  was  always  the  same,  natural  in  her  ways,  bright 
and  cheerful  in  her  manner. 

"  Have  you  heard  any  news  of  Tom  since  he  sailed  ?" 
asked  May. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Minnie,  **  it  was  so  strange — I  got  a 
letter  this  morning.  It  came  quite  as  a  birthday  gift.  The 
vessel  had  put  in  somewhere,  and  Tom  had  sent  me  news. 
There's  something  in  it  that  will  interest  you,  Miss  Cumber- 
land. I've  already  told  Lizzie.  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind 
reading  the  letter.  I  know  you  won't  laugh  at  Tom's  way  of 
addressing  me.     You  mustn't  take  all  he  says  for  gospel." 

It  was  a  very  affectionate  letter  indeed.  Tom  called 
Minnie  his  own  darling  Dame  Trot,  and  ended  up  by  saying 
that  he  wished  the  steamer  was  going  home,  and  that  the 
time  was  come  when  his  little  Dame  was  Dame  Burke. 
Tom  Burke  was  a  fine  manly  fellow  of  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  Father  Ely's  **  boys,"  and  a 
great  favourite  of  the  Priest  too.  He  had  given  the  good 
Father  a  little  trouble  once  when  he  was  a  youngster  at 
school,  but  his  Reverence  had  taken  him  in  hand  and  made 
a  fine  fellow  of  him.  Tom  had  profited  well  by  his  school- 
ing, as  he  had  worked  himself  into  a  place  of  trust  in  the 
same  firm  with  Willie  Nelson.  Steady  and  honest,  he  had 
soon  grown  into  the  good  opinion  of  his  employers.  Tom 
was  one  of  the  old  Altar  Boys  of  St.  Wilfrid's,  and  now  that 
he  had  grown  to  manhood  his  great  delight  was  to  be  on  the 
Sanctuary,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  and  to  assist  at  the  various 
Evening  Services.  His  Pastor  approved  of  his  attachment 
to  Minnie,  and  knowing  them  to  be  good  and  sensible  was 
only  too  anxious  to  see  them  settled  in  life.  They  had  con- 
sulted him,  their  friend  and  father,  and  had  arranged  to  be 
married  on  that  very  feast,  but  the  unforeseen  and  unexpected 
appointment  of  Tom  to  a  somewhat  delicate  mission  on  the 
business  of  the  firm  to  thtir  agents  in  Australia  had  caused 
the  eventful  day  to  be  deferred. 

When  May  read  Tom's  letter  her  colour  came  and  went ; 
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strange  feelings  were  in  conflict  in  her  heart.  She  almost 
envied  Minnie  the  happiness  of  being  loved  by  that  manly 
heart.  What  joy  that  poor  girl  must  have  felt,  in  the  know- 
ledge that  she  possessed,  that  he  whom  she  loved  returned 
her  love.  Presently  May's  lips  quivered  and  her  face  flushed 
crimson,  then  grew  pale  and  sad.  She  had  read  George 
Spence's  name  in  that  letter.  Tom  had  met  him  on  board, 
and  was  telling  Minnie  how  the  white-haired  Doctor  had 
gained  the  golden  opinion  of  all  in  the  big  steamer  by  his 
kindness  and  goodness ;  how  all  the  steerage  passengers  loved 
him,  and  how  the  children  came  to  him,  how  he  was  quite  a 
father  to  all.  **  But"  added  the  letter,  '*  he  looks  so  pale, 
so  weary,  so  jaded  and  careworn,  that  he  is  but  a  wreck  of 
the  energetic  man  whom  we  all  so  loved  at  home."  Then 
he  went  on  to  tell  how  forgetful  of  self  the  good  Doctor  was, 
how  he  watched  bv  the  sick  bed  of  a  poor  child,  cared  for  it, 
nursed  it  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother ;  and  how  all  on 
board  spoke  of  him  as  the  *'  good  Doctor.*' 

May  pressed  the  letter  to  her  lips  and  tears  filled  her  eyes. 
Minnie  was  quick  to  perceive  the  effect  of  the  letter  and 
with  a  woman's  sharpness  guessed  its  meaning.  Kindly  and 
cheerfully  she  diverted  the  attention  of  Lizzie  and  Vi,  and 
chatted  on  in  a  lively  manner. 

'*  It  is  a  shame  that  that  big  firm  has  spirited  away  my  dear 
old  Tom.  It  he  had  been  here,  you'd  have  had  to  have  been 
at  my  wedding,  and  not  at  Miss  Byrne's;  its  really  too  bad. 
See,  how  all  is  ior  the  best — for  you  could'nt  have  been  in 
two  places  at  once,  and  I  should  have  lost  one  of  my  brides- 
maid's.    So  after  all  it's  fortunate  that  it  is  put  off." 

The  little  Dame  hid  her  own  grief,  for  her  little  heart  was 
pretty  full ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise  at  the  thought  of  her 
happiness  deferred  till  she  knew  not  when.  May's  grief  had 
made  her  forget  her  own.  Late  in  the  evening  she  found 
herself  alone  with  May. 

■  **  Dear  Miss  Cumberland,"  she  said,  "  you  must  cheer  up ; 
wait  patiently,  and  all  will  be  well.  You  see  I've  learnt  your 
secret.  They  are  both  together  on  the  great  sea,  and  in 
God's  hands  ;  we  will  pray  lor  them  both,  and  for  each  other, 
as  we  gather  round  our  Lady's  Altar  to-night  to  keep  Her 
birth-day." 

**  God  bless  you,  Minnie,  dear ;  and  may  He  hear  and 
grant  our  prayers." 

And  the  friends  went  out  to  prepare  the  children  for  the 
Procession.  

CHAPTER    X. 

A  VISIT  TO   LOURDES,   AND   WHAT  CAME   OF   IT. 

THE  Octave  day  of  the  Feast  of  our  Lady's  Nativity 
found  our  two  friends,  Lizzie  and  May,  at  our  Lady's 
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beautiful  Sanctuary  at  Lourdes.  They  had  arrived  the 
previous  day.  To  Lizzie  the  feeling  of  being  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  in  a  Catholic  country  was  one  of  surprise 
not  unmingled  with  awe.  As  she  went  along  the  route, 
every  spire  and  tower  of  a  Church  in  each  town  or  village 
occupied  her  attention. 

**  May,  darling,"  she  said,  **  only  to  think  that  in  every 
one  of  those  Sanctuaries,  scattered  up  and  down  this 
beautiful  land,  our  dear  Lord  still  dwells  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  How  I  should  like  to  get  out  and  peep  into 
some  of  those  quaint-looking  village  Churches." 

At  length  after  passing  under  the  shadow  of  Betharram, 
and  along  the  noisy  Gave,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  famous 
Grotto  of  Lourdes.  No  one  who  has  ever  seen  it  will  forget 
that  first  view  from  the  rail.  The  river  Gave  runs  sparkling 
over  its  pebbly  bed,  here  and  there  dashing  its  foaming 
waters  against  a  barrier  of  rough  stones,  and  then  rushing 
on  smoothly,  in  slight  undulating  waves,  beneath  the  shade 
of  ash,  poplar,  and  other  trees.  Beyond  the  river  is  a 
beautiful  arcade  of  elm  and  poplar  trees,  which  suddenly  ends, 
and  the  Grotto  is  seen  in  all  its  beauty.  A  level  plain,  paved  ior 
the  convenience  of  the  Pilgrims,  stretches  from  the  Grotto 
to  the  low  parapet  which  borders  the  water's  edge.  The 
grey  rocks  of  Massabielle  stand  out  boldly  among  the  green 
foliage  of  the  trees,  the  clustering  ever-greens  and  the  cling- 
ing ivy.  The  rugged  rock  is  pierced  at  its  base  by  irregular 
excavations,  and  above  them  is  another  opening  of  an  oval 
form.  In  that  upper  niche — marking  the  site  of  the 
Apparition  to  little  Bernardette — is  a  pure  white  marble 
statue  of  our  Lady.  Below  is  the  Grotto  with  its  miraculous 
fountain.  This  is  enclosed  by  a  gate  and  iron  rails,  forming 
a  Sanctuary.  From  the  vault  is  suspended  a  lamp  of  costly 
nature,  and  a  silver  Altar  is  erected  within  the  shrine. 
Under  those  sylvan  rocks  numberless  candles  burn  day  and 
night.  Outside  the  enclosure  the  water  of  the  miraculous 
fountain  flows  to  a  stone  reservoir,  and  to  the  baths 
constructed  for  the  sake  of  the  infirm  who  come  to  bathe  in 
the  miraculous  water.  Around  the  Grotto  kneel,  in  crowds, 
the  pious  pilgrims  who  visit  the  shrine.  The  steep  rocks 
rising  above  the  Grotto  are  covered  with  verdure,  roses  and 
acacias;  and  a  broad  winding  path  leads  up  to  the 
magnificent  Church  of  white  marble,  which  grandly  rises  on 
the  summit  of  the  rocks  of  Massabielle. 

Such  was  the  magnificent  sight  upon  which  the  two  friends 
gazed  on  that  bright  afternoon  of  the  beautiful  month  of 
September.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  the  river  made  sweet 
music  in  its  course,  and  the  birds  carolled  gaily  in  the  shade 
of  the  greenwood.  It  seemed  as  though  all  nature  were 
keeping  holiday  to  honour  the  birthday  octave  of  that  Fair 
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Maid,  who  is  "  our  fallen  nature*s  solitary  boast." 

**  How  glad  I  am,"  said  Lizzie,  as  they  drew  near  the 
Railway  Station,  and  the  bright  vision  of  the  Grotto  was 
lost  to  view.  **  How  glad  I  am,  that  you  proposed  this 
beautiful  journey.  What  a  bright  and  almost  heavenly  spot  I 
I  wonder  how  men  cease  to  believe  in  miracles  and  in  the 
power  of  the  Mother  of  God,  when  they  have  visited  scenes 
like  this." 

**  Ah  !  Lizzie,  to  you  it  seems  always  more  easy  to  believe 
than  to  doubt;  your  heart  has  never  been  touched,  thank 
God,  with  the  taint  of  heresy  or  unbelief.  All  have  not  our 
beautiful  gift  of  Faith,"  and  again  May's  thoughts  reverted 
to  those  so  dear  to  her  who  were  not  Catholics.  Her  eyes 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  Grotto  and  her  lips  moved  in 
prayer. 

After  securing  a  room  at  the  hotel,  and  a  little  refreshment, 
May  and  her  young  companion  visited  the  Grotto.  The 
sun  was  setting,  and  the  evening  was  cool  and  pleasant. 
They  passed  along  the  noisy  narrow  street  which  led  in  the 
direction  of  the  shrine.  Shops  and  stalls  line  the  entire 
length,  and  everyone  who  passes  along  is  besieged  with 
requests  to  purchase  something,  from  a  little  rosary,  a  card, 
a  candle,  to  a  huge  life-like  statue  of  our  Lady  of  Lourdes. 
This  to  our  cool  English  minds  looks  a  bit  strange  at  first 
sight,  and  we  feel  inclined  to  remonstrate  with  the  authorities 
for  permitting  this  continuous  fair  and  sale  of  pious  objects ; 
but  we  soon  change  our  mind  and  a  good  Catholic  instinct 
tells  us  that  the  poor  pilgrim  must  take  back  a  souvenir^  and 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  honest  trade,  even  though  it  be  in 
rosaries  and  statues.  Besides,  we  want  lots  of  things  to 
take  back  with  us,  and  if  there  were  no  shops  and  no  stalls 
we  should  be  in  a  pretty  plight. 

All  this  was  new  and  strange  to  Lizzie,  but  she  did  not 
think  much  of  it,  as  her  thoughts  were  too  intent  on  the 
object  of  their  visit.  At  length  they  have  passed  out  of  the 
noisy  street  and  have  wended  their  way  along  the  incline, 
passed  by  the  open  square  where  stands  the  crowned  statue 
of  Mary,  and  are  in  front  of  the  Grotto.  They  fall  upon 
their  knees  and,  with  their  eyes  upturned  to  the  majestic 
statue,  pour  out  their  hearts  in  fervent  prayer.  A  still 
solemn  silence  reigns  all  round.  Only  the  rustling  of 
leaves  and  the  murmur  of  the  river  break  the  stillness. 
The  cave  seems  ablaze  with  light.  As  Lizzie  said,  '*  It 
seemed  like  going  into  a  Church  when  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
was  exposed."  There  was  no  official  there  to  keep  order  or 
silence,  and  none  was  needed.  If  the  world  wants  to  see 
how  men,  women  and  children  can  pray,  let  it  go  to  Lourdes. 
There  in  sight  of  that  wondrous  Grotto  to  pray  seems  as 
natural   as  to  breathe.    Rich,  poor,  peasant   and  noble, 
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Priest  and  layman,  Nuns  and  fine-dressed  ladies  of  fashion, 
are  all  on  their  knees,  forgetful  of  all  but  one  thing,  the  object 
of  their  visit.  They  have  come  to  tell  God  and  His  Blessed 
Mother  something,  and  to  try  and  get  some  petition  answered, 
and  they  are  in  earnest  about  it ;  they  have  no  time  for  any- 
thing else.  Arms  outstretched,  hands  clasped,  bodies 
prostrate,  tears,  smiles,  sighs  and  murmured  prayer — and  all 
tell  one  tale,  the  tale  of  earnest  supplication. 

May  and  Lizzie  rose  from  their  prayers  with  souls 
refreshed,  and  their  spirits  lightened,  and  after  placing  votive 
candles  within  the  shrine,  and  drinking  at  the  miraculous 
fountain  returned  to  their  hotel.  This  new  life  was  indeed 
strange  to  the  dark-haired  maiden.  Seated  at  the  table  d'hote 
were  strangers  from  all  nations ;  and  English,  German  and 
Spanish,  were  spoken  almost  as  generally  as  the  native 
French.  Lizzie  understood  no  language  save  her  own,  but 
her  fair  companion  spoke  French  fluently  and  elegantly. 
The  novelty  of  the  scene  charmed  our  young  friends.  It  was 
so  dififerent  from  the  usual  continental  hotel  company. 
Everyone  said  grace  before  and  after  meals.  True  Catholics, 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  beg  God's  blessing,  and  to 
thank  Him  for  His  gracious  gifts. 

Early  next  morning  our  young  friends  were  astir,  and 
climbed  the  rocks  to  the  grand  Basilica  Church  above  the 
Grotto.  In  that  magnificent  building,  lined  with  votive 
offerings,  banners  and  lamps,  they  heard  Holy  Mass  and 
received  Holy  Communion.  The  number  of  Altars,  and 
the  fact  that  at  each  one  Mass  was  continually  being  said, 
was  new  to  those  who  had  only  been  accustomed  to  the 
few  Masses  of  a  London  Church.  After  their  devotions 
they  visited  the  Crypt,  and  then  the  Grotto.  On  returning 
to  their  hotel  they  met  a  pilgrimage  which  had  come  in  from 
a  neighbouring  village.  The  good  people,  men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  walked  along  gravely  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  accompanied  by  their  clergy,  all  singing,  to  a 
simple  and  monotonous  chant,  the  Litany  of  our  Lady,  It 
was  a  very  touching  sight.  Lizzie  and  May  returned  to  the 
Church  and  remained  during  the  solemn  Mass  which  followed. 
The  greater  portion  of  that  day  they  spent  at  the  Grotto,  or 
in  the  Church  or  Crypt.  About  a  little  after  mid-day  a 
large  Belgian  Pilgrimage  arrived,  bringing  many  sick 
and  infirm.  The  majority  of  these  pilgrims  were  men, 
including  a  good  number  of  Priests  and  Religious.  Amongst 
the  sick  whom  they  had  brought  was  a  poor  lay-sister,  whose 
infirmity  was  so  trying  to  the  Community  that  they  had 
determined  to  make  the  Pilgrimage  as  a  last  resource  to 
obtain  relief  for  the  poor  sufferer.  Her  cough  was  so  pain- 
ful and  distressing,  that  it  not  only  wearied  her — but 
assuming  more  the  form  of  the  bark  of  a  dog  than  of  any 
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human  sound — was  a  source  of  continual  distraction  and 
worry  to  all  with  whom  the  poor  woman  lived.  It  was  so 
bad  that  when  the  Pilgrims  arrived  the  poor  sufferer  had  to 
be  removed  from  the  Church.  After  the  usual  prayers  and 
devotions  the  Pilgrims  visited  the  Grotto,  where  pubhc 
petitions  were  offered  to  the  sweet  Mother  of  Pity  and  Grace. 
The  poor  lay-sister  was  conducted  into  one  of  the  baths,  and 
lo !  after  a  time,  returned  to  her  companions  perfectly  cured 
of  her  sad  malady.* 

The  evening  of  that  day,  the  Octave  day  of  Mary's 
Nativity,  was  one  which  all  who  witnessed  ever  afterwards 
remembered.  It  was  one  of  those  silent  balmy  evenings  so 
common  in  the  South  of  fair  France.  The  huge  mountains 
looked  grand  in  the  star-light.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the 
sky  was  cloudless  and  the  stars  shone  brightly  and  brilliantly 
in  the  heavens.  The  space  in  front  of  the  Grotto  was 
crowded  with  Pilgrims  and  visitors  at  Lourdes.  When  May 
and  Lizzie  arrived,  they  were  reciting  the  Rosary.  Every- 
one present  held  a  lighted  taper.  Presently  the  whole 
assembly  rose  and  standing  sang  the  Magnificat,  Never  in 
cathedral  choir,  or  gothic  pile,  did  sweeter  and  more  heart- 
stirring  notes  ascend,  than  those  which  came  from  the  upraised 
voices  of  Mary's  children,  from  the  country  round  about  and 
from  many  a  distant  land,  singing  Mary's  own  Canticle  of 
Praise  in  her  beauteous  cavern  shrine  in  the  upper  Pyrenees. 
Then  the  long  procession  formed  and  wended  its  way  up 
the  winding  paths  on  the  mountain  side,  singing  the  Litany 
and  hymns  in  praise  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Passing  round 
the  Church  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  long  line  of 
bright  light  descended  into  the  great  square,  and  formed  a 
dense  mass  around  the  crowned  statue  of  Mary.  Then 
raising  their  tapers  high  above  their  heads  with  one  voice 
the  crowd  shouted  **  Vive,  Marie!" — *•  Long  live,  Mary." 
Never  was  royalty,  or  people's  favourite,  greeted  with  such  a 
cheer  as  that  which  rose  in  that  star-light  night,  to  show  the 
deep  heart-felt  devotion  of  Mary's  children  to  the  Queen  of 
earth  and  heaven. 

A  happy  fortnight  passed  quickly  in  that  bright  spot. 
Many  a  pleasant  excursion  did  our  young  friends  make  in 
company  with  some  companions  who  were  stopping  at 
the  same  hotel.  An  elderly  gentleman,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter,  accompanied  them  on  their  frequent  joumies. 
Rare  specimens  of  British  Nationality,  these  two  good  old 
souls  trusted  to  the  education  of  their  daughter  to  carry 
them  through  their  journeying  in  a  strange  land.  The  good 
girl  spoke  but  very  indififerent  French,  and  but  for  May's 

*This  incident  really  occurred  in  the  September  of  the  year  in  which  the 
vriter  viiited  Lourdes, 
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Eromptness  would  have  got  her  parents  into  many  a  strange 
obble. 

The  pilgrimage  to  Betharram  was  amongst  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  ones  the  two  young  friends  made  with  their 
companions.  The  wild  mount,  with  the  wondrous  chapels  of 
the  Way  of  the  Cross  all  the  way  up  its  steep  ascent ;  the 
beautiful  Stations  of  that  sorrowful  journey,  and  the  life-like 
representation  of  Calvary's  cruel  scene  and  the  desolation  of 
Mary  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  could  not  easily  be 
forgotten.  It  was  a  lovely  day  when  they  made  the  ascent, 
and  the  view  of  the  valleys  beyond,  as  seen  from  the  top  of 
the  mount,  was  beyond  description.  One  of  the  most  lovely 
of  the  valleys  shut  in  by  mountains,  with  a  beautiful  river 
running  through  it,  and  the  grand  snow-capped  peaks  in  the 
far  distance,  seen  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
would  not  fail  to  impress  less  impressionable  souls  than 
those  of  our  two  young  friends.  Then  there  was  the 
somewhat  *  quaint  Church  with  its  white  marble  statue 
of  our  Lady  and  Child.  No  wonder  that  this  mountain 
should  be  one  of  Mary's  Shrines,  and  that  our  Lady  of 
Betharram  should  be  so  held  in  veneration  as  a  place  of 
pious  pilgrimage.  The  statue  of  spotless  white  marble 
represents  our  sweet  Mother  seated  with  her  infant  Son  on 
her  lap.  His  arms  are  stretched  out  as  if  in  welcome.  The 
figures  are  both  crowned  with  royal  crowns  of  gilt  metal. 
At  our  Lady's  feet  is  carved  a  small  branch  of  a  tree,  for 
tradition  says  that  when  a  little  girl  fell  into  the  Gave,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  our  Lady  appeared,  and  stretching 
forth  a  branch  to  the  sinking  child  drew  her  to  the  bank. 
A  sweet  statue — a  beautiful  story — an  emblem  of  each  one's 
life.  How  often  has  Mary  extended  the  olive  branch  of 
peace  to  us,  sinking  in  the  sad  stream  of  life,  and  drawn  us 
on  to  the  firm  land  where  our  Brother,  Mary's  Child,  is 
stretching  forth  a  welcome  to  us. 

Lizzie  longed  to  see  **  the  home  of  the  birth,"  of  the 
beautiful  River  that  ran  through  Lourdes.  Guides  had 
pointed  to  the  Haute  Montague,  covered  with  its  perpetual 
snows.  A  journey  was  therefore  planned  that  the  cascade 
of  Gavarnie,  which  falls  from  one  of  those  peaks  which 
no  human  foot  has  ever  trod,  might  be  visited.  It  was 
a  bright  morning  when  the  party  started  on  their  journey 
to  the  last  town  in  France. 

Round  through  the  smiling  valley  guarded  by  the  old 
fortress  of  Lourdes  the  happy  party  drove  through  village 
and  hamlet  till  they  were  lost  in  the  grand  scenery  of.  the 
beautiful  Pyrenees.  Bright  verdant  spots,  like  fairy  homes, 
in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  grandeur  of  those  grim  mountains 
were  passed.  Every  inch  of  ground  that  could  be  cultivated 
shone  like  a  garden  in  the  midst  of  hard  rock  and  rugged 
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wilderness  and  spoke  of  a  happy,  industrious  peasantry. 
Well-kept  Churches  and  way-side  crosses  reminded  the 
stranger  that  he  was  travelling  in  a  Catholic  Country. 
As  they  ascended  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  range  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  scene  quite  overwhelmed  with  its  majesty, 
and  awed  with  its  beautiful  variety,  her  whose  life  had  been 
passed  in  poverty  and  the  quiet  simplicity  of  an  English  home. 
Lizzie  was  well-nigh  spell- bound  at  the  sight  of  those  vast 
mountains,  piled  one  above  the  other,  and  the  roaring  cascades 
leaping  from  great  heights  and  swelling  the  foaming  torrent 
which  rushed  in  the  chasm  many  feet  below.  And  so  they 
journeyed  to  San  Sauveur.  Here  they  alighted,  and  after 
some  rest  and  refreshment,  and  a  stroll  among  the  surpassing 
beauties  of  the  place — proceeded  on  their  way.  The  scenery 
became  wilder  and  grander  as  they  advanced.  At  length 
when  the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall  upon  them  they 
entered  the  little  village — ^for  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a 
village — of  Gavarnie — in  full  view  of  the  peak  covered  with 
snow.  After  a  visit  to  the  poor  little  Church,  with  its  strange 
treasure  of  Knight -Templars*  heads,  they  composed  them- 
selves in  the  quaint  hotel,  discussing  the  beauty  of  their 
excursion  and  the  incidents  of  the  day's  drive. 

The  shepherd's  horn  in  the  mountain  passes  often  sounded 
through  the  stillness  of  the  night.  When  morning  dawned 
our  young  friends  were  astir.  A  wonderful  sight  met  their 
gaze.  The  landscape  was  covered  with  a  light  snow.  The 
sun  soon  melted  it  in  the  lower  passes,  but  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  rocks  it  shone  with  a  dazzling  brightness. 
After  hearing  Mass  in  the  little  Chapel,  and  a  hasty  break- 
fast, they  set  out  up  the  rugged  mountain  road  which  led 
to  the  foot  of  the  famous  cascade.  The  morning  was 
bright  and  sharp ;  aud  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  almost 
enchanting  view  before  them.  Many  a  time  they  halted  and 
looked  back  on  the  lovely  scene  through  which  they  had 
passed.  At  length  the  desired  spot  was  reached  and  they 
feasted  their  eyes  on  the  magnificent  cascade  which  fell 
from  the  ever- snow- capped  peak  which  towered  high  above 
the  black  masses  of  rock  around.  As  they  turned  to  descend 
huge  clouds  of  mist  began  to  wrap  themselves  round  the 
mountain-tops  and  to  descend  into  the  passes  below, 
and  soon  the  beautiful  scene  was  quite  obscured.  They 
reached  their  hotel  and  were  soon  on  their  journey  downward. 
The  day  set  in  cold,  bleak,  wet  and  desolate.  The  rain 
drove  in  upon  them  and  the  wind  howled  among  the 
mountains.  The  travellers  felt  chill  and  weary.  Towards 
the  afternoon  the  rain  ceased  and  the  sun  was  again  shining 
brightly  as  they  drove  through  the  valley  of  Laveran  into  the 
town  of  Lourdes.  Tired  though  they  were  that  evening  the 
two  friends  again  visited  the  Grotto. 
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Next  morning  Lizzie  complained  of  pains  in  her  limbs,  and 
a  feverish  flush  was  in  her  cheek ;  her  lips  were  dry  and 
parched.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  caught  a  severe  chill 
on  the  previous  day.  Contrary  to  May's  advice  she  rose, 
dressed  herself  and  went  down  to  the  Church  for  early  Mass  ; 
but  she  became  so  ill  that  she  had  to  return  in  a  carriage. 
It  happened  fortunately  for  them  that  one  of  their  newly- 
made  friends  was  a  doctor,  and  so  they  consulted  him  at  once. 
Dr.  Pegler,  for  such  was  the  worthy  man's  name,  ordered  the 
patient  at  once  to  her  room,  and  set  to  work  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  zeal  to  minister  to  her  wants.  Her 
sudden  sickness  had  cast  quite  a  gloom  over  the  inmates  of  the 
hotel.  Mrs.  Pegler  and  her  daughter  were  full  of  sympathy 
and  kind  services.  It  was  well  for  May  that  she  had  found 
such  useful  friends,  for  Lizzie's  symptoms  grew  worse  and  the 
next  day  it  was  feared  fever  would  ensue.  She  had  rambled 
much  in  her  speech  during  the  night,  and  had  grown  more 
restless.  Frequently  she  had  kissed  the  little  rosary  ring 
that  she  wore  on  her  left  hand,  and  had  muttered  "  for  ever, 
for  ever."  It  was  a  time  of  intense  anxiety  for  poor  May,  but 
she  bore  up  well.  At  times  she  stole  away  from  the  patient, 
not  to  rest,  but  to  drive  hastily  to  the  Grotto  and  implore  the 
help  of  their  common  Mother,  Mary.  After  the  fourth  day 
the  feverish  signs  left  her,  she  rested  calmly,  and  rapidly  grew 
better.  But  those  few  days  had  wrought  strange  havoc  in  the 
frail  frame  of  the  dark-haired  girl.  The  weather  had  broken 
and  the  nights  became  wet  and  dreary,  and  during  the  day 
rain  fell  at  times,  and  then  the  bright  sun  shone  in  all  its  brill- 
iancy. The  Doctor  proposed  a  change  of  scene,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  May  and  Lizzie  should  accompany  Dr.  Pegler 
and  his  family  to  Biarritz  as  soon  as  arrangements  could 
possibly  be  made. 

The  last  day  at  Lourdes  came.  Lizzie  and  May  rose 
early.  A  night  of  rain  had  given  place  to  a  glorious  morning. 
As  they  looked  from  the  window  of  their  room  towards  the 
Church  a  beautiful  sight  presented  itself.  A  perfect  rain- 
bow stretched  from  beyond  the  rocks  to  the  rising  hills 
beyond  the  river.  The  prismatic  arch  spanned  the  landscape, 
and  under  the  bow  rose  the  white  church  of  our  Lady.  The 
sun  was  shining  through  the  rising  mists.  As  they  gazed 
they  remembered  the  words  of  promise,  **  And  the  bow  shall 
be  in  the  clouds  and  I  shall  see  it,  and  shall  remember  the  ever- 
lasting covenant  that  was  made  between  God  and  every  living 
soul  of  all  flesh  which  is  upon  the  earth."  Surely  Mary  was 
the  real  bow  of  the  Everlasting  Covenant — Mary  whose  tears 
of  sorrow  and  intercession  were  lit  up  with  the  glory  of  the 
Eternal  Sun  of  justice — and  formed  a  rainbow  of  hope  and 
eternal  promise  which  gladdens  the  sad  heart  of  poor  humanity. 
The  two  friends  paid  a  farewell  visit  to   the  church   and 
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Grotto.  Leaning  on  May  and  the  kind  old  Doctor,  folded  in 
wraps  and  shawls,  Lizzie  walked  from  the  carriage  to  our 
Lady's  Shrine.  She  knelt  -on  the  spot,  on  which  Bernadette 
knelt  when  she  saw  the  heavenly  vision.  Her  lips  moved  in 
prayer ;  her  hands  were  stretched  out,  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  statue  above  her.  May  knelt  at  her  side,  forgetful  even 
of  the  sick  girl  beside  her,  so  earnestly  was  she  wrapped  in 
prayer.  "  Grant,"  she  prayed, — "  O  dear  Lord,  through 
Mary's  intercession  my  request.  Grant  the  conversion  of  my 
faithful  servant,  who  has  been  a  mother  to  me. — O  Mary,  pray 
for  her,  and  for  him  who  has  grown  so  very  dear  to  me.  I 
give,  if  necessary,  my  life  for  their  conversion.  Send  me 
sorrow  and  suffering,  if  need  be,  but  bring  him  into  Thy  true 
fold.  Accept,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  O  God,  the  sacrifice  of  my  life 
for  his  conversion.     O,  Mary,  bless  him  here  and  hereafter." 

We  sometimes  pray  and  know  not,  or  rather  think  not,  at 
the  time  of  the  deep  purport  of  our  prayers  and  promises. 
How  literally  they  are  answered  the  future  oftentimes  reveals. 

That  same  evening  Lizzie,  May,  and  the  Doctor's  family 
arrived  at  Biarritz,  and  drove  to  the  snug  little  Hotel  de 
Vieux  Port. 

The  gay  little  town,  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  is 
called  the  Bournemouth  ot  France.  Its  sun-warmed  and 
bracing  air,  tempered  by  the  winds  that  blow  **  on  Biscay's 
sleepless  Bay,"  makes  it  a  favoured  resort  in  the  bleaker 
months  of  the  year.  It  is  an  ambitious  little  place  and 
caters  for  all  the  wants  of  Society.  Its  magnificient  hotels, 
its  English  Club,  its  open  air  music,  its  beautiful  promenades, 
its  gay  caf6s  sumptuous  villas,  and  well-conducted  baths, 
tell  their  own  tale.  A  bright  sky,  a  beautiful  country  and  a 
wondrous  long  advance  of  the  blue  Atlantic  waves  beating  on 
its  rock-bound  coast,  are  attractions  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  make  the  locality  a  favourite  one.  It  has  the  double 
advantage  of  being  a  quiet  and  a  lively  town.  Quietude, 
almost  to  solitariness,  or  the  gay  whirl  of  society,  can  be 
indulged  in  at  will  by  visitors  to  this  charming  spot. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  Lizzie  felt  sufficiently  strong  to 
present  herself  at  the  table  d'hote :  good  Dr.  Pegler  being  of 
opinion  that  a  little  society  would  be  good  for  his  patient. 

As  Lizzie  entered  the  Dining  Saloon,  pale  but  very  beautiful, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  lair  young  friend.  May  Cumberland, 
all  eyes  were  turned  towards  her ;  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
apartment  was  a  tall  red-haird  lady,  who  had  no  sooner  set 
eyes  upon  the  pale-faced  girl,  than  her  lips  quivered,  her  face 
grew  ashy  pale,  and  her  limbs  began  to  tremble  as  though 
she  had  seen  a  vision  from  the  grave.  By  a  violent  effort 
she  overcome  her  emotions  and  repressed  an  exclamation 
which  almost  rose  to  her  lips.  That  Lady  was  the  honour- 
able Laura  Slade. 

To  be  continued. 
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THE    GREAT    DIFFERENCE. 

(Continued  from  page  66. J 

FOR  what  do  we  go  to  Church  ?  We  will  put  aside  all 
bad  reasons,  or  imperfect  reasons.  We  all  have  many 
reasons,  and  not  all  of  them  first-rate,  for  doing  even  our  best 
actions — a  little  vanity,  and  a  trifle  of  curiosity,  and  some- 
thing of  the  force  of  habit ;  the  gold  of  our  good  is  in  the 
ore,  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  earth.  Poor  little  Johnny  can 
hardly  help  finding  it  pleasanter  to  go  to  Church  when  for  a 
wonder  he  is  in  a  new  suit,  or  splendid  for  the  first  time  with 
a  hat :  and  it  is  curious  how  even  pious  Lucy  Beeswing 
finds  it  difficult  to  face  the  frost  on  Winter  Sundays,  but 
enjoys  the  bracing  walk  to  Church  on  the  coldest  Sunday 
in  the  year  when  young  Herbert  Bright  happens  to  be  on  a 
visit.     Human  creatures  are  so  odd  ! 

Then  again  when  the  noted  preacher,  to  hear  whom  all 
London  rushes,  appears  in  the  pulpit  of  the  village  Church,  it 
is  not,  I  suppose,  pure  unmixed  piety  which  attracts  to  the 
Church  from  miles  away  many  a  man  and  woman  who  have 
not  been  seen  within  the  walls  of  Church  or  Chapel  for 
months.  It  may  perchance  be  just  a  dash  of  curiosity 
which  mingles  with  their  worship.  But  enough  of  such 
reasons.  For  what  do  we  go  to  Church  ?  Those  of  us  who 
try  be  in  earnest — and  do  not  wish  to  insult  God  with  mock 
devotion. 

Well !  to  answer  my  own  question. 

Is  it  to  be  instructed  ?  With  you  who  are  not  Catholics  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say — j'^es.  The  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures— and  the  sermon — are  not  these  the  great  points,  Mr. 
Hardbriim  ?  Or  in  good  truth,  and  spite  of  all  your  talk 
about  Scripture,  am  I  not  to  put  the  sermon  first,  the 
important  point  for  which  to  go  to  Church  ;  just  as  in  some 
of  your  Churches  the  pulpit  is  the  prominent  thing  to  which 
all  eyes  must  needs  be  directed — stuck  up  as  if  it  was  an 
Idol  living  in  the  Church  to  be  worshipped. 

Church-going  Englishmen  are  pulpit-worshippers. 

Would  I  have  no  sermon  ?  Certainly  I  would ;  not  to 
instruct  only,  still  less  to  amuse  and  pass  away  the  heavy 
hours  of  Sunday,  but  to  stir  your  will,  and  move  your 
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affections  to  live  your  knowledge  and  do  the  things  you  know. 
Certainly ;  most  useful  are  sermons,  most  powerful  are  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ  read  aloud  in  Church;  but  neither 
sermon  nor  even  Scripture  is  tfu  thing  for  which  we  go  to 
Church. 

To  look  at  lighted  candles  and  smell  incense,  you  suggest, 
Mr.  Hardbrum  !  well !  even  this,  though  you  are  very  w^ide 
of  the  mark,  is  nearer  to  the  true  reason  for  going  than  the 
sermon.  No  Catholics  go  to  look  at  lighted  candles  and 
smell  incense,  but  they  do  go  for  that,  of  which  candles  and 
incense  are  a  little  ornament,  but  are  no  more  the  thing 
itself  than  a  bouquet  and  a  pearl  are  the  young  lady  who 
wears  them. 

What  Mr.  Beaubelle  has  asked  you  to  say  is  quite  right, 
Mrs.  Beaubelle,  and  I  think  we  must  all  agree  with  it.  His 
mother  always  told  him  that  we  went  to  Church  to  pray  to 
God.  Quite  so.  We  go  to  Church  to  worship  God.  But 
even  here  there  is,  I  think,  a  great  difference — tJie  great 
difference  between  you  and  us. 

Beyond  doubt  God  is  the  great  object  of  our  going.  Not 
custom,  not  our  neighbours,  not  instruction,  not  even  reading 
the  Scriptures,  but  God.  Still  there  are  two  ways  of 
approaching  God,  and  to  put  them  briefly  and  roughly 
they  are — ist,  for  our  own  sake;  2nd,  for  His  sake.  The 
first  way  is  yours  ;  the  second  way  is  ours.  Neither  way  is 
wrong ;  nay !  we  use  both  ways  ourselves ;  but  to  keep 
ourselves  to  the  first  way  onl}',  and  to  approach  God  only 
to  get  something  from  Him  is  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
duty  which  creatures  owe  Him.  Yet  not  only  so;  the 
approach  to  Him  is  made  only  or  chiefly  for  blessings  of 
this  world,  and  but  little  for  blessings  of  the  next.  How 
often  do  we  read  of  men  praying  in  danger,  in  shipwreck 
and  the  like,  who  had  never  prayed  before  !  What  they 
ask  is  deliverance  from  shipwreck ;  and  this  is  the  Knglish 
notion  of  approaching  God — as  a  giver  of  temporal  comforts 
and  worldly  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  come  to 
Him.  Good  dinners  and  a  decent  balance  at  the  Banker's ; 
this  is  what  we  go  to  Church  for,  Mr.  Withering  ? 

Let  me  read  you,  as  an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  two 
letters  which  have  come  into  my  hands  in  a  perfectly  honour- 
able way,  and  which  I  shall  violate  na confidence  by  reading, 
written  by  two  boys  at  my  School  in  Leaf  Green. 

St.  Cuthbert's  School, 

Leaf  Green. 
Dear  Mother, 

I  have  been  here  nearly  six  months  and  you  have  not  sent  me 
anything  but  a  pair  of  cuffs,  while  Tommy  Dod  from  Charlton  has 
had  three  parcels ;  please  send  me  a  good  parcel  now  with  a  pork 
pie,  and  some  oranges,  and  a  plum  cake,  and  some  of  the  apples  from 
the  back  garden,  and  a  pair  of  skates  for  the  winter.    They  are  pretty 
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kind  to  me  here,  but  I  do  not  quite  like  all  the  food — I  can't  bear  the 
corned  beef,  they  say  it  comes  from  Zululand,  and  I  dont  quite  know 
what  it  is  made  of:  a  whole  family  was  poisoned  by  it  some  time 
ago,  six  boys  and  a  baby,  I  read  that  in  the  papers  so  it  must  be 
true.    Take  care  of  my  pigeons. 

Your  loving  Son, 

ANGUS    MacTROUBLE. 

P.S. — Please  give  ten  kisses  to  my  puppy,  and  twenty  kisses  to  my 
kitten,  and  a  hundred  to  the  little  pig,  and  take  two  big  kisses  for 
yourself.    Don't  forget  the  parcel. 

The  boys  seem  to  have  been  sitting  side  by  side,  and  to 
have  agreed  upon  making  a  poetical  attempt  on  the  envelope  : 
here  is  Angus  MacTrouble's — 

Run,  postman,  run,  and  take  this  letter ; 
A  parcel  will  come,  and  I  shall  feel  better. 

Our  second  letter  is  from  a  native  of  the  sister  isle,  loving 
and  warm-hearted  probably,  as  is  the  wont  of  Irish  boys. 

St.  Cuthberfs  School, 

Leaf  Green. 
My  dear  Mother, 

It  seems  a  long  time  since  I  came  away  from  home.  I  am  often 
thinking  of  you  and  am  wanting  to  see  you  again.  It  was  very  kind 
of  you  to  send  me  those  cuffs,  but  you  must  have  enough  to  do,  so 
don't  bother  about  any  more.  Uncle  Jack  came  to  see  me  the  other 
day  and  gave  me  5/-,  so  I  bought  some  pictures  for  you  and  Lizzie, 
which  I  send  in  this  letter.  I  am  working  as  hard  as  I  can,  so  as  to 
go  back  and  help  you  and  Liz,  and  then  when  I  am  grown  up  you 
shan't  do  any  work,  but  sit  in  the  chimney-corner  and  smoke  your 
pipe,  if  you  like,  while  Liz  gets  my  meals  ready  when  I  come  home 
from  working.  I  hope  the  kitten  and  puppy  are  all  right ;  take  care 
of  the  pigeons. 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

TERENCE    O'FLYNN. 

And  here  is  Terence's  attempt  at  poetry — 

Run,  postman,  run,  this  note's  important ; 
Don't  stop  and  talk,  because  you  oughtn't. 

You  laugh  at  the  poor  boys,  but  they  are  types  of  our 
different  ways  of  approaching  God.  Angus  is  all  for  self, 
and  has  only  two  kisses  for  his  mother.  Terence  has  not 
indeed  forgotten  self,  and  has  an  eye  to  his  meals ;  but  still 
his  mother  is  first.  And  so  in  worship.  One  worshipper 
thinks  of  self,  one  thinks  of  God.  Your  un-Catholic  worship 
thinks  of  self,  our  Catholic  worship  thinks  of  God. 

We  go  to  Church,  or — to  speak  more  fitly — the  Catholic 
Church  at  the  command  of  Her  Head,  our  dearest  Lord, 
gathers  her  children  together,  jor  His  Father's  worship.  As 
the  Angels  in  Heaven  are  around  Him  to  minister  to  His 
glory,  so  we  collect  in  Church.  As  the  blue  sky  and  the 
fleecy  clouds  are  reflected  in  a  lake,  so  the  worship  of  Heaven 
is  imaged  in  a  Catholic  Church. 
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We  gather  there  not  to  ask  so  much  as  to  worship — to 
express  God*s  Worth — (for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
*  worship  *)  so  far  as  His  poor  creatures  can  express  it ;  to 
delight  in  His  glory  ;  to  increase  His  Honour  ;  to  keep  court 
before  Him  in  a  way  worthy  of  His  Infinite  Majesty.  How 
shall  poor  earthly  creatures  do  this  ? 

But  it  grows  late ;  and  I  shall  weary  you.  Let  me  send 
you  away  to-night  with  this  one  distinct  thought — We  go  to 
Church  to  worship  God. 

(To  be  continued.) 


**FOR   BETTER  NOT  FOR  WORSE." 


CHAPTER  XL 

FRIEND   OR    FOE? 

LEAVING  the  Hotel  de  Vieux  Port,  and  passing  by  the 
old  Port,  the  visitor  at  Biarritz  reaches  a  little  rugged 
grass-covered  rock  which  runs  out  into  the  sea.  Among  the 
trees  that  grow  on  this  quiet  spot,  or  in  some  other 
sheltered  place  near  at  hand,  he  will  find  quiet  and  rest  on 
the  bright  sunny  days  when  the  great  crowd  is  regaling  itself, 
and  *•  all  the  world,"  as  the  French  express  it,  is  enjoying 
itself  in  the  gay  little  town,  or  on  the  noisy  sands  which 
stretch  between  the  grand  hotel  and  the  great  house  built  by 
the  late  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  neighbourhood  of  this 
spot  became  a  favourite  resort  of  our  two  young  friends  May 
and  Lizzie.     There  they  would  sit  for  hours  looking 

'  o'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea ' 

thinking  of  those  who  dwelt  far  beyond,  or  as  some  white 
sail  fluttered  in  the  distance,  dreaming  day-dreams  of  him 
who  was  passing  over  those  mighty  depths  on  his  long 
journey. 

On  the  second  morning  after  their  arrival  they  had  been 
seated  some  time  on  the  spot,  which  afterwards  they  visited 
so  often,  when  they  suddenly  discovered  they  were  not  alone. 
Coming  towards  them  was  a  tall  red-haired  lady,  of  florid 
complexion,  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  She  approached 
them  and  spoke.  Lizzie  started  and  looked  at  her.  The 
lady  was  perfectly  self-possessed. 

"  May  I  be  excused,"  said  the  Honourable  Laura — for  it 
was  no  other — **  for  introducing  myself  to  my  country-women  ? 
I  have  noticed  you  at  the  Table  d'hote  of  the  homely  little 
hotel  where  I  am  staying,  and  have  longed  to  make  your 
acquaintance.     It  is  so  very  refreshing  to  hear  one's  own 
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native  tongue  again,  and  to  be  able  to  speak  it,  after  twisting 
one's  mouth  into  all  manner  of  strange  shapes  by  the  contor- 
tions of  a  foreign  language.  Is  not  this  a  lovely  spot  ?  I  have 
been  strolling  along  the  beautiful  sands  that  stretch  southward 
from  the  town  along  the  Bay,  in  hopes  of  meeting  you.  I 
am  getting  simply  tired,  even  of  this  bright  spot,  for  want  of 
some  one  to  interchange  ideas  with  in  my  own  tongue.  Have 
you  been  long  in  the  South  of  France  ?" 

"  We  arrived  here  two  days  ago,  and  owe  our  visit  to  this 
place  to  the  indisposition  of  my  young  friend,"  said  May. 

**  You  interest  me  much.    Have  you  long  been  ill.  Miss " 

and  Laura  paused. 

**  Lizzie  Mount,"  abruptly  broke  in  the  sick  girl,  looking 
straight  at  her  interrogator.  **  Miss  Cumberland  and  myself 
have  only  just  come  from  Lourdes,  where  we  have  been 
visiting  the  miraculgus  shrine  of  our  Lady.  Unfortunately, 
on  an  excursion  into  th  e  Pyrenees,  I  caught  a  severe  cold, 
which  induced  us  to  come  here  for  the  change  of  air." 

The  Honourable  Laura  broke  out  into  a  rapturous  eulogy 
of  Lourdes  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  after  some  further 
description  of  the  beauties  of  that  part  of  fair  France,  she 
added : — 

**  For  myself,  not  being  a  Catholic,  the  place  had  a  strange 
attraction.  I  had  heard  much  of  it  and  was  anxious  to  see 
it ;  but  I  cannot  understand  what  I  saw  and  heard.  I  heard 
frequently  of  miracles,  but  I  saw  none — at  least  no  cures 
which  could  not  I  think  be  accounted  for  otherwise  than  by 
a  miracle.  But  then,"  she  added  quickly,  seeing  Lizzie's 
face  flush,  **  I  know  nothing  about  these  things,  and  I  am 
very  prejudiced,  and  that  accounts  for  all  my  views." 

Thfe  Honourable  lady  saw  she  was  venturing  on  dangerous 
ground,  and  hastened  to  change  the  subject  by  introducing 
herself  as  Miss  Slade. 

**  I  spend  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in  travelling  about — 
simply  because  I  have  nothing  else  to  do — and  that  sort  of 
life  amuses  me,  and  agrees  with  me  !  Have  you  been  long 
in  the  South  of  France  ?" 

**  Over  three  weeks,"  returned  May. 

**  And  you  have  visited  that  charming  spot,  San  Sauveur  .^" 

"  We  had  only  the  pleasure  of  passing  through  it  on  our  way 
to  Gavarnie." 

**  I  remained  there  myself,  some  little  while  last  year,  and 
was  quite  fascinated  with  the  spot.  Everything  is  so  much 
brighter  than  in  our  own  dingy  country — but  after  all 
England  has  its  bright  spots,  and  London  its  grezlt  and  many 
attractions.     Perhaps  you  reside  in  London  ?" 

**  Not  entirely,"  answered  May,  *' we  have  been  for  some 
time  staying  in  Fernshire." 

**  Fernshire !"  I  remember  some  years  ago  visiting  an  old 
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lady  and  gentleman,  with  some  friends  of  theirs  with  whom 
I  was  staj'ing.  It  was  a  lovely  spot  where  these  good  old 
couple  dwelt.  There  are  some  very  beautiful  estates  in 
that  county.  If  ever  I  settled  in  life  I  think  I  should  like  to 
live  quietly  in  Fernshire.  Perhaps  Miss  Cumberland  intends 
settling  in  life  ?" 

May  blushed  and  shook  her  head. 

"  As  for  myself,"  continued  Lady  Laura,  "  I'm  a  perfect 
Bohemian,  I  care  for  nobody,  and  nobody  cares  for  me. 
I  spend  a  delightful  existence  in  roaming  about  from  place 
to  place." 

The  Honourable  Laura  would  have  continued  the  conver- 
sation but  for  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Pegler  and  his  daughter. 
She  bade  the  young  friends  good  day  and  left  them,  having 
performed  the  task  she  had  set  herself,  and  gained  as  much 
knowledge  as  she  deemed  prudent  for  the  time  being. 

"So  you've  been  entertaining  the  great  ones  of  this  world, 
dears,"  observed  the  Doctor  good  humouredly. 

"  What  do  you  mean.  Doctor  ?"     asked  Lizzie. 

"  Why,  isn't  that  the  Honourable  Miss  Slade,  who  has 
just  leit  you  ?" 

After  a  short  walk  they  returned  to  the  hotel.  When  May 
and  Lizzie  were  alone,  the  former  said  to  her  convalescing 
friend,  **  Why,  Lizzie  dear,  did  you  start  so,  when  the 
Honourable  Miss  Slade  first  spoke  to  us  to-day ;  and  why 
did  you  look  so  hard  at  her?" 

**  Did  I  ?"  returned  Lizzie.  "Well !  I  don't  wonder  at  it, 
for  I  feel  convinced  I  have  heard  that  voice  before  !  I  looked 
at  her,  I  suppose,  to  try  and  recollect  her  features,  but  I 
cannot  recall  them.  Yet  I  feel  sure  I've  met  her  somewhere. 
The  ring  of  the  voice  seems  familiar ;  but  I  cannot 
remember  when  or  where  I  heard  it." 

**  I  do  not  take  to  her  at  all,  darling,"  said  May. 

"No  more  do  I,"  replied  her  friend.  "There  is  something 
which  seems  to  say,  *  Beware  of  that  woman.'  I  dont  know 
why  I  should  have  such  a  foolish  prejudice  against  a  perfect 
stranger,  but  yet  I  cannot  get  over  the  feeling  of  antipathy 
which  seemed  to  possess  me  directly  she  spoke.  I  wish  1 
hadn't  such  strong  first  impressions,  May  dearest,  it  almost 
makes  me  miserable  to  think  about  them." 

"  In  spite  of  ourselves  we  both  seemed  very  reserved  in 
her  presence,"  said  May. 

"  Yes,  somehow  she  seemed  to  drive  one  into  one's  shell, 
didn't  she  ?"  said  Lizzie,  laughing.  "  But  come  !  let's  think 
and  talk  about  something  else  more  pleasant,  for  after  all 
what  has  she  to  do  with  us,  or  we  to  do  with  her ;  except  as 
casual  acquaintances,  who  meet  once  and  part  for  ever. 
Let  us  be  kind  to  her,  she  said  she  had  none  to  care  for  her ; 
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and  perhaps  that  may  account  for  her  strange  and  somewhat 
forward  manner.'* 

"  Ah  !  darling,"  said  May.  **  God  bless  you  ;  you  always 
take  the  kind  view  of  everything." 

**  Isn't  it  best,  dearest  ?"  responded  the  young  friend,  "  and 
it  costs  no  more  than  the  unkind  view  ;  and  doesn't  it  bring 
its  own  reward  ?  1  don't  expect  to  get  a  very  bright  crown 
for  that,  I  assure  you,"  she  added  laughing. 

The  next  day  brought  the  two  friends  very  glad  tidings, 
and  flooded  their  hearts  with  grateful  joy.  Two  letters 
reached  them — or  rather  May — one  from  Father  Ely,  and 
one  from  Mrs.  Kemp.  It  was  the  news  of  her  reception  into 
the  Church.  Father  Ely  said  that  at  length  he  felt  that  the 
hour  of  grace  had  come  for  the  dear  old  soul ;  and  in  spite  of 
**  Harry's  "  protestations  that  she  would  rather  wait,  he  had 
told  her  to  go  to  the  Church  and  that  he  would  come  to  her. 
He  then,  after  being  convinced  that  she  knew  sufficient  of 
the  Catholic  Doctrine,  made  her  commence  her  confession  ; 
after  three  days  she  was  to  come  again,  finish  her  confession, 
get  conditionally  baptized,  and  be  formally  received  into  the 
Church.  She  had  obeyed  in  all  things  with  the  ready 
obedience  of  a  little  child.  **  Harry's  "  letter  was  a  very  long 
one,  giving  a  minute  description  of  all  that  had  taken  place ; 
how  that  going  to  the  good  Father  one  morning  with  a 
message  from  the  letter  received  from  May,  he  had  told  her 
that  the  time  was  come  when  she  must  be  a  Catholic — really 
and  truly — and  not  only  in  sentiment :  how  she  had  begged 
time,  but  that  at  length  she  had  told  Father  Ely  that  *  he 
knew  best,'  and  had  submitted  to  his  wishes.  She  ended  at 
length  by  saying  how  very  happy  she  felt,  and  that  it  seemed 
as  though  she  had  grown  quite  young  again  ;  and  begged 
them  both  to  join  in  thanking  God,  and  His  blessed  Mother, 
for  this  great  mercy. 

May  understood  now  the  truth  of  the  good  Father's  saying 
that  **  all  things  come  round  to  those  who  will  but  pray,  and 
wait  with  patience  :"  and  this  gave  her  renewed  hope  of  the 
conversion  oi  another  who  had  grown  very  dear  to  her. 

Little  or  nothing  occupied  the  thoughts  and  conversation 
of  the  two  friends  but  the  joyful  news  of  the  morning ;  they 
talked  it  over  with  the  good  old  Doctor  and  his  family,  and 
spent  a  fair  portion  of  the  day  in  writing  letters  of  congratula- 
tion to  Father  Ely  and  "  Harry." 

The  afternoon  came,  and  again  they  strolled  out  to  their 
favourite  spot  overlooking  the  beautiful  blue  waters  of 
Biscay's  Bay.  They  found  the  Honourable  Laura  already 
there.  She  was  unremitting  in  her  attentions,  but  did  not 
thrust  herself  too  much  upon  them,  and,  excusing  herself 
after  a  few  words,  left  them  to  enjoy  their  own  society.  It 
may  perhaps  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  Laura  Slade 
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was  so  composed  when  she  first  addressed  herself  to  May 
and  Lizzie.  The  fact  was  that,  with  all  her  strength  of  mind 
and  power  of  will,  it  had  taken  her  some  time  to  nerve 
herself  for  the  interview.  She  had  previously  learnt  at  the 
hotel  who  the  pale-faced  lady  was,  and  the  name  itself  was  a 
new  surprise  to  her,  though  she  more  than  half  suspected  it. 
She  was  determined  to  find  out  all  she  could,  and  the  present 
opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost.  She  was  so  well  versed  in 
hiding  her  feelings  that  she  had  no  fear  of  betraying  herself. 

A  week  soon  passed.  The  bracing  sea  air,  and  the  genial 
sunshine  soon  restored  health  and  vigour  to  Lizzie's  frame. 
Before  the  end  of  a  fortnight  she  was  quite  strong  and  well 
again.  At  length  the  day  drew  nigh  for  their  homeward 
journey.     Laura  Slade  was  more  than  ever  attentive. 

**  I  shall  miss  you  both  very  much  when  you  have  gone; 
but  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again.  I  remain  for  a  time  in  this 
delightful  spot ;  and  after  a  short  visit  to  Paris  must  make 
up  my  mind  where  to  settle  for  the  winter.  My  dear  young 
friend,"  continued  Laura,  addressing  herself  to  Lizzie,  **  I'm 
sorry  I've  no  settled  abode  to  ask  you  to,  but  perhaps  we 
shall  meet  again." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation.  Laura  was 
evidently  trying  to  find  out  where  in  London  the  young 
friends  lived.  They  either  did  not  understand  her  drift, 
or  were  unwilling  to  give  the  desired  information.  She  tried 
again,  but  again  failed. 

**  Will  it  be  long  before  you  return  home,  Miss  Cumber- 
land ?"  she  asked. 

**  We  go  direct  to  Paris,  where  we  remain  a  few  days,  and 
then  we  shall  go  straight  home." 

**  Well,"  said  Laura,  **  I  suppose  I  must  say  good  bye;" 
and  then  she  added,  taking  from  her  finger  a  ring,  and 
offering  it  to  Lizzie,  **  You  remind  me  of  a  happy  past. 
When  I  first  saw  you,  I  felt  interested  in  you.  Please  me  by 
accepting  this  little  memento  of  our  casual  acquaintance,  and 
sometimes  think  kindly  of  Laura  Slade." 

Before  Lizzie  could  finish  her  few  words  of  thanks,  the  red- 
haired  lady  had  left  their  presence.  Lizzie  examined  the 
ring.  It  was  a  plain  band  of  gold,  containing  a  single  pearl 
set  in  rubies. 

With  a  merry  little  laugh  she  put  it  on  her  finger,  saying 
to  May: 

**  There's  the  pearl  of  innocence,  surrounded  by  the  rubies 
of  suffering,  set  in  the  pure  gold  of  true  love  ;"  and  then  she 
added,  **  it's  a  pretty  present ;  but  I  wish  she  hadn't  given  it 
to  me." 

The  two  friends  departed  for  Paris.  That  same  night 
lound  Laura  Slade  pacing  her  room  in  a  fit  of  feverish 
excitement.      The  wily  woman's  better  nature  had  been 
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struggling  all  day  for  the  mastery.  The  innocent  child  had 
almost  overcome  her ;  she  had  felt  herself  powerless  for  evil 
in  her  presence.  The  words  of  that  pale-faced  maiden's 
farewell  still  rung  in  her  ears.  **  How  can  I  thank  you  ? 
good  bye  ;  God  bless  you."  Again  all  the  old,  old  love  of  a 
strong  womanly  nature  came  up  and  pleaded  with  her ;  but 
again  the  purer  emotions  of  her  heart  she  forced  back  and 
stifled.     A  storm  was  raging  in  her  soul. 

**  Fool  that  I  was  !  to  let  that  pale-faced  girl  so  unnerve 
me,'*  she  muttered  to  herself  as  she  paced  to  and  fro. 
**  Would  that  I  had  kept  my  feelings  and  my  gift  to  myself! 
How  I  hate  her.  The  dead  live — but,"  she  added  with  her 
teeth  set,  **  the  living  die  !  What  strange  accident  can  have 
raised  her  to  her  present  state  1  They  must  never  meet ; 
but  if  they  do — what  then  ?  Well,  well,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  think  *  what  then  '  when  they  do  meet.  I  must  think  what 
must  now  be  done,  for  this  meeting  has  altered  all  plans." 

And  she  sat  down  to  think. 

Again  she  rose  and  paced  the  room  ;  then  suddenly  she 
stopped  and  added  half  aloud,  **  Yes,  that  will  do." 

She  calmly  retired  to  rest  and  slept  soundly. 


CHAPTER    Xn. 

ON    THE    WIDE    OCEAN. 

THE  good  ship  **  Kangaroo "  was  making  a  splendid 
voyage,  and  wind  and  weather  favouring,  and  God 
permitting,  her  good  Captain  hoped  to  reach  his  destination 
in  less  time  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  It  was  a  fine 
steamer,  and  had  on  l^oard  a  goodly  number  of  cabin  and 
steerage  passengers. 

Tom  Burke  and  the  white-haired  Doctor  had  become 
great  friends.  From  his  companion  George  Spence  had 
learnt  the  latest  tidings  of  May  and  Lizzie. 

**  It  is  well  for  that  good  child  Lizzie  Mount,"  said  Tom 
one  evening  as  they  paced  the  deck  together,  **  that  so  kind 
a  providence  has  watched  over  her.  You  see,  Doctor,  my 
little  Minnie  has  known  her  so  long,  and  been  so  much  with 
her,  that  I've  got  to  look  upon  them  as  sisters." 

**  Can  you  remember  her  very  long  ago  V  asked  George. 

**  O  yes ;  she  was  quite  a  youngster  when  her  mother  first 
came  to  live  amongst  us.  We  were  all  of  us  very  much 
struck  with  her  at  the  time ;  although  she  wasn't  nine  years 
old  she  was  a  tall  intelligent  child." 

"  And  her  mother  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Mount  was  a  very  reserved  woman.  She  kept  her- 
self very  much  to  herself,   and  mixed  very  little  with  her 
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neighbours.  She  was  always  very  jealous  of  any  attention 
shown  to  the  child  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Minnie,  very 
few  children  ever  visited  her  rooms,  or  were  allowed  with 
Lizzie.  As  for  my  little  Dame,  as  I've  said,  they  were 
always  together.  A  perfect  contrast  they  were  too  ;  Lizzie 
was  always  a  staid  and  thoughtful  child  and  very  cheerful ; 
but  Minnie,  as  long  as  I  can  remember  her,  was  brimful  of 
fun  and  fond  of  playing  practical  jokes  on  everybody.  One 
of  her  practical  jokes  nearly  cost  Lizzie  her  life ;  but  I'll  tell 
5'ou  about  it  sometime  or  other,  for  I  see  someone  is  looking 
for  you.  You're  probably  wanted  again  to  see  Mrs.  At  well's 
little  boy." 

So  it  turned  out.  The  Atwells  were  steerage  passengers, 
who  had  left  the  old  country  to  look  for  better  iortune  in  the 
great  Colony.  They  had  seen  better  days.  Time  was  when 
Bill  Atwell,  as  the)^  called  him  on  board,  was  known  as 
William  Atwell,  Esquire.  He  had  married  young  and  with 
his  wife  had  received  a  very  decent  fortune.  Things  went 
well  with  him  for  a  time  and  then  came  sickness  and  mis- 
fortune ;  at  length  poverty.  He  managed  to  get  a  very 
good  situation,  when  again  his  health  failed  him,  and  then  again 
came  poverty.  The  home  was  broken  up  ;  lever  had  carried 
off  all  their  children — three  girls — except  the  youngest  a 
little  boy,  Willie.  Carry  Atwell  had  borne  up  well  against 
it  all.     And  now  little  Willie  was  sick. 

**  Cheer  up,  William,"  she  would  say  to  her  husband,  **  a 
better  fortune,  maybe,  awaits  us  in  the  new  land.  It  was 
hard  to  part  from  the  land  where  our  little  ones  are  resting ; 
but  their  pure  spirits  will  watch  over  us.  We've  little  Willie 
left,  and  for  his  sake  you  must  cheer  up." 

What  these  poor  unhappy  people  would  have  done  but  for 
the  good  Doctor  is  questionable.  George  was  a  father  and 
friend  to  them.  That  poor  little  sick  child  of  eight  loved 
him  most  tenderly.  When  none  could  quiet,  or  soothe  him, 
one  word  from  his  white-haired  friend  calmed  his  grief,  and 
seemed  to  make  him  forget  his  pain.  For  hours  together 
the  Doctor  would  remain  with  him,  telling  him  the  same  old 
fairy-tales  of  which  the  little  listener  never  tired.  Mrs.  Atwell 
was  a  Catholic,  and  the  boy  had  been  baptised  in  his 
mother's  Faith.  There  was  no  Catholic  Priest  on  board, 
and  so  the  consolation  which  would  have  been  hers  under 
other  circumstances  was  denied  the  poor  woman.  Her 
husband  was  well  disposed  towards  the  Church,  and  it  was 
the  kindness  of  a  Catholic  Priest  that  had  procured  for  them 
the  means  of  emigration.  All  the  little  comforts  and 
nourishments  that  could  be  obtained  on  board  for  the  sick 
boy,  George  willingly  procured  and  payed  for.  In  that 
child's  sufferings  he  seemed  to  forget  his  own.  It  was  a 
strange  sight  to  see  that  quaint  little  figure  sitting  in  the 
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sunshine,  propped  up  on  board,  with  the  Doctor  chatting  to 
him. 

"  Mother  has  been  telling  me  that  when  I  die,  if  I  am  good, 
I  shall  go  to  heaven,  and  see  Jesus  and  His  Mother  Mary, 
and  my  little  sisters  who  are  dead.  Where  is  heaven  ? 
Mother  says  it  is  a  very  big  place,  and  very  beautiful ;  but 
where  is  it  ?  Mother  says  heaven  is  where  God  is  ;  and  that 
all  people  th^re  are  good  and  hiappy  !  But  God  is  everywhere ; 
and  this  isn't  heaven.  Where  is  it ;  is  it  a  long  way  oflf  ? 
Does  the  sun  always  shine  there  ?  And  do  the  birds  sing  ?" 
Such,  and  a  hundred  such  questions  would  the  little  fellow 
ask.  That  little  Catholic  child  with  his  simple  faith  made 
the  Doctor  begin  to  think.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  began  to  think  seriously  about  God.  There  was  some- 
thing exquisitely  touching  and  beautiful  in  that  little  child's 
thoughts.  They  reminded  him  very  much  of  Lizzie.  The 
boy's  earnest  ways ;  his  realization  of  the  unseen  presence 
of  God ;  his  fervent  little  prayers  to  our  Lord  and  our 
Lady,  in  which  he  made  the  Doctor  join — and  George 
did  not  dare  refuse  him  anything — all  this  brought  home 
the  thoughts  of  that  saintly  child  whom  he  had  left  in 
England.  So  George  learnt  the  Our  Father,  and  the  Hail 
Mary  !  And  after  he  had  told  little  Willie  some  pretty  story, 
he  would  "^ask  the  child  to  tell  him  one  in  return.  It  was 
strange  how  the  boy's  thoughts  dwelt  on  sacred  subjects. 
He  narrated  in  his  own  simple  ways  the  Bible  History  Stories 
he  had  learnt  at  school  from  the  good  Nuns.  He  told  how 
God  had  made  our  first  parents  good,  and  put  them  in  a 
beautiful  garden ;  and  how  Eve  had  been  wicked  and  done 
what  she  was  told  not  to  do  ;  how  God  loved  them,  but  had 
to  punish  them  because  He  was  their  Father,  "  and,"  added 
the  child,  "  like  my  father,  when  he  punishes  me,  God  didn't 
punish  them  because  He  didn't  love  them,  but  because  He 
wanted  to  make  them  better — and  they'd  been  naughty — and 
all  the  good  things  He'd  given  them  He  took  away  for  a 
long  time,  and  turned  them  out  of  the  beautiful  garden.  You 
see,"  said  the  child,  "  they  hadn't  any  mother  to  go  to,  to 
ask  her  to  get  their  father  to  forgive  them  at  once,  for  Mary 
wasn't  born  then."  And  then  the  child  would  tell  the  simple 
story  of  the  Incarnation  ;  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour ;  of  the 
Wise  Kings'  journey,  which  was  more  wonderful  than  any 
of  the  stories  that  the  Doctor  could  tell  him. 

*'  And  Jesus  loved  little  children,  and  made  them  well, 
when  they  were  sick  ;  and  He'll  make  me  well  and  strong 
some  day,  if  I'm  good,  won't  He,  Doctor  ?"  asked  little 
Willie. 

George  was  not  theologian  enough  to  answer  the  little 
fellow's  question  ;  he  managed  always  to  turn  the  subject — 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  do  with  children — but  he  always  went 
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out  of  that  child's  presence  a  humbler  man  and  full  of  grave 
thoughts. 

There  wasn't  one  on  board  who  didn't  love  the  white-haired, 
care-worn  Doctor.  Most  of  his  time  he  passed  among  the 
steerage  passengers.  Tom  was  often  with  him.  **  The  good 
Doctor  and  his  jolly  young  friend,"  was  the  expression 
among  those  good-hearted  people,  by  which  they  spoke  of 
them.  And  so  the  days  and  nights  came  and  went ;  and  the 
good  ship  continued  her  rapid  course. 

One  afternoon  the  bright  sun  was  setting  in  a  grand  bank 
of  clouds,  and  red  light  flooded  the  ocean.  Here  and  there 
the  sky  seemed  as  though  on  fire ;  and  the  edges  of  clouds 
shone  like  burnished  gold.  The  whole  heavens  and  ocean 
were  ablaze.  There  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  sea ;  the 
wind  had  dropped  ;  there  was  no  sound  but  the  splashing  of 
the  screw,  and  the  ploughing  of  the  steamer  through  the 
silent  waters. 

"  What  a  grand  sight.  Doctor,"  said  Tom,  calling  his 
friend's  attention  to  the  beautiful  sun-set. 

George  was  lost  in  thought.  Little  Willie  had  been  telling 
him  the  story  of  the  Big  Ship  when  all  the  world  were 
.  drowned,  except  those  whom  God  put  into  it ;  **  but,"  added 
the  child,  **  the  world  won't  be  drowned  again,  but  it  will  be 
all  burnt  up  except  those  who  are  in  God's  Big  Ship  which 
Saint  Peter  will  look  after,  as  he  did  when  he  took  Jesus 
across  the  sea."  It  was  a  very  simple  thing,  and  simply  put 
in  a  child's  way ;  but  that  glorious  sun-set  brought  it  all 
back  to  the  strong  man,  who  had  braved  storm  and  danger 
in  many  ways ;  and  his  soul  was  flooded  with  serious  thought. 
**  Why,  Doctor,"  exclaimed  Tom,  **  you  seem  terribly 
serious  to-night.     What  makes  you  so  thoughtful  ?" 

**  I've  been  thinking  about  little  Willie  At  well  a  good  deal 
lately.  When  I  was  a  boy  of  his  age  my  parents  made 
religion  hateful  to  me,  and  I've  hated  it  ever  since.  I've 
always  looked  upon  it  as  cant  and  nonsense  ;  but  this  poor 
little  child  seems  to  have  no  other  joy  than  thinking  and 
talking  about  religious  subjects  that  he  has  been  taught;  it 
is  his  great  comfort  and  consolation." 

**  Well,  you  see,"  said  Tom  in  his  blunt,  homely  way ; 
**the  child's  a  Catholic,  and  you  were  a  Protestant,  and 
that  makes  all  the  difference.  Our  Faith  is  our  great  joy ; 
the  one  thing  that  makes  us  happy.  See  how  happy  Lizzie 
Mount  is,  and  always  was.  Those  Catholics  who  stick  to 
their  religion  are  always  happy ;  look  at  my  little  Dame 
Minnie." 

"  Or  yourself,"  suggested   George.      "  Well,"  he  added, 
after  a  silence,  **  I  am  beginning  to  learn.     I  suppose  I've 
been  through  the  world  so  far  with  my  eyes  shut." 
They  went  on  talking  about  many  little  incidents  of  the 
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past ;  and  the  evening  closed  upon  them.  The  bright  sun- 
set had  disappeared  ;  the  stars  were  shining  in  an  almost 
cloudless  sky  ;  a  light  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  the  waters 
rippled  gently  around  the  vessel.  They  were  speaking  of 
those  whom  they  had  left  at  home,  when  the  Doctor  said, 
**  talking  of  Lizzie  and  Minnie,  you  said  you'd  tell  me  about 
that  practical  joke  which  your  little  Dame  played,  which 
almost  cost  Lizzie  her  life.     What  was  it  ?" 

**  Our  good  Priest,  Father  Ely,  took  a  lot  of  children  down 
to  the  sea-side  for  an  excursion.  Lizzie  Mount  was  then 
about  twelve  years  old.  We  were  all  enjoying  ourselves, 
and  a  lot  of  us  were  with  the  good  Father  on  a  steep  break- 
water. The  sea  was  very  calm,  but  the  tide  was  in,  and  at 
the  place  where  we  stood  the  water  was  deep.  Lizzie  was 
standing  on  the  edge  looking  over  when  Minnie,  in  fun,  gave 
her  a  little  push  and  frightened  her.  Lizzie  gave  a  shout 
and  sprang  forward  into  the  sea.  I  was  near  Father  Ely, 
and  in  a  moment  off  went  my  boots  and  jacket,  and  I  had  the 
child  landed  in  less  than  no  time.  I  was  always  a  strong 
swimmer  and  never  afraid  of  the  water,'* 

"  You're  a  brave  fellow,  Tom,  and  may  God  bless  you," 
said  George,  grasping  his  friend's  hand. 

*•  That's  just  what  Father  Ely  said  ;  and  I  was  mightily 
proud  of  it,  I  can  tell  you.  When  we  reached  home  Mrs. 
Mount  came  to  see  me,  and  thanked  me  kindly.  *  God 
reward  you,*  she  said,  *  for  your  good  act ;  accept  this  little 
token  of  Lizzie's  mother's  gratitude' ;  and  she  gave  me  a 
small  locket  which " 

He  had  not  time  to  finish  his  sentence.  A  loud  cry  came 
from  the  steerage  passengers,  and  looking  in  that  direction 
they  saw  plainly  the  dreadful  calamity  that  had  happened. 
A  tongue  of  flame  shot  upwards,  in  the  midst  of  a  wreath 
of  dense  smoke.     The  steamer  was  on  fire  ! 

A  scene  of  confusion  occurred  on  board  which  baffles 
description.  There  was  a  stampede  to  the  upper  deck,  and 
a  rush  to  the  far  end  of  the  steamer — as  distant  as  possible 
from  the  conflagration.  The  Captain,  remembering  that  he 
had  among  his  cargo  much  inflammable  substance,  speedily 
lowered  the  boats,  and  the  passengers  were  soon  safely 
transferred  to  them.  The  Doctor  and  Tom  never  lost  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  were  invaluable  in  the  assistarxes  that 
they  rendered.  The  flames  gained  ground  at  every  moment, 
in  spite  of  the  water  that  was  poured  upon  them.  Volumes 
of  smoke  shot  up  as  fresh  portions  caught  fire,  and  the  burn- 
ing decks  fell  in  with  a  crash.  It  was  seen  that  it  was 
useless  to  try  and  save  the  vessel.  What  provisions  could  be 
hastily  gathered  together  were  thrown  into  the  boats,  and 
several  casks  of  water  lowered.  The  fire  spread  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  necessary  to  push  off  the  boats  to  a  distance 
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leaving  one  boat  alongside  to  bring  off  a  few  of  the  crew,  who 
with  the  Captain  the  Doctor  and  Tom,  remained  behind  to 
save  what  they  could  in  the  way  of  provisions,  rugs  and 
clothing. 

The  whole  of  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  was  now  in  flames, 
and  the  heat  and  smoke  became  intolerable.  The  Captain 
gave  the  order  to  man  the  boat,  and  push  off  as  soon  as 
possible.  George  and  Tom  were  just  about  to  descend, 
when  from  one  of  the  boats  separated  from  the  rest  and 
nearest  to  them  they  heard  a  voice  calling ;  it  was  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  At  well.  In  the  glare  of  the  fire  she  recognised  the 
Doctor.  She  had  looked  among  her  companions  for  her 
husband  and  her  child.  They  were  not  there  !  **  My  boy, 
my  darling  boy  ;  oh  !  Doctor,  save  my  darling  boy." 

George  and  Tom  heard  the  mother's  supplicating  cries, 
and  rapidly  ascended  the  side  of  the  burning  steamer.  In  a 
minute  they  were  lost  to  view. 

"  Good  heavens,"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  **  those  men 
have  gone  to  their  death.  If  the  flames  reach  the  engine 
room  nothing  can  save  them,  or  us.  We  cannot  stay  near  ; 
push  off  a  little ;  steady,  my  men."  The  burning  embers 
were  falling  into  the  boat. 

George  had  penetrated  some  distance  with  Tom  by  his 
side.     The  smoke  almost  suffocated  them. 

**  It  is  no  use,  Tom,"  said  the  Doctor,  **  if  the  boy  has 
been  left  behind  he  is  dead  by  this  time ;  we  cannot  possibly 
get  at  him." 

The  steerage  portion  of  the  steamer  was  burning  like  a 
huge  furnace.  The  sides  of  the  vessel  were  giving  way,  and 
the  sea  was  pouring  in.  It  was  death  from  fire  or  drowning, 
if  they  remained,  for  the  steamer  would  have  dragged  them 
under  with  her.  They  tried  to  return  to  the  ladder,  at  length 
they  reached  it,  but  the  boat  was  gone. 

**  Oflf  with  your  boots  and  coat,  man,"  said  Tom.  **  There's 
no  time  to  lose  ;  she's  sinking  !  Now  then  ;  *  Holy  Mary,'  " 
said  Tom,  crossing  himself. 

** '  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us,' "  exclaimed  the  Doctor, 
almost  unconsciously. 

The  two  friends  plunged  together  into  the  sea  ! 

A  minute  afterwards  there  came  a  hissing  sound.  Steam 
and  smoke  and  sparks  flew  upwards,  and  the  good  ship 
**  Kangaroo  "  had  gone  down  into  the  vast  deep. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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Life  by  Land  and  Sea;  or  Sketches  in  Natural  History. 


BY     MRS.     LANE-CLARKE. 

Author  of  "  Objects  for  the  Microscope ;"  "  Common  Sea-weeds  of  the  Channel  Islands  ;" 

"  Folk  Lore  of  Guernsey,"  Etc.,  Etc. 

The  Bee  is  small  among  the  fowls 
Yet  doth  its  fruit  pass  in  Sweetness. 

Ecclus.  xi.  3. 

I  SAID  that  in  the  month  of  May  I  would  write  the  life 
of  a  Bee — as  in  April  I  wrote  the  life  of  a  flower.  To 
do  this  worthily  I  should  write  a  book,  and  not  a  chapter  in 
a  Magazine.  As  I  lie  on  my  couch  at  my  pleasant  East 
window,  a  myriad  of  voices  are  chaunting  to  me  in  varied 
tones  the  story  of  their  lives,  for  close  beside  me  is  a  square 
brown  box,  the  sides  of  which  are  doors  opening  as  I  will ; 
and  lo !  they  are  gates  of  glass  revealing  the  city  of  from 
20,000  to  60,000  inhabitants — a  Queendom  of  obedient  and 
industrious  subjects  ;  the  most  perfect  order  reigns ;  there  is 
no  contention  or  idleness.  The  Almighty  created  the  fowls 
of  the  air  and  the  Bee  is  one  of  them,  and  He  gave  wisdom 
to  Adam  as  the  head  of  all  creatures  in  this  world,  so  that  he 
named  them  rightly ;  the  Bee  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is  called 
**  Deborah,"  she  who  speaks.  Many  a  lesson  might  we  learn  if 
the  ear  would  hear,  the  eye  see,  and  the  heart  be  teachable. 
I  will  tell  you  as  much  as  I  can  of  the  life  of  my  own  Bees. 

One  day  last  year,  in  the  last  week  of  May,  from  a  common 
straw  hive  in  my  garden  there  arose  a  great  cloud  of  Bees 
hurrying  from  the  hive  in  great  confusion  and  with  loud 
voices  proclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  a  new  Queen  ;  we  call 
this  **  a  swarm,"  and  it  soon  condensed  in  a  great  mass  of 
Bees  hanging  on  the  branch  of  an  apple  tree,  from  which  I 
shook  them  into  this  square  box  previously  sweetened  with 
honey  and  some  sprigs  of  balm.  Left  quietly  on  the  ground 
until  the  sunset,  it  was  easily  moved  into  my  room  and 
arranged  at  my  window,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  my  Bee 
city  could  freely  pass  to  and  fro  by  a  hole  bored  in  the 
window  sill  without  entering  my  bed-room.  By  opening  the 
doors  I  could  see  all  that  went  on. 

A  Bee  city  contains  three  kinds  of  Bees ;  a  Queen,  or 
female  Bee,  the  business  of  whose  life  it  is  to  lay  eggs  :  she 
is  a  long-bodied  and  short-winged  Bee,  for  she  needs  not  to 
fly  out  of  the  hive  but  once  or  twice  in  all  her  life,  and  never 
gads  about.  There  are  large  lumbering  Bees,  about  2,000  in 
each  city,  who  are  the  Drones,  or  male  Bees,  and  do  not 
work  but  on  one  or  two  days  in  their  lives,  and  are  fed  and 
housed  by  the  small  busy  brown  Bees  of  which  there  may  be 
20,000  or  more,  the  Bee  you  see  in  gardens  peeping  into  the 
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flowers,  and  rifling  the  blossoms  of  the  honey  and  the  pollen, 
flying  back  to  the  hive  with  baskets  full  of  Bee  bread  and 
store  of  honey  in  honey  bags  for  the  food  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  and  of  the  baby-Bees  in  their  cells. 

But  now  let  us  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  first  day's 
occupation  of  a  new  hive.  Early  in  the  morning  they  had 
already  settled  to  their  work.  Some  flew  off"  to  work  at  a 
bed  ot  Wall  Flowers  and  Brompton  Stock ;  some  ran  about 
the  hive  to  see  that  there  were  no  holes  or  cracks  in  its  walls, 
in  which  case  a  detachment  of  Bees  were  sent  to  the  Horse 
Chesnut  trees  at  the  bottom  of  Candie  Hill,  and  to  the 
Poplar  trees,  to  gather  a  sticky  gum  called  Propolis^  with 
which  they  cemented  every  crack  and  crannie  ;  the  greatest 
number  clustered  from  the  top  of  the  hive,  clinging  to  each 
other  by  the  legs — the  two  fore  legs  of  one  Bee  hooked  on  to 
the  hind  legs  of  the  Bee  above  it. 

Now  whilst  they  are  hanging  thus  for  about  twenty-four 
hours  quite  still,  I  will  describe  to  you  the  bodily  structure 
of  a  Bee. 

It  is  an  insect — in-secta,  that  is,  in  parts,  three  parts  ;  the 
head,  the  thorax  which  supports  the  wings  and  legs,  and  the 
tail  or  abdomen  which  has  organs  for  breathing  and  diges- 
tion. 

The  head  has  two  compound  eyes ;  each  of  these  has  three 
thousand  five  hundred  perfect  eyes,  or  compound  lens,  each  of 
which  has  a  nerve  radiating  from  the  brain  of  the  bee,  and  so 
constructed  that  our  highest  attainment  in  making  a  chromatic 
lens  lor  our  microscopes  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  beautiful 
conceptions  of  the  Almighty  Creator. 

The  tongue  of  the  honey  bee  is  a  long  flexible  tube  of  forty 
joints  with  a  sheath  to  protect  it ;  a  pair  of  feelers  or  palpi  to 
test  the  food  it  takes,  and  a  pair  of  toothed  strong  jaws, 
called  maxillae,  with  which  to  do  various  work. 

The  jointed  tail  has  on  each  joint  two  breathing  organs — 
exquisitely  beautiful  as  prepared  for  the  microscope — and  the 
leg  of  the  worker  Bee  is  specially  adapted  for  its  work. 
Inside  the  hind-leg  are  ten  rows  of  hair,  each  row  has 
twenty-one  stiff  hairs,  by  which  it  rolls  the  pollen  into  a  ball 
and  sticks  it  outside  the  thigh  in  a  hollow  called  **  the  basket.*' 

Now  we  shall  go  back  to  the  hanging  Bee  who  has  two 
stomachs,  and  eight  little  wax  pockets,  from  which  appear 
eight  scales  of  wax  secreted  there  during  the  time  of  her 
repose.  The  food  a  Bee  eats  into  her  true  stomach  turns  to 
wax  under  these  scales,  but  the  honey  she  sips  in  flowers  is 
passed  into  a  second  stomach,  and  first  feeds  Her  Majesty, 
and  then  is  deposited  and  sealed  up  in  store  cells  for  future 
use  for  the  whole  community. 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  know  the  anatom}'  of  the  Bee  if  we 
wish  to  understand  its  work.     See  now,   a  Bee  leaves  the 
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cluster  and  runs  about  and  shakes  herself,  picks  with  her 
fore-legs  a  scale  of  wax  from  the  pocket  under  the  abdomen, 
and  holding  it  in  her  claws  she  bites  it  with  her  toothed  jaws, 
moistens  it,  pulls  it  out  like  a  ribbon  and  fastens  it  to  the 
ceiling  and  empties  all  her  pockets  leaving  a  soft  lump  of  wax, 
and  flies  away  out  into  the  garden  for  more  material.  As 
soon  as  she  is  gone  another  Bee  comes  and  does  the  same 
until  a  large  soft  lump  is  ready  for  workers  of  another  class. 
The  nursing  Bees,  twenty  at  a  time,  will  fashion  this  lump 
into  a  cell,  wherein  the  Queen  will  lay  an  egg,  I  need  not 
describe  a  comb  of  cells,  but  thousands  are  made  ready 
within  a  week,  and  the  Queen  lays  about  200  eggs  a  day  for 
six  weeks  which  will  all  turn  into  working  Bees  ;  then  she 
lays  in  larger  cells  larger  eggs  which  will  become  Drones  or 
Male  bees.  These  eggs  in  three  days  hatch  into  little  white 
maggots,  or  larvae,  and  then  the  work  of  nursing  begins;  the 
Nurses  feed  the  maggot  with  a  mixture  of  honey  and  pollen, 
always  keeping  the  cell  full,  and  the  wee  maggot  grows  so  fat, 
it  quite  fills  the  cell  at  last.  Then  the  Nurse  knows  it  must 
go  to  sleep  and  seals  up  the  cell,  leaving  only  a  tiny  hole  in 
the  centre.  The  larva  now  spins,  with  two  silken  threads 
which  it  secretes,  a  soft  white  film  which  wraps  it  round,  and 
it  turns  into  a  pupa  or  grub  without  apparent  lorm  or  motion, 
but  all  the  while  during  twenty-one  days  the  perfect  bee  is 
forming  and  able  to  bite  a  hole  in  its  covering  and  scramble 
out  a  young,  greyish,  soft  Bee.  Then  come  the  Nurses  to  it, 
stroke  its  wings  and  feed  it ;  for  twenty-four  hours  they  pet 
it,  and  nourish  it  with  bee  bread,  then  lead  it  to  the  gate  of 
the  city,  and  Instinct,  the  whisper  ol  the  Almighty  Creator, 
teaches  the  life-lesson  it  has  to  learn. 

Meantime  a  new  and  quite  different  cell  is  being  made  at 
the  edge  of  the  comb.  This  is  for  a  Royal  Princess,  here- 
after to  be  a  Queen  ;  it  is  rather  like  a  thimble,  and  every 
three  days  the  Queen  stops  in  her  laying  of  drone  eggs,  and 
puts  an  egg  into  these  cells.  Now  the  Nursing  Bees  give 
quite  different  food  to  the  royal  maggot,  a  future  princess ; 
they  make  a  sweet  pungent  jelly  and  tend  it  most  carefully  ; 
the  food  determines  the  size  and  the  sex  of  the  larva,  and 
when  full-grown  the  cell  is  closed  for  sixteen  days  when  the 
royal  child  begins  to  eat  her  way  out. 

This  brings  us  to  the  swarming  time,  when,  as  there  can 
never  be  two  Queens  in  one  city,  the  old  Queen  goes  off 
with  half  her  subjects,  leaving  the  young  Queen  to  reign 
over  the  city  in  peace. 

I  am  obliged  to  end  abruptly,  for  the  space  allowed  to  me 
is  filled,  and  I  must  conclude  the  life  of  a  Bee  in  another 
number  of  this  Magazine  with  some  curious  incidents  in  my 
city,  and  anecdotes  of  Bee  instinct.  On  the  gate  of  my  city 
is  written  these  words  'from  La  Vie  Devote  de  St,  Francois  de 
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Sales,  lay  them  to  heart  reader,  and  your  life  will  be  the 
better  and  the  happier. 

"  Comme  les  abeilles  ne  demMeut  autre  chose 
"  qne  le  miel  avec  leur  petite  boachette.  ainsi 
"  que  votre  langue  soit  toujours  emmeill^  de 
"  Tamour  de  Dieu  et  de  la  douce  charite." 

TRANSLATION. 

Even  as  the  Honey  Bee  gives  forth  nothing 

but  sweetness  from  its  little  mouth ; 

So  let  your  tongue  be  ever  giving 

forth  sweet  words  of  Love  to  God  and  man.  L.L.C. 


SAINT  GEORGE. 

IF  God  showed  great  and  wondrous  signs  by  the  hand  ot 
his  faithful  servant  George,  this  should  in  no  way 
surprise  us.  Grandeur  of  miracles  and  great  conversions  our 
Lord  had  promised  to  His  faithful  followers.  In  the  first 
ages  of  the  church  miracles  were  great  and  frequent.  It  was 
but  the  necessary  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  Christ,  "Amen, 
I  say  to  you,  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  the  works  that  I  do,  he 
also  shall  do,  and  greater  than  these  shall  he  do.*'  Again 
*'and  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe:  In  My  name 
they  shall  cast  out  devils,  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues : 
they  shall  take  up  serpents:  and  if  they  shall  drink  any 
deadly  thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them :  and  they  shall  lay  their 
hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover.'* 

When  St.  George  rose  up  in  the  Senate  House,  he  did  so, 
say  his  Acts,  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  in  a  clear 
voice  spoke  in  this  sort.  "Most  victorious  Emperor,  and 
noble  senators  ;  once  renowned  for  your  clemency  and  justice, 
how  long  will  you  rage  against  the  Christians  ?  why  do  you 
change  your  just  laws  ?  why  deal  so  harshly  with  men,  just, 
holy  virtuous  and  worthy  of  all  veneration  ?  Why  persecute 
the  innocent  ?  why  endeavour  to  force  them  back  into  a 
religion  which  they  have  found  to  be  false  ?  your  idols  are  no 
gods !  I  repeat  it  they  are  no  gods  1  why  deceive  yourselves, 
why  let  this  error  blind  you  ?  Christ  is  the  only  God  !  He 
alone  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.  By  Him  were  all 
things  made,  and  by  His  Holy  Spirit  are  all  things  governed 
and  preserved  I  therefore  eithtr  acknowledge  the  true  religion 
yourselves,  or  at  least  cease  in  your  madness  from  persecuting 
those  who  do  acknowledge  the  truth !" 

Astonished  at  these  words,  speechless,  the  whole  assembly 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  Emperor.  Almost  choking 
with  anger  the  Emperor  signed  to  his  favourite  Magnentius 
the  Consul,  to  answer  George.      He  called  the  holy  Saint 
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nearer  to  him  and  said  **who  hath  authorized  you  to  use 
such  bold  and  audacious  language  ?"  George  answered,  "  the 
truth."  What  is  the  truth  ?  asked  Magnentius.  George 
replied  **  Christ,  whom  you  persecute."  **  Then  you  also  are 
a  Christian  ?"  said  the  Consul.  "I  am  a  servant  of  Christ," 
answered  George,  "  and  would  bear  witness  of  the  truth  even 
in  this  assembly,  putting  my  whole  trust  in  Him.'*  Upon 
this  a  great  murmur  arose  among  all  the  spectators.  Some 
said  one  thing,  some  another,  so  great  was  the  tumult.  The 
Emperor,  having  commanded  silence,  fixed  his  eyes  on  George 
whom  he  well  knew,  and  thus  addressed  him.  **I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  madness  can  have  induced  thee  to  act  thus,  seeing 
what  I  have  already  done  for  thee.  For  I,  knowing  thee  to 
be  of  noble  blood,  and  seeing  thy  valour  and  other  good 
qualities,  have  honoured  thee  with  my  friendship  and  advan- 
ced thee  in  the  army,  and  had  intended  to  have  bestowed  on 
thee  still  greater  favours.  But  your  conduct  has  altered  the 
state  of  things.  As  a  father  1  counsel  thee,  as  thy  Lord 
I  command  thee,  throw  not  away  the  honours  of  youth, 
destroy  not  the  flower  of  manhood  by  your  folly.  Forsake 
your  wicked  opinions,  and  adore  the  immortal  gods.  If  thou 
wilt  not,  thou  shalt  lose  all  that  thou  hast  gained,  and  thy  life 
withal!" 

George  answered :  "Would  to  God,  O  Emperor,  that  thou 
would'st  take  counsel  of  thy  good  and  faithful  servant,  and 
forsake  thy  false  gods  and  worship  Jesus  Christ  the  true  and 
living  God,  who  can  alone  bring  safety  to  thy  Empire  and 
salvation  to  thy  soul.  All  below  is  transitory  and  fleeting ; 
but  He  will  give  you  an  everlasting  and  immortal  kingdom. 
As  for  me,  I  account  earthly  riches  of  no  avail,  and  none  shall 
shake  my  confidence  in  God,  no  torture  that  thou  can'st  devise 
can  hurt  my  soul,  it  has  no  fear  of  death;  for  death  will  not 
deprive  me  of  my  only  good." 

The  Emperor,  enraged,  ordered  George  to  be  carried  oflf  to 
prison,  and  to  be  beaten  out  of  his  presence  with  spears. 
The  holy  martyr  endured  all  with  patience,  rejoicing  that  he 
was  found  worthy  to  suffer  for  Jesus  Christ. 

He  was  taken  to  prison,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  a  great 
stone  placed  on  his  chest  so  that  he  could  not  move.  Al- 
though this  did  not  cause  death,  the  torture  that  it  inflicted 
was  immense.  The  soldier  of  Christ  remained  thus  till  the 
next  day  and  then  was  again  presented  to  the  Emperor,  who 
seeing  him  worn  by  his  sufferings  said  to  him — **  Well,  hast 
thou  yet  found  thy  wits,  hast  thou  thought  better  of  the 
promises  I  made  thee  yesterday  ?  There  is  nothing  like  a  little 
torture  to  bring  fools  to  their  senses."  **Think  not,"  said  the 
holy  athlete,  **  that  such  trifling  pains  as  those  already 
inflicted  will  shake  my  constancy.     I  will  endure  whatever 
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thou  mayest  inflict — great  as  the  tortures  may  be — with  the 
assistance  of  Him  Who  did  suffer  so  much  for  me." 

The  Emperor  needed  no  incitement.  He  wished  to  make 
an  example  of  St.  George  and  so  prevent  others  irom  follow- 
ing his  example. 

{To  be  continued,) 


"BOTANY    WITHOUT    LONG    NAMES," 

(Continued.) 

THE  cr^me  de  la  cr&me  of  the  former  paper  under  this  title 
may  be  more  clearly  and  easily  gathered  from  the 
Table  now  given ;  in  which  also,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
correspondent,  we  give  the  names  *  of  the  eight  Sub-Classes 
of  all  Botany.  No  one  possessing  even  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  "  parts  of  a  flower  " — even  less  than  that 
contained  in  our  former  article — could  find  any  difficulty  in 
answering  "yes"  or  "no"  to  the  two,  three,  or  four  simple 
questions,  given  in  the  accompanying  bracket-table,  which  are 
all  that  is  required  to  trace  any  plant  whatever  to  its  place  in 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Try,  and  you  will  see.  We  will 
run  through  eight  examples  in  illustration  of  each  of  the 
possible  cases ;  follow  each  instance  on  the  Table,  beginning 
with  the  left-hand  bracket,  and  proceeding  towards  the  right, 
you  will  see  how  easily  any  plant  on  the  globe  may  be  referred 
to  one  or  other  of  our  eight  Sub-Classes,  and  how  much  you 
learn  about  any  plant,  however  unknown  before,  by  so  simple 
a  process. 

I. — Take  a  Buttercup,  a  Poppy,  or  a  Violet.  Each  of 
these,  has  (see  ist  bracket)  stamens  andpistil,  i.e.  true  "flowers," 
and  belongs  therefore  to  the  upper  half  of  the  first  bracket, 
Sub-Kingdom  A,  or  "  Flowering  Plants."  The  (ii)  leaves 
are  distinctly  branched- veined,  therefore   it  belongs  to  the 

*The  reason  we  left  out  these  names  before  was  to  be  true  to  our 
promise  not  to  frighten  beginners  with  long  names.  Thus  we  only  used 
three  technical  terms  in  all,  and  these  were  words  of  only  three  syllables : 
the  addition  of  eight  more,  some  of  them  being  words  of  five  syllables, 
was  just  what  we  thought — perhaps  wrongly — might  be  avoided,  at  least 
till  a  real  interest  in  the  science  had  been  aroused ;  especially  iif  instead 
of  names,  numbers,  as  labels,  were  used  and  a  pictorial  chart  to  aid  the 
memory  and  fix  the  system  in  the  imagination. 

As  for  "  the  next  stage  "  in  advance,  there  are  so  many  excellent  courses 
of  Botany  that  till  "  E.  L's."  friendly  critique  appeared  we  only  intended 
to  give  a  single  paper  as  an  introduction  in  the  strictest  sense ;  simply  to 
awaken  interest,  and  to  remove  an  obstacle,  which  seemed  unnecessarily 
to  scare  many  a  would-be  Botanist  from  entering  this  most  beautiful  store- 
house of  the  treasures  of  nature  and  the  delights  of  science.  We  have 
however  to  thank  "  E.  L."  for  a  particularly  clear  explanation  of  the 
longer  names,  and  also  of  the  distinction  of  the  first  three  Sub-Classes ; 
the  latter  we  have  adopted  in  the  present  article,  as  being  rather  more 
simply  expressed  than  the  same  distinctions  were  in  our  former  paper. 
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upper  half  of  the  bracket  again,  labelled  Class  I, "  Exogens."* 
(iii)  Petals  and  sepals  are  both  present — upper  half  again, 
which  bids  us  look  at  (iv)  the  stamens;  which  do  not  ad- 
here to  the  corolla,  for  we  can  pull  the  petals  oflf 
without  the  stamens  coming  too ;  nor  yet  to  the  calyx,  for 
we  can  likewise  pull  off  the  sepals  without  disturbing  them ; 
therefore  they  adhere  to  neither  corolla  nor  calyx,  and  we  have 
reached  a  **  terminus  "  without  much  difficulty — yet  there  is 
no  harder  case  in  all  the  eight ! —  and  have  proved  our  plant 
to  belong  to  the  ist  Sub- Class  of  Exogens,  viz.  "  Thalami- 
florals,"  i.e.  *  free-flowers.'  These  are  so-called  because  the 
stamens,  and  indeed  all  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  do  not 
adhere  to  another  organ ;  but  each  set  of  whorls,  e.g.  the 
stamens,  spring  independently  of  the  others  from  a  common 
receptacle  (thalamus,  bed),  at  the  top  of  the  stalk ;  instead  of 
the  stamens  being  joined  on  to  the  petals,  or  to  the  sepals, 
and  these  last  again  to  the  pistil,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  next 
instances. 

2. — Now  let  us  examine  a  Rose,  or  a  Strawberry  or  Apple- 
blossom.  Each  of  these  (i)  has  stamens  and  pistils,  i.e.  true 
**  flowers,"  in  abundance,  in  this  way  resembling  a  buttercup. 
So  also  (ii)  its  leaves  are  branched-veined,  therefore  which- 
ever of  these  three  you  are  examining  is  an  **  Exogen  ;'* 
further,  (iii)  its  calyx  and  corolla  are  both  present,  as  in  the 
former  case ;  but  when  we  come  to  (iv)  the  fourth  bracket, 
the  stamens  do  not  indeed  adhere  to  the  corolla  ;  for,  as 
before,  we  can  pull  the  petals  off  without  disturbing  the 
stamens ;  but  they  do  adhere  to  the  calyx  (sepals)  and  pistil, 
which  cannot  be  removed  without  removing  the  stamens 
with  them.  Therefore  the  **  terminus"  is  in  this  case  the 
2nd  Sub-Class,  **  Ca/y«-florals."   . 

3. — Next  let  us  put  a  Primrose,  a  Fox-glove,  or  a  Snap- 
dragon, or  any  of  their  relations  through  the  test-table. 
These  have  all,  like  our  former  specimens,  (i)  stamens  and 
pistils,  determining  them  to  be  **  flowering  Plants ;"  (ii) 
branch-veined  leaves,  shewing  them  to  be  **  Exogens  ;'*  and 
also  (iii)  both  calyx  and  corolla ;  but  (iv)  the  stamens  are 
fastened  on  to  the  corolla ;  which  fact  at  once  points  to  the  3rd 
Sub-Class,  **  Cayo//t- florals.*'  This  is  a  very  easy  group  of 
flowers  to  detect  almost  at  a  glance ;  for  the  petals  are 
generally  united  into  a  sort  of  tube,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
pulled  off  one  by  one  without  tearing,  as  in  the  first  two  Sub- 
Classes  ;  indeed  they  are  so  joined  together  that  it  is 
sometimes  called  the  Mono-petalous  Sub- Class,  bec«iuse  the 
corolla  seems  to  be  hardly  more  than  one  tubular  or  bell- 
shaped  petal,   "mono"   being  the  Greek  for  **one."     The 

*For  the  meaning  of  the  three  Class-names,  see  article  in  March  number 
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corolla  therefore  comes  off  all  at  once,  if  you  pull  it,  bringing 
with  it  the  stamens,  which  are  attached  on  the  inside. 

4. — Now  we  will  take  a  plant  which  will  show  the  use  of 
the  first  bracket  which  you  may  have  thought  not  worth 
troubling  about.  You  might  be  inclined  to  put  a  Stinging- 
Nettle,  an  Elm-tree,  or  Fir,  or  Palm-Willow,  into  the  lower 
half  of  the  first  test-bracket,  concluding  that  they  had  **  no 
true  flowers  "  and  therefore  belonged  to  Sub-Kingdom  B. 
But  this  would  be  a  great  mistake.  The  group  of  plants  now 
to  be  considered  have  not  indeed  generally  very  showy  petals, 
sometimes  none  at  all ;  but  they  have  stamens  and  pistil, 
which  produce  true  seed,  and  therefore  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  •  hiddenly-reproduced  *  "  Crypt-o-gams,"  but  to  the  higher 
Sub-Kingdom,  "Flowering  Plants."  (ii)  They  even  belong  to  its 
Upper  Class,  **  Exogens,"  for  they  have  branch-veined  leaves. 
But  (iii)  here  we  leave  our  former  route,  for  petals  and  sepals 
are  not  both  present,  sometimes  neither;  but  generally  a 
nondescript  sort  of  covering  (for  the  most  part  more  like 
sepals  than  petals,  being  small  and  greenish,  but  usually 
called  for  convenience  the  **  peri-anth ;''  peri-^*  round,"  -anth,  the 
"  flower ;")  surrounds  the  stamens  and  pistils,  which  are  the 
true  flowers.  Hence  we  arrive  one  step  sooner  at  our  Terminus, 
4th  Sub-Class  of  Exogens,  viz..  Incompletes;'*  so-called 
because  the  flower-covering  to  be  complete  should  be  double, 
consisting  of  both  calyx  and  corolla ;  but  here  it  is  single, 
consisting  generally  of  s^/>a/s  only,  or  sometimes  it  is  even  absent 
altogether,  leaving  the  **  flowers  "  entirely  bare.  Thus  the 
stinging-nettle  has  two  or  four  greenish  yellow  sepals,  but  no 
petals,  to  protect  its  stamens  and  pistils,  which  grow  in 
yellowish  clusters  at  the  joints  of  the  stem.  The  Hop  has 
larger  and  more  conspicuous  sepals  of  the  same  colour,  as 
may  be  often  seen  by  beer-drinkers.  The  Willow  or  **  Catkin  " 
family  has  hardly  any  perianth,  no  regular  sepals,  but  a  scale 
or  two  generally  at  the  base  of  the  stamens  and  pistils  (which 
are  often  in  different  flowers  or  even  on  distinct  plants.) 

But  we  must  now  (5)  pass  a  Lily,  a  Snowdrop,  an  Iris, 
or  an  Orchid,  through  our  test-brackets.  These  and  kindred 
plants  have  all  (i)  stamens  and  pistils  ;  but  (ii)  though  a 
careless  person  might  confuse  them  with  the  last  Sub-Class, 
Incompletes,  which  they  resemble  in  having  only  a  single  flower- 
covering  (hence  called  by  the  same  term,  a  **  peri-anth,")  or 
even  none  at  all  though  generally  it  is  present  and  more 
showy; — yet  they  are  completely  separated  from  the  4th 
Sub-Class  before  we  pass  the  second  bracket,  for  their  leaves 
are  straight-veined  and  their  whole  structure  determines  them 
to  belong  to  a  different  Class,  viz.,  to  the  "  middle  class," 
Endo-gens.  The  petals  (iii)  are  not  chaffy,  but  coloured, 
like  ordinary  petals,  therefore  the  terminus  is  Sub-Class  5, 
"  Petaloids." 
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6.  Now  take  a  young  ear  of  Wheat,  or  a  stem  of  Grass  from 
a  growing  hay-field  ;  here,  as  in  case  4,  an  unscientific  eye, 
or  a  neglect  of  the  first  bracket,  might  incline  us  to  say  *  these 
must  be  crypt-o-gams,  for  there  are  no  flowers ;'  but  this 
would  be  a  mistake,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  viz., 
thinking  **  flowers  "  to  be  showy  petals,  whereas  really  they 
are  simply  seed -producers,  i.e.,  stamens  and  pistils,  however 
humble  in  appearance.  All  kinds  of  corn  then,  and  grasses,  (i) 
have  true  "flowers  ;"  stamens  which  may  be  seen  on  the  young 
spikes,  and  pistils  ripening  into  seeds  or  **  grains  ;"  (ii)  their 
leaves  are  straight-veined  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lilies  and 
Snowdrops  and  their  relations,  pointing  to  the  second  class 
Endo-gens  ;"  but  (iii)  they  have  indeed  petals,  and  sepals  too, 
of  a  kind,  only  not  coloured  like  ordinary  petals,  but  chaffy 
or  **  Glumacious,"  as  their  Sub-Class  is  called. 

7. — Now  examine  a  Fern  or  piece  of  Moss,  and  (i)  though 
you  may  see  a  sort  of  seed  on  them,  you  will  never  find  any 
seed-producers,  stamens  and  pistils :  hence  we  have  come  at  last 
to  Sub-Kingdom  B,  Crypt-o-gams,  or  *  hiddenly-reproduced  ' 
plants,  constituting  the  **  third  Class  "  or  lowest  orders  of 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  (ii)  Both  Ferns  and  Mosses,  as 
also  Club-mosses  and  Horse-tails,  have  a  distinct  stem  and  leaf; 
these  constitute  the  7th  Sub-Class,  called  '*  Acro-gens,'' 
(point-growers,)  from  their  mode  of  growth  by  additions  to 
the  extremity  only. 

8. — Funguses,  Mushrooms,  Lichens,  and  Seaweeds  have 
also  of  course  (i)  a  sort  of  seed,  but  "  hiddenly  "  produced, 
and  therefore,  as  in  the  last  case,  called  by  a  different  name, 
viz.  "  spores ;"  for  there  are  no  stamens  and  pistils.  More- 
over (ii)  these  humbler  growths  of  the  Vegetable  World  have 
no  distinction  between  stem  and  leaf,  and  constitute  the  8th 
and  last  Sub-Class,  called  "  Thallo-gens,''  from  the  cellular 
mass  (thallus)  of  which  these  lower  Crypt-o-gams  are 
entirely  composed. 

And  now  we  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  a  hope 
that  those  who  have  been  indulgent  enough  to  read  this  poor 
exposition  of  a  beautiful  system,  will  think  it  worth  while  to  fix 
and  retain  in  their  memory  one  or  other  of  the  Tables,  either  that 
given  in  the  March  number,  or  the  still  simpler  key  now 
given  :  let  them  turn  from  the  defective  explanation  to  the 
Plan  itself ;  and  if  they  have  taken  the  trouble  to  notice  the 
principle,  we  are  confident  that  they  will  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  neither  the  writer  nor  reader  have  laboured  in  vain  or 
wasted  their  energies. 


Notice.—**  The  Old  Man's  Gift'*  will  be  continued  in  the 
next  number. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

IN  after  times  this  poor  troubled  mother  would  tell  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  of  the  wonderful  comfort  the  stranger 
was  to  her  in  those  distressing  days  which  followed  on  her 
boy's  death  ;  how  tenderly  her  hands  prepared  the  little  body 
for  its  coffin,  how  she  took  on  herself  all  that  had  to  be  done 
or  thought  of,  and  how  unwearyingly  she  kept  watch  night  and 
day  by  Lewis,  who  was  then  in  the  worst  of  the  fever  crisis. 
Not  till  he  had  given  signs  of  amendment  did  Kate  show 
any  symptom  of  breaking  down,  but  after  the  doctor  had 
uttered  the  good  tidings  **  out  of  danger,"  she  went  out-side 
the  little  cottage  door  for  what  she  termed  a  breath  of  air,  and 
for  the  first  time  thought  about  herself,  and  of  what  this 
heavy  stupor  which  seemed  creeping  over  her  might  mean. 
There  was  no  cowardice  in  the  heart  of  this  girl,  or 
she  would  not  have  so  befriended  these  unknown  people 
whom  all  else  seemed  to  shun ;  but  with  the  certain  convic- 
tion that  the  fever  had  fastened  upon  her  for  its  next  victim 
came  an  equally  sure  conviction  that  she  shrunk  from  what 
she  would  have  declared  herself  only  a  week  before  indiflferent 
to,  even  if  she  did  not  absolutely  desire  it. 

It  was  early  morning  then — early  enough  for  everything  to 
look  gloomy,  and  dark,  and  cold,  as  the  mist  enwrapped  it ; 
but  as  Kate  stood  there  the  light  grew  stronger,  and  all  sorts 
of  lovely  shades  and  tints  began  to  show  themselves  in  the 
sky,  and  tell  that  sun-rise   was  coming. 

To  look  at  her  no  one  would  have  believed  her  capable  of 
thoughts  such  as  those  which  came  surging  into  her  mind  ;  it 
is  so  often  believed  that  poetry,  and  feeling  and  beautiful 
imaginings,  and  high  aspirations,  are  unknown  and 
unintelligible  to  those  who  are  not  in  society's  upper  classes ! 
She  was  thinking  that  her  sin-stained  life  was  pictured  by  the 
grey  gloom  which  hung  over  nature,  so  cold,  so  dark,  so 
hopeless;  and  yet  light  was  coming  to  the  world,  the  sun 
would  presently  clear  away  that  clinging  mist,  and  all  would 
be  bright  and  fair  and  beautiful — yes  to  the  world,  but  not, 
oh !  not  so  might  it  be  lor  her. 

"  Nothing  can  make  me  what  I  was, "  she  murmured, 
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bitterly.  *•  No,  not  if  I  nearly  died  with  sorrow  for  all  the 
wickedness.  They  say  God  will  forgive ;  sometimes  I  half 
believe  it,  and  sometimes  I  can't  believe  it  a  bit,  but  I  know 
for  certain  that  nothing  can  make  me  the  same  Kate  that 
mother  loved  V*  It  was  seldom  even  to  herself  that  she 
whispered  that  word  mother ;  it  made  her  **  foolish,  "  she 
thought.  Now  her  bosom  heaved,  and  her  lips  quivered, 
and  she  turned  away  from  that  brightening  eastern  sky  with 
a  half-passionate,  half-despairing  gesture,  saying  in  her 
heart  **  there  can  be  no  new  day  for  me ;  the  darkness  of  those 
that  have  gone  over  my  head  can't  be  got  rid  of  now  ;  oh  !  I 
wish,  I  wish  I'd  died  before  I  knew  what  sin  was !" 

She  went  in  again  to  the  cottage,  and  mechanically  went 
about  the  little  duties  she  had  made  her  own,  and  in  so  doing 
directed  her  mind  from  those  thoughts  and  to  others  in  which 
self  had  a  very  small  place.  "I'm  going  to  be  ill,"  she  was 
reflecting.  "I've  seen  enough  to  know  what  it  is  that's 
coming  over  me,  and  I  shan't  be  able  to  do  any  more  for 
these  people."  There  was  something  grand  in  poor  Kate 
Lennon  ;  for,  once  convinced  that  she  could  give  no  further 
service — and  it  had  seemed  pleasant  to  have  some  one  depen- 
dent on  her  and  glad  to  have  her  by  ! — her  great  anxiety  was 
to  get  away  before  she  was  incapable,  and  thus  bring  in 
further  sorrow  on  the  worn-out  woman  she  had  aided  so  far. 
"She's  most  dazed  with  trouble,  and  she'll  not  see  that  any- 
thing ails  me,"  Kate  said,  "and  Lewis  will  pull  round  now 
he  has  taken  the  right  turn.  I  must  make  out  as  I  can't  stay, 
and  I'll  get  ofif  to-day,  and  find  some  place  to  creep  into 
where  I  shall  bring  no  harm  to  any  one.  I  used  to  think  as 
any  place'd  do  to  die  in  ;  if  so  be  I've  got  to  die,  I  shouldn't 
find  it  easier  by  being  here,  and  it'd  fret  me  to  think  ot  burd- 
ening those  to  look  after  me  who've  enough  to  do  for  them- 
selves." 

She  had  been  right  in  her  conjecture  that  Mrs.  Lewis  was 
in  no  mood  to  discern  that  she  was  ailing.  "You  must  be 
going,  must  you,  and  to-day  ?"  she  said  mournfully.  "Dear, 
dear,  and  I'd  been  reckoning  on  keeping  you  till  the  master'd 
be  on  his  feet  again.  For  all  I  know,  the  other  children  may 
be  down  next,  and  then  what  a  handful  I  should  have  to  be 
sure.  However  if  you've  made  up  your  mind,  I  can't  say 
a  word  against  it,  and  I  thank  you  kindly  for  what  you've 
done,  though  I  never  thought  you'd  have  left  me  all  of  a 
sudden  at  last." 

"I'd  stop  if  I  could,"  and  there  was  just  a  little  tremor  in 
Kate's  voice  ;  however  great  may  be  our  power  of  devotion, 
the  utter  selfishness  of  those  we  have  served  must  give  a 
passing  pang  1 — "but  I  see  I  must  be  getting  off  this 
morning.     Cheer  up  Mrs.  Lewis  ;  your  husband's  a  strong 
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man,  and  youll  see  him  mend  quicker  than  ever  you'd  sup- 
pose and  I  think  the  other  children  seem  well ;  fever  don't 
lay  hold  of  every  one  in  a  family  you  know.** 

"I  wonder  every  night  if  I  *m  not  going  to  be  the  next," 
said  the  weary,  timid  woman,  and  even  as  Kate  turned  from 
the  gate  she  uttered  another  protest  against  being  left  in  the 
same  breath  that  she  begged  her  friend  to  "  look  in  and  see 
after  them  in  a  day  or  two.'* 

She  was  surprised  rather  at  the  earnest  way  in  which  the 
girl  took  the  request.  **  I'll  come  ;  but  I'm  afraid  it  won't  be 
quite  so  soon,"  she  said.  "And  if  you  don't  see  me;  if  the 
days  and  the  weeks  go  on  till  it  gets  to  months  and  I  never 
come  this  way,  don't  think  and  say  *  She's  clear  forgot  us  * 
for  it  will  only  be  because  I'm — well  because  I  can't  get 
to  you,  do   you  see  ?" 

"  It  would  seem  an  unnatural  thing  to  forget  when  you've 
been  with  us  and  seen  my  poor  Johnnie  die,"  and  here  came 
a  burst  of  tears  **  there's  many  a  time,  God  forgive  me,  when 
I've  thought  them  best  off  as  hadn't  children,  but  I  don't 
know  how  I'm  going  to  live  seeing  one  of  them's  gone." 

Kate  was  looking  dreamily  out  on  the  road  before  her, 
perhaps  working  out  some  problem  in  her  own  mind,  perhaps 
only  longing  to  be  gone  from  this  purposeless  fear  and  com- 
plaining. **  Johnnie  .•*"  she  repeated,  thus  rousing  herself 
she  said,  "  Don't  fret  about  him,  don't.  It's  hard  to  see  him 
go,  hard  for  you  that  are  his  mother,  but  there's  many  a 
mother  would  have  prayed  God  on  her  knees  night  and  day 
that  her  children  might  die  little,  if  only  she'd  known  what 
years  would  bring  them  to  !"  She  did  not  linger  for  one 
more  word,  but  walked  slowly  away  in  the  sunshine ;  away, 
she  had  not  thought  whither ;  meanwhile  Mrs.  Lewis  went 
back  into  the  little  lonely  cottage  where  she  indulged  in  a 
long  fit  of  weeping,  broken  now  and  again  by  the  murmur  **I 
thought  she'd  have  stayed  on  till  my  master  came  round, 
I  did !" 

To  he  continued. 


^'FOR   BETTER  NOT  FOR  WORSE."* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
A  father's  care. 

ST.  Wilfrid's  Mission  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment during  the  absence  of  our  two  friends,  May 
Cumberland  and  Lizzie  Mount,  in  the  south  of  fair  France. 
Not  a  word  however  of  what  was  taking  place  had  been 
communicated  to  them.      Father  Ely  had  given  strict  orders 
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that  they  were  not  to  be  troubled  with  what,  after  all,  might 
prove  to  be  but  a  false  alarm.  The  Ecclesiastical  Superiors 
of  this  good  Priest  had  nominated  him  to  fill  the  vacant  post 
of  Rector  of  a  College  abroad  for  the  training  of  Priests. 
Directly  his  devoted  flock  heard  of  it  they  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  prevent  the  loss  of  one  who  had  become  so 
endeared  to  them.  In  spite  of  all  Father  Ely  could  do, 
deputations  with  memorials  and  petitions  waited  upon  his 
Superiors,  their  prayers  prevailed,  and  the  good  Priest  was 
left  in  charge  of  St.  ^yilfrid's. 

It  had  been  a  period  of  great  anxiety  to  Father  Ely.  He 
was  devoted  to  his  work  and  loved  his  flock  with  a  father's 
tenderness.  Every  energy  of  his  nature  he  gave  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Mission  confided  to  him.  He  had  prayed  to  live 
and  die  in  the  midst  of  his  children  ;  nevertheless  remember- 
ing his  promise  to  obey  his  Superiors,  he  saw  in  their 
commands  a  higher  will  than  that  of  man.  He  therefore  left 
himself  entirely  at  their  disposal.  It  was  not  without  great 
thankfulness  that  he  learnt  eventually  that  he  was  to  remain 
at  his  post. 

There  were  great  rejoicings  in  consequence.  Nothing 
would  satisfy  the  people  but  that  a  testimonial  should  be 
presented  to  their  Pastor.  When  a  Priest  works  hard  night 
and  day  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock,  although  he  looks  for  no 
earthly  reward,  yet  untold  consolations  come  to  him,  and  his 
people  delight  in  nothing  better  than  an  opportunity  to 
express  to  him  their  love  and  gratitude.  They  knew  right 
well  that  to  give  Father  Ely  a  purse  of  money  meant  only  to 
give  it  to  the  Church  or  Schools,  for  he  would  have  surely 
spent  every  penny  of  it  on  the  Mission  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  testimonial  took  the  form  of  a  handsome 
chalice,  and  set  of  vestments,  accompanied  with  the  usual 
elaborately  illuminated  address,  setting  forth  their  gratitude 
and  affection  to  their  good  Pastor. 

A  few  days  after  the  return  of  May  and  Lizzie,  a  grand 
meeting  was  called  in  the  Schoolroom,  and  the  testimonial 
presented  in  due  form.  It  was  a  most  touching  sight.  The 
school  was  thronged,  the  greater  portion  of  those  present 
being  men.  As  the  good  Father  entered  the  room,  they 
cheered  him  again  and  again  most  lustil}'.  The  members  of 
his  loved  Confraternity,  the  men  of  the  Holy  Family,  and 
the  young  men  and  youths  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Aloysius,  had 
mustered  in  full  strength  ;  badges  and  medals  were  worn, 
and  holiday  attire  put  on.  In  addition  to  the  great  general 
testimonial,  each  Confraternity  had  its  own  little  offering  to 
make,  and  its  own  address  to  present  by  its  president.  The 
children  had  already  made  their  congratulatory  address  and 
offerings.  It  was  a  bright  happy  day  for  all.  Never  before  did 
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Father  Ely  and  his  people  understand  how  closely  their 
hearts  were  bound  together ;  for  never  did  they  realize,  till  the 
prospect  of  separation  came,  how  sincerely  they  loved  each 
other.  It  was  therefore  in  the  very  fulness  of  their  hearts 
that  Priest  and  flock  greeted  each  other  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  The  world  cannot  understand  the  love  of  Catholics 
for  their  Pastors,  because  it  knows  nothing  of  the  supernatu- 
ral, and  does  not  believe  in  pure  love  and  disinterested 
affection.  The  good  shepherd  gives  the  energy  of  his  life  for 
his  flock — they  know  him  and  he  knows  them — and  they  trust 
in  him,  and  confide  in  him,  with  a  trust  and  a  confidence 
which  a  carping  and  self-seeking  world  can  neither  realize 
nor  understand. 

None  were  more  full  of  joy  than  Lizzie,  May,  Minnie  and 
the  dear  old  *'  Harry."  They  had  determined  to  celebrate 
the  joyful  occasion  in  a  quiet  little  domestic  way,  and  they 
made  the  good  Priest  promise  to  come  in  on  the  next  after- 
noon and  spend  an  hour  or  so  with  them. 

A  homely  little  tea-party  it  was.  Father  Ely  and  Harry 
re-told  the  history  of  that  good  soul's  conversion.  The  fears 
and  anxieties  resulting  from  the  threatened  removal  were  all 
commented  upon,  little  incidents  of  the  journey  to  Lourdes 
told,  and  thus  the  time  slipped  by  quickly. 

Lizzie  and  May  were  telling  Father  Ely  of  their  adventures 
at  Biarritz.     **  Harry  "  and  Minnie  were  not  present. 

"  And,  Father,"  said  Lizzie,  in  her  laughing  way,  **  I've 
made  a  new  acquaintance  ;  a  lady — a  real  honourable  lady — 
has  taken  quite  a  fancy  to  me.     Hasn't  she.  May  ?" 

**  Ah  !  I'm  afraid,  children,  you  ought  to  have  had  some- 
body to  look  after  you." 

**  And  so  we  had,"  said  May.  **  There  was  dear  old 
Doctor  Pegler  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  I  shall  be  so  glad 
when  they  come  up  to  London,  then  you'll  know  them. 
They  were  such  good  Catholics.  But  Lizzie  was  telling  you 
about  her  new  friend !  I  shall  be  nowhere  soon,  that's 
evident." 

**  She  gave  me  this  beautiful  ring.  We  met  the  lady  at 
Biarritz.  She  was  a  tall  lady  of  rather  pleasing  features — 
about  forty,  I  should  think — dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion  ; 
and  her  hair  was  *  vivid  auburn.'  " 

**  Did  she  tell  you  her  name  ?"  asked  Father  Ely,  his  face 
wearing  a  very  anxious  look  of  enquiry. 

*•  Oh !  yes ;  she  made  no  secret  of  it.  She  seemed  very 
anxious  to  know  all  about  us,  and  spoke  in  a  very  tolerant 
and  patronizing  way  of  Catholics.  We  neither  of  us  took  to 
her  much." 

**  But  you  have  not  told  me  her  name,  dear  child,"  said  the 
Priest,  in  a  slight  tone  of  impatience. 


"  The  Honourable  Laura  Slade,**  said  'Lizzie,  drawing 
herself  up  and  imitating  the  tone  of  voice  and  manner  of  that 
honourable  lady  to  such  perfection,  that  May  went  oflf  into 
a  convulsion  of  laughter,  and  even  the  good  Father,  in  spite 
of  his  surprise,  could  not  help  smiling.  Then  a  look  of 
anxiety  settled  on  his  face,  which  Lizzie  perceived  at  once. 

**  Do  j^ou  know  anything  of  the  lady.  Father  ?"  she  asked 
in  astonishment. 

"  I  have  met  her  once,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  meeting. 
At  that  time  I  thanked  God  that  such  a  woman  had  never 
crossed  my  path.  I  had  hoped  that  our  paths  in  life  would 
prevent  our  being  brought  together  again,  and  that  no 
circumstance  might  happen  which  would  throw  any  of  my 
children  in  her  way.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would 
have  been  better,  in  a  worldly  sense,  that  you  had  never  met 
that  lady  ;  but  Providence  has  ordained  it  otherwise,  and  we 
must  not  doubt  that  you  have  met  for  some  wise  end.  Never- 
theless, take  my  advice,  and  should  you  meet  again,  keep  as 
tar  from  her  influence  as  possible." 

"  You  need  not  fear  that,  for  May  and  I  have  a  very  strong 
feeling  of  antipathy  in  that  quarter.  You  always  told  us  to 
take  care  of  our  antipathies  ;  that  our  sympathies  would 
look  after  themselves." 

"  Yes,  child ;  but  sometimes  first  impressions  are  great 
graces.  If  we  used  our  antipathies  with  caution,  and  taking 
them  only  as  warnings  to  *  be  careful,'  and  acted  in  charity 
and  not  with  haste  or  without  advice,  many  a  sorrowful 
misfortune  would  be  averted." 

**  And  the  ring  which  she  has  given  me ;  should  I  wear  it  ?" 

"  What  did  you  promise  ?"  said  Father  Ely. 

**  Nothing,"  answered  Lizzie  ;  **  she  asked  me  to  accept  it 
as  a  little  remembrance  of  our  short  acquaintance,  and  almost 
before  I  could  answer  she  had  gone  away.  That  was  the 
last  we  saw  of  her." 

**  Keep  it  then,  child ;  but  do  not  wear  it.  And  with 
regard  to  Lady  Slade,  we  will  trouble  ourselves  no  more  :  for 
why  should  we  meet  crosses  half-wa}'.  Whatever  happens 
will  be  for  the  best,  although  we  do  not  see  it  now ;  so  we 
will  leave  ourselves  and  the  future  in  the  hands  of  that  kind 
Providence  which  has  so  well  watched  over  you  both  up  to 
the  present." 

The  good  Priest  then  wished  his  children  good  evening^ 
and  returned  to  his  presbytery.  His  thoughts  were  somewhat 
troubled  as  he  walked  along.  The  appearance  of  this  cunning 
woman  of  the  world  within  the  inner  circle  of  his  own  sphere 
of  existence,  and  her  forced  acquaintance  with  the  child  in 
whose  welfare  he  took  so  lively  an  interest,  greatly  disturbed 
him.     It  was  not  without  an  effort  that  he  put  the  thoughts 
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from  him.     Having  once  done  so,  he  returned  to  his  mission- 
ary work  with  renewed  energy. 

The  next  morning  a  new  surprise  awaited  him.  He  had 
finished  his  breakfast  and,  as  was  his  wont,  he  was  glancing 
over  the  morning  paper.  He  gave  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  this  each  morning,  ieeling  it  his  duty  to  know  at  least 
something  of  what  was  passing  in  the  big  world  around  him. 
His  eyes  caught  a  paragraph  which  he  read  several  times. 
It  was  reported  that  a  telegraphic  message  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  captain  of  some  vessel  to  the  effect  that 
after  passing  a  certain  point  on  his  homeward  journey,  he  had 
observed  in  the  far  distance  what  appeared  to  be  a  ship  on 
fire.  He  had  altered  his  course  and  sailed  in  the  direction  in 
which  he  had  last  seen  the  light,  but  the  only  thing  they  had 
come  across  was  a  life-buoy,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
•*  Kangaroo."  The  night  was  dark  ;  they  had  scanned  the 
ocean  but  no  signs  of  boats  were  visible,  so  they  continued 
their  course.  As  no  news  had  been  received  of  the  steamer 
"  Kangaroo,*'  bound  for  Australia,  carrying  passengers  and 
cargo,  it  was  feared  that  perhaps  that  vessel  had  been  burnt 
and  lost  at  sea. 

The  good  father  carefully  tore  out  the  paragraph,  and  put 
it  away  in  his  desk,  not  wishing  anyone  to  see  it.  He  did 
not  mention  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  to  anyone.  He 
was  too  well  aware  that  after  all  it  might  be  but  an  unfounded 
report.  Knowing  however  that  the  Doctor  and  Tom — his 
old  bey  Tom — were  on  board,  he  felt  very  anxious,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  morning's  work,  he  went  to  the 
chief  city  office  of  the  Company  that  owned  the  **  Kangaroo,*' 
and  asked  for  tidings  of  the  vessel.  There  he  simply  heard 
the  same  news  ;  it  was  feared  that  the  vessel  had  been  burnt, 
but  no  certain  intelligence  had  reached  them.  On  his  return 
he  called  at  the  School ;  the  children  were  at  their  lessons, 
and  Lizzie  and  Minnie  were  busy  at  their  work. 

After  a  few  remarks  on  various  subjects,  he  asked  Minnie 
if  she  had  had  any  message  from  the  sea. 

**  None,"  said  the  little  Dame,  laughing ;  "  none,  Father, 
since  the  last  letter  which  I  showed  you.  But  I'm  sure 
Tom's  all  right.  Our  Lady  will  look  after  him  and  the  good 
Doctor." 

Father  Ely  changed  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  did 
not  even  hint  at  the  news  gathered  from  the  morning  paper. 

He  sat  down  and  gave  an  instruction  to  the  children  on 
"  Omens,  Dreams  and  such  like  Fooleries."  When  he  had 
finished  and  was  about  to  leave,  Lizzie  asked  if  she  might 
say  a  word  to  him. 

**  What  is  it,  my  child  ?"  he  asked,  taking  her  aside. 

"  You  have  just  told  us  that  we  must  not  believe  in  dreams ; 
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but  last  night  I  had  such  a  strange  dream  that  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  tell  you.  It  will  bother  me  if  I  don't.  May  1  tell 
you  r 

**  You  must  not  trouble  about  these  things,  child.  As  it  is 
the  first  time  these  things  have  bothered  you,  perhaps  it  will 
be  best  to  mention  it  and  think  no  more  about  it.*' 

**  1  dreamt  all  night  long  of  my  mother.  She  seemed  sad 
and  in  pain.  I  was  trying  to  comfort  her,  but  she  turned  her 
face  away  from  me,  and  I  got  very  sad.  Then  she  looked 
at  me,  but  the  figure  had  all  at  once  changed,  and  I  was  look- 
ing at  myself !  But  I  seemed  to  have  grown  older  and  looked 
so  sad  in  my  dream,  and  tears  were  in  my  eyes  as  I  looked 
at  myself.  I  thought  how  strange  it  was  that  I  should  see 
an  image  of  myself  which  did  not  seem  to  be  myself.  Then 
I  awoke  crying.  It  was  day- light ;  I  went  to  the  glass  and 
looked,  and  I  was  almost  frightened  for  there  I  saw  the  very 
image  and  the  troubled  look  of  what  I'd  seen  on  myself  in 
my  dream.  Do  people  often  dream  that  they  see  themselves, 
Father?" 

**  You  must  pay  no  heed  to  such  matters,  except  to  pray 
for  the  dead.  I  will  say  Mass,  and  you  must  pray  hard  for 
your  mother's  soul.  Sometimes  these  things  are  indications 
from  the  unseen  world,  that  the  departed  are  in  need  of  our 
prayers.     Good  bye,  dear  child,  and  God  bless  you." 

**  God  bless  you,  Father,"  answered  the  child. 

With  a  blessing  for  all  his  little  ones  the  Priest  returned 
home.  His  mind  was  agitated.  The  re-appearance  of  the 
red-haired  lady — the  startling  news  about  the  vessel — the 
child's  dream — almost  unnerved  him. 

He  sat  down  in  his  easy  chair,  and  took  up  his  breviary. 

**  Thank  God,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  I  am  not  superstitious ; 
if  I  were  I  should  feel  quite  uncomfortable." 

Making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  he  composed  his  thoughts, 
opened  his  Office  Book,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  raised 
himself  to  a  brighter  and  a  happier  land,  and  his  mind  was 
following  the  saints  to  the  home  of  peace,  where  sorrows  and 
troubles  never  come. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN    UNEXPECTED    MEETING. 

WE  have  to  transport  our  gentle  readers  to  the  genteel 
suburb  of  the  great  modem  Babylon.  Within  the 
magic  circle  of  its  Postal  District,  under  the  aristocratic  letter 
W,  lies  the  great  Dutchland  Estate.  His  lordship  in  bronze 
looks  through  his  great  iron  gates  on  **the  gentility  and 
quality,"  that  pass  under  their  shadow.  With  the  big  old 
house,  and  the  noblesse  that  dwell  around,  we  have  nothing  to 
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do;  but  we  pass  along  the  high  road  some  distance,  and 
with  our  faces  westward  turn  to  the  right.  Dutchland  Road 
looks  hot  and  uninviting  on  a  summer's  day ;  there  is  a  great 
sameness  in  the  houses  and  their  floral  decorations,  but  the 
wide  Road  looks  dusty  and  dry  in  spite  of  the  continuous 
eflforts  of  "hydrostatic  vans,"  and  energetic  vestries.  In 
Dutchland  Road  dwell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson. 

If  anyone  wants  to  study  worldliness  among  the  middle- 
classes,  let  him  seek  for  the  objects  of  study  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  Dutchland  Estate.  We  venture  to  predict  that 
there  he  will  find  the  perfection  of  worldliness  reduced  to  a 
science,  and  its  practice  followed  with  all  the  ardour  of  one 
of  the  fine  arts.  Even  among  so-called  religious  people,  the  , 
Sunday  worship  is  often  but  part  of  the  fashion  of  that 
society  which  is  at  best  but  a  bad  imitation  of  polished  un- 
godliness. We  are  far  from  saying  that  there  is  not  much 
goodness,  and  many  real  Christians  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
great  centre  of  middle-class  worldliness,  but  for  the  present 
we  have  but  to  deal  with  those  who  go  with  the  crowd ;  not 
the  vulgar  crowd,  but  the  well-dressed  and  polite  crowd  of 
genteels. 

It  wanted  but  very  little  to  develope  the  innate  worldliness 
of  Effie  Nelson.  Even  in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  a 
Christian  home,  yea!  even  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  a 
Convent  School,  she  had  always  shown  a  taste  for  the 
fashions  and  ways  of  the  world.  Now  that  she  was  her  own 
mistress,  with  a  husband  whose  whole  soul  was  bent  on 
pleasure  and  ease,  with  a  well-furnished  house  and  a  tidy 
little  balance  at  the  Banker's — thanks  to  her  old  father's 
generosity — what  wonder  that  she  should  do  her  best  to 
follow  her  soul's  desire.  On  Sundays,  either  alone  or  with 
her  handsome  spouse,  Effie  rolled  in  her  carriage  to  the 
Benedictine  Church,  where  everything  was  so  grand,  the 
congregation  so  genteel,  the  music  so  exquisite,  and  no 
sermon  intruded  itself  to  disturb  her  conscience.  There  was 
even  luxury  in  her  religious  duties.  It  is  needless  to  observe 
that  the  dinners  at  Dutchland  Road  were  the  *  perfection  of 
dinners,'  and  that  every  little  gathering  of  friends  was 
managed  with  the  utmost  style  and  was  always  pronounced 
a  complete  success.  And  al]  this  was  done  on  ;^30o  a  year, 
and  that  wonderful  little  credit  at  the  Banker's.  Dear  old 
Byrne  said  it  couldn't  last,  and  cautioned  the  young  pair. 
They  had  commenced  in  too  dashing  a  manner.  It  was  all  to 
no  purpose.  Willie  found  it  simply  impossible  to  settle  down 
to  the  hum-drum  of  quiet  life,  as  he  called  it.  There  would 
be  time  enough  later  on.  So  he  did  but  encourage  Effie's 
extravagant  notions  in  living,  fashion  and  dress. 

One  half  the  world  certainly  doesn't  know  how  **  the  other 
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half"  lires,  although  it  guesses  pretty  correctly  that  the 
"other  half"  lives  considerably  above  its  means,  and  that  it 
is  pretty  sure  sooner  or  later  to  come  to  grief.  But  till  it 
does  "  come  to  grief,"  the  other  half  of  the  world  is  petted 
and  made  up  to,  and  for  the  most  part  made  a  rare  fuss  of. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  there  was  no  lack  of  money  with 
the  Nelsons ;  and  they  held  their  own  in  right  good  style. 

One  morning,  not  long  after  the  events  recounted  in  the 
last  chapter,  an  honourable  Lady  presented  herself 
and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Nelson.  Being  informed  that 
he  was  not  at  home,  she  requested  to  see  Mrs.  Nelson,  if 
convenient,  and  sent  up  her  card. 

**  Mrs.  Nelson's  compliments  to  the  Honourable  Miss  Slade, 
and  if  she  will  kindly  not  mind  waiting  she  will  see  her  in  a 
few  minutes,"  was  the  reply. 

The  Honourable  Laura  was  shown  up  to  the  Drawing 
Room. 

How  had  she  come  there  ?  In  this  wise.  We  left  her  last 
peacefully  slumbering  in  Biarritz.  Her  plans  had  been 
formed.  She  followed  May  and  Lizzie  to  Paris,  and  on  to 
London.  They  little  suspected  who  was  in  the  same  train 
with  them.  She  had  preceded  them  by  boat,  and  awaited 
their  arrival.  She  found  out  their  address,  by  telling  the 
cab  man  whom  she  engaged  to  follow  at  a  respectable 
distance  the  vehicle  which  conveyed  them  to  Great  Burley 
Street.  She  had  then  alighted  and  marking  the  house,  and 
noting  the  number,  she  said  to  herself,  "  Number  25, 
Great  Burley  Street,  and  George  said  that  he  lived  in  Bower 
Street.  Too  close ;  too  close.  He  must  not  be  allowed  to 
return  under  any  circumstances  to  this  quarter !"  She  then 
bent  her  steps  to  Bower  Street,  out  of  a  simple  curiosity  to 
find  out  a  little  more  about  the  neighbourhood.  She  passed 
and  repassed  the  house,  and  at  length  ascended  the  steps 
and  knocked.  A  venerable  female  answered  the  door. 
Laura  enquired  for  Dr.  Spence,  but  was  informed  that  he 
had  left  sometime  ago,  and  that  they  did  not  know  his 
address. 

**  Was  there  anyone  of  whom  she  might  enquire  ?" 

She  could  not  say  but  she  would  ask.  Lady  Laura  was 
eventually  informed  where  Mr.  Nelson,  who  had  formely 
shared  the  apartments  with  Dr.  Spence,  was  living  at  that 
time ;  and  that  probably  there  she  might  gain  some  tidings 
of  the  absent  Doctor.  She  consequently  in  due  time  betook 
herself  to  Dutchland  Road. 

Laura  was  not  sorry  that  Mr.  Nelson  was  not  in.  When 
she  found  herself  alone  with  Effie  she  saw  before  her  a 
woman  whom  a  little  flatter}'  would  make  an  easy  tool  in  her 
hands.  The  self- conceited  young  married  lady  was  only  too 
glad  to  number  among  her  friends  and  guests  an  **  Honourable" 
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Miss,  or  Mrs.  She  received  Miss  Slade  with  great  warmth 
and  much  demonstration ;  assured  her  that  her  dear  Willie 
would  only  be  too  happy  to  meet  George's  cousin.  She 
could  give  her  no  definite  information  about  Dr.  Spence  or 
his  whereabouts,  but  was  sure  that  Willie  would  let  her 
know  all  he  could. 

"  Are  you  staj'ing  any  length  of  time  in  London,  Miss  Slade  ;" 
asked  Mrs.  Nelson. 

**  My  movements  are  somewhat  unsettled,  I  confess," 
replied  Laura,  with  a  most  open  frankness  of  manner  which 
charmed  her  hearer,  **  but  by  your  kind  permission  I  will 
call  again.  When  should  I  have  an  opportunity  of  finding 
your  husband  at  home  ?" 

Kffie  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  opportunity,  so  she  said  at 
once. — **  To-morrow  we  have  a  few  friends  to  a  little  family 
dinner.  Will  you  come  and  join  us  ?  You  will  be  sure  then 
to  find  us  all  at  home.'* 

Laura  accepted  the  invitation.  Effie  was  delighted. 
After  many  passing  compliments  and  pleasing  flatteries,  the 
newly-made  acquaintance  departed,  congratulating  herself 
on  her  success. 

**  It  was  indeed  a  happy  thought  which  led  me  to  make 
enquiries  at  George's  old  lodgings,"  she  said  to  herself.  She 
little  dreamt  of  what  it  would  lead  to  on  the  morrow. 

Mrs.  Nelson  had  invited  a  few  friends  to  this  little  dinner, 
and  amongst  them  were  May  and  Lizzie.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  latter  had  ever  been  in  what  is  termed  **  Society." 
She  had  begged  hard  of  May  to  be  let  off,  but  May  was  not 
to  be  disappointed.  Violet  too  urged  her  to  accept  her 
sister's  invitation. 

"  O  !  do  come,  Lizzie,  darling,"  said  May.  "  See  what  a 
pressing  invitation  it  is.  You  have  never  been  to  see  her, 
although  she  has  so  often  asked  you  !  If  you  don't  go,  I 
shan't !" 

That  last  word  settled  the  matter.  To  tell  the  honest 
truth,  Mrs.  Nelson  didn't  really  want  Miss  Mount  ;  and  had 
only  asked  her  out  of  compliment  to  May.  She  would  not 
have  lost  the  friendship  of  Miss  Cumberland  for  a  great  deal. 

Lizzie  consented  to  go,  much  to  May's  and  Vi's  delight  ; 
but  she  insisted  that  she  should  not  be  asked  again. 

When  our  two  young  friends  arrived  at  Dutchland  Road, 
they  found  most  of  the  guests  had  arrived.  Thtre  were  our 
old  friends  Captain  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cummings.  You  see  kind  reader,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
the  Cummings  were  decidedly  vulgar  people,  and  as  such  the 
Nelsons  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  their  company. 
But  they  were  old  friends  of  the  Byrnes.  Moreover  there 
was  another  grave  consideration.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  had  lots 
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of  money,  lived  in  great  style,  gave  gorgeous  parties  and 
superb  dinners,  and  were  well-patronized  by  a  large  and 
admiring  circle  of  acquaintances.  It  was  great  policy  there- 
fore to  keep  in  with  such  people.  Of  course  Ma'  and  Pa' 
Byrne  and  sister  Vi,  were  present,  as  was  also  Mr.  Flopson, 
the  junior  member  of  the  important  firm  in  which  Nelson 
was  engaged  ;  and  whom  we  have  already  introduced  to  our 
readers.  There  was  also  present  Mr.  Fitzjenkyns  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  a  bachelor  who  was  prodigiously  well-to-do, 
and  always  went  down  to  Birdlandshire  for  the  shooting, 
and  was  partner  with  young  Noodle  of  the  Royal  Green 
Guards.  Fitzjenkyns'  name  was  exceedingly  good  on  Change. 
He  was  a  generous-hearted  fellow,  fairly  good  looking  and 
about  forty  years  of  age.  We  are  not  sure  whether  Mrs. 
Nelson  had  not  made  up  her  mind,  as  had  at  least  a  score  of 
other  married  ladies,  young  and  old,  that  her  high  vocation 
was  to  find  a  suitable  wife  for  this  wealthy  commoner.  The 
married  women  of  the  middle- classes  are  wonderful  self- 
sacrificing  and  energetic  in  this  respect.  The  unmarried 
ladies  ought  to  be  indeed  grateful ;  we  doubt  whether  they  are, 
but  then  perhaps  they  are  not  so  unselfish  as  their  married 
friends,  and  don't  know  their  own  interests  so  well.  Yet  they 
are  convinced  they  know  best ;  perchance  they  do ;  we  must 
confess  that  the  question  is  a  puzzle  to  us.  We  remember 
on  one  occasion  meriting  the  just  ire  of  a  good  niater-familias 
who  had  taken  compassion  on  our  loneliness,  and  invited  us 
to  meet  a  few  of  her  friends  at  the  social  board.  We  were 
placed  at  the  left-hand  of  mine  hostess  and  next  to  us  was  a 
young  lady  who  had  been  marked  out  as  a  fitting  companion 
through  life  for  an  elegant  young  gentleman  of  vast  abilities 
and  good  fortune,  and  who  was  of  course  placed  next  to  the 
lady  in  question.  We  saw  at  once  and  so  did  the  young  lady 
through  the  whole  conspiracy.  The  dinner  was  not  a  success 
irom  the  hostess's  point  of  view.  **  Mine  hostess  '*  failed 
in  her  attempt.  The  young  lady  in  question  kept  up  a 
brilliant  conversation  with  the  wrong  party,  and  the  young 
gentleman  of  vast  abilities  and  good  fortune  ate  his  meal  in 
comparative  solitude  and  silence.  We  were  lectured  severely 
afterwards,  and  told  that  we  had  entirely  frustrated  the 
whole  design  which  had  prompted  maier-familias  to  give  her 
little  dinner.  We  could  only  plead  our  youth  and  ignorance 
in  defence  of  our  breach  of  the  etiquette  of  self-constituted 
genteel  society.  We  have  grown  older,  and  we  hope  wiser  ; 
but  we  are  afraid,  that  even  with  our  advanced  age  and 
knowledge,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances  we  should 
do  precisely  what  we  did  some  ten  years  ago ! 

Two  other  persons  were  present  when  our  young  friends 
arrived  ;  to  them  also  they  were  introduced.    Mr.  Pink,  a  son 
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of  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  Pink,  Moneyboy  and  Pink, 
Bankers,  and  his  sister  Miss  Rose  Pink.  Mr.  P.  was  about 
emerging  from  his  teens,  and  Miss  Rose  was  a  year  or  two 
older.  Miss  Rose  was  a  fussy  little  body  with  somewhat 
prominent  front  teeth,  who  talked  much,  and  for  a  young 
lady  of  her  age,  rather  loudly.  Her  brother  was  a  timid 
young  man  with  very  little  to  say  for  himself,  and  who 
generally  agreed  with  what  everybody  said ;  which  was,  no 
doubt,  highly  delightful,  but  sometimes  a  little  confusing, 
especially  for  himself.  His  ordinary  remark  was  **  O  !  yes, 
yes,  decidedly." 

The  introductions  had  only  just  finished  when  the  door 
was  swung  open  and  the  Honourable  Laura  Slade  was 
introduced. 

The  introduction  seemingly  had  the  desired  effect.  All 
were  very  much  surprised.  Eftie  had  meant  it  as  a  surprise, 
so  she  was  quite  gratified.  Fitzjenkyns  adjusted  his  binocu- 
lars and  gazed  at  the  apparition  in  the  highest  fashion  and 
red  hair.  Flopson  was  simply  aghast !  and  poor  young 
Pink  felt  that  he  had  called  at  the  wrong  house.  The 
Captain  was  grandiloquent :  and  Mr.  Cummings  inflated  his 
shirt  front  and  became  verbose.  Old  Byrne  was  delighted, 
and  of  course  the  ladies  were  charmed  to  meet  the  Honourable 
Miss  Slade. 

When  Lizzie  and  Laura  first  gazed  at  each  other  a  look  of 
blank  amazement  was  on  their  faces ;  but  the  woman  of  the 
world  soon  recovered  herself,  and  advancing  towards  May  and 
Lizzie,  with  a  hand  held  out  to  each  she  said, 

"This  is  an  unlooked  for  pleasure!  Of  all  the  world  I 
little  thought  of  meeting  my  two  good  friends  here  to-night ! 
You  are  astonished  to  see  me.  An  unexpected  event  caused 
me  to  hasten  back  to  London,  and  a  wondrous  and  unlooked- 
for  good  fortune  has  brought  me  here  to-night.'* 

During  this  little  speech  Mrs.  Nelson  looked  on  in  utter 
astonishment.     She  then  turned  to  Laura  and  said, 

**  Oh !  I  did  not  know  that  you  knew  Miss  Cumberland 
and  Miss  Mount.  But,  how  very  stupid  of  me  !  of  course  you 
must  be  well-acquainted  with  them,  as  they  are  such 
particular  friends  of  your  cousin,  Dr.  Spence." 

As  Effie  uttered  these  words,  Lizzie  looked  ^eadfastly  into 
Laura*s  face.  It  was  pale  and  somewhat  convulsed ;  the 
eyes  glared  with  a  strange  light — a  look  as  of  intense  hatred 
— then  a  smile  settled  upon  the  mouth,  but  it  was  more  of  a 
sneer  than  a  smile,  and  gave  for  an  instant  a  peculiar  feline 
look  to  the  countenance  of  the  honourable  lady.  All  this  was 
but  the  work  of  an  instant ;  she  looked  again,  and  the  face 
wore  its  old  cold  and  unreadable  expression.  Not  so  May. 
She  turned  white  and  red  by  degrees,  and  shook  from  head 
to  foot,    A  strange  tremor  seemed  to  possess  her ;  she  was 
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quite  unnerved.     An  awful  conflict  was  passing  in  her  mind. 

*'I  am  afraid  Miss  Cumberland  is  not  very  well,*'  said 
Laura,  who  observed  the  change  that  had  come  over  May. 

With  a  great  eflfort  May  recovered  her  self-possession  and 
reassured  her  friends  that  it  was  nothing ;  and  soon  the 
conversation  was  quite  as  lively  and  brisk  as  it  generally  is  in 
an  assembly  waiting  to  be  fed. 

**  I  am  glad  you  know  my  cousin  George,  he  is  a  generous, 
good-hearted  fellow,"  said  Laura,  **  but  an  awful  wanderer. 
He  might  be  King  of  the  Gipsies,  he  has  such  strange  ways. 
He  is  given  too  much  to  sentimental  interest  in  the  lower 
orders.  I  think  he  must  have  spent  a  fortune  on  the  vulgar 
poor.  I  was  with  him  a  short  while  ago,  in  Ireland,  and  he 
was  never  happy  unless  he  was  amongst  them.  And  now  he 
has  run  away  again  all  the  way  to  Australia.  Finding  out 
that  Mr.  Nelson  was  a  very  great  friend  of  George's,  I've 
introduced  myself  that  I  might  learn  a  little  tidings  of  the 
runaway." 

**  No,"  said  Willie,  "  I've  no  tidings  whatever.  I  don't 
even  know  whether  he  knows  of  my  marriage  since  my  return 
from  India.     We've  been  playing  hide-and-seek  together." 

The  bell  rang  for  dinner.  The  guests  descended.  The 
usual  formalities  were  observed,  and  the  repast  proceeded. 
The  Honourable  Laura  was  chatty  and  gracious,  and 
condescended  to  patronize  the  ineffable  Flopson.  Fitzjenkyns 
was  between  Lizzie  and  May,  and  divided  his  attentions 
between  our  young  friends.  May  was  painfully  silent  and 
thoughtful;  she  eat  but  little.  Her  mind  was  ill  at  ease. 
George  had  been  in  Ireland  with  his  cousin ;  she  knew  all 
about  him,  and  he  had  not  even  once  mentioned  her  name  or 
hinted  at  her  existence.  "  But  then,"  she  argued  with  herself, 
**  he  never  speaks  of  his  relatives  or  of  his  own  concerns  ;  why 
should  I  let  this  trouble  me  ?"  Ah !  why  ?  Gentle  reader,  can 
you  guess  ?     Did  fair  May  Cumberland  fear  that  this  woman 

would ,  well !  let  us  say — rob  her  of  the  friendship  of  one 

whom  she  so  greatly  esteemed  ? 

The  dinner  was  over  and  the  gentlemen  rejoined  the  ladies 
in  the  Drawing  Room.  Effie  rattled  oflf  a  few  of  her  favourite 
pieces,  and  sang  a  song  or  two  with  great  applause,  others 
followed  with  more  or  less  success.  Miss  Rose  Pink  sang 
some  difficult  music  in  a  very  weak  and  strained  manner. 
Lady  Laura  turned  to  Lizzie  and  said,  *'  and  will  not  Miss 
Mount  kindly  favour  us  ?" 

**  I  have  no  music " 

May  said,  •*  Lizzie,  never  mind  the  music,  they'll  excuse 
you.  Sing  us  those  beautiful  words  of  Longfellow's,  for 
which  Dr.  Spence  composed  you  that  pretty  tune,  which  he 
^ave  you  before  leaving  for  Ireland,     He  said  the  tune  had 
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been  suggested  by  music  he  had  heard  ;  he  forgot  when  and 
where." 

The  Honourable  Miss  Slade  and  the  company  listened 
attentively  as  the  dark-haired  maiden,  passing  her  fingers 
lightly  over  the  keys,  began  in  a  low  and  mournful  strain. 

'•  Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers 

••  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream !" 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem  ! 

Then  the  music  quickened  and  became  more  pathetic,  or 
more  energetic  as  the  words  demanded. 

Life  is  real !  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal : 
••  Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest" 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way; 
But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  Us  farther  than  to-day  ! 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate. 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait. 

As  she  progressed  in  her  song,  she  seemed  to  forget  the 
presence  of  strangers,  and  threw  all  the  energy  of  her  heart's 
feelings  into  the  words.  Her  powerful,  rich,  strong  voice, 
without  strain  or  eflfort,  gave  a  wonderful  expression  to  the 
simple  words  of  the  song  and  thrilled  the  hearers  with  a 
feeling  almost  akin  to  religious  awe.  She  had  finished  her 
song  and  returned  to  her  seat  before  the  surprise  of  her 
audience  had  given  them  time  to  realize  that  the  song  was 
ended,  and  then  in  an  unfeigned  way  they  congratulated  and 
thanked  her. 

Lady  Laura  never  forgot  that  evening  and  that  song. 

At  length  the  hour  came  for  the  guests  to  depart. 

A  carriage  was  waiting  to  convey  the  Honourable  Miss 
Slade  to  her  destination.  As  she  proceeded  to  her  hotel  she 
mused  thus  with  herself.  **  So,  so.  Miss  May  is  in  love 
with  my  fair  cousin  George,  that's  plain.  But  he  is  evidently 
smitten  with  the  pale-faced  girl ;  else  why  did  he  write  her  the 
song  ?  They  have  met,  and  he  kept  the  knowledge  from  me. 
No  wonder  he  was  so  anxious  to  seek  her  whom  he  will 
never  find.  But  why,  I  wonder,  does  she  not  wear  the  ring 
I  gave  her  ?  This  means  something.  I  must  find  out. 
How  she  threw  her  soul  into  that  song ;  yet  she  does'nt  seem 
a  girl  of  much  sentiment,  **  Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait ;" 
well,  well,  I've  laboured  and  waited  long  enough.  The 
burden  of  my  song  is  **  learn  to  love  and  then  to  hate  !"  O ! 
George,  George,  if  you  had  but  made  me  yours,  how  much 
misery,  how  many  heart-burnings  would  have  been  saved  I 
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I  can  only  love  or  hate  !  They  are  still  at  my  mercy  ;  still  in 
my  hands.  After  all  the  secret  is  mine,  not  his  !  and  when 
a  woman  keeps  her  own  counsel,  a  man  is  no  match  for  her  !" 

She  threw  herself  back  in  her  carriage  in  a  satisfied  and 
defiant  manner. 

Laura  Slade's  was  not  the  only  mind  that  was  troubled  by 
that  unexpected  meeting.  When  May  reached  her  home 
and  her  own  room,  she  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  burst  of 
tears.  Lizzie  threw  her  arms  about  her  neck,  kissed  her 
and  said  tenderly, 

**  May,  darhng,  tell  me  ;  what  is  the  matter  ?*' 

**  I  never  lelt  so  miserable  in  all  my  life.  What  a  wretched 
night  this  has  been.  O !  Lizzie,  I  am  so  unhappy.  You 
remember  all  we  thought  about  that  woman  when  we  first 
met  her.  I'm  afraid  that  George's — the  Doctor's  cousin 
has  some  terrible  influence  over  him,  and  that  he  is  some 
how  at  her  mercy,  in  her  power." 

**  God  forbid,"  said  her  young  friend. 

**  O  !  that  I  could  only  see  him  and  ask  him  to  dispel  all 
the  terrible  fears  that  are  crowding  upon  me,  and  crushing 
my  heart." 

**  Wait,  be  patient  and  pray,  darling.  Remember  all 
things  come  round  to  those  that  will  but  wait  and  pray." 

**  Would  that  I  had  your  patient  truth,  and  your  beautiful 
self-control !  Pray  for  me,  dearest.  O  !  you  will  never,  never, 
leave  me,  will  you,  come  what  may  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?  Don't  I  owe  all  to  you  ?  Darling,  we  will 
be  true  in  our  love  for  each  other  in  life,  in  death,  and  I  trust 
lor  ever." 

**  God  bless  you.     I'm  happier  now,  dearest." 

May  kissed  her  friend,  and  bade  her  good  night. 
**  Good  night, darling, "said  Lizzie,  returning  May's  caresses. 
**  God   bless  you,   and  keep  you.     We  will  pray  for  each 
other." 

While  May  was  passing  a  restless  night  of  anxious  and 
undisturbed  innocence  and  peace.  She  rose  before  day- 
break perfectly  refreshed,  and  after  an  hour's  prayer  and 
meditation,  stole  down  noiselessly  to  May's  room. 

To  he  continued. 


SAINT    GEORGE. 

A  TERRIBLE  instrument  of  torture  had  been  devised. 
It  was  a  great  wheel  full  of  sharp  points,  and  close  to 
it  was  a  board  bristling  all  over  with  sharp  knives,  hooks  and 
points.  On  to  this  wheel  St.  George  was  tied.  The  wheel 
was  then  turned,  and  the  body  of  the  Saint  brought  in 
contact  with  the  board*    Thus  it  was  all  cut,  torn  and  lacer- 
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ated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  spectators  who  stood  near 
were  covered  with  his  blood.  This  torment  was  so  cruel 
that  after  a  few  turns  of  the  wheel  the  Saint  remained  quite 
senseless,  and  to  all  appearance  dead.  The  Emperor,  per- 
suaded that  he  was  dead,  cried  out  **  George,  where  is  thy 
God  now  ?"  which  was  as  much  as  saying,  **  He  has  not 
delivered  you."  Having  thus  expressed  himself,  he  rode 
away  quite  cheerful  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  thinking  that  he 
had  done  a  good  and  worthy  action. 

When  the  Emperor  had  gone  there  was  heard  in  the  sky  a 
noise  as  of  great  thunder,  and  a  voice  came  from  the  cloud 
which  covered  them  saying  **  Fear  not,  George,  for  I  am 
with  you.  By  your  constancy  many  shall  receive  the  Faith.'* 
Then  the  face  of  the  martyr  became  light  and  comely  as 
before,  and  one  in  white  garments  was  seen  to  approach, 
loose  his  hands,  raise  him  and  heal  his  wounds,  thus  prepar- 
ing him  for  greater  conflicts,  and  to  endure  more  intense 
suffering.  The  people  gazed  on  in  wonder,  none  daring  to 
approach  the  martyr  who  ceased  not  to  give  thanks  to  God 
for  his  miraculous  delivery.  Then  the  people  raised  a  great 
shout  "  Great  is  the  God  of  the  Christians,"  and  ran  and  told 
to  the  Emperor  all  that  had  happened.  He  was  sacrificing 
to  Apollo  and  would  not  believe  them.  St.  George  seeing 
himself  free  and  perfectly  healed,  presented  himself  before 
the  Emperor,  for  his  sentiments  were  these  of  holy  David, 
"I  will  extol  Thee,  O  God,  my  King ;  and  I  will  bless  Thy 
name  for  ever."  The  Emperor  seeing  him  was  quite  con- 
founded, not  believing  that  it  was  St.  George  himself.  The 
martyr  said,  "  Wonder  not,  for  I  am  George  whom  Jesus 
Christ  hath  delivered  from  death,  and  defended  from  the 
torture."  Two  Praetors  of  the  Guard,  Anatvilius  and  Protolius 
being  already  initiated  in  the  Christian  religion,  received  the 
gift  of  perfect  faith,  and  cried  out,  **  There's  but  one  God 
great  and  true, — the  God  of  the  Christians  !"  The  Emperor 
commanded  them  to  be  led  out  of  the  city  and  beheaded. 

Many  more  were  converted  to  God,  not  confessing  Him 
publicly  then  and  there,  but  treasuring  up  the  Faith  in  their 
hearts.  The  Empress  Alexandra  in  like  manner  confessed 
publicly  Christ  to  be  the  true  God.  This  open  confession  of 
his  wife's  conversion  put  the  Emperor  in  so  great  a  rage  that 
he  commanded  a  consul  to  take  her  back  to  her  palace  till  he 
should  determine  what  he  should  do  to  her. 

The  Emperor  greatly  enraged  ordered  St.  George  to  be 
thrown  into  a  burning  lime  kiln,  and  to  be  left  there  for  three 
days.  As  St.  George  was  being  led  bound  to  the  place  of 
punishment  he  prayed  with  a  loud  voice  after  this  manner — 
"O  Preserver  and  Comforter  of  the  afilicted,  Guardian  of 
those  who  are  persecuted,  hope  of  those  of  whom  there  is  no 
hope,   my  Lord   and  God   hear  the  prayer  of  Thy   servant 
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Look  upon  me  and  have  mercy  on  me.  Deliver  me,  O  Lord, 
irom  the  snares  of  the  adversary,  and  grant  that  I  may 
perservere  to  the  end  in  the  unchangeable  confession  of  Thy 
holy  Name.  Do  not  leave  me,  O  Lord,  nor  on  account  of  my 
iniquities  let  my  enemies  say  where  is  his  God  ?  Show  Thy 
power,  and  make  Thy  name  glorious  to  me  Thy  useless 
servant.  Send  to  preserve  Thy  servant  Thy  guardian  angel 
who  turned  the  Babylonian  furnace  into  dew,  and  preserved 
the  three  holy  children  unhurt —  for  Thou  art  blessed  for 
ever.     Amen !" 

Having  prayed  thus,  and  fortified  himself  with  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross,  rejoicing  and  praising  God,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
kiln.     The  ministers  of  the  Emperor  then  returned. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Life  by  Land  and  Sea;  or  Sketches  in  Natural  History. 

BY     MRS.     LANE-CLARKE. 

Author  of  "  Objects  for  the  Microscope ;"  "  Common  Sea-weeds  of  the  Channel  Islands  :*' 

"  Folk  Lore  of  Guernsey,"  Etc.,  Etc. 

MY    BEE    CITY. 

"  Comme  les  abeilles  ne  demelent  autre  chose  que  le  miel  avec  leur 
petite  bouchette  ainsi  que  voire  langue  soit  toujours  emmeillee  de  I'amour 
de  Dieu  et  de  la  douce  charite." — Saint  Francois  de  Sales, 

SWARMING    TIME. 

A  swarm  in  May,  is  worth  a  ton  of  Hay ; 
A  swarm  in  June,  is  worth  a  silver  spoon ; 
A  swarm  in  July,  is  not  worth  a  fly ; 
so  say  Bee  Keepers. 

MY  first  swarm  came  off  this  year  as  early  as  the  loth  of 
May  ;  my  second  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  my  third 
has  had  some  accident,  for  thousands  of  worker  Bees  are 
clustered  at  the  city  gate  waiting  for  the  Queen,  and  she  does 
not  come.  What  has  happened  ?  I  do  not  know.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  a  Royal  Princess  runs  many  risks  of  losing  her 
life  by  reason  of  the  jealousy  of  the  old  Queen,  her  mother. 

When  the  hive  is  over-crowded  with  the  population  of 
young  bees,  it  is  an  understood  law  of  their  political  economy 
that  half,  at  least,  must  emigrate,  and  a  Queen  is  a  necessity; 
for  though  the  workers  are  female  Bees,  they  have  no  power 
of  laying  eggs.  At  this  time  the  old  Queen  becomes  very 
savage.  She  tries  to  get  at  the  royal  cells  and  destroy  the 
young  Royal  Princesses  in  their  nursery.  The  worker  Bees 
know  this,  and  they  surround  Her  Majesty  wherever  she  goes 
like  regular  policemen,  and  prevent  her  approaching  the 
royal  cells.     In  a  fine  summer  evening  I  have  listened  at  the 
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hive  in  my  room,  and  heard  a  shrill  cry  "  Peep,  peep,  peep,*' 
and  an  answer  in  a  deeper  note,  gruff  and  menacing.  The 
young  Queen  seems  to  say,  "  Let  me  out,"  and  the  old  Queen 
growls  out,  **  If  you  do,  I'll  kill  you,"  and  when  I  heard  these 
sounds  I  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  next  day  a  swarm  would 
rise,  for  the  old  Queen  will  rush  away  with  all  the  young 
bees,  and  leave  her  daughter  to  reign  in  her  stead,  who  begins 
her  life  as  her  mother  did  ;  and  immediately  the  workers 
commence  clearing  out  the  cells,  and  make  them  tidy  for  the 
eggs  which  the  new  Queen  will  begin  to  lay  in  about  ten  days. 

After  swarming  time  is  over,  they  allow  the  Queen  to 
destroy  the  royal  grubs,  which  she  does  by  stinging  them  to 
death ;  then  the  workers  drag  them  out  of  the  hive,  and  no 
more  royal  cells  are  made.  They  always  have  a  supply  of 
royal  grubs  up  to  July,  in  case  of  accident  to  the  reigning 
monarch. 

The  instinct,  the  apparent  thoughtfulness  of  Bees,  is  very 
wonderful.  In  the  usual  straw  hive  there  is  no  possibility 
of  learning  their  wisdom  beyond  the  formation  of  those  cells 
so  closely  fitted  back  to  back,  that  every  atom  of  space  is 
used  with  the  least  possible  out-lay  of  wax.  The  young  bee 
never  goes  to  school,  and  yet  she  fashions  her  first  cell  in 
perfect  measurement  and  shape,  true  to  the  guidance  of  her 
Creator,  by  the  law  we  call  instinct. 

By  means  of  an  observation  hive,  which  consists  of  two  plates 
of  glass  placed  in  a  frame,  just  one  inch  and  five-eighths  clear, 
and  which  allows  the  bees  to  build  one  comb  and  no  more  ; 
the  whole  process  of  laying  eggs  and  nursing  the  grubs  may 
be  seen,  and  many  wonderful  stories  have  been  related  of 
their  cleverness  in  overcoming  difficulties.  Once,  in  one 
of  the  hives,  a  good  man,  the  Rev.  W.  Cotton,  who  dearly 
loved  his  bees,  saw  a  piece  of  comb  broken  off  by  a  jerk  and 
fall  across  the  hive.  The  bees  were  not  strong  enough  to 
raise  it ;  so  firstly,  they  clustered  under  it  to  keep  it  in  its 
place,  whilst  other  workers  made  wax  and  stuck  it  firmly  to 
the  glass.  Then  with  their  sharp,  strong  jaws  they  sawed 
away  just  enough  of  the  comb  to  let  themselves  pass  freely 
up  and  down,  and  one  poor  bee  having  been  pressed  between 
the  glass  and  the  comb,  they  kindlj'  sawed  away  all  round 
him  and  set  him  free. 

Once  in  my  square  glass  hive,  which  has  a  large  hole  on 
the  top  over  which  I  have  a  bell  glass,  I  dropped  as  an 
experiment  a  single  flower  of  Stock;  it  weighed  quite  as 
much  as  twenty  bees.  Of  course  there  was  a  great  buzz  of 
surprise,  but  after  consultation  in  which  a  number  seemed  to 
advise  this  nuisance  to  be  carried  out  as  usual  by  the  city 
gate,  others  seemed  to  think  it  was  the  shortest  way  to  get  rid 
of  it  by  the  way  it  came,  that  was  by  the  hole  at  the  top,  and 
meantime  I  bothered  them  by  putting  on  the  bell   glass. 
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They  seized  it  in  their  strong  jaws  and  carried  it  up  and 
round  and  round,  puzzled  by  the  bell  glass,  and  it  dropped 
again  into  the  hive  ;  again  they  fetched  it  up,  and  this  time  I 
removed  the  glass  and  they  flew  off  with  it  and  dropped  it.  on 
the  ground,  then  went  round  to  the  entrance  gate  and  I  doubt 
not  told  the  strange  tale,  and  the  grand  work  they  had  done. 

Bee  Keepers,  I  hope  you  never  kill  a  bee.  When  you 
want  to  take  a  hive  you  only  smoke  them  with  the  Bee 
Fungus  you  get  from  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Sons,  High 
Holborn,  London,  and  send  them  to  sleep  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  carefully  remove  the  Queen  and  take  up  your  sleeping 
bees  and  distribute  them  amongst  the  hives  you  wish  to  keep 
for  stock ;  sprinkle  them  with  honey  and  water,  that  the  new 
companions  may  receive  them  kindly  and  welcome  their 
sweetness.  Then  take  what  honey  you  please  ;  but  never, 
as  ignorant  and  cruel  Cottagers  too  often  do,  dig  a  hole  in 
the  ground  and  put  sulphur  in  lighUd,  so  that  a  hive  placed 
over  this  is  utterly  destroyed. 

A  good  old  Cottager  in  England  was  asked  by  a  brother 
Bee  Keeper  why  he  had  given  up  Bee  Keeping,  and  he  said 
"  O !  I  am  an  old  man,  above  seventy  npw,  and  like  to  die 
soon,  and  I  know  I  shall  have  to  give  an  account  of  the  least 
thing  I  now  do  ;  and  so  I  cannot  bear  to  murder  my  poor 
bees  by  thousands  ;  they  surely  be  God's  little  creatures.*' 

He  knew  not  of  Bee  Fungus,  but  we  do,  and  never  kill  our 
bees  for  honey  sake. 

••  He  prayeth  best-who  loveth  best 
AU  creatures  great  and  small ; 
For  the  great  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

Next  month  I  am  going  to  live  awhile  in  my  little  cottage 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  wide  sea,  so  close  to  the 
rippling  tide,  that  when  the  wild  wind  blows,  the  spray  of  the 
waves  will  fly  over  my  low  wall  and  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  I  hear  the  under-tones  of  the  calm  ocean,  and  the 
murmur  of  the  up-coming  tide  as  the  wavelets  turn  over  the 
shingle,  as  Ruskin  says  **  as  if  they  were  tor  ever  looking  for 
something." 

Then  ;  there  is  a  great  expanse  of  olive  green  and  dark 
rocks,  sandy  nooks,  and  a  great  Hougue  with  fissures  and 
small  caves.  When  I  am  there,  **  out  on  the  rocks  when  the 
tide  is  low,"  I  will  look  into  a  tide-pool  and  tell  you  of  that 
Sea-City  which  is  beautiful  and  wonderful  exceedingly. 
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**  WHAT'S    IN    A    NAME." 

WHAT'S  in  a  name  ?  A  great  deal,  dear  reader.  Every 
thing  in  fact.  I  beseech  of  you  not  to  quote  the  old 
proverb  about  the  rose.  Granted  that,  if  it  were  to  be  called 
a  cabbage,  it  would  still  retain  it's  delicious  perfume ;  that's 
not  the  point.  Supposing  it  became  the  fashion  to  call  the 
perfume  ol  that  particular  flower  a  vulgar  perfume ;  how 
about  the  rose  then  ?  Would  it's  fragrance  still  bedew  the 
pocket  handkerchiefs  of  the  fair  sex,  and  it's  blossoms  grace 
the  button-hole  of  aristocracy  ?  I  doubt  it.  You  might  as 
well  have  called  it  a  cabbage  at  once,  for  it's  glory  as  queen 
of  the  flowers  would  have  passed  away. 

What's  in  a  name?  A  great  deal,  say  the  modern 
novelists,  as  they  emulate  one  another  in  startling  titles  for 
their  three  volumes  of  trash.  They  know  it's  value  ;  and  so 
do  the  inventors  of  pills,  effervescing  drinks,  and  all  the 
quackeries  of  modern  society  ;  aye  !  and  there  is  another  class 
who  have  learned  by  better  experience  what  a  name  is  worth. 
I  allude  to  that  afflicted  portion  of  humanity  who  have  in- 
herited from  their  ancestors  such  names  as  Hogg,  Moses, 
and  Block — so  suggestive  of  blockhead  to  the  unfeeling 
minds  of  British  school-boys,  and  divers  others  of  the  same 
class 

I  ask  you  to  tell  me,  candidly,  whether  it  is  not  unpleasant 
for  Miss  Moses  to  know  that  on  being  introduced  to  any 
stranger  the  first  glance  will  be,  not  at  her  soft  bright  eye,  or 
well  shaped  forehead,  but  at  her  nose,  to  see  if  she  is  really 
descended  from  the  great  liberator  of  Israel ;  and  then  how 
distressing  for  poor  Mr.  Hogg,  who  is  just  at  a  sensitive 
age,  when  he  perceives  the  familiar  smile  flitting  across  the 
features  of  all  the  visitors  only  because  his  host  politely 
addresses  him  as  follows  **  Mr.  Hogg,  may  I  help  you  to  a 
little  ham  ?  "  Hogg  doesn't  see  the  joke,  because,  of  course, 
there's  the  extra  ^,  but  it  sounds  the  same  unless  you  add  an  e 
and  pronounce  it  "  Hoggie." 

What's  m  a  name  ?  Everything  in  the  musical  world.  Call 
me  Jones,  and  I  am  on  a  par  with  Smith,  Brown,  and 
Robmson  ;  but  make  an  Italian  flourish,  and  Jones  is  trans- 
formed into  Jonesetti,  and  a  miserable  amateur  into  a  first- 
class  professional. 
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Once  more*  What's  ia  a  name  7  or  rather  what  isn*t  in  a 
name  ?  Tin  a  fool  if  yon  call  me  one,  and  jon  may  almost 
make  me  a  knave  if  yen  placed  it  oa  my  back,  for  Uiere  are 
few  who  can  bear  up  lor  ever  against  the  waves  of  public 
opinion  :  they  may  give  many  a  brave  stroke,  but  at  last 
they  will  sink  :  crushed  by  a  name.  A. A. 

N.B. — The  author  of  this  little  essay  was  once  branded 
with  a  nick-name,  and  is  still  smarting  under  the  recollection. 


^'FOR  BETTER  NOT  FOR  WORSE." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SAVED ! 

SEA^N  months  had  passed  since  the  eventful  evening  on 
which  May  and  Lizzie  had  met  the  Honourable  Laura 
Slade  at  Mrs.  Nelson's.  The  beautiful  naonth  of  May  had 
come  round  once  more  with  it's  flowers,  it's  sunshine  and 
It's  brightness.  With  the  bright  month  had  come  the  return 
of  a  wanderer.     George  Spence  had  returned  to  England. 

It  was  like  the  old  times,  that  bright  May  afternoon,  in 
the  dear  old  home  in  Great  Burley  Street.  Lizzie  and  May 
were  talking  with  the  Doctor  of  all  that  had  happened  since 
their  parting  a  year  ago.  He  looked  more  careworn  than 
ever ;  and  the  hardships  of  his  perilous  voyage  had  bronzed 
his  features,  and  the  hair  looked  whiter — with  a  more  silky 
whiteness  than  before. 

The  seven  months  that  had  passed  since  the  two  friends 
had  learnt  the  relationship  of  George  and  Laura,  bad  been 
months  of  great  anxiety.  They  longed  to  see  the  Doctor 
once  more  and  to  tell  him  all,  and  get  reassured  about  his 
safety. 

The  news  of  the  shipwreck  had  reached  Minnie  Redmund, 
as  Father  Ely  feared  it  would,  since  for  weeks  there  was  a 
cruel  suspense  about  the  fate  of  the, crew  and  the  passengers 
of  the  good  ship  "  Kangaroo."  At  .last  the  good  and  glad 
tidings  of  the  safety  of  all  reached  England,  then  came 
letters  from  George  and  Torn  confirming  the  welcome 
tidings.  Then  Tom  had  written  home  a  long  letter  to  his 
little  Dame  Trot,  and  had  given  a  graphic.  acQouut  of  the 
burning  of  the  steamer  and  of  their,  adventures  in,  search  of 
the  little  boy,  of  their  escape  almost  miraculously  from  fire 
and  water,  and  their  adventures  and  sufferings  afterwards. 
At  length  the  two  friends  had  tjhe  gpod  fortune  to  arive  at 
their  destination  in  Australia. 
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Tom  was  still  busily  engaged  in  the  colony  working  hard 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  the  house  that  had  sent  him 
out.  George  and  Tom  had  for  sometime  parted  company. 
The  Doctor  made  all  enquiries  after  the  object  of  his  search  ; 
he  communicated  with  the  police  and  other  authorities ;  he 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  all  to  no  avail ;  and  so 
at  length  weary  and  careworn  he  determined  to  return  to  his 
native  land.  The  object  of  his  journey  he  kept  to  himself, 
and  as  Tom  was  too  much  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
house  that  he  represented  he  saw  little  of  the  Doctor  after 
their  landing. 

"Doctor,"  said  Lizzie,  looking  straight  at  the  careworn 
face,  "we  have  prayed  day  and  night  for  your  safety;  and 
you  can  scarcely  tell  how  grateful  we  feel  to  God  that  you 
are  back  again  with  us.*'  She  continued  with  artless 
simplicity,  "we  have  missed  you  so  much  ;  and  have  felt  so 
lonely  since  you've  been  away;  haven't  we,  May?" 

Poor  May's  heart  was  too  full  to  say  much.  Her  face 
had  grown  almost  as  pale  as  Lizzie's,  and  her  health  had 
visibly  suffered  by  the  continual  anxiety  of  her  thoughts. 
She  had  not  the  beautiful  resignation,  and  confiding  trust  in 
Providence,  of  her  young  friend  ;  but  she  had  struggled  hard 
against  her  feelings,  prayed  and  hoped  for  the  best.  The 
conflict  had  been  a  hard  one,  and  had  told  upon  her. 
She  had  much  to  say,  much  to  ask,  and  yet  she  could 
scarcely  summon  up  courage  to  begin.  The  last  few  months 
seemed  like  an  ugly  dream. 

Men  are  sometimes  very  stupidly  insensible  to  that  which 
one  would  think  would  strike  them  at  once  as  very  obvious; 
It  was  so  with  the  Doctor.  He  did  not  seem  to  perceive  the 
effect  of  his  return  upon  May.  The  one  great  object  of  his 
life  was  again  frustrated — the  phantom  had  again  dis- 
appeared— and  all  else  seemed  to  have  but  little  effect  upon 
him.  As  he  gazed  on  the  pale-faced,  dark-haired  maiden 
before  him,  and  heard  how  she  had  missed  his  presence,  for 
a  moment  he  was  lost  to  all  consciousness  of  those  present 
in  the  seeming  realization  of  the  dream  of  his  life.  The  voice 
and  the  features  were  more  striking  than  ever,  the  earnest 
way  was  more  like ;  he  could  scarcely  realize  that  all  was 
not  a  dream,  or  that  the  object  of  his  search  had  not  been 
found.  What  wonder  then  that  he  did  not  heed  the  last 
words  of  the  dark- haired  maiden,  and  their  effect  upon  her 
fair  friend  ? 

**  Tom  wrote  and  told  Minnie  about  your  interest  in  a  little 
boy  on  board,  and  that  through  him  you  both  of  you  almost 
lost  your  lives ;  tell  us  about  it,  for  we  have  a  lot  of  news  for 
you  when  you've  finished  the  history  of  your  adventures  1" 
said  Lizzie. 

•*  Well,  first  of.  all,"  said  George, ."  I  must  tell  you  who 
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this  little  child  was ;  and  something  about  his  parents.*' 

The  Doctor  then  related  the  facts  we  have  already  told  to 
our  readers. 

*•  When  we  were  stepping  into  the  boat,  we  saw  Mrs. 
Atwell  in  another  boat  at  some  little  distance  from  us ;  she 
was  calling  out  wildly  for  us  to  return  and  save  her  son. 
There  wasn't  time  for  reflection.  Back  we  went,  but  to  no 
purpose,  we  could  not  reach  the  portion  of  the  vessel  where 
we  supposed  the  poor  child  was.  We  had  to  return,  and 
had  only  just  cleared  the  vessel  when  she  went  down. 
Fortunately,  for  us,  the  boats  were  not  a  long  distance  off 
and  they  returned ;  after  sometime  we  were  picked  up  and 
thus,  by  the  kind  mercy  of  God,  preserved  from  a  watery 
grave.  The  little  boy  Willie  Atwell  for  whom  we  risked  our 
lives  turned  out  to  be  in  no  danger  after  all.  The  husband  and 
wife  got  separated  in  the  confusion  of  the  rush  to  the  boats 
and  the  little  fellow  was  all  the  while  safe  with  his  father  in 
another  boat.  After  we  had  been  picked  up  and  eventually 
transferred  to  another  vessel  on  its  way  to  Australia,  the 
dear  little  fellow  died.  That  child's  death  made  an  impres- 
sion on  me  which  I  trust  will  last  for  ever.  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  The  sun  was  going  down,  and  I  was  summoned 
to  the  little  boy  ;  he  was  calling  for  me.  We  were  great 
friends  in  our  own  way.  He  had  taught  me  more  than  I  had 
learnt  in  a  lifetime.  He  made  me  realize  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Catholic  Church — for 
little  Willie  was  a  Catholic — he  taught  me  how  to  pray  !" 

"  Oh  !  thank  God,  and  His  blessed  Mother  !"  broke  in 
Lizzie.  **  May,  darling,  how  our  prayers  are  being  answered." 

The  Doctor  smiled  sadly  and  continued.  "  When  I  got 
to  his  side,  the  little  fellow  put  out  his  thin  white  hand  and 
said,  **  Doctor,  mother  told  me  the  other  day  that  you  went 
back  into  the  ship  to  try  and  find  me,  when  that  big  fire 
burnt  it  up.  I  have  been  asking  God  to  let  me  take  you. 
Doctor,  out  of  the  big  fire  that  will  come  when  the  world  is 
burnt  up  at  the  last  day.  I  thought  I  saw  you  in  a  big  sea  of 
fire,  tossing  up  and  down  like  the  waves  of  the  beautiful 
ocean,  and  I  was  flying  over  it  with  large  white  wings — like 
the  birds  we  used  to  see  when  I  was  well  on  deck — and  I 
put  out  my  hand  to  draw  you  up  to  me — and — and — then  I 

saw  you  here — and  you "    The  doctor  was  visibl}'  moved ; 

he  wiped  the  heavy  beads  of  perspiration  from  his  forehead ; 
the  day  was  not  hot,  but  an  oppressive  feeling  seemed  to 
weigh  upon  him.  He  continued  ;  **  I  was  holding  the  boy's 
hand  in  mine.  He  raised  himself  in  bed  and  fiung  his  left 
arm  round  my  neck  and  kissed  me.  God  bless  you,  he  said, 
and  you'll  always  love  me,  won't  you ;  and  when  I  go  to 
heaven,  where  all  my  little  sisters  are,  with  Jesus  and  Mary, 
Oh  I  I  will  love  you  still,  and  mother  and  father.      Look, 
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said  the  boy,  with  a  strange  expression  of  wonder  in  his  face, 
"  look,  don't  you  see  how  bright  and  white  she  is  ;  Oh  1  how 
beautiful,  and  he  took  his  hands  away  and  clasped  them,  and 
saying  the  Hail  Mary,  fell  back  in  my  arms — dead  !" 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation.  May  and  Lizzie 
were  as  much  moved  as  the  Doctor  himself.  Alter  a  while 
he  continued. 

"  No  one  can  ever  know  how  I  missed  that  child.  I  felt 
once  more  how  weary  I  was,  how  lonely  ;  but  then  I  had 
learnt  something  which  I  never  knew  before.  He  had  taught 
it  me — that  little  child  apostle — I  had  learnt  to  believe  in  the 
power,  the  presence  and  the  providence  of  the  unseen  God  ; 
more  than  that,  I  had  learnt  to  pray.  Oh  1  Lizzie,  I  often 
think  now  how  much  pained  you  must  have  been  when  I 
told  you  that  I  could  not  promise  you  to  pray.  You  and 
May  have,  I  know,  prayed  earnestly  for  me.  God  has  led 
me  in  His  own  wondrous  ways.  I  have  learnt  not  only  to 
believe  in  Him  but  in  that  miracle  of  His  creation,  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  the  holy  death 
of  that  child  with  his  full  realization  of  the  great  unseen  ;  the 
steady  resignation  of  his  Catholic  mother  ;  the  good  life  and 
winning  ways  of  dear  Tom  Burke — whom  I  have  grown 
to  love  as  a  brother — were  more  convincing  than  a  library  of 
controversial  books.  But,"  he  added,  "  I  must  never  forget 
where  and  when  I  first  learnt  the  beauty  of  the  practice  of 
the  Catholic  truth ;  though  my  eyes  were  sealed,  and  I  did 
not  see  then  as  I  do  now." 

George  Spence  looked  earnestly  at  Lizzie  as  he  said  these 
last  words ;  in  fact  the  greater  portion  of  his  conversation 
was  directed  to  her. 

"  You  do  not  know  Doctor,'*  said  Lizzie,  "  how  much  you 
have  been  in  our  thoughts,  and  how  often  May  and  I  have 
prayed  for  your  conversion  and  your  welfare." 

*'  May  God  bless  and  reward  you  both  ;  but  tell  me  some 
of  the  news  you  have  in  store  for  me." 

••  May  will  do  that.  Doctor,"  said  Lizzie,  laughing ;  **  for 
we've  had  our  adventures,  I  can  tell  you ;  but  make  her 
begin  at  the  beginning." 

So  May  told  the  story  of  their  visit  to  Lourdes,  and  when 
it  came  to  the  part  about  Lizzie's  illness,  the  pale-faced 
maiden  supplemented  the  narrative  with  her  own  praises  of 
May  and  the  Peglers.  Then  came  the  history  of  "  Harry's  " 
conversion,  and  of  their  adventures  at  Biarritz. 

'*  And  there  we  met  your  cousin,  the  Honourable  Laura 
Slade!" 

"Good  heavens  I"  exclaimed  George  Spence.  But  he 
speedily  recovered  himself,  and  added  in  a  more  collected 
manner,  **  Pray  excuse  me,  but  I  will  explain  myself  some 
day.    My  cousin  Laura  and  I  bavQ  kaowa  each  other  since 
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we  were  little  children  together.  It  seems  so  strange  that 
you  should  have  met  her.  Some  day,  perhaps,  you  will  know 
how  much  our  two  lives  have  been  mixed  up  together ;  but 
tell  me  all  about  her;  when,  how  often,  and  where  have  you 
seen  her?*' 

May  and  Lizzie  then  told  him  all  as  we  have  faithfully 
recorded  in  this  faithful  history.  They  did  not  forget  to  tell 
him  of  her  appearence  at  the  Nelson's  and  the  scene  that 
followed. 

"  But,*'  said  Lizzie,  "  May  has  left  out  one  fact ;  Miss 
Slade,  when  we  were  at  Biarritz,  before  she  left  us,  made  me 
a  little  present.  She  said  I  reminded  her  of  a  happy  past, 
and  that  she  felt  interested  in  me,  and  she  gave  me  a  ring 
and  asked  me  to  keep  it  for  her  sake." 

**  What  kind  of  ring?"  asked  the  Doctor,  looking  at  Lizzie's 
hand  and  seeing  there  only  her  gold  rosary  ring. 

**  I  will  run  and  fetch  it,"  said  Lizzie. 

While  she  was  gone.  May  looked  hard  at  the  Doctor  who 
was  wrapped  for  a  few  moments  in  one  of  his  fits  of  vacancy, 
and  said,  **  Doctor  what  is  all  this  strange  mystery  ?  I  can't 
help  asking  you ;  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  seem  bold  or 
forward.  Why  is  it  that  you  and  your  cousin  are  so  struck 
with  Lizzie  ?  Why  have  you  never  told  us  about  your  cousin  ? 
What  has  been  the  reason  of  your  long  absence  ;  surely  if  you 
can  tell  us  you  will  ?     Why " 

But  she  could  not  finish  her  sentence  ;  '  Lizzie  opened  the 
door  and  entered. 

"  There,"  she  said,  **  there  it  is — innocence,  suffering  and 
true  love.  Doctor !" 

George  took  the  ring,  and  almost  trembled  as  he  gazed 
upon  it ;  it  was  the  counter-part  of  the  ring  that  he  had 
recovered  in  Cork.  He  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  or  think. 
Why  had  she  given  Lizzie  thai  ring  ?  Had  she  too  seen  the 
resemblance,  she  surely  had ;  but  why  add  mysterj^to  mystery  ? 

The  two  young  friends  did  not  fail  to  observe  the  effect 
the  sight  of  the  ring  made  upon  the  white-haired  doctor. 

**  Give  me  this  ring,  Lizzie,"  he  said. 

**  No  Doctor,  I  cannot,"  she  answered.  **  I  must  keep  it  as 
I  have  accepted  it ;  or  return  it  to  the  giver." 

**  But  you  do  not  wear  it,"  he  returned,  gazing  at  her  hand 
on  which  was  the  neat  rosary  ring. 

"  I  did  not  promise  to  wear  it ;  but  I  accepted  it ;  and  I 
cannot  give  it  away." 

**  Well,"  said  George,  sadly,  giving  back  the  ring,  "do 
not  wear  it ;  but,"  he  added,  **  let  me  look  once  more  at  that 
ring." 

Lizzie  handed  it  back  to  him.  He  examined  it  closely  and 
looked ;  it  was  a  plain  band  of  gold  containing  one  pearl  set 
in  rubies ;  he  looked  on  the  inside  and  it  seemed  as  though 
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some  word  had  been  carefully  erased,  but  there  was  still  the 
traces  of  the  first  letter — sl  capital  B*  His  lips  compressed, 
and  his  face  grew  pale,  he  handed  it  to  'Lizzie,  and  asked  in 
a  trembling  voice — "  Did  you  observe  anything  like  an  erased 
word  on  the  inside  of  the  ring  ?" 

**  No  ;  I  have  never  looked,"  said  the  pale-faced  girl ;  and 
she  and  May  took  the  ring  to  the  window  and  after  looking 
for  some  time  May  said — 

**  It  looks  as  if  some  words  had  been  engraved  begining 
with  B,' and  then  erased.** 

**  I  thought  so  myself,"  said  George.  Now  whatever  you 
do,  don't  lose  that  ring.  More  depends  upon  that  than  you 
can  possibly  imagine.  It  is  a  most  wonderful  discovery.  I 
must  leave  town  to-night,  and  shall  return  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. And  now,  "  he  said  turning  to  Lizzie,"  I  must  say 
good  bye,  and  God  bless  you.  You  will  not  fail  to  pray  for 
me.  As  soon  as  I  have  settled  some  very  important  matters 
you  must  get  me  instructed  in  the  Catholic  Faith,  and  then 
I  doubt  not  that  I  shall  be  happier  than  I  have  ever  been. 
You  won't  mind  leaving  me  a  little  while  alone  with  Miss 
May,  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  her  alone." 

Lizzie  wondered,  extended  her  hands,  bade  the  Doctor 
good  bye,  and  withdrew.  She  was  rather  surprised  to  be 
asked  to  leave  him  alone  with  her  friend,  he  had  never  made 
such  a  request  before.  May  had  almost  invariably  seen  him 
in  her  presence. 

When  they  were  alone  he  said — 

**  Miss  May,  I  don't  wonder  at  your  noticing  that  there  is 
a  mystery  about  my  life.  You  have  ask  me  to  tell  you  about 
my  long  absence,  all  I  can.  Well  it  is  a  long  history  and  a 
painful  one.  I  will  tell  it  to  you  but  to  the  dear  child  who 
has  just  left  us  you  must  not  utter  a  word,  until  I  give  you 
ipermission.  I  cannot  tell  you  iiow,  but  after  my  return  in 
two  or  three  days  I  will  call  again  and  you  shall  know  why 
I  am  so  mixed  up  with  my  cousin,  why  I  am  so  interested  in 
Lizzie,  how  it  was  that  the  ring  she  produced  so  startled  me, 
and  why  altogether  I  am  such  a  wandering,  unsettled, 
mysterious,  good  for  nothing  kind  of  a  fellow." 

**  Do  not  say  that,  Doctor — because  yoti  have  done  much 
good,  and  many  love  you  very  dearly.  May  God  bless  you, 
and  spare  you." 

**  From  iny  heart  I  thank  you,  dear  Miss  Cumberland,  for 
all  your  kindness  to  me  ^nd  to  the  child  in  whom  I  take  so 
deep  an  interest." 

With  these  words  he  rose  and  departed. 

May's  heart  was  full. 

**  Oh !  that  I  knew  that  he  had  cared  for  me ;  if  it  were 
only  a  little  ;  but  he  is  so  cold,  so  strange  ;  even  alter  all  this 
time— all  the  love  he  seems  to  have  is  for  her  and  not  for  me.** 
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The  fair  haired  maiden  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa  and 
wept. 

Shortly  afterwards  Lizzie  found  her  friend  still  in  tears. 

•*  What's  the  matter,  darling  ?"  she  asked,  in  her  simplicity. 
**  Tell  me,  dearest  sister,  if  anything  troubles  you  let  me 
share  your  sorrow  T* 

**  I  may  not  tell  you  now.  Another  day.  Promise  me 
Lizzie,  that  you  wont  say  a  word  that  you  found  me  crying 
now.  I  always  feel  happier  when  you  are  near.  Come  let 
us  be  off  to  church  and  tell  our  dear  Lady  all  our  wants  and 
sorrows." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

A    SICK   CALL. 

FATHER  Ambrose  Ely  was  seated  at  his  desk.  He  had 
just  taken  up  his  pen  and  opened  a  letter  before  him, 
which  he  was  about  to  answer.  His  plan  when  he  answered 
a  letter  was  to  read  it  over  carefully,  and  then  place  it  in 
front  of  him  and  answer  it  paragraph  for  paragraph  ;  that  is 
to  say  if  the  letter  would  bear  such  critical  answering.  It 
often  happened  that  the  letters  he  had  to  answer  were 
written  in  a  long  rambling  strain,  and  simply  took  up  several 
pages  to  ask  a  simple  question,  which  might  be  disposed  of 
by  a  monosyllable.  The  one  before  him  was  not  of  this 
nature,  it  was  written  in  a  neat  compact  hand,  and  was 
from  Tom  Burke  in  Australia.  Several  times  the  good 
Father  had  settled  himself  at  his  desk  to  answer  the  letter, 
but  had  been  interrupted.  And  so  for  the  last  three  days  it 
had  progressed  no  farther  than  the  address  and  "  My  dear 
Boy."  No  one  knows  the  difficulty  of  letter  writing  more 
than  a  Priest,  and  few  Priests  more  than  Father  Ely.  His 
spare  time,  or  **  free  time,**  as  he  called  it,  was  about  the 
most  interrupted  period  of  his  existence.  He  had  no  sooner 
begun  to  collect  his  thoughts  than  there  would  be  no  end  of 
interruptions.    And  so  it  proved  on  this  occasion. 

The  gas  man  had  called  to  see  about  the  escape  in  the 
Church,  and  the  Sacristan  could  not  find  out  where  it  was ; 
he  was  sorry  he  had  forgotten,  but  would  his  Reverence 
kindly  come  down  and  show  the  gas-fitter  what  he  was  to  do. 
Then  Margaret  reminded  him  that  the  boiler  leaked,  and  as 
the  man  was  on  the  premises  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  it 
seen  to,  and  the  lock  on  the  area  gate,  and  the  bell-pull  in 
the  spare  bed  room.  Messrs.  Burnam  and  Wire*s  man  had 
no  sooner  been  disposed  of  than  Hodd  and  Mortair's  man 
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<:ame  about  the  little  bill  for  the  alterations  to  the  schools ; 
then  came  the  head  school  mistress  to  say  that  a  cat  had 
fallen  through  the  sky-light  in  the  class  room,  and  that  the 
water-tap  had  been  broken ;  would  he  give  orders  to  have 
the  repairs  done  at  once ;  and  would  Father  Ely  also  please 
write  for  some  more  slates,  which  she  had  forgotten  to  enclose 
in  the  order  she  handed  him  the  day  before  yesterday. 

**  And,*'  added  Margaret,  as  she  held  the  door  in  her  hand, 
•*  that  man  from  the  Rookery  has  come  again  about  his  boy 
that  has  been  playing  the  truant  from  school;  and  Mrs. 
Flarherty's  little  girl  has  come  for  the  order  for  the  clothes 
you  promised  her  this  morning." 

**  All  right,  child,  I'll  see  to  them  in  a  minute," 

"  God  help  his  Reverence,"  muttered  the  good  house- 
keeper to  herself,  **  they  don't  give  him  a  moment's  rest.  If 
I  didn't  know  that  he'd  be  very  angry  I'd  send  them  all 
packing  about  their  business,  and  say  he  wasn't  at  home." 

She  had  no  sooner  got  to  the  kitchen  than  the  street  door 
bell  rang  violently;  turning  to  the  maid  she  said  **  Run, 
Kate,  and  see  what  it  is,  and  if  it's  any  of  those  cadgers,  tell 
them  to  go  round  to  the  Church  this  evening.  Father  Ely 
has  been  worried  out  of  his  very  life  all  this  blessed  day. 
That  bell  has  scarce  ever  left  off  ringing  since  we  got  up." 

But  Kate  went  to  the  waiting  room  after  answering  the 
door,  where  she  found  the  good  Priest. 

"  What  is  it,  Katie  ?" 
,    **  A  sick-call,  please  Pathe;*,  to  Flood's  Court." 

"  Tell  the  person  to  wait."        * 

Father  Ely  soon  dispatched  those  who  were  waiting.  He 
called  the.  messenger  into  the  .waiting  room  and  kindly 
enquired,  •*  Who  is  it,  my  child  ?"         ... 

**  Sure,  Fathef,  its  a  sttaHger  as  has  come  amongst  us  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  Slie's  none  of  the  best,  I'm  thinking,  but 
she's , mighty  bad,  aftd  is. calling  loudly  for  the  Priest ;  so  I 
said  rd  run  round  for  your  Reverence." 

"  What's  her  name,  and  where  does  she  live  ?". 

"  In  our  house,  Father,  top  back;  her  name's  Johanna 
Sheehan." 

•*  I  will  come  to  her  at  once." 

"  And  so,"  said  Father  Ely,  as  he  reached  his  room  and 
divesting  himself  of  his  cassock,  prepared  himself  for  his  sick 
call.  **  And  so,  Tom,  my  boy,  you  must  wait  another  day.'* 
He  folded  Tom's  letter  and  replaced  it  in  his  desk. 

Flood's  Court  was  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  Father 
Ely's  Mission.  The  people  who  inhabited  that  narrow  Court 
were  of  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  portion  of  humanity. 
The  women  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the  public  house^ 
were  continually  drunk  and  perpetually  quarrelling  and 
fighting  amongst  themselves.     The  men  were  little  better; 
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Court  was  the  scene  of  continual  rows.  The  dirt  was 
shocking.  Heaps  of  rubbish  and  garbage  in  the  narrow 
roadway  emitted  an  intolerable  stench ;  the  houses  were 
filthy  and  reeking  with  bad  smells.  How  human  beings 
could  dwell  therein  was  a  wonder  to  the  good  Priest.  The 
children  were  unwashed,  squalid  and  ragged.  Father  Ely  no 
sooner  gave  a  child  boots  or  clothing,  than  they  found  their 
way  to  the  pawn-broker's,  or  dolly  shop  as  it  was  termed, 
ana  the  proceeds  went  to  the  public  house.  These  people 
had  almost  broken  the  good  Priest's  heart.  Do  what  he 
would  for  them,  they  never  seemed  to  reform  ;  and  although 
they  pestered  the  very  lite  out  of  him  when  they  were  sick, 
yet  notwithstanding  all  their  good  resolutions  directly  they 
-got  well  again. they  were  zs  bad  as  even  All  the  riff-raff  and 
scum  of  strange  humanity  seemed  to  drift  into  Flood's 
Court*  Passing  along  the  mam  thoroughfare,  no  one  would 
have  ever  dreamt  that  the  little  archway,  over  which  was 
printed  the  words  **  Flood's  Court,**  led  to  such  a  den 
of  iniquity. 

When  the  good  Priest  disappeared  down  the  archway  on 
his  mission  of  mercy,  he  found  a  row  going  on,  as  usual,  in 
the  Court.  Children  were  screaming,  men  and  women 
were  shouting  and  cursing !  It  was  no  sooner  whispered  that 
the  Priest  was  there  than  they  disappeared  into  their  houses; 
and  the  dark  Court,  lit  with  a  solitary  lamp,  was  left  to  a 
few  children,  a  few -cats,  and  the  filthy  heaps  of  rubbish 
emitting  unpleasant  odours.  Father  Ely  proceeded  onward 
to  the  house  where  the  sick  woman  dwelt.  His  presence 
brought  peace  and  quiet  into  that  abode  of  continual  brawls 
and  fighting.  The  dingy  deaizen^  appeared  at  Jheir  doors, 
and  lighted  him  to  the  attic.  There  on  an  old  mattress  in 
the  corner  he  found  the  object  of  his  search. 

It  was  the  old  story.  Early  vice»  misspent  girlhood, 
dissi|>ated  womanhood,  and  Godless,  miserable  old  age. 
And  yet,  in  all  these  cases  oFdark-and  vicious  neglect  of 
religion^,  there  was  generally  some  one  little  redeeming 
quality;  either  some  good  act  of  rnefcy'iri  the  past,  or  some 
little  devotion  persevered  ineyen  amidst  the  scenes  of  vice, 
or  virtuous  life  in  some  member  of  the  family,  that  seemed 
to  account  for  the  great,  grace  of  a  Priest's  presence 
in  the  last  sickness.  These  mysteries  of  God's  mercies  will 
be  made  known  some  day,  and  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  why 
.  these  poor  discarded  dregs  of  humanity  have  been  so  highly 
favoured  by  Him  Who  came  to  redeem  and  to  heal. 

Father  Ely  heard  her  confession-^she  had  never  been  since 
she  was  an  innocent  child  in  the  old  country,  Ireland,  nearly 
three  score  years  ago.  Many  a  great  city  in  both  countries 
had  seen  her  since ;  in  her  last  days  she  had  drifted  to  the 
great  centre  of  crime — but  a  Providence  had  ruled  the  tide 
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of  misfortune  on  which  she  drifted.  The  last  Sacraments 
were  administered,  and  the  Priest  promised  to  send  the  poor 
woman  some  little  nourishment  on  the  following  day.  He 
could  scarcely  trust  the  neighbours  of  the  dying  woman.  He 
took  a  little  child  with  him  and  sent  her.  back  with  bread, 
milk  and  meat,  for  a  Kttle  broth  for  the  poor  old  soul.  To-r 
morrow  he  would  not  fail  to  send  early. 

After  his  early  Mass  he  called  May  Cumberland  into  the 
sacristy  and  told  her  of  the  new  case  of  distress,  and  asked 
her  to  see  after  some  nourishment  for  the  poor  creature* 
May  and  Lizzie  returned  to  their  breakfast,  and  dear  old 
**  Harry  **  prepared  the  nourishments  for  the  sick  woman. 
May  set  off  with  them  directly  after  breakfast,  accompanied 
by  Lizzie  who  was  still  teaching  in  the  school  she  loved  so 
touch.  All  the  wretched  creatures  in  that  foul  and  filthy 
Court  knew  Miss  Cumberland  ;  they  called  her  aa  Angel  to 
her  face,  and  abused  her  behind  her  back.  She  was  under 
obedience  not  to  give  alms  without  the  express  request  of  her 
spiritual  guide ;  and  even  then  we  are  quite  sure  both  the 
Priest  and  the  charitable  lady  were  often  taken  in  ;  but  what 
then  ?  **  Charity  is  kind,"  and  so  it  must  be  often  misapplied, 
or  otherwise  why  should  it,  to  be  perfect,  **  think  no  evil  ?" 
■  When  the  two  maidens  entered  Mrs.  Sheehan's  poor 
room,  the  old  woman  was  dozing  quietly. 

Lizzie  leant  over  the  old  woman.  She  was  evidently 
dreaming,  and  was  muttering  in  her  disturbed  sleep.  Lizzie 
could  only  catch  the  words  **  The  ring  !  she  gave  it  me ;  no^ 
not  the  pale«faced,*^*  and  then  suddenly  she  awoke.  The  sun 
was  streaming  into  the  room  and  playing  round  Lizzie's 
Blight  form.  *Tfae  old  woman  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  and 
then  shrieked  out,  **  No,  no,  don't  touch  me !  I  did  it  for 
money  ;  she  gave  me  money  T  Twas  poor.  Go  away,  go 
away;  don't  haunt  me  iii  thi's  way. .  On!  don't  harm  me; 
save  me,  save  me  r*  .  '  : 

May  leant  over  the  ^)ed  and  said  to  Lizzie,  **"  Darling,  you 
haVe  evidently  frightened  the  poor  old  soul  '^  she  has  been 
dreaming — she  takes  you  for  a  ghost;  Just  get  on  one  side 
for  a  niinute  and  riLtry  to  quiet  the  poor  old  soul." 
.  The  old  woman  hacThuripd  her  head  in  herliands,  and  so 
Lizzie,  unpercetved,  left  th6  rickety'old  attic. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,,  my  g9od  woman,"  said.  May,  "  I've 
only  come  from  the  good  Priest  to  see  you.". 

The  strange  voice  aroused  the  woman,  she  uncovered  her 
face  and  looked  up,  saying  **  Where  is  she — the  pale-faced", 
dark-haired  lady  ?  I  thought  I  saw  her  ;  oh  !  I'm  so  glad  it 
was  onfy  a  dream." 

"Why,  what  have  you  to  fear?"  said  May,  **  see !  I've 
brought  you  some  little  nourishment.  Don't  distress  your- 
self, but  take  a  little  of  this,"  and  the  good  lady  tended  the 
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dying  woman    with    all    the    care  and  experience  of   an 
experienced  nurse. 

The  patient  was  taking  her  nourishment  when  Lizzie 
quietly  entered  the  room.  Looking  up  the  old  woman  saw 
her,  and  screamed  out,  clutching  May  tightly,  *♦  Oh  !  there 
it  is  again,  send  it  away,  dear  lady,  send  it  away.  Look» 
look,  don't  you  see  it  ?"  May  was  frightened,  but  recover- 
ing herself  she  said,  **  Yes,  yes,  I  will  send  it  away."  She 
got  up,  whispered  to  Lizzie  to  stay  outside  for  her,  for  she 
was  almost  afraid  of  the  old  woman,  whom  she  took  to  be 
mad. 

When  Lizzie  had  gone  out,  and  May  had  reassured  her 
sick  charge,  she  got  her  to  take  a  little  more  nourishment, 
and  then  asked  her  why  she  was  so  frightened  at  what  she 
had  seen. 

«•  Ah !  Lady,"  she  said,  •'  you'll  tell  of  me,  and  Til  be 
punished." 

**  No,  no,  you  can  trust  me.  No  one  shall  harm  you. 
Didn't  the  good  Priest  send  me  here  to  you,  to  help  you,  and 
to  nurse  you  ;  come,  granny,  dear,  cheer  up  and  tell  me." 

**  Sure,  and  lady  I  had  right  to  trust  the  Priest's  messenger. 
And  your  kind  good  face  assures  me  you'll  do  me  no  hurt. 
Well !  rU  tell  you  why  I  was  so  frightened  just  now.  I've 
been  a  wicked  sinner  in  my  time — a  bad  girl — a  worse 
woman — and  since  I  grown  old  doing  anything  to  get  money 
to  buy  drink — the  wonder  is  I've  lived  so  long !  About 
a  year  I  was  in  the  city  of  Cork — I  used  to  go  from  place 
to  place — pretending  to  tell  fortunes  and  see  things  to  come, 
God  help  me!  When  I  was  in  Cork  a  fine  lady  with  red 
hair,  tall  and  commanding  looking  came  to  see  me.  Sh« 
offered  me  ipbney  to  do  her  a  service— and  then  told  me  sl 
tale  to  tell— and  gave  me  a  ring  to  give,  so  that  he  whom  I 
told  the  tale  to  should  l>elieve  me  I  Ah  I  many's  the  time 
I've  regretted  what  I  done  then  !  She  brought  a  kind-faced, 
white-haired  gentleman  to  me,  and  I  told  him  the  tale :  I 
gave  the  ring,  and " 

Looking  at  May  she  saw  a  look  of  terror  on  the  maiden's 
face,  and  she  said,  "  No,  no,  fair  ladv — don't  hang  me ;  I  did 
it  for  money !  I  didnH  mean  to  harm  the  gentleman.  I 
sought  him  afterwards  but  he  was  gone— no  one  knew 
where.  And  she  had  gone  too.  I  felt  I  had  done  very 
wrong.  I  was  dreaming  of  it  when  you  came  in  :  and  then  I 
woke  up  and  thought  I  saw  the  lady  who  I  was  to  tell  had 
given  me  the  ring — she  was  so  like  the  red-haired  lady  made 
me  speak  about — that  I  got  frightened  and  thought  it  was  a 
ghost !" 

"  But  what  kind  of  ring  was  it  ?"  asked  May. 

'*  It  was  a  little  gold  ring,  lady,  with  a  pearl  and  some 
little  red  stones  in  it." 
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**  And  do  you  think  you'd  recognize  the  white-haired 
gentleman,  if  you  ever  saw  him  again.'* 

"  Oh  yes,  dear  lady  ;  Td  know  him  anywhere  !" 
**  Well,  then,'*  said  May,  "  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  him  and 
send  him  to  you." 

**  If  you  do,  I'll  die  so  happy.  O  I  God  reward  you ;"  said 
the  old  woman  taking  May's  hand.  **  Come  again  soon. 
God  bless  you  ;  and  the  heavens  be  your  bed  !" 

May  hurried  from  the  room.  She  felt  faint  and  sick. 
Lizzie  did  not  say  anything  till  they  had  got  out  of  the 
Court  and  then  she  said  to  her  companion  ; 

"May  darling  how  pale  and  ill  you  look ;  that  old  mad- 
woman, with  her  iancies,  has  quite  made  you  ill.  I  wish  I 
had  stayed." 

"  No,  dearest,  you  did  well  to  go." 

"  Well,  I  won't  go  now,"  said  Lizzie.  **  I  shall  play  the 
truant  this  morning  and  go  back  with  you." 

They  returned — taking  a  walk  round  the  squares — as 
May  felt  the  fresh  air  doing  her  good. 

During  their  walk  May  told  Lizzie  all  that  had  happened. 

**  I  can't  make  it  out  darling !"  said  Lizzie,  **  there's  a 
wonderful  mystery  somewhere.  I  must  be  like  somebody  that's 
certain.  The  doctor, — the  honourable  lady — the  ring  and 
the  old  woman — why.  May,  I  declare  its  quite  like  one  of 
those  wonderful  stories  our  good  Father  Ely  used  to  tell  us 
children,  when  he  used  to  leave  oiF  at  the  most  interesting 
parts  and  say  he'd  tell  us  some-more  to-morrow  if  we  were 
good,"  she  added  laughing. 

They  had  arrived  at  25,  Great  Burley  Street.  George 
Spence  had  kept  his  promise,  he  had  returned  to  town  the 
night  before,  and  was  waiting  to  see  Miss  May  as  they  found 
on  reaching  the  house.     May  hurried  to  the  drawing-room. 

**  Doctor,  you  have  just  arrived  in  time  ;  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lost.  You  must  come  with  me  at  once,"  said  May, 
and  then  she  told  the  astonished  Doctor  of  her  morning's 
adventure.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  George's  wonder 
at  this  new  and  unforeseen  event.  He  accompanied  Miss 
May  to  Flood's  Court,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  in  the 
room  with  the  dying  old  woman. 

"  See,  granny,  dear,"  said  May,  bending  over  the  poor 
sufferer,  **  I  have  brought  a  gentleman  to  see  you." 

The  old  woman  roused  herself,  looked  hard  at  him  and  put 
forth  her  hand  saying  *'  God  reward  you." 

In  the  poor  patient  George  recognized  the  "  Mrs.  Brown  '* 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  his  cousin  Laura  in 
Cork. 

The  old  woman  did  recognise  the  white-haired  gentleman  ; 
and  in  feeble  accents  told  him  the  real  story  of  the  ring,  and 
begged  his  forgiveness. 
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"  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  die  happy  !" 

A  sudden  light  burst  upon  George.  He  saw  it  all  now. 
Laura  had  been  practising  a  cruel  deception.  That  she 
knew  more  than  she  had  told  him  he  did  not  doubt ;  the 
ring  was  proof  of  thjit ;  but  how  should,  he  act  ? 

When  he  left  that  poor  abode  his  mind  was  not  made  up 
as  to  his  future  course  of  action. 

He  returned  with  May  to  Great  Burley  Street.  After 
lunch  Lizzie  went  to  school ;  and  when  they  were  alone 
George  told  May  the  secret  history  of  his  early  life. 

To  he  continued. 


TO  THE  READERS  OF  ''  LIFE  BY  LAND 

AND    SEA." 

I  PROMISED  to  look  into  a  rock  pool  for  my  readers, 
and  I  only  look  at  the  expanse  of  the  low  tide  in  this 
Channel  sea  with  all  the  varied  hues  of  rich  brown,  dark 
olive  and  bright  green  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  unable 
from  indisposition  to  go  down  and  verif)'  the  contents  of  both 
shallow  and  deep  pools,  villages  and  cities  of  the  sea. 

The  people  of  Guernsey  have  been  Vraic-ing  this  last 
week ;  it  is  the  harvest  of  July  for  rich  manure  in  the  sea- 
weed called  Fucus  Vesiculosus — and  Fucus  Terra tus,  cut 
from  the  rocks  at  low  tide,  laid  up  upon  the  beach  to  dry, 
and  carted  off  to  the  farms  to  spread  over  arable  and  pasture 
land,  and  to  which  we  owe  our  abundant  crops. 

But  instead  of  a  rock  pool,  let  me  say  a  few  words  on  the 
life  and  Mission  of  Saint  Maglorie. 

In  the  year  A.D.  560,  Saint  Maglorius  visited  Guernsey. 
The  Channel  Islands  were  little  known  until  the  year  550, 
A.D.,  when  they  were  made  over  in  jurisdiction  by  Childe- 
bert.  King  of  France,  to  Sampson  II.,  Bishop  of  Dol.  The 
religion  of  the  inhabitants  was  Druidical,  and  Guernsey  has 
many  remains  of  those  sacrificial  stones  called  cromlechs,  or 
Druids'  Altars.  Immediately  on  the  possession  of  "  Les 
lies  du  Cotentin,"  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Serk  and  Herm,  the 
Bishop  sent  his  nephew,  Maglorius,  to  christianize  the 
people.  He  first. crossed  over  to  Sferk  with  fifty  religious, 
and  founded  a  monastery  which  flourished  for  800  years, 
and  whose  site  is  still  called  In  MoUurU,  Then  he  one  day 
sailed  across  the  Channel,  and  drifted  into  the  bay^  whose 
wavelets  ripple  on  the  sands  almost  up  to  the  wall  of  my 
cottage,. and  where  the  missionary  Saint  landed  has  ever  been 
called  the  Blessed  Hougue,  or  billock^-i/Zai^  Bini,    Here 
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on  this  spot  di3  the  light  of  the  Gospel  first  shine  into  and 
dispel  the  darkness  of  Paganism.  He  was  a  preacher  of  rare 
eloquence  and  a  man  of  most  holy  life ;  the  people  seem  to 
have  received  the  good  tidings  joyfully,  and  many  Legends 
of  mh-acles  wrought  by  him  are  recorded  in  old  histories, 
chiefly  in  a  MSS.  Poem  found  in  the  Biblioth6que  de 
r Arsenal  a  Paris  et  porte  entitre  **  Ex  libris  oratorii  San 
Magloriani:" 

It  tells  how  Serk  was  delivered  from  Pagan  invaders  by 
the  intercession  of  Saint  Maglorius. 

Ol  how  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey  were  delivered  from  a 
destroying  serpent  by  the  prayers  of  Saint  Maglorius. 

Of  the  wise  and  holy  jurisdiction  exercised  by  Saint 
Maglorius. 

Of  the  restoration  to  health  of  the  only  daughter  of  Nivo, 
governor  of  Serk. 

Of  how  Angels  announced  to  the  Saint  his  approaching 
death  which  took  place  A.D.  580,  in  Serk,  and  the  miracle  by 
which  his  tomb  was  preserved  from  violation  by  Pagan 
invaders. 

The  remains  of  the  first  Christian  Chapel  built  by  Saint 
Maglorius  still  may  be  seen  at  a  spot  not  far  from  the 
Hougue  B6ni,  called  la  Mallerie, 

I  have  ever}'  hope  that  in  a  few  days  I  may  be  able  to 
give  a  full  account  of  the  tide  pools  at  Hougue  B^ni,  and 
wish  that  all  my  readers  could  enjoy  the  quiet  retreat — the 
exceeding  loveliness  of  this  part  of  the  Island. 

Saint'  MagloriCf  L.L.C. 

Hougue  Bini, 


'  SAIMT    GEORGE. 

ON  the  third  day,  Dioclesian  said  to  his  soldiers,  "  Go 
and  see  if  an3rthing  femains  of  that  unhappy  George, 
if  so  bring  it,  or  somehow  destroy  it,  lest  the  Christians  take 
what  is  left  and  honour  him."  The  soldiers  went  to  the  kiln 
followed  by  an  eager  and  curious  multitude.  When  they 
had  removed  the  lime  they  found  the  man  of  God,  in  a 
bright  habit,  as  though  he  had  conle  from  a  feast,  his  hands 
raised  to  heaven,  giving  thanks  to  God  for  his  great  mercies. 
When  the  people  saw  this  tremendous  miracle  they  were 
greatly  astonished,  and  with  one  voice  praised  the  God  of 
George,  and  owned  and  confessed  His  greatness. 

In  the  meantime  the  rumour  of  what  had  happened 
reached  the  Emperof .  He  was  at  first '  incredulous,  but 
when  he  saw  before  'him  the  young  Christian  soldier  who 
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had  come  from  bis  tribulation  like  gold  from  the  fire,  purified 
and  more  beautiful,  he  was  struck  with  amazement,  and 
enquired  of  George  the  cause  of  his  delivery.  The  holy 
Martyr  told  him  that  he  could  only  deplore  his  misery  and 
blindness,  since  seeing  the  miracles  that  God  wrought  in  his 
behalf  he  would  not  believe.  Then  the  Emperor  ordered  a 
new  torture  to  be  applied.  Iron  boots,  full  of  sharp  spikes, 
were  made  hot  and  put  upon  the  Saint's  feet.  Taunting 
him  Dioclesian  said  "  Run,  George,  that  we  may  see  how 
swift  you  are.*'  The  holy  Martyr,  invoking  God,  said, 
*'  Look  down  from  heaven,  O  Lord,  and  behold  my  labours, 
give  ear  to  the  groanings  of  thy  fettered  servant,  since  my 
enemies  are  multiplied  and  hate  me  with  a  great  hatred. 
Do  Thou  heal  me,  O  Lord,  for  my  bones  are  troubled,  and 
give  me  patience  to  the  end  that  my  enemies  may  not  exult 
and  say  we  have  prevailed  over  him  !"  Thus  suffering  and 
praying  he  came  to  his  prison,  into  which  he  was  thrown 
and  left  for  a  day  and  night. 

Next  morning  he  was  brought  before  the  Emperor  and  the 
whole  Senate.  **  I  trust  you  have  found  your  sandals  easy 
and  comfortable,"  observed  the  Emperor.  **  Very  much  so," 
said  George.  *'  Cease  your  jesting  and  impudence  !"  returned 
the  Emperor.  "  Put  aside  your  magic  arts  and  approach 
nearer.  Now,  sacrifice  to  the  immortal  gods,  or  you  shall 
suffer  yet  greater  torments."  *•  What  fools  you  are,"  replied 
George,  "  to  give  the  name  of  magic  to  the  power  of  my  God. 
Magic  arts  are  the  fallacies  and  evils  of  the  devil  whom  you 
worship  1"  Then  the  Emperor  ordered  him  to  be  struck 
across  the  mouth,  and  to  be  scourged  with  raw  sinews.  So 
violent  was  this  punishment,  that  the  flesh  of  the  martyr  and 
the  ground  was  soon  covered  with  his  blood. 

When  the  Emperor  saw  that  the  holy  man  still  suffered 
patiently,  and  with  a  jo3rful  countenance,  he  said,  **  This  is 
the  effect  of  magic  art,  and  not  of  virtue  and  fortitude !" 
Magnentius  said  to  him,  '*  There  is  a  man  in  our  service 
greatly  skilled  in  magic  arts,  order  him  to  approach  !  he  will 
bring  George  to  his  senses  !"  The  Emperor  summoned  him 
into  his  presence,  and  bade  him  find  out  how  George  with- 
stood the  torments,  and  to  prepare  a  deadly  drug  for  him. 
The  assembly  broke  up  till  the  next  day,  ana  St.  George  was 
taken  back  to  prison .  The  holy  Martyr  prayed  thus.  "Great 
is  Thy  mercy,  O  God,  upon  me,  direct  my  steps  in  Thy 
confession,  and  perfect  my  course  in  Thy  faith,  that  in  all 
things  Thy  name  may  be  praised  !'* 

The  next  day  they  brought  him  again  before  the  Emperor, 
and  administered  the  deadly  potion.  St.  George  took  it  in 
his  hands,  and  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  drank  it. 
Christ  fulfilled  His  promise — **  if  they  shall  drink  any  deadly 
thing  it  shall  not  hurt  them" — and  it  did  not  hurt  the^holy 
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athlete.  They  gave  him  a  stronger  drink  which  likewise 
did  him  no  harm.  Because  the  glorious  Martyr  affirmed 
that  Jesus  Christ  delivered  him  from  these  dangers  of  death, 
and  that  this  was  a  trifling  matter  compared  with  what 
Christ  could  do,  since  His  servants  also  did  the  same  and 
even  raised  the  dead  by  Christ's  power,  the  Emperor  (at  the 
counsel  of  the  magician  Athanasius)  bade  St.  George  raise  a 
dead  man  to  life,  promising  to  believe  if  he  did  so.  The  holy 
man,  although  he  was  somewhat  unwilling,  because  he  said, 
"  they  were  not  worthy  to  see  such  miracles,  on  account  of 
their  unbelief,*'  yet  doubting  not  that  some  might  be  converted 
thereby,  consented.  They  took  him  to  a  cave  about  200 
yards  away  from  the  place,  where  there  were  many  dead 
bodies.  St.  George  made  a  prayer  to  God  beseeching  Him 
for  His  glory,  and  honour  to  raise  one  of  the  dead  to  life. 
The  Lord  heard  the  prayer  of  His  faithful  servant,  and  one 
of  the  dead  came  forth  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Jesus  is 
the  true  God  I'*  Then  he  fell  at  the  Saint's  feet  and  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  His  mercy. 

The  magician  Athanasius  was  converted,  and  on  magni- 
fying the  glory  of  God,  confessed  Christ  to  be  the  only  true 
God  1  This  greatly  enraged  the  Emperor.  He  said  he  could 
see  through  it  all — Athanasius  was  a  Christian  and  had 
worked  his  magical  arts  in  conimon  with  George,  and  had 
fooled  him  all  along :  in  great  anger  he  ordered  Athanasius 
to  be  led  away  and  beheaded.  Then  was  another  Martyr 
added  to  the  white-robed  army  in  heaven.  St.  George  was 
sent  back  to  prison.  He  departed,  glorifying  God  that  he 
was  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  His  sake.  **  I  give  Thee 
thanks,  O  God,  for  Thy  great  assistance  and  benefit,  that 
Thou  hast  had  respect  to  my  unworthiness.     Glory  to  Thee, 

0  Lord,  for  thou  never  permittest  those  who  hope  in  Thee 
to  be  confounded.     Make  me  worthy,  O  God,  my  God,  that 

1  may  quickly  see  Thy  glory  and  conquer  the  evil  one." 

{To  be  continued,) 


PERIPATETIC    CYCLOPCEDIAS. 

'  ^  'TT'OU'RE  not  talking  secrets,  I  suppose !"  With  some 
¥  such  self-introduction  our  loquacious  friend  Jenkyns 
joins  a  couple  of  us  engaged  in  deep  and  earnest  conversation. 
No  matter  what  we  are  discussing,  our  friend  takes  up  the 
subject,  and  if  we  get  a  word  in  edgeways  for  the  next  half- 
hour  it  is  certainly  a  great  wonder.  For  friend  Jenkyns 
knowing  something  about  everything  and  being  able  to  talk 
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on  any  subject,  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge 
before  he  leaves  you.  Now,  as  this  our  friend  is  a  type  of  a 
certain  class  who  greatly  cultivate  a  certain  peculiarity  for 
collecting  and  preserving  -  scraps  ot  general  and  particulsCr 
information,  and  who  have,  for  the  most  part,  the  bump  of 
communicativeness  highly  developed,  we  would  devote  a  few 
words  on  this  class  of .  soniewhat  irksome  bores,  whom 
we  shall  call  and  we  trust  not  inaptly,  '*  Peripatetic 
Cyclopoedias." 

As  a  rule  these  individuals  very  much  resemble  those 
Cyclopoedias  of  Universal  Information  which  are  issued  at  a 
most  remarkably  cheap  rate,  and  profess  to  give  you 
something  on  every  subject*  Their  stock  ol  information  is 
not  always  well  arranged,  nor  do  they  generally  boast  of 
over  correctness ;  but  you  get  your  knowledge  for  little  or 
nothing,  and  you  must  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  For  the 
most  part  these  Peripatetic  Cyclopoedias  seem  to  have  so 
stowed  away  their  knowledge,  and  so  arranged  it,  that  to  the 
uninitiated  they  appear  one  mass  of  mystery  and  learning. 
In  this  they  resemble  a  chemist's  shop.  You  open  the  door 
of  the  shop  and  enter.  At  first  sight  you  are  struck  with  the 
variety  and  number  of  the  fittings,  and  begin  to  wonder  at 
the  apparent  costliness  of  all  the  good  show.  You  admire 
the  multitude  of  the  drugs,  drawers  and  bottles  j  you  stand  in 
astonishment  at  the  sight  of  those  nuixiberless  globes,  con- 
taining mysterious  fluids  of  every  colour.  But  stay, 
examine  more  closely,  and  you  will  find  the  whole  affair  a 
sham.  Those  great  globes  of  coloured  water  are  shams ; 
half  the  drawers  do  not  open  ;  most  of  the  jars-  rejoice  in  a 
vacuum ;  and.  yon  row  of  gaudily  inscribed  boxes  and 
gallipots  is  empty.  In  plain  words,  the  labels  are  the 
principal  part  of  the  whole  business.  So  it  is  with  our 
friends  of  the  Jenkyns 'family.  They  most  conspicuously 
label  their  packages  of  scanty  knowledge^  ^nd  then  publicly 
display  themselves.  The  uninitiated  believe  in  the  swindle, 
and  with  a  certain  class  Jenkyns  passes  as  a  well-read 
clever  and  learned  individual. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  preface,  without  more  ado, 
we  will  introduce  you  to  our  **  mutual  friend,"  Jenkyns ! 

We  will  suppose  that  he  meets  us  walking  with  a  friend, 
and  talking  together  fainiliarl^  as  is  the  wont  of  friends.  If 
not  known  to  our  companion,  he  introduces  himself — for 
bashfulness  is  not  oneof  Jenkyns' characteristics,  G'enerarlly 
speaking  the  Conversation  commences  with  some  remark 
about  the  weather ;  **  it  is  a  fine  day,  remarkable  weather  for 
the  time  of  year,  very  seasonable,''  or  some  such  common- 
place English:  observation' is  ventured  oa' that  most,  vital  of 
all  vital  topics — the  state,  of-  the  weather.  This  leads 
to  his  remarking  abouit   something  that  occu^ed  to  him 
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on  a  day  very  much  like  the  present,  ''when  he  was  in 
Devon,  d'ye  see,  with  what's  his  name,  'ye  know."  **  Stand 
aside,  nobility,"  for  Jenkyns  has  got  fairly  under  weigh.  His 
locutionary  wheels  well  lubricated,  the  steam  of  his  miscel- 
laneous knowledge  well  up,  and  the  safety  valve  of. 
consideration  of  another 'is  feelings  pressed  tightly  down,  the 
chance  is  that  we  scarcely  get  time  for  a  whole  sentence 
during  the  the  rest  of  this  most  interesting  conversation. 

We  were  discussing  the  merits  of  modern  poetry  the  other 
day  with  a  friend,  when  Jenkyns  introduced  himself 
"Swinburne!"  said  he,  **ohI  yes,  decidedly  immoral, — a 
great  pity,  a  thousand  pities  a  man  of  his  poetical  genius 
should  so  have  prostituted  his  talents !"  What  ?  had 
Jenkyns  read  Swinburne  ?  You  surely  cannot  have  the  honor 
of  his  acquaintance  if  you  ask  such  a  question.  We  have 
known  him  now  for  many  years  and  are  still  at  a  loss  to 
discover  exactly  what  Poet,  ancient  or  modern,  our  friend 
does  not  profess  to  have  read.  From  **  bonus  Homerus,"  to 
the  author  of  the  **  Massacre  of  the  Robins,"  you  cannot 
mention  a  Poet  of  whom  he  does  not  know  something. 
He  is  loud  on  the  beauties  of  Tennyson  —the  pastoral  poetry 
of  Mackay — the  London  Lyrics  of  Buchanan,  and  the 
occasional  pieces  of  Eliza  Cook.  He  will  speak  with  rapture 
of  the  war  waits  of  Gerald  Massey.  He  goes  into  ecstasy  at 
the  mere  mention  of  Pope,  Dryden,  Kirke  White,  Chatterton, 
or  Byron.  So  it  is  through  the  whole  list ;  he  can  give  you  a 
lively  dissertation  on  the  merits  of  each  in  particular.  What ! 
not  read  the  Poets !  why  he  can  quote  from  almost  every 
Poet,  after  his  own  fashion,  and  if  that  be  not  convincing 
evidence  enough  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  statements,  he 
would,  we  have  not  tlie  slightest  doubt,  like  to  know  what  is. 

As  for  light  literature,  well,  that  is  a  strong  point  of  our 
friend  Jenkyns.  Although  he  has  not  read  every  novel  that 
is  published,  yet  he  will  talk  a  great  deal  about  them  and 
about  their  authors.  He  can  descant  on  the  merits  of 
Dickens  and  Bulwer,  "  Babbington  White,"  or  the  author  of 
•*  Barbara's  Secret.'*  He  can  at  least  tell  you  who  wrote 
such  and  such  an  anonymous  nove^  and  who  "  Peter  Parley," 
and  the  Author  of  **  Ratlin  the  Reefer "  are.  The  con- 
sequence of -which  brilliant  display  of  information  is  that 
those  who  da  not  know  Jenkyns  look  upon  him  as  a  man  of 
great  literary  knowledge,  and  infer  trom  his  conversation 
that  he  is  familiar  with  the  works  and  style  of  the  authors 
he  mentions,  whereas,  in  all  probability,  he  has  merely 
one  or  two  works  of  the  principal  Novelists,  read  a  few  **  hot 
Novels,"  devoured  some  half-dozen  of  the  morbid  and 
sensational,  and  gathers  the  rest  of  his  information  and 
ideas  from  Articles  and  Reviews  in  the  popular  journals 
of  the  day. 
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With  regard  to  the  classic  literature  of  England,  he  is  well 
up  in  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  He  will  speak  with  feeling 
of  the  *•  Vision  of  Mirza  ;**  will  display  an  alarming  amount 
of  rhetoric  in  his  praises  of  "  Rasselas,*'  or  the  **  Castle  of 
Otronto,"  and  gets  you  thoroughly  out  of  depth  should  you 
be  rash  enough  to  venture  a  remark  on  the  **  Letters  of 
Junius,"  "  Theodosius  and  Constantia,"  Swift's  *•  Stella  and 
Vanessa,'*  or  any  other  curiosity  connected  with  the  history 
of  English  Literature. 

We  once  possessed  ourselves  of  the  secret  of  Jenkyns' 
reading  of  the  Poets,  and  this  may  perhaps  throw  some  light 
on  the  general  manner  in  which  the  universal  literary 
knowledge  of  these  Peripatetic  Cyclopaedias  is  obtained. 
The  individual  Jenkyns  in  question  had,  to  our  knowledge, 
in  his  small  ana  most  select  library,  a  couple  of  venerable 
looking  portly  tomes  with  the  title  **  Extracts  from  the  Best 
Poets — Ancient  and  Modern,"  neatly  inscribed  upon  their 
backs  ;  also  two  volumes  entitled  "  Chambers*  Cyclopoedia 
of  Useful  Literature."  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  he  having 
read  these  works  passim,  piously  lived  on  under  the  cheering 
impression  that  he  had  read  the  English  Poets !  Come,  Jenkyns, 
in  future  be  honest.  Do  not  tell  us  that  you  have  read  a 
Poet  until  you  have  made  yourself  acquainted  with  something 
more  than  a  few  extracts  from  his  works.  You  will  not  force 
down  our  throats  now-a-days  **  Jack  Falstaff  *s  Catechism." 
Let  honour  be  with  us,  at  all  events,  more  than  a  **  mere 
word." 

We  greatly  suspect  that  volumes  of  "  Choice  Thoughts," 
"  Classic  Gems,"  **  Extracts — Prose  and  Poetic,"  **  Poly- 
glots of  Quotations,"  **  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Authors," 
**  Letter  Writers,"  and  "  English  History,"  form  the  staple 
works  in  the  libraries  of  and  are  the  text  books  from  which 
our  cyclopcediacal  friends  derive  their  deep  and  comprehen- 
sive literary  knowledge. 

(To  he  continued,) 


Night  and  Morning. — Waking  thoughts  are  best  ? 

Night. — **  I  will  get  up  earlier  to-morrow  that  I  may  do 
more  work." 

Morning. — "  I    will    sleep   a  little    longer,  that   I   may 
work  with  more  vigour  when  I  am  at  it." 

How  good  we  always  are  in  the  future ! 

Notice. — **The  Old   Man's    Gift"   will  be    continued    in 
our  next. 


AVE    BONA    CRUX. 
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''  FOR   BETTER  NOT  FOR  WORSE." 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

THE    doctor's    story. 

'  '  1\^Y  dear  Miss  May/'  said  George  Spence,  "  before  I 
iVl  commence  the  history  of  my  early  life,  again  I 
will  ask  5'ou  to  promise  me  that  not  one  word  that  I  tell  you 
shall  be  breathed  by  you  to  Lizzie,  or  to  anyone  else,  till 
such  time  as  I  give  you  permission.  This  I  am  sure  you 
will  grant  me.'* 

**  Most  willingly.  Come  what  will,  I  promise  to  keep  all 
you  say  secret." 

"  I  have  never  spoken  to  anyone  of  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
you.  I  was  always  a  strange  creature  ;  at  least,  I  think  I 
was.  My  early  education  had  a  very  great  influence  over  my 
whole  life.  My  parents  were  hau*d  people,  who  made 
religion  hateful  to  me ;  of  all  days  I  hated  the  Sunday,  and 
of  all  books  I  hated  God's  Holy  Word.  I  do  not  like  even 
to  think  of  my  boyhood  days ;  the  bare  thought  makes  me 
feel  unkind  and  bitter.  Sunday  was  a  day  of  cruel  torture  ; 
three  times  a-day  had  I  to  listen  to  the  droning  tones  of.  a 
lifeless  service  in  a  fusty  old  church,  and  the  remainder 
of  that  day  I  spent  in  solitude,  learning  meaningless — at  least 
to  me — portions  of  the  Bible.  When  the  sunshine,  and  the 
flowers,  and  birds,  and  insects  were  rejoicing,  and  invited  me 
to  be  glad,  I  had  to  sit  in  sombre  quietude  learning  my 
unloved  task.  I  had  an  only  sister ;  I  saw  her  but  at  rare 
intervals,  as  she  resided  with  an  aunt  who  dearly  kived  her. 
My  sister  Lizzie  was  a  bright  sunny  girl,  and  I  always  felt 
happier  and  better  when  I  had  seen  her  for  a  few  minutes. 
She  was  a  couple  of  years  older  than  myself.  We  dearly 
loved  each  other,  but  all  through  life  saw  but  little  of  each 
other.  Our  aunt  was  an  invalid,  and  Lizzie  was  her  nurse, 
her  companion.  Even  Irom  her  earliest  years  my  sister  was 
with  her  aunt.  My  parents  consented  to  the  separation,  I 
suppose,  trom  the  idea  that  it  would  be  good  for  the 
temporal  welfare  of  my  sister.     Lizzie  loved  her  aunt  more 
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than  she  loved  her  own  mother !  When  I  was  about  four- 
teen I  left  home  for  a  few  years  which  I  spent  at  a  public 
school,  where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  never  got  on  well, 
at  least  with  the  boys.  The  master  was  a  severe  puritanical 
man ;  and  all  the  religious  boys  were  sneaks  and  cowards, 
and    the    others    blackguards    and  scheming  rascals   that 

*  disgusted  me.  I  kept  my  own  counsel,  and  almost  began  to 
hate  humanity  as  much  as  I  hated  religion.  My  sister's 
love  and  affection,  and  her  beautiful  letters  to  me  saved  me 
from  apostacyfrom  humanity.  I  took  violently  to  study,  and 
as  I  had  thrashed  all  the  bullies  in  the  school  in  turn  for 
insulting  me,  they  eventually  left  me  alone  to  my  solitude 
and  my  books.  I  left  my  public  school  and  went  to  study 
medicine  with  a  friend  of  my  father's  in  the  great  city.  I  soon 
left  him,  and  having  secured  apartments,  attended  the  usual 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Hospital,  and  prosecuted  my  studies 
with  wonderful  success.  You  see,  I  liked  my  profession, 
and  didn't  care  much  ior  any  of  my  companions,  and  so  all 
my  spare  time  was  used  to  the  best  advantage.  My 
profession  was  also  my  religion.  I  loved  it  for  its  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  sufferers  whom  I  daily  saw.  I 
used  to  see  my  sister  often  at  this  period  of  njy  life,  and  it 
was  almost  the  brightest  I  had  ever  known — but  not  the 

'  brightest.  Then  she  went  abroad  with  her  aunt,  and  I  felt 
very  lonely  indeed.  About  this  time,  when  I  was  twenty- 
three  years  old,  I  used  to  help  a  very  kind  old  doctor  with 
his  practice;  one  night,  I  remember  it  so  distinctly,  I  was 
descending  the  steps  of  his  house,  when  a  slight  tall  figure  in 

'  a  worn  black  dress,  with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  asked  me  if 
I  was  the  doctor,  and  if  so  would  I  come  round  and  see  her 

;  mother  who  was  very  ill.  I  accompanied  her  to  one  of  those 
streets  where  the  struggling  middle-class,  who  have  nearly 

'  come  down  to  what  is  called  poverty,  live  on  in  hope  of 
better  days,  and  try  to  make  head*way  against   the  hard 

^  existence  that  has  come  upon  them.     I  did  not  see  her  face 

'  until  we  came  into  the  room.     Then  it  was  that  I  first  saw 

\  that  face  which  has  been  the  haunting  vision  of  my  life. 

:  That  girl's  name  was   Bessie   Turner.      She  was  tall  and 

.  slenderly  built ;  the  handsome  beauty  of  her  intelligent  face 
showed  by  its  paleness  how  frail  and  weak  her  constitution 

.  was.  Her  eyes  were  of  piercing  brown,  and  deeply  fringed  ; 
the  lips  thin,  the  forehead  high,  the  hair  black  as  a  raven's 
wing ;  but  why  describe  her  further,  for  you  have  seen  her 

,  living  image  in  that  pale-faced  child  we  both  of  us  love  so 
dearly." 

.    **  I  learnt  the  history  of  that  pak-faced  girl  from  her  dying 
mother.      Two   years  previously  her  father  had   failed  in 

i  business  and  soon  after  died,  leaving  her  and  her  mother 
totally  unprovided  for.     From  that  hour  they  commenced  a 
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hard  struggle.  Bessie  was  clever  at  her  needle,  and  soon  got 
a  good  situation  at  a  west-end  dress-^making  establishment. 
By  her  hard-earned  wages  she  kept  herself  and  her  mother. 
You  can  guess  the  rest.  That  poor  woman  died  ;  so  g.entle, 
so  kind-hearted  was  she  during  those  few  days,  that  I 
knew  her  almost  like  a  son.  I  promised  her  on  her  dying 
bed  that  I  would  use  what  influence  I  could,  to  try  and 
lighten  the  lot  of  her  orphan  child.  When  her  mother  died 
Bessie  was  in  her  twentieth  year.  From  that  day  I  felt  I 
had  found  some  one  for  whom  it  was  worth  living  and  toiling. 
At  this  time  my  sister  was  still  away  in  the  south  of  France 
with  the  aunt  with  whom  she  lived.  For  a  time  I  kept  the 
secret  of  my  new-found  happiness  to  myself.  Bessie  was  a 
quiet  persevering  girl — very  unimpassioned — at  least  so  she 
seemed  to  me  at  first.  She  was  shy  and  somewhat  distrust- 
ful. I  saw  from  the  first  that  it  was  fruitless  to  expect  her 
to  receive  any  favour  from  my  hands.  She  still  continued  to 
toil  at  her  hard  lot.  Six  months  after  our  first  meeting — on 
my  twenty-fourth  birthday — I  prevailed  upon  her  to  join  her 
lot  with  mine,  to  take  me  till  death  parted  us  for  better,  for 
worse.  We  were  married  quietly,  and  I  kept  my  marriage  a 
profound  secret  from  all  but  my  sister.  You  will  perhaps 
ask  me  why  I  was  so  anxious  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  my 
marriage  a  secret  ?  The  reason  was  this.  My  parents  had 
their  own  ends  in  view,  and  had  quite  settled  a  marriage 
between  myself  and  my  cousin  Laura — the  Honourable 
Laura  Slade.  This  woman  was  devoted  in  her  attachment 
to  me,  but  I  always  from  a  child  disliked  her.  I  had  told  her 
I  could  never  make  her  my  wife.  She  was  rich,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  devoted  to  me.  I  knew  that  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  have  told  my  parents ;  any  knowldge  of  the  fact 
would  have  made  them  at  once  disinherit  me.  A  month*— 
the  happiest  month  of  my  existence  had  passed ;  the  little 
rooms  where  we  lived  were  a  veritable  paradise  to  me.  Day 
by  day  1  learnt  to  love  my  wife  more  and  more.  We  were 
very  happy.  One  evening  when  we  were  out  together  we 
met  Laura  Slade.  I  felt  that  my  secret  then  was  no  longer 
my  own,  for  I  knew  the  woman  I  had  to  deal  with.  I  wrote 
at  once  to  my  parents,  told  them  the  truth,  and  begged  an 
interview  witli  my  father.  I  received  in  answer  a  short  note 
•  saying  that  I  was  old  enough  to  judge  for  myself,  but  that  as 
I  had  chosen  so  must  I  bide  my  lot ;  as  I  had  married  a  wife 
of  my  own  choice  I  had  better  keep  her.  I  was  then  forbid- 
den to  see  either  my  sister  or  my  mother.  I  did  not  mind 
anything  except  the  privation  of  seeing  my  dear  sister  ;  the 
fear  of  bringing  any  sorrow  upon  her  made  me  somewhat 
sad.  For  ourselves  I  had  no  fear.  While  I  retained  health 
and  strength  I  did  not  dread  poverty  or  aught  else,  I  soon 
obtained  a  situation  as  assistant  to  a  medical  man,  a  short 
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<listance  from  London.  To  that  dear  little  village  I  took  my 
treasure.  There  was  one  thing  which  greatly  surprised  us 
both.  That  was  the  conduct  of  my  cousin  Laura.  Contrary 
to  my  expectations  she.  instead  of  turning  upon  me,  and 
siding  with  my  parents,  did  her  utmost  to  lavish  upon 
Bessie  every  kindness  and  attention.  One  day  we  almost 
quarrelled  about  it.  *•  But  why,  George  ?  why  shouldn't 
your  good  cousin  love  me  for  your  sake  1  True,  I  don't  love 
her  too  much,  so  you  needn't  be  jealous.  But  let  her  visit 
us — it  may  be  the  means  of  reconciling  us  to  your  parents, 
and  then  your  sister  can  visit  us — I  shall  know  her  whom 
you  love  so  dearly  1"  That  settled  the  matter.  Laura  was  a 
constant  visitor  to  our  little  country  home.  We  kept  no 
servant ;  Bessie  superintended  all  the  household  work  herself. 
It  was  her  own  wish.  Ah  !  Miss  May,  when  I  look  back  to 
that  brief  period  of  bright  happiness,  I  see  it  was  too  bright 
to  last ;  and  it  is  like  a  dream — a  very  happy  dream — ^it 
passed  away  so  quickly.  We  had  been  living  in  our  home — 
our  own  home — about  three  months,  when  I  got  a  letter 
from  my  sister  saying  that  she  was  in  England.  She  had 
been  forbidden  to  visit  us,  to  even  to  speak  to  my  wife,  to 
even  acknowledge  her.  Writing  to  her  was  out .  of  the 
question,  as  all  her  letters  were  opened  by  my  father's  orders, 
and  I  knew  any  correspondence  would  bring  upon  her  his 
anger.  My  cousin  Laura  planned  a  meeting  between  my 
sister  and  myself,  but  the  plan  fell  through  and  we  did  not 
meet.  The  only  condition  that  Laura  placed  upon  me  was 
this,  that  I  should  say  nothing  to  Bessie  of  my  meeting  my 
sister,  as  it  would  be  better  not  to  do  so  till  we  had  obtained 
our  point,  and  got  our  parent's  permission.  Laura  told  me 
that  she  was  doing  all  she  could  to  move  my  father  to  be 
reconciled  to  me  and  Bessie,  and  that  she  did  not  doubt  but 
that,  with  the  aid  of  my  sister,  all  would  be  speedily  brought 
about.  She  brought  letters  from  my  sister  to  me,  and  took 
back  my  answers.  I  feared  her — but  I  trusted  her — felt  I  had 
wronged  her  by  my  hard  opinion  of  her,  and  did  my  best  to 
make  amends.  I  did  all  I  could  for  her ;  sometimes  for  days 
together  I  would  be  absent  on  her  commissions  in  London. 
She  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  our  little  home.  Things  went 
on  in  this  way,  and  we  had  been  married  seven  months. 
Bessie  and  my  sister  had  never  met.  The  continual  anxiety 
and  worry  of  bringing  about  a  speedy  reconciliation,  and  of 
getting  at  least  permission  for  ray  sister  to  visit  us,  began  to 
tell  upon  me.  Bessie  noticed  it — asked  me  why  I  was  absent 
so  much  of  late — and  a  thousand  other  questions  which  I 
thought  little  of  then,  but  have  often  remembered  since.  I 
told  her  she  should  know  soon,  that  she  must  ask  no 
questions.  My  heart  was  full  of  the  excitement  of  bringing 
about  the  meeting  between  my  sister  and  my  wife.     Laura 
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had  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  permission  for  my  sister  to 
visit  her  for  a  few  days.  She  would  bring  her  down  to  the 
post  town,  a  few  miles  from  our  village,  and  then  I  was  to 
take  my  sister  back  to  town  to  Laura's  home,  where  I  was  to 
transact  certain  money  matters  for  my  cousin,  and  then 
return.  I  remember  now  how  very  down-hearted  Bessie 
seemed  when  I  said  *  good  bye '  on  that  eventful  day.  **  O ! 
George,  George,"  she  said  to  me,  **  when  will  you  settle 
down  and  make  me  happy  like  we  were  in  the  beginning  I** 
I  wanted  to  keep  it  all  to  myself  in  order  to  give  her  a  great 
unlooked-for  surprise.  **  Shall  I  stay  now  ?'*  I  asked.  **  No, 
she  said,  looking  in  my  face,  **  you  will  be  much  disappointed 
unless  you  go."  I  kissed  her  and  said  good  bye.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  pleasant  surprise  I  should,  I  hoped,  soon  give 
her.  **  O  !  George,  George,  God  knows  I  trust  you,"  she 
said,  **  good  bye ;  God  bless  you."  As  I  journeyed  on'that 
day,  for  the  first  time  a  terrible  thought  flashed  across  my 
mind.  It  was  evident  that  Bessie  was  jealous !  I  felt  uneasy, 
and  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  return,  and  then  almost 
hated  myself  for  even  thinking  that  Bessie  could  for  a 
moment  mistrust  me.  I  met  my  dear  sister  and  in  the  new- 
found consolation  of  her  presence,  told  her  ol  all  my  hopes  and 
happiness.  She  had  for  me  the  pleasing  news  that  my 
father,  with  whom  she  was  staying  with  her  aunt,  had  spoken 
kindly  of  me,  and  that  if  I  would  only  rest  patiently  I  should 
certainly  gain  the  great  object  for  which  I  was  waiting.  She 
told  me  that  she  saw  me  then  with  my  father's  permission  ; 
but  that  she  was  not  to  visit  my  wife.  "  Wait,  George,"  she 
said,  "  and  it  will  all  be  for  the  best.  Next  time  I  come,  I 
trust,  to  see  my  darling  sister,  Bessie,  whom  I  know  I  shall 
love  dearly  for  your  sake."  On  the  third  day  of  my  absence 
I  received  a  message  from  my  cousin  Laura  bidding  me  to 
return  without  delay,  she  had  called  to  see  Bessie  but  no  one 
was  at  home  ;  she  was  anxious  and  would  wait  my  arrival  in 
the  village.  It  was  a  dreary,  soaking  wet  day,  that  day  of 
my  return.  M/e  effected  an  entry  into  the  little  house,  and 
on  the  table  was  a  letter  addressed  to  me.  I  tore  it  open  ;  I 
have  kept  it  ever  since ;  that  is  the  letter." 

The  doctor  handed  May  a  worn  letter,  his  hands  trembled 
as  he  did  so. 

May  read  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  long  straggled  against  the  bitter  thoughts  that  bave 
been  in  my  mind :  and  have  refused  to  believe  them.  To-day  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  I  followed  you  unobserved  and 
beheld  your  meeting.  Though  false  and  faithless  to  me,  I  forgive 
you.  You  will  not  care  to  seek  me :  even  if  you  did  it  would  be 
in  vain.  We  part  for  ever  in  this  world.  We  part  for  better  not 
for  worse.    Your  broken-hearted  and  still  faithful  wife— Bbssib." 

May's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  read  the  letter ;  she 
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returned  it  saying,  "  Poor  Doctor !     What  a  sorrow-laden 
life  yours  has  been  !'* 

'    **  Poor  Bessy,"  answered   George,   **  what  must  her  life 
have  been  !     I  no  sooner  read  that  letter  than  I  rushed  from 
the  house  like  one  mad.      It  was  teeming  with  rain  ;  I  went 
hither  and  thither,  making  all  enquiries,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
I  returned,  1  know  not  how  ;  my  head  and  frame  burning  as 
with  a  raging  heat.     The  next  morning  I  was  prostrate  with 
the^  burning  fever  that  had  seized  me ;  weeks  passed  and  I 
knew  nothing  of  them  ;  when  I  had  battled  through  the  worst, 
my  unsettled  brain  and  my  anxiety  brought  on  a  relapse,  and 
•I  journeyed  even  to  the  gate  of  death.      Slowly,  very  slowly, 
I  recovered.     Two  long  weary  mouths  went  by  before  I  was 
•able  to  leave  my  sick  room.     Those  months  had  wrought  an 
awful  change  in  me.      My  hair,  which  was  dark  and  without 
a  single  line  of  grey  in  it,  was  white  as  you  see  it  now.     I 
.went  with  my  sister  and  Laura  to  the  sea-side,  and  gradually 
grew  strong  again.     My  cousin  had  in  turns  with  my  sister 
nursed  me  through  all  that  dreary  time  ;  her  care,  her  kind- 
ness, and  self-sacrificing  attention  were  unremitting.     How 
could  I  ever  sufficiently  repay  her  ?     At  all  events  one  good 
had  come  out  of  the  evil — my  sickness  had  reconciled  me  to 
my  parents.     My  only  consolation  during  those  long  days  of 
recovery  was  the  assurance  of  my  cousin  that  she  was  doing 
all  to  trace  the  runaway — to  gain  some  information  of  my 
:beloved  Bessie.     So  far  it  had  been  all  to  no  effect.     When 
I  grew  strong  enough  I  set  out  on  my  own  search,  seeking 
for  the  lost  treasure  of  my  life.     My  cousin  aided  me.     Not 
^eleven  months  married  and  my  happiness  lost,  my  new-found 
joy  gone.     The  anniversary  of  my  marriage  day  came  and 
'Still  no  tidings.     From  town  to  town  I  wandered  ;  the  slight- 
est probability  of  success  urged  me  on.     In  the  haunts  of 
poverty  and  misery  I  searched.     I  have  spent  days  and  nights 
wandering  up   and  down    the    highways  and  bye  ways  of 
London.     Every  lifeless  body  of  every  poor  unfortunate  that 
the  dark  waters  of  the  cruel  river  washed  up  I  visited,  hoping 
at  least  to  find  her,  if  not  among  the  living,  at  least  among 
•  the  dead  I    For  over  seventeen  years  I  have  searched,  but 
still  I  have  no  positive  assurance  that  she  is  living  or  dead. 
America,  Australia,  India  and  the  Colonies  have  seen  me 
pursuing  the  same  useless  search.     I  have  travelled  on  board 
great  emigrant  steamers ;  for  a  time  I  took  service  in  the 
.navy  ;  I  have  volunteered  my  services  in  foreign  countries  in 
time  of  war ;  I  have  served  the  sick  in  hospital,  all  to  try  to 
.  divert  my  mind  from  the  one  useless  object.    But  the  desire 
•to  find  my  lost  wife — the  treasure  of  my  life— came  back  so 
strongly  that  I  was  powerless  to  resist.     In  an  interval  of 
-  quiet  repose  I  gave  my  services  to  a  poor  Dispensary  in  the 
crowded  neighbourhood  where,  on  the  eventful  night,  the 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AN     IMPORTANT     DISCOVERY. 

GEORGE  Spence  had  the  good  luck  to  find  Father  Ely 
at  home  and  disengaged.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
seated  with  the  good  Priest  in  his  sanctum,  and  they  were 
deep  in  conversation.  Of  course  George  had  much  to  tell 
about  Tom  Burke,  and  the  golden  opinion  he  had  won  for 
himself  by  his  good  humour,  kindness  and  steady  goodness. 
The  Doctor  gave  a  little  account  of  their  mutual  adventures, 
of  the  wonderful  graces  he  had  received,  and  the  great  im- 
pression made  upon  him  by  the  death  ot  little  Willie  Atwell. 

Father  Ely  received  him  with  his  usual  kindness,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  George  perceived  that  at  last  he  had 
found  one  to  whom  he  could  open  his  heart  and  look  for 
advice. 

**  For  the  last  day  or  two,'*  said  George,  **  I  have  had  a 
desire — one  thought  has  been  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  it 
is  this.  I  should  like  to  spend  a  week's  quiet  somewhere  to 
prepare  myself  for  my  reception  into  the  Church.  I  have 
been  thinking  about  Lourdes.  Miss  Cumberland  and  her 
friends  have  told  me  of  its  beauties — I  think  I  could  not  do 
better  than  go  there,  and  make  a  kind  of  retreat,  come  back 
and  get  you  to  receive  me  into  the  Catholic  Church.  What 
c"©  you  say  to  my  little  plan  ?" 

The  good  Priest  highly  approved  of  this  visit  to  our  Lady's 
shrine. 

After  a  long  conversation,  Father  Ely  gave  the  Doctor  a 
little  Book  of  Meditations,  a  **  Garden  of  the  Soul,'*  and  the 
**  Child's  Penny  Catechism." 

**  Study  those  well,  and  think  well  on  what  you  read,  and 
then  you  will  be  quite  prepared  to  receive  the  great  gift 
which  God  in  His  mercy  is  offering  you.  Do  not  let  any 
worldly  care  trouble  you ;  leave  all  to  God  and  His  holy 
Providence.  You  see,'*  said  the  good  Priest  with  a  smile, 
'*  you  must  become  a  child  again,  to  enter  into  Christ's 
Kingdom  on  earth,  as  well  as  His  Kingdom  in  Heaven." 

George  left  the  presence  of  this  self-sacrificing  Priest,  with 
a  happier  and  calmer  mind  than  he  had  known  for  many  a 
long  year.  He  resolved  to  try  and  forget  the  past,  and  to 
let  no  other  thought  engross  his  mind,  but  the  one  serious 
consideration  of  his  soul's  eternal  welfare.  **  When  I  am  a 
catholic,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  my  mind  is  more  at  rest, 
I  will  think  seriously  what  is  to  be  done  ;  and  the  good 
Priest  whose  words  have  so  consoled  me  will  help  me,  I  am 
sure,  by  his  advice  and  counsel.'* 

On  the  next  day  George  communicated  his  resolve  to  May 
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•*  I  will  go  this  evening  if  you  like," 

"  No  !  to-morrow  will  do  !** 

After  a  few  more  minutes  conversation,  the  Doctor  rose  to 
depart.  As  he  opened  the  door  to  let  himself  out,  his  foot 
struck  against  a  small  gold  locket.  He  picked  it  up,  saying 
at  the  same  time,  **  Someone  must  have  dropped  this." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  Minnie  Redmund's  locket.  How  fortunate 
she  dropped  it  here,"  said  Father  Ely.  "  It  is  a  little 
souvenir  from  Tom  Burke,  and  was  given  to  him  by  Lizzie's 
mother,  Mrs,  Mount,  on  the  day  on  which  the  brave  fellow 
risked  his  life  to  save  the  child  !" 

**  It  is  indeed  fortunate,"  said  George,  handing  the  locket 
to  Father  Ely  ;  as  he  did  so  the  locket  fell  out  of  his  hand  on 
to  the  floor.  He  again  picked  it  up,  saying,  **  I  hope  I 
haven't  broken  the  glass  inside,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have."  He 
opened  it  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  injury  that  was  done. 

He  was  too  much  surprised  at  the  discovery  he  made  to 
utter  any  exclamation. 

Father  Ely  saw  the  look  of  blank  wonderment  on  the 
Doctor's  face  ;  and  said  earnestly, 

"  What  is  it,  Doctor  ?" 

After  a  short  silence,  George  said,"  It  is  another  mystery 
added  to  the  rest.  How  came  this  locket  into  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Mount  ?  This  locket  was  once  mine — more  than 
eighteen  years  ago  I  gave  it  to  Bessie — my  lost  wife.  She 
had  the  hair  which  you  see  under  that  broken  glass  arranged 
as  you  see  it.  The  black  hair,  which  forms  the  letter  B,  is 
hers,  the  dark-brown  hair  in  the  letter  G  is  mine — inside 
the  case  you  see  are  engraven  the  words — "  For  better  not 
for  worse  I  I  had  them  engraven  at  her  particular  request." 

He  sank  into  a  chair,  and  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
for  some  minutes  looked  at  the  locket  in  silence.  He  then 
looked  up  and  said,  **  After  all  it  may  be  so  !  The  thought 
has  often  crossed  my  mind  that  Lizzie  is  Bessie's  daughter — 
they  are  so  much  alike — that  she  is  my  own  child  /" 

**  It  is  indeed  all  very  strange,"  said  Father  Ely.  **  Let  us 
wait  and  pray  and  I  doubt  not  the  mystery  will  be  cleared  up. 
I  will  aid  you  all  I  can.  For  the  present  we  will  keep  our 
secret  to  ourselves  !" 

**  God  bless  you.  Father  El}',  and  good  bye  till  to-morrow. 
I  leave  the  locket  in  your  safe  keeping.  Early  in  the  morning 
I  will  execute  your  commission,  and  come  and  tell  you  the 
result  I" 

George  Spence  took  Father  Ely's  advice  and  uttered  not  a 
word  even  to  May  Cumberland  of  his  new  discovery,  although 
he  felt  much  tempted  to  do  so.  He  went  home  to  his  lodgings 
and  meditated  on  his  plan  of  action  for  the  future.  An  event 
happened  on  the  next  day  which  changed  all  his  preconcerted 
plans. 

To  U  continued. 
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THE    GREAT    DIFFERENCE. 

(Cotttinusd  from  page  104.^ 

Father  Rupert. — To  worship  God !  To  honour  Him  ;  to 
show  in  outward  way  the  esteem — (if  we  may  use  poor 
wretched  words) — which  His  creatures  have  of  Him ;  to 
express  His  inexpressible  worth ;  to  show  in  outward  seeming 
how  His  creatures  believe  Him  to  be  their  King,  and  their 
Father,  and  their  Creator ;  and  to  thank  Him  for  being  all 
this,  and  to  rejoice  in  His  great  glory — this  is  what  we  come 
together  on  Sunday  to  do.     How  is  it  possible  to  do  it  ? 

You  will  grant  me,  one  and  all  of  you,  that  God  must  be 
honoured  with  the  highest  possible  honour  that  His 
creatures  can  devise. 

Mr,  Hardbrilm. — Yes  !  something  much  better  than  you  give 
to  the  Virgin. 

Father  Rupert. — Quite  right,  Mr.  Hardbrtim  ;  thank  you  a 
thousand  times  for  uttering  such  first-rate  Catholic  Doctrine ; 
something  immeasurably  greater  than  anything  we  give  to 
the  ever  blessed  Virgin.  Something  by  which  it  shall  be 
made  known  that  there  is  but  One  God  ;  and  that  to  that 
One  God  and  Him  alone  His  creatures  belong  with  a  perfect 
belonging ;  something  by  which  the  mfinite  distance  between 
God  and  the  highest  of  His  creatures  shall  be  clearly 
expressed. 

You  are  pleased  at  this,  Mr.  Beaubelle,  as  I  can  tell  by  that 
vigorous  rap  of  your  stick  :  but  what  is  this  highest  honour 
which  shall  be  given  to  God  only  and  to  no  creature,  to  none 
but  God  ? 

For  we  must  remember  that  sotM  honour  may  be  given  to 
God,  and  may  be  given  also  to  His  creatures.  You  shake 
your  head,  Mr.  Hardbrtim,  but  I  saw  you  with  my  own  eyes 
not  half  an  hour  ago  pay  to  a  creature  the  honour  you  had 
given  to  God.  You  came  out  of  the  Church  where  you  had 
removed  your  hat  in  honour  of  God — you  passed  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Seville,  and  oflf  went  your  hat  again  to  the 
worthy  lady,  whereby  you  paid  the  same  worship  to  the 
weaker  sex,  and  perhaps  to  the  coronet,  which  before  you 
had  shown  to  your  Maker. 

And  if  legends,  say  true,  Mr.  Hardbrtim  (you  must  pardon 
my  fun)  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  a  certain  gentle- 
man was  found  on  his  knees  before  a  young  and  beautiful 
damsel  in  Hadley  Woods  praying  her  to  grant  him  her  hand 
and  change  her  softer  name  of  Birch  to  Hardbrtim.  On  his 
knees,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  actually  praying  ! 

You  did  not  mean  by  kneeling  to  make  her  anything  more 
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than  a  creature !  Of  course  you  did  not.  We  will  not  accuse 
you  of  idolising  Miss  Birch  ;  but  you  see  that  there  are  some 
outward  honours  which  can  be  given  to  God  and  to  His 
creatures,  that  therefore  such  honours  will  not  express  His 
Worth — will  not  show  the  infinite  distance  between  God  and 
His  creatures. 

So  with  many  another  honour.  It  is  part  of  our  love 
of  God  to  build  Him  a  House  as  splendid  as  wealth  can 
make  it.  Grand  architecture,  and  precious  marbles ;  beauti- 
ful painting ;  lavish  gilding ;  all  are  offered  by  devotion  to 
the  service  of  God :  but  the  same  are  lavished  more  freely 
upon  a  King ;  aye  !  our  very  Insurance  Offices  are  as  g^and 
now-a-days  as  our  Churches. 

It  is  true  of  course  that  if  you  ask,  as  you  do  in  your 
prayers,  blessings  and  graces  of  God  which  you  would  not 
ask  of  a  creature ;  if  you  beg  of  Him  to  touch  your  soul  as  no 
human  being  can  touch  it,  you  do  so  far  honour  Him  as  your 
God,  and  acknowledge  the  distance  between  Him  and  His 
creatures. 

And  if  you  praise  Him,  as  in  the  Psalms  you  do  praise 
Him,  as  the  Author  of  your  being,  as  the  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts,  you  do  in  this  way  also  by  your  songs  of  thanksgiving 
acknowledge  Him  as  the  only  God. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  not  enough  among  other 
reasons  because  such  worship  must  be  made  imperfect  by 
the  sins  and  imperfections  ol  the  worshippers.  They  pray ; 
but  how  do  they  pray  ?  How  many  approach  in  such  wor- 
ship with  their  lips  alone  !  how  many  not  even  with  them  1 
How  many  come  to  Him  with  hearts  full  of  the  world,  full 
of  self,  or  black  and  loathsome  in  His  sight  with  the  leprosy 
of  mortal  sin  I  Is  this  the  best — this  sin-stained  earth- 
stained  worship — Is  this  the  best  that  earth  can  do  for  God  ? 
Is  this  the  best  worship  that  the  Wisdom  of  our  Lord  could 
devise  for  the  honour  of  His  Father  ? 

The  sinless  God  cannot  be  really  honoured  by  anything 
sinful ;  the  perfect  God  cannot  be  honoured  by  anything 
imperfect.  What  we  want  then  with  which  to  worship  God 
is  something  spotless,  sinless,  perfect,  that  cannot  be  defiled 
by  the  imperfections  of  worshippers. 

Such  was  the  lamb  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The 
Priest  might  be  sin -stained,  the  worshippers  indifierent ;  the 
lamb  itself  was  not  stained  with  their  sins ;  and  the  lamb 
itself,  in  so  far  as  it  still  figured  by  its  spotlessness  His 
spotless  Son,  was  still  pleasing  to  God,  though  Priest  and 
worshippers  were  displeasing.  Human  infirmity  did  not 
touch  the  lamb  nor  stain  the  ofiering. 

The  life  of  a  brute  however  spotless,  is  quite  unworthy 
of  God ! 

Most  true,  Mn  Beaubelle  I  and  therefore  this  did  not  last 
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as  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  lamb  is  no  more  slain.  But 
our  Blessed  Lord  must  surely  have  devised  for  His  Father*s 
Honour  something  higher  and  better,  more  spotless  and 
more  innocent,  and  still  more  independent  of  imperfect 
worshippers  than  the  lamb  slain  in  the  Temple. 
At  our  next  meeting  we  will  consider  what  this  is. 

(To  he  continued,) 


PERIPATETIC    CYCLOPCEDIAS. 

PERHAPS,  after  all,  we  might  pardon  our  friend  Jenkyns 
if  what  we  have  recorded  were  his  only  faults,  for  he 
is  a  good  natured  and  very  pleasant  fello^v.  But  he  does  not 
content  himself  with  letting  us  know  the  whole  amount  of 
his  reading.  He  makes  the  most  of  everything  that  he  hears, 
and  having  a  pretty  fair  memory  picks  up  scraps  of  every- 
body's  conversation.  That  is  all  very  well,  nor  do  we  blame 
him  for  it,  we  praise  him  the  rather,  but  we  do  object  to 
hear  our  own  conversation  repeated  to  us,  garnished  with 
his  own  reflections  on  the  subject,  and  that  perhaps  within  a 
dozen  hours  of  our  expressing  ourselves  to  him  on  the  point 
in  question.  Moreover,  if  he  does  not  know  or  understand 
the  point  in  discussion,  he  draws  you  out,  and  then  having 
obtained  a  slight  clue  to  the  argument,  repeats  what  you 
have  said  a  few  moments  before  greatly  augmented  and  by 
no  means  improved.  What  disgusts  you  most  of  all  is  that 
he  endeavours  to  palm  it  off  upon  you  as  the  result  of  his 
own  investigations.  This  dishonesty  in  conversation  is 
certainly  enough  to  raise  the  indignation  of  the  meekest 
amongst  us,  and  most  justly  merits  the  severest  censure. 

Nor  does  Jenkyns  confine  himself  merely  to  classic  lore, 
light  literature  and  poetry.  He  also  dabbles  pretty  freely  in 
politics.  His  political  knowledge  is  a  mystery.  No  one 
can  guess  how  or  whence  he  gets  his  information,  and  the 
greatest  wonder  is  what  time  he  has  for  such  stuiiy.  He 
will  tell  you  of  the  danger  and  difficulties  of  the  wars  in 
Affghanistan  or  South  Africa ;  he  talks  most  profoundly  on 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  and  English  Land  Questions,  winding 
up  his  observations  with  some  original  view  on  Fenianism 
and  reform  in  general,  or  with  a  learned  dissertation  on  the 
political  relations  of  the  Five  Great  Powers. 

Another  strong  point  of  Jenkyns'  is  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  scandal  of  the  circles  in  which  he  moves.  How  he 
manages  this  we  do  not  undertake  even  to  guess,  but  certain 
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it  is  that  he  knows  every  one*s  business  better  than  his  own. 

It  may  be  perhaps  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  Jenkyns 
is  for  the  most  part  a  great  favourite  of  the  ladies.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  observation  that  any  man  who  can  talk  on 
little  or  nothing,  who  can  draw  out  his  conversation  on 
common  places,  or  even  make  himself  agreeable  with  small 
talk  for  an  unlimited  time,  at  once  becomes  a  taking  man 
with  the  majority  of  the  fair  sex.  Whether  this  arises  from 
their  want  of  cultivation  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties, 
or  what  not,  we  shall  not  stay  to  enquire.  The  truth  of  the 
assertion  is  patent.  Taking  the  case  as  it  stands  we  see 
immediately  the  superiority  of  our  communicative  and 
loquacious  friend's  position  in  female  society.  This  natu- 
rally does  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  amicable  ties  of  friend- 
ship between  us,  for  it  is  but  natural  to  man  to  feel  rising 
within  his  heart  emotions  of  displeasure  and  chagrin  when 
he  finds  himself  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  man  upon 
whom  he,  in  the  vanity  of  his  heart,  looks  with  a  certain 
degree  of  contempt. 

There  is  one  other  specimen  of  the  Jenkyns  Family  whom 
we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  This  specimen  is  perhaps 
of  all  the  most  intolerable.  If  the  society  of  the  Peripatetic 
Universal  Information  Cyclopaedia  be  enervating,  irksome, 
and  most  tedious,  the  company  of  the  Peripatetic  Biograph- 
ical Dictionary  is  simply  unbearable.  One  loses  all  patience 
with  a  Jenkyns  of  this  class.  We  can  pity  a  man,  and  even 
to  some  extent  sympathize  with  him,  for  inflicting  upon  us 
his  wide-spread  knowledge  ;  indeed,  we  can  even  pardon  him 
for  repeating  in  most  elaborate  phraseology  all  we  have  been 
saying  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  when 
another  stranger  meets  you  and,  directly  he  has  introduced 
himself,  protests  that  every  second  person  you  mention  is 
his  most  intimate  acquaintance  or  dear  friend  ;  that  he  is  on 

visiting  terms  with  A ,  knew   B ,  when   he  was  at 

school,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  dining   with  C a  few 

days  ago ;  under  these  circumstances  we  maintain  that  the 
conversation,  your  own  position,  everything  becomes  most 
disagreeable,  not  to  say  painful  and  distressing. 

We  have  noted  the  fact  that  the  Biographical  Cyclopoedia 
never  waits  for  an  introduction  or  an  invitation.  It  is  his 
fundamental  rule  to  make  himself  at  home  everywhere,  to 
know  everybody,  and  if  he  cannot  get  an  introduction,  he 
takes  the  only  alternative  left  him,  and  introduces  himself. 
He  is  one  of  the  coolest  specimens  of  humanity  we  have  ever 
come  across.  His  method  of  acquiring  new  friends  and 
acquaintances  resembles  very  much  the  manner  in  which  the 
monkeys  hunt  the  sea-crab.  At  the  approach  of  their  enemies 
the  crabs  betake  themselves  to  their  holes.  As  the  monkey 
cannot  follow  the  crab  into  his  place  of  retreat,  he  introducse 
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night  on  which  I  first  met  you,  I  saw  at  the  bedside  of  a  sick 
old  man  the  living  image  of  my  lost  wife  !  Do  you  wonder 
now  that  I  have  learnt  to  love  that  child  as  tenderly,  dearly, 
with,  I  may  call  it,  an  almost  sacred  love,  because  of  the 
likeness  that  I  see  in  her  to  the  long  lost  loved  one.  O  I 
Miss  May,  at  times  I  have  almost  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing stronger  than  mere  affection  that  bound  that  child  to 

me.     I  have  sometimes  thought but  why  trouble  you 

with  my  thoughts.  I  have  no  proof!  O!  that  I  knew 
whether  Bessie  were  alive  or  dead  !" 

The  Doctor  buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  after  a  short 
silence  he  continued,  as  May  was  about  to  speak. 

"  You  would  know  something  about  my  sister  and  my 
parents.  They  are  all  dead.  My  sister  died  after  a  short 
illness  while  I  was  abroad  on  one  of  my  fruitless  errands. 
Mother  and  father  followed  each  other,  within  a  few  months, 
to  their  graves.  My  only  relative  alive  is  Laura  Slade — 
Laura,  whom,  up  to  a  few  days  ago,  I  trusted — in  whose 
self-sacrificing  affection  I  believed.  Can  it  be  that  she  has 
been  all  along  deceiving  me — leading  me  away  from  and 
not  to  the  object  of  my  long  search.  O !  how  cruel  and 
relentless  is  a  woman's  hatred,  when  hatred  is  born  of 
jealous  love  !"  said  George,  bitterl)^ 

•*  But  where  is  she  now  ?'*  asked  May. 

"  I  know  not.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out.  No  one 
knows.  She  has  left  London  and  gone  no  one  knows  where. 
And  then  there  comes  the  terrible  revelation  concerning  that 
ring — even  this  very  morning  I  and  the  mystery  of  the 
second  ring.*' 

George  took  from  his  pocket,  carefully  folded  up,  the  ring 
he  had  received  in  Cork,  and  handed  it  to  May.  She  saw 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  ring  in  Lizzie's  possession — the 
word  **  Bessie"  was  engraven  in  the  inside. 

**  Ah !  it  was  a  cruel  trick  to  play  upon  me  ;  a  wicked  thing 
to  do.  God  forgive  her.  I  see  it  all  now.  The  ring  that  is 
in  Lizzie's  keeping  is  evidently  the  ring  I  gave  Bessie.  It 
was  my  first  present  to  her.  She  promised  to  wear  it 
always.  *  Even  if  you  are  false  to  me,  still  I  will  keep  it ; 
but  if  I  ever  cease  to  be  true  to  you,  or  to  love  you  as  I  do 
now,  I  will  return  it,'  such  were  Bessie's  words  when  I  gave 

it  to  her.     She  is  either  dead  or No ;  I  will  not  believe 

it !  If  she  is  not  dead,  that  ring  was  obtained  by  fraud  1 
Laura  got  that  ring,  had  the  counterpart  made  and  the  name 
inscribed,  gave  it  tc  the  old  woman  simply  to  prolong  my 
misery.  Then  she  met  Lizzie ;  her  heart  was  touched,  and 
she  gave  her  the  ring,  perhaps  because  of  the  likeness — 

perhaps ;  but  who  can  read  a  wicked  woman's  heart  ? 

On  the  ring  given  to  Lizzie  you  will  find  the  name  has  been 
erased ;  wh^,  she,  my  cousin,  only  knows*    If  I  could  only 
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find  now  where  Laura  Slade  is,  I  would  try  to  fathom  at 
once  the  mystery  of  this  cruel  deception,  for  such  I  am 
now  sure  has  been  her  conduct.  What  shall  I  do  ?  What 
can  I  do  ?" 

'*  Lizzie  has  always  one  counsel  for  all  those  kind  of 
things,"  said  May,  much  moved,  **  and  it  is  to  wait  and  pray. 
All  things  she  says  come  round  to  those  that  will  but  pray 
and  wait  !*' 

**  And  now,"  said  the  Doctor  as  he  rose  to  go,  "  I  have 
told  you  all.  Your  sympathy  and  your  kind  assistance,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  given,  I  know  I  shall  have.  From  my  heart 
I  again  thank  you  for  all  the  goodness  and  kindness  you 
have  shown  to  the  living  image  of  that  one  woman  who 
holds,  alive  or  dead,  the  highest  place  in  my  hearths  afifections. 
I  must  wait  patiently,  as  you  advise,  and  trust  to  Providence 
to  remove  the  cloud  that  envelopes  me.  It  will  be  raised  in 
His  good  time,  doubtless.  Some  good  at  least  has  come  out 
of  all  this  sorrowful  life,  it  has  led  me  to  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  His  truth.  If  He  has  taken  away  the  love  of  a  wife,  and 
of  a  sister  " 

**  O  I  do  not  say  that  1"  said  May,  in  a  faltering  voice, 
unable  to  restrain  her  feelings  any  longer.  "  At  least  you  wiU 
let  me  love  you  with  a  sister's  love,  for  her  sake  who  is  dead — 
and  for  her  sake  who  is  lost  I" 

.  "  God  bless  you,"  said  George,  **  and  if  the  brotherly 
affection  of  such  a  heart  as  mine ;  if  the  care  of  a  wasted 
life  like  mine  is  worth  having,  willingly  do  I  give  it !" 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  Doctor,  **  for  the  present,  good 
bye.  My  secret  is  safe  with  you  I  know.  Someday  we  will 
tell  her ;  but  not  now.  I  must  go  and  see  Father  Ely,  for  I 
have  something  to  ask  him." 

And  they  parted.  He  with  the  one  thought  in  his  mind, 
of  the  lost  love  and  the  new  found  image  of  it ;  she  with  a 
heart  filled  with  an  untold  sorrow. 

When  she  was  alone  she  burst  into  tears,  **  O  1  that  I 
might  have  had  the  love  of  that  man's  heart,"  she  said  to 
herself.  **  But  now  it  would  be  siuful,  wrong  to  even  wish 
for  it.  But  I  may  at  least  love  him  with  a  sister's  love ; 
look  upon  him  as  a  brother  1" 

And  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  asked  for  strength  to  act 
and  think  aright.     She  felt  alone  on   the  slippery  shore. 

The  tide  had  risen,  the  storm  had  broken,  the  waters  had 
almost  overwhelmed  her.    Who  shall  save  her  ? 
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his  tail  into  the  crab's  dwelling  place,  and  as  sure  as  the 
poor  crab  takes  hold  of  it  to  examine  it,  he  is  ignominiously 
jerked  out  arid  becomes  a  real  martyr  to  circumstances. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  liken  Jenkyns  to  a  monkey, 
yet  we  are  afraid  there  are  many  amongst  us  who  must 
plead  guilty  to  being  overcome  and  taken  in  by  our  curiosity, 
and  having  consequently  been  victimized  like  the  poor  crab. 
But  the  worst  of  all  is  that  directly  we  get  into  Jenk^^ns* 
power,  we  are  the  sure  and  certain  means  of  his  introduction 
to  our  friends,  and  thus  we  become,  unwillingly,  the  persecu- 
tors of  those  whom  we  would  not  disturb  or  injure  for  worlds. 

When  Jenk3'ns  has  heard  a  name,  he  will  ask  in  surprise 
if  you  know  the  individual  whom  you  have  just  mentioned, 
because  that  exceedingly  jolly  fellow,  Fitz-Smith,  of  Fitz- 
Smith  Lodge,  Gigglesborough,  is,  strange  to  say,  a  particular 
acquaintance  of  his  own.  What  a  remarkable  coincidence  ! 
You  think  this  most  strange,  for  you  have  never  heard  Fitz- 
Smith  even  mention  Jenkyns'  name,  so  you  write  to  your 
friend,  Fitz-Smith,  and  mention  having  met  a  dear  friend  of 
his,  Jenkyns  by  name.  In  reply  he  tells  you  that  he  has 
some  recollection  of  meeting  such  a  party  at  Tomkins'  one 
afternoon,  some  six  months  ago,  and  exchanged  about  half-a- 
dozen  words  with  him. 

.  In  each  individual  of  any  one  of  the  several  kinds  of 
Peripatetic  Cyclopedias,  even,  in  the  most  mitigated  Jenkyns, 
we  shall  always  find  more  or  less  developed  those  peculiar- 
ties,  at  which  we  have  glanced,  and  whereby  he  may  be 
easily  knovn  whenever  and  wherever  he  should  chance  to 
introduce  himself.  These  individuals,  whether  they  be 
Cyclopaedias  on  a  large  or  on  a  small  scale,  are  the  wonder 
of  the  circles  in  which  they  move.  They  are,  in  fact,  what 
they  really  profess  to  be,  **  Dictionaries  of  Universal  Intor- 
mation,'*  but  their  information,  like  that  of  all  cheap 
Cyclopaedias,  is  decidedly  limited,  meagre,  and  in  very  many 
instances  utterly  useless,  if  not  absolutely  false. 

Such  are  the  Jenkyns  lamily.  Let  those  court  the  society 
of  the  Peripatetic  Cyclopaedia  who  can  enjoy  it ;  our  own 
sentiments  are  well  expressed  in  the  following  lines  of  the 
immortal  Bard : — 

"  oh  I  he's  as  tedious 
"  As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife : 
"  Worse  than  a  smoky  house :  I  had  rather  live 
"  With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a-^indmill,  far» 
"  Than  feed  on  cates  and  have  him  talk  with  me 
"  In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom  1" 

Henty  IV,  p.  x,  Act  3,  Sc.  i. 

L.G.V. 
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Ufe  by  Land  and  Sea;  or  Sketches  in  Natural  History. 


BY     MRS.     LAMS-CLARKE. 

Aatbor  of  *'  Objects  for  the  Microscope  ;**  *'  Common  Sea-weeds  of  the  Chaimd  Islands :" 

"  Folk  Loce  of  Gnemsej,**  £tc^  Etc 


TIDE-POOLS. 

"  Not  lost  the  time  in  Sea-Side  ramble  spent ; 
"  Braced  is  the  frame  and  mental  health  is  gained, 
"  Knowledge  obtained  of  Him  who  made  the  deep, 
"  And  blissful  love  acquired  of  nature's  works. 

HERE  we  are  at  the  Sea-Side  for  our  summer  holiday — 
the  hot  and  dusty  city  a  past  thing,  like  a  weary 
dream  of  the  night.  Our  faces  are  cooled  by  the  delicious 
breezes,  our  life  renewed  by  pure  fresh  air ;  our  minds 
strengthened  by  relaxation  if  we  have  worked,  and  soothed 
if  by  sorrow  or  illness  we  have  suflfered.  Who  does  not 
know  the  strong  yearning  for  a  wandering  by  the  Sea-Side, 
the  sound  of  the  booming  wave,  the  dash  of  the  spray  on  the 
rocks'  dark  side  ?  The  first  Sea-life  that  unfolds  to  our  view 
as  we  watch  the  receding  tide  is  the  beautiful  vegetation 
that  clothes  the  rocks  before  the  first  Tide- Pool  is  uncovered. 
Rich  brown  and  olive  green  Seaweed,  full  of  interest  and 
afifording  shelter  to  many  a  tiny  crab  and  lovely  Zoophyte, 
many  a  Limpet,  and  yellow  Nevit ;  many  a  Crustacea,  whose 
Hfe  history  is  little  known,  and  coils  of  ova  presently  to  leap 
into  energetic  life  and  whirl  away  in  the  deep  waters. 

The  life  of  a  Sea-weed  is  like  the  life  of  a  flower,  and  mere 
collectors,  who  pick  up  pretty  bits  and  lay  them  out  on  paper 
with  a  pin,  may  be  as  ignorant  as  a  Sea-.GuIl  of  the  mystery 
of  their  reproduction  and  real  value. 

The  basis  of  all  our  classification  in  Natural  History  is 
the  fructification. 

The  Creator  Himself  has  so  out-lined  His  plan  ; 

"  The  green  herb,  and  such  as  yiddeth  seed  according  to  its  kind, 
and  the  tree  that  bsareth  fruit,  having  seed,  each  one  according 
its  kind/' 

Therefore  I  must  pray  my  readers  at  the  Sea-Side  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  pocket  microscope,  one  that  costs 
two  shillings  will  suffice,  to  procure  them  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  and  not  a  little  knowledge. 
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II  you  can  take  with  you  a  student's  microscope,  so  much 
the  better.* 

See,  now,  the  tide  has  uncovered  the  brown  weed  called 
Fucus,  and  the  green  thin  fronds  called  Ulva — or  Entere- 
morpha — which  are  specimens  of  the  lowest  and  simplest 
form  of  vegetable  life,  and  also  of  the  lately  known  and 
complex  form  in  the  Fucus.  The  ulva  is  a  soft  green 
membrane  made  up  of  cells  in  which,  when  in  fruit,  may  be 
seen  groups  of  three  and  four  granubs  called  Sori — which 
will  break  forth  when  ripe,  and  sow  themselves  on  the  rocks 
and  stones.  The  Fucus  is  a  more  perfect  plant  and  there 
are  four  kinds  or  species  on  our  coasts. 

Fucus-Nodosus  . ,  Knobbed  Wrack. 

Fucus-Vesiculosus  . .  Bladder  Wrack. 

Fucus-Terratus  ..  Terrated  Sea- Weed. 

Fucus-Caniculatus  . .  Channeled  Sea- Weed. 

The  Fucus  Terratus  is  toothed  or  scolloped  at  its  edge, 
both  sides  dotted  with  pencil-like  clusters  of  fine  white  hairs, 
and  round  its  stem  close  to  the  rock  you  will  find  a  soft 
brown  jelly-like  substance  which  is  an  animal  life,  a  Zoo- 
phyte called  membranipore  or  winding  along  the  frond  a  silvery 
thread  bearing  the  loveliest  crystal  cups,  which  is  another 
Zoophyte  called  Sertularia,  If  you  have  a  microscope,  cut 
off  a  piece  of  that  brown  jelly  and  put  it  in  a  watch  glass 
with  a  little  Sea- water  ;  presently  you  will  see  living  creatures 
rise  up  and  spread  forth  twelve  ciliated  tentacles  or  feelers, 
opening  like  a  beautiful  flower  and  sweeping  in  invisible 
food;  which.  Zoophyte,  when  dead,  leaves  on  the  frond  a 
delicate  lace  work  of  cells,  dotted  and  toothed,  and  making 
fairy-caves  for  the  shelter  of  those  invisible  beings  called 
Infusoria, 

Those  kn3bs  on  the  fronds  are  air  vessels  to  float  the  plant 
in  the  ocean ;  the  swollen  yellowish,  shiny  tips,  are  the 
organs  of  reproduction,  and  the  tale  thereof  too  long  to  tell 
in  this  paper. 

-  We  must  go  on  over  the  slippering  Fucus  to  the  nearest 
Tide-Pool — ^anywhere.  If  in  Guernsey  I  should  advise  the 
expanse  of  Cobo  Bay  as  full  of  variety,  shallow  sandy  pools 
where  the  irridescent  lovely  plant  called  Pavonia  may  be 
seen  spreading  the  ian-like  fronds  to  the  sun,  or  deeper 
fock  pools  .where  the  rich  foliage  of  the  Chondrus  Crispus, 
tbe  Rytiphlea,  Ceramium  and  Hypnaea  make  shelter  for  the 
prawn  and  tiny  crab.  Hypnea  floats  out  laden  with  fruit 
Iberriesy  or  tubercles  called  Coccidia  immersed  in  its  branches. 


*At.  Baker's,  High  Holborn,  you  can  get  a  really  good  microscope  for 
'study  from  £z  upwards.  Send  for  a  Price  List;  the  £^  microscope  is 
•zcenent. 
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Also  if  you  dip  your  hand  into  the  pool  and  grasp  a  good 
bunch  of  weed,  you  will  bring  up  the  Corallina  officinalis  whose 
jointed  filaments  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  Zoophyte.  It 
is  a  vegetable  coated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  assimilated 
from  the  water,  and  the  swollen  tips  contain  the  fruit,  a 
cluster  of  pear-shaped  spore-cases,  each  with  four  spores 
erect  within. 

These  corallines  are  abundant  on  the  coast  of  tropical 
countries  ;  the  shores  of  Australia  have  fan-like,  rose-coloured 
fronds  but  we  have  none  so  beautiful. 

On  the  rocks,  as  we  follow  the  tide,  they  are  studded  with 
living  creatures :  those  white,  scaly  conical  shells,  with  a  hole 
in  the  centre,  are  Balani,  inside  each  of  which  dwells  a 
Cirripede  or  animal  having  twelve  pair  of  delicate  sensitive 
cirrhi  or  curled  feet ;  these  protrude  and  draw  in  food,  but 
spring  back  into  the  shell  at  the  least  approach  of  danger. 
This  little  creature  when  hatched  from  its  egg  swims  freely 
in  the  ocean,  with  two  protecting  valves  of  shell,  with  eyes, 
limbs,  sucker  and  jointed  tail,  but  when  full  grown  fixes  it- 
self on  the  rock,  and  has  no  more  eyes  but  this  circle  of  sensi- 
tive feet. 

The  Limpet  is  its  neighbour  of  the  tribe  of  MoUuscae,  or 
soft-bodied  animals,  called  also  Gastoropods,  the  stomach 
resting  on  the  foot,  that  tough  horny  point  which  sticks  so 
closely  to  the  rock  ;  they  have  a  row  of  breathing  organs 
round  the  edge  of  the  shell,  a  head  with  two  horns  and  a 
long  ribbon  like  tongue,  set  with  seventy  rows  of  teeth  seven 
in  each  row  ;  a  beautiful  microscopic  object.  It  is  that  long 
thread  we  pull  off  with  the  head  when  eating  the  Limpet ; 
a  favorite  relish  at  tea-time  in  Guernsey. 

The  little  yellow  shell  creeping  on  the  Fucus  is  a  Nevit ; 
the  purple  spotted  grey  shell  is  a  Trochus,  and  if  you  find  a 
very  pointed  and  brilliant  Trochus  it  is  a  species  called 
Ziziphimus  which  has  a  lovely  set  of  teeth  on  a  shorter 
ribbon  than  the  Limpet.  In  the  crevices  of  the  rock  you 
will  surely  find  groups  of  horny  urn-shaped  vessels  ;  these 
contam  the  eggs  of  Nevits  and  Trochi.  Bright  little  Star- 
fish are  creeping  over  the  weed  at  lowest  tide ;  creatures 
formed  by  the  rule  of  five,  a  number  which  is  found  in  all  its 
parts.  The  aperture  of  the  month  leads  to  a  stomach 
radiating  into  five  sacs.  The  rays  of  the  body  are  five,  the 
scales  or  plates  of  these  rays  are  pentagonal :  the  ovi  sacSt 
containing  eggs,  are  also  five ;  there  are  many  varieties  on 
our  coast.  Those  called  Brittle  Stars  have  long  thread-like 
feather}^  arms  or  rays,  and  are  so  touchy  that,  if  not  handled 
very  gently,  they  will  fling  their  limbs  away  apparently 
without  the  least  pain.  If  you  desire  to  preserve  them,  bring 
^them  home  in  sea- water  and  let  them  stand  quietly  for  an 
hour  or  so,  then  take  them  slowly  and  gently,  aad  drop 
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them  into  cold  fresh  water ;  they  die  instantaneously  and  in 
expansion  let  them  lie  there  for  an  hour,  then  just  dip  them  in 
boiling  water  and  dry  them  quickly,  either  in  the  sun  or  in  a 
current  of  air. 

Another  common  Star-fish  is  the  ophiura,  with  five  arms, 
not  feathered  ;  they  have  no  suckers  but  progress  by  means 
of  their  long,  plated,  spiny  arms,  these  have  no  inward  con- 
nection with  the  body,  which  is  contained  wholly  in  the  disk 
the  round  central  part.  Here  may  be  observed  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  animal.  Round 
the  mouth  are  twenty  delicate  tentaculae  or  feelers,  in  contin- 
ual motion  ;  they  sweep  in  the  food  and  also  eject  what  is 
refuse  or  indigestible.  When  the  stomach  pouts  up  to  reject, 
the  inner  row  of  tentacles  shovel  it  up  and  the  outer  row 
clear  it  away.  Four  times  five  you  observe  in  these  appen- 
dages, as  the  joints  in  each  arm  are  also  a  multiple  of  five, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  joints  in  Ophiocoma  the  brittle 
Star.  The  observation  of  these  details  greatly  enhances  the 
interest  in  these  little  creatures,  and  if  I  ventured  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  beautiful  Prawn  darting  across  the  pool,  and 
balancing  himself  under  the  shade  of  that  floating  weed,  I 
should  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

But  this  I  do  advise,  examine  one  specimen  carefully,  take 
it  to  pieces  and  count  the  parts,  twenty-one.  Place  them  on 
a  card  and  study  the  fine  adjustment,  the  evident  design,  the 
•*  finish"  with  which  it  is  completed. 

Two  pedunculated,  or  stalked,  and  jointed  Eyes. 

Two  pairs  of  Maxillae. 

Three  pairs  of  foot  jaws. 

Five  pairs  of  thoracic  legs. 

Five  pairs  of  abdominal,  or  false  legs. 

The  five  appendages  to  the  tail,  and  two  minute  ones  at  the 
end  of  the  central  plate. 

The  eggs  are  carried  on  the  outside  of  the  body,  and  the 
young  one  resembles  its  parent  in  having  a  long  jointed  tail, 
but  goes  through  three  metamorphoses  before  it  is  perfect  in 
organization.  I  find  it  easy  to  keep  Prawns  for  observation, 
by  putting  some  fronds  of  Ulva  in  a  glass  jar,  and  not  more 
than  three  Prawns,  balancing  the  animal  and  vegetable 
lite  ;  I  have  kept  them  from  October  to  iMarch,  changing  or 
rather  adding  to  the  water  about  once  a  month,  and  feeding 
them  with  a  little  bit  of  garden  snail  once  or  twice  a  week. 

It  is  very  pretty  to  see  the  Prawn  fed  ;  when  a  morsel  of 
food  is  dropped  near  its  head,  the  excessively  long  Antennae 
appear  at  once  to  investigate  its  nature ;  the  second  pair  of 
feet,  which  are  the  principal  organs  of  prehension,  are 
stretched  out  with  the  pincers  wide  open,  and  they  seize  it 
most  handily  and  carry  it  towards  the  mouth.      After  which 
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the  cleanliness  of  the  Prawn  is  well  worth  observation. 
The  slender  first  pair  of  legs  is  beset  with  hairs,  standing  out 
like  bottle  brushes ;  after  a  meal  they  are  employed  in  a 
thorough  cleansing ;  the  tail  is  bent  inwards  so  that  these 
brushes  may  pass  over  the  swimming  plates,  the  brushes  are 
every  now  and  then  passed  through  the  foot-jaws  as  a  groom 
uses  a  curry  comb,  the  long  Antennae  are  swept  through  the 
brushes  and  if  any  thing  sticks  to  them,  the  delicate  pincers 
of  the  second  pairr  pick  it  off. 

Saint  Magiorie,  L«.L.C. 

Hougue  Bent. 


SAINT    GEORGE. 

"TlirT^HILST  S.  George  was  in  prison,  persons  of  every  state 
VV  and  condition  of  lite  resorted  to  him  desiring  a 
remedy  for  their  souls,  confessing  themselves  christians  and 
begging  the  holy  martyr's  prayers.  We  are  told  that  he 
healed  many  sick  by  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross. 

Finding  that  threats  and  tortures  were  of  no  avail,  the 
Emperor  resorted  to  promises  and  fair  words.  In  the  night, 
whilst  sweetly  sleeping,  S.  George  was  comforted  by  a 
heavenly  vision.  Our  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and  raising 
him  by  the  hand  embraced  him,  and  placed  on  his  head  a 
bright  crown,  saying,  "fear  not.  Be  of  good  heart  for  thou 
art  made  worthy  to  reign  with  Me.  Therefore  do  not  delay, 
but  come  quickly  to  me  and  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are 
prepared  for  thee."  Rising  with  haste,  and  giving  thanks  to 
God,  he  called  to  him  one  of  his  guards  and  begged  that  he 
might  see  his  faithful  servant,  Pasicras,  for  that  he  had  some- 
what to  say  to  him.  His  request  was  granted.  When 
Pasicras  saw  his  master  in  chains,  he  fell  at  his  feet  and 
wept  bitterly.  S.  George  comforted  him  and  told  him  of 
the  heavenly  vision  he  had  seen.  *•  The  Lord  will  speedily 
call  me  to  himself.  When  I  am  dead,  take  this,  my  miser- 
able body,  to  my  home  where  we  lived  in  Palestine.  Do 
what  I  commanded  you  before  I  left  you.  The  Lord  will 
guide  you.  Fear  God,  stand  firm  in  the  faith  of  Christ." 
Then  with  many  tears  and  embraces  he  dismissed  him. 

The  Emperor  called  the  holy  martyr  to  be  brought  before  him 
once  more.  He  promised  him  great  favours  and  promotion 
if  he  would  but  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  He  told  S.  George  that 
he  loved  him,  and  was  deeply  grieved  to  see  a  young  man  of 
his  abilities  throw  away  his  life  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  To 
this  the  martyr  answered,  "  Why  put  me  to  so  many  torments 
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and  then  treat  me  with  this  great  kindness  ?  Why  not  show 
me  this  favour  at  first?'*  •'  Pardon  me,'*  said  Dioclesian, 
**  that  indignation  hath  made  me  so  cruel ;  I  will  restore  all 
thy  former  dignities  if  thou  wilt  come  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
and  sacrifice  to  him.**  **  Let  us  then  go  to  the  temple,'* 
said  S.  George,  •*  and  see  the  Gods  that  you  worship.'* 
Greatly  delighted  the  Emperor  ordered  the  Senate  and  all 
the  people  to  repair  to  the  temple  and  witness  the  holy 
soldier's  offering  to  the  Gods.  All  congratulated  themselves 
that  he  was  about  to  abjure  Christianity  and  consequently 
there  was  great  rejoicing.  S.  George  approached  the  statue 
of  Apollo,  and  extending  his  hands  towards  it  said,  **  Art  thou 
a  God  ?  and  wouldst  thou  be  adored  by  me  as  such  ?**  at  the 
same  time  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.     The  devil,  who 

.  was  in  the  idol,  answered  to  this  effect,  **  I  am  not  God,  I 
am  not,  neither  are  any  of  these  idols  by  which  I  am  surroun- 
ded. There  is  but  one  only  God,  Whom  you  preach.  We 
were  once  His  ministering  Angels,  but  we  offended  Him  and 
He  cast  us  out  of  heaven.  Through  hatred  we  deceive  men  !" 
S.  George  answered,  **  Wherefore,  then,  do  you  dare  to 
remain  here  in  my  presence — I  being  a  worshipper  of  the 
true  God.*'  Then  he  made  the  sign  of  the  holy  cross  against 
the  idol,  whereupon  was  heard  a  great  tumult  of  demons 
howling  and  wailing,  and  the  idols  of  Apollo  and  all  the 
other  false  Gods  fell  to  the  ground  and  were  broken  to 
pieces.  Then  the  people  with  one  accord  incited  by  their 
priests  rushed  upon  S.  George  and  shouted  to  the  Emperor 
to  put  him  to  death,  unless  he  wished  to  have  his  Empire 
destroyed  before  his  very  eyes. 

The  Emperor  greatly  enraged  said  to  S.  George,  •*  Is  this 
the  way  you  repay  my  kindness,  accused  deceiver ;  is  this 
the  manner  in  which  yoU  sacrifice  to  the  Gods?"  The 
martyr  answered,  "  Would  you  have  me  confess  to  him  who 
was  no  God !  blush,  rash  Emperor,  in  future  when  you  place 
your  safety  in  such  Gods  who  cannot  even  help  themselves, 
nor  even  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  servant  of  the  true  God  !'* 
The  Empress  Alexandra,  hearing  what  was  taking  place, 
went  out  with  the  guard  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  praying 
the  God  of  the  Christians  to  assist  her — "  O  God  of  George, 
help  me,  since  Thou  alone  art  the  Almighty  God."  When 
the  tumult  was  somewhat  appeased,  she  came  through  the 
crowd  to  where  the  holy  martyr  was,  and  falling  down  at  his 

.  feet  humbly  besought  him  to  pray  for  her  to  Jesus  Christ, 
for  Him  she  confessed  to  be  the  only  true  God.  This 
caused  Dioclesian  to  be  more  furious  than  ever.     He  up- 

.  braided  S.  George  with  deceiving  the  Empress,  and  ordered 
both  to  be  led  out  of  the  city  and  beheaded.  They  proceed- 
ed joyfully  on  their  way  to  execution.  The  Empress 
prayed  frervently,  moving  her  lips  and  looking  steadfastly  to 
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heaven.  Thus  both  praying  were  led  forth  to  the  place  of 
martyrdom.  The  Empress  prayed  God  to  assist  her  that 
she  might  not  be  dismayed  in  the  time  of  her  conflict.  Her 
prayer  was  heard.  On  the  way  to  martyrdom  she  begged 
to  rest  a  little,  and  this  request  being  granted  to  her,  sitting 
on  her  mantle  and  leaning  her  head  on  her  knees,  she  gave 
up  her  purified  soul  to  God.*  This  was  a  source  of  great 
consolRtion  to  S.  George,  seeing  that  holy  lady  already  in 
security,  for  he  was  assured  that  she  died  in  the  constancy 
of  her  profession  of  the  true  faith.  Giving  God  thanks  for 
His  mercy,  he  hurried  forward  joyfully  to  consummate  the 
sacrifice  he  had  begun.  When  he  came  to  the  appointed 
place  he  prayed  thus :  **  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  my  God, 
because  Thou  hast  not  suflfered  me  to  be  torn  by  tlie  teeth  of 
those  that  sought  after  me,  nor  hast  Thou  suffered  mine 
enemies  to  exult  over  me,  because  Thou  hast  delivered  my 
soul  as  a  bird  from  the  snares  of  the  fowler.  Now,  O  Lord, 
graciously  hear  me  and  assist  me  in  my  last  hour.  Deliver 
my  soul  from  Thy  enemy.  Lay  not  to  their  charge  those 
things  which  in  their  ignorance  they  have  done  to  me,  but 
give  them  Thy  pardon,  and  Thy  love,  that  they  may  have 
a  share  in  Thy  kingdom  with  Thy  elect.  Receive  my  soul 
with  those  who  are  always  pleasing  to  Thee,  forgetting,  O 
Lord,  all  that  I  have  knowingly  or  unknowingly  committed 
against  Thee.  Remember  all  who  invoke  Thy  all  powerful 
Name,  for  Thou  art  glorious  and  blessed  for  ever.  Amen." 
Having  prayed  thus  he  stretched  forth  his  neck  with  joy, 
and  his  head  wa^  severed  from  his  body,  and  his  soul  winged 
its  happy  flight  to  Him  in  Whom  he  had  put  all  his  trust. 
Thus  he  fell  asleep. in  Jesus  Christ  on  23rd  April,  on  the 
Friday  in  Paschal  Week,  in  the  year  303  of  our  redemption 
through  Jesus  Christ,  to  Whom  let  us  pray  that  He  will 
give  us  His  glory  through  the  intercession  of  this  great 
martyr  who  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  same  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  Whom  be  honour  and  glory  and  adoration 
for  everlasting  ages.     Amen. 


*S.  Alexandra's  Feast  is  on  21st  April.  The  Greek  Acts  say  that  many 
other  noble  ladies  following  the  example  of  the  Empress  became 
Christians. 


Notice. — "The   Old   Man's    Gift"    is  again    unavoidably 
held  over. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  JOURNEY  TO  THE  NORTH. 

SOME  two  years  ago  when  the  annual  question  presented 
itself  to  my  mind,  **  where  shall  I  go  lor  my  vacation  ?** 
I  cast  my  eyes  over  the  map  and  fixed  them  on  two  groups 
of  Islands  north  of  Scotland.  I  had  always  found  it  difficult 
to  get  away  from  the  small  circle  of  acquaintances  I  had 
formed  ;  go  where  I  would  some  one  whom  I  knew  would  turn 
up ;  the  world,  I  found,  was  indeed  small.  I  longed  to  dis- 
cover some  place  where  I  could  be  free  to  ramble  about 
without  coming  across  those  whom  I  met  at  home.  It  was 
not  that  I  disliked  my  friends,  far  from  it,  some  were  very 
dear  to  me  ;  but  I  liked  for  one  month  in  the  year  to  see  new 
faces.  Here  then  in  these  distant  Islands,  I  thought,  I 
should  find  the  quiet  and  repose  I  desired ;  who,  I  said  to 
myself,  would  ever  think  of  going  to  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Islands  ?  To  these  Islands  then  I  determined  to  go,  but 
here  two  questions  naturally  arose  ;  first  how  was  I  to  get 
there  ?  and  secondly  being  a  priest  how  was  I  ever  to  say 
Mass  in  those  distant  parts  ?  The  first  question  I  resolved 
to  answer  before  I  proceeded  to  the  second.  I  accordingly 
wrote  to  the  far-famed  Cook,  whose  skill  in  arranging  tours 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  is  a  proverb  in  this  19th  century,  but 
to  my  astonishment  he  could  give  me  no  information  as  to 
how  to  reach  these  northern  Islands.  He  could  tell  me  how 
to  reach  the  North  Cape,  or  how  to  go  round  the  World,  but 
Orkney  and  Shetland  were  beyond  him.  If  Cook  could  not 
give  me  any  information,  I  knew  not  who  could,  and  there- 
fore with  reluctance  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  going  for  that  year. 
For  two  years  I  collected  all  the  information  I  could  re- 
garding the  Islands.  My  interest  in  them  never  cooled  and  at 
length  I  discovered  how  to  get  there  and  determined  to  start 
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this  summer.  I  found  there  were  many  ways  in  which  I 
could  get  to  Orkney  and  thence  to  Shetland;  either  one 
could  go  by  the  steamer  from  London  to  Aberdeen,  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkney 
Islands ;  or,  for  those  who  cannot  endure  the  sea  voyage, 
there  was  the  train  from  Euston  to  Wick,  the  most  north- 
em  town  of  Scotland,  and  from  Wick  a  steamer  would  con- 
vey one  to  Kirkwall.  The  way  being  clear  and  my  mind 
bemg  made  up,  but  one  thing  had  to  be  settled,  and  that  was 
the  religious  question ;  would  it  be  possible  to  say  Mass  in 
these  Islands  ?  I  found  on  consulting  the  Directory  that  there 
was  a  priest  stationed  at  Wick,  so  I  wrote  to  him  asking  him 
to  give  me  all  the  information  he  could  regarding  the  Islands 
and  the  possibilities  oi  saying  Mass  there.  He  wrote  me 
a  very  kind  letter  telling  me  that  there  was  a  chapel  at 
Kirkwall  but  no  resident  priest,  as  he  went  there  himself 
every  two  months  to  say  Mass  lor  the  few  Catholics  in  those 
parts ;  as  to  the  Shetland  Islands,  he  told  me  there  was  no 
church  or  chapel  there.  There  was  then  nothing  left  for  it 
but  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  a  privilege  I  have  of  using  a 
portable  altar;  so  I  resolved  to  take  everything  with  me 
necessary  for  saying  Mass,  and  start  for  the  North. 

As  soon  as  I  made  my  plans  known  to  my  friends  they 
laughed  at  the  very  thought  of  it.  Some  said  I  should 
give  up  the  idea  of  going  farther  north  when  I  reached 
Aberdeen ;  some  thought  I  should  never  start  at  all,  and 
seemed  to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  one  gigantic  joke,  whilst 
one  was  heard  sarcastically  to  remark  that  I  should  in  all 
probabilitj'  be  found  by  some  of  my  friends  spending  a  quiet 
month  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  These  remarks  however  served 
only  to  confirm  me  in  my  resolution  to  visit  these  Islands  of 
the  North.  I  was  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  it,  my  plans 
were  made,  and  during  the  past  two  years  I  had  studied  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  Islands,  and  my  enthusiasm  for 
them  was  so  great  that  no  amount  of  persuasion  could  shake 
me  in  my  resolve. 

Day  by  day  as  the  time  for  my  departure  drew  near,  I 
looked  at  the  state  of  the  weather  in  those  parts,  and  on  the 
day  of  my  departure  the  Titms  correspondent  described 
the  sea  between  Aberdeen  and  Wick  as  **  Ugly " — an 
ominous  word ;  bringing  to  my  mind,  as  it  did,  the  sad 
sight  of  Neptune's  victims  suffering  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  in  store  for  them  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 

The  time  arrived,  and  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  August 
2nd,  1 88 1,  saw  me  steaming  out  of  Euston  Station.  I  did 
not  take  the  steamer  to  Aberdeen,  as  I  should  have  done  had 
I  been  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind,  and  breathe  the  ozone 
from  the  German  Ocean ;  but  in  a  most  matter-of-fact  way 
I  took  a  ticket  to  Birkenhead  to  spend  a  few  days  with  a 


friend  previous  to  starting  on  my  northward  voyage.  A  few 
days  in  the  suburbs  of  Birkenhead,  with  the  hospitalitj'  of 
my  friend,  sufficed  to  recruit  me  for  my  journey  after  the 
year's  work  of  a  London  Mission  ;  and  thirteen  hours  by 
train  from  Liverpool  sufficed  to  land  me  in  Aberdeen.  The 
granite  city  is  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  having  a  day  to  spend 
before  the  steamer  left  for  Wick,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  principal  objects  of  interest.  The  Catholic 
Church,  in  Huntley  Street,  can  boast  of  the  finest  spire  in 
the  city,  and  its  erection  is  due  to  the  zealous  efforts  of  the 
present  rector ;  it  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture  and  well 
worthy  of  the  honour  lately  conferred  upon  it  of  being  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  Cathedral.  A  walk  seawards  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Dee  brought  me  in  sight  of  some  of  the 
finest  rock  scenery  I  had  ever  witnessed,  but  which,  my 
companion  in  this  walk  informed  me,  was  but  a  faint  re- 
presentation of  the  rock  scenery  in  store  for  me  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  I  spent  in 
Aberdeen  I  met  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
McDonald,  who  appeared  much  interested  in  my  proposed 
journey,  the  Islands  being  now  in  his  diocese,  (formerly  they 
were  in  the  Apostolic  Prefecture  of  the  North  Pole).  He  gave 
me  permission  to  hear  confessions  should  any  of  the  Catholics 
in  those  parts  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  as 
a  priest  in  Shetland  is  to  be  seen  but  three  times  a  year.  I 
also  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  Aberdeen  a  priest  who 
had  been  for  some  time  stationed  at  Wick,  who  gave  me 
some  idea  of  the  work  he  had  to  do  whilst  there  in  the 
Islands.  Altogether  I  have  pleasant  recollections  of  my  stay 
in  the  granite  city,  thanks  to  the  kind  and  generous  hospi- 
tality of  the  clergy  in  Huntley  Street.  There  is  much  that 
might  be  said  about  this  noble  city,  but  I  will  not  detain  my 
readers,  as  my  rambles  in  the  Northern  Islands  are  my 
theme. 

Leaving  Aberdeen  between  one  and  two  in  the  morning,  the 
steamer,  S.  Claire,  sailed  away  past  Peterhead  and  Fraser- 
burgh to  Wick,  convincing  me  as  we  passed  the  Moray  Firth 
that  my  vocation  was  not  that  of  a  sailor.  We  reached  Wick 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  my 
dismay  I  found  the  steamer  cast  anchor,  and  that  those  who 
wished  to  land  must  do  so  in  boats.  Two  or  three  boats 
came  alongside  and  into  one  of  these  I  forced  my  way,  the 
boat  being  filled  with  as  many  passengers  as  it  could  hold. 
A  sort  of  feeling  came  over  me  that  it  was  far  from  safe,  and 
such  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  remainder  of  the 
passengers  who  were  not  natives  of  those  parts.  We  were 
however,  safely  brought  to  shore,  and  there  I  saw  the  priest 
stationed  in  this  town  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  brother  and 
a  doctor  from  a  neighbouring  mission  to  that  to  which  I  am 
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myself  attached.  There  were  mutual  greetings,  and  we  all 
went  our  own  ways,  they  to  the  chapel-house  and  I,  in  a 
most  unpoetical  way,  to  the  only  respectable  Hotel  in  the 
place.  My  stay  at  Wick  is  worthy  of  a  short  notice,  and  as 
it  is  within  a  short  distance  of  Orkney  I  feel  that  a  few  words 
will  not  be  altogether  beside  my  subject.  From  Wick  I 
caught  my  first  sight  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  the  Pentland 
Skerries  coming  in  view  as  we  entered  Wick  Harbour.  On 
the  evening  of  my  first  day  in  Wick  we  formed  a  party 
consisting  of  the  Parish  Priest,  his  two  friends  and  myself, 
and  we  set  out  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Girnigo  Castle,  about 
two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town.  As  we  walked  through 
the  town  it  presented  a  poor  appearance,  consisting  as  it  does 
of  one  main  street,  having  no  particular  name,  some  calling 
it  the  High  Street,  some  the  main  Street,  some  simply  the 
Street.  It  was  a  very  unclean  town,  in  consequence  of  the 
chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  being  herring  fishing  and 
curing.  We  passed  through  the  town,  and  proceeded  north- 
wards through  the  fields  to  the  Castle  of  Girnigo.  The 
Castle,  which  is  very  ancient,  the  date  not  being  ascertained, 
was  repaired  in  1623  when  it  was  renamed  Castle  Sinclair. 
Of  the  older  building,  still  called  Girnigo,  there  are  left  the 
tower  50  feet  high  and  some  chambers ;  but  of  the  more 
modern  Sinclair  nothing  remains  but  a  few  vaults.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  castle  is  its  position,  built  as  it  is 
upon  a  precipitous  rock  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea ;  the  sea 
in  some  places  has  completely  worked  its  way  through  the 
rock  and  formed  a  number  of  natural  arches  or  bridges ;  these 
natural  arches  or  bridges  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  eye  of  a 
Southerner  with  wonder,  such  scenery  being  rare  in  the  south 
except  perhaps  round  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  peculiar 
roar  of  the  sea  as  it  rushes  through  these  natural  bridges, 
produces  a  sensation  almost  amounting  to  fear,  and  yet  this  is 
not  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  Scenery  of  Shetland. 
The  magnificent  rock  scenery  round  the  Castle  of  Girnigo 
served  to  whet  my  appetite  for  the  bolder  scenery  of  the 
northern  islands.  There  still  however  remained  much  to  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wick,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  foolish  to  leave  without  seeing  all  that  was  worthy  of 
visiting.  About  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Wick  stands  Old 
Wick  Castle,  more  commonly  known  as  the  "  Old  Man  of 
Wick,'*  like  the  castle  of  Girnigo  it  stands  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipitous  rock.  The  date  of  the  castle  is  unknown  but  it 
must  be  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  12th  century.  All  that  no;v 
remains  of  it  is  a  square  tower,  some  40  feet  high  ;  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  castle  is  a  tall  stalk  of  rock,  rising  out  of  the 
sea,  and  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  natural  bridge  of  rock. 
Owing  to  the  great  force  of  the  sea  about  Wick,  the  coast 
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bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands. 

A  day  at  Thurso  seemed  to  be  the  correct  thing  before 
leaving  Scotland,  and  I  therefore  determined  to  see  this  the 
most  northern  town  on  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain.  The 
town  of  Thurso  can  boast  of  greater  cleanliness  and  greater 
antiquity  than  Wick ;  there  is  little  doubt  that  formerly  it 
was  the  chief  place  of  trade  between  Scotland  and  the 
Scandinavian  Kingdom  ;  the  name  Thurso  being  evidently  of 
Scandinavian  origin  signifying  the  town  of  **  Thor,"  a 
Scandinavian  deity. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thurso  is,  at 
present,  the  cutting  and  splitting  of  paving  stones,  the 
produce  of  the  Caithness  flag  quarries.  Paving  stones  are 
supplied  by  Thurso  to  almost  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  about 
40,000  tons  of  these  stones  being  annually  exported.  Even 
the  streets  of  Paris  are  paved  with  the  stones  from  Thurso. 
In  the  old  town  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  old  Catholic 
Church,  dedicated  to  S.  Peter,  which  has  unfortunately  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  The  date  of  the  church  is  not 
known,  but  an  old  stone  bears  the  date  1357.  The  interior  of 
the  ehurch  as  well  as  the  exterior  is  now  used  for  a  burial 
place,  and  many  curious  inscriptions  are  to  be  found  on  the 
tomb- stones.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  one  which 
seemed  to  ignore  all  question  of  religion,  and  ran  as 
follows : — 

"  In  memory  of  David  Laing,  Esq.,  surgeon  in  Thurso,  and  one 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  this  stone  is  placed  by  a  few  of 
his  attached  friends,  in  token  of  their  respect  for  him  as  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  liberal  opinions  in  politics." 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Thurso,  a  tower-like  detached  mass 
of  flagstone  rock,  called  the  Clettj  rises  vertically  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  about  150  feet,  and  by  one  of  the  inhab- 
itants I  was  told  that,  during  the  breeding  season,  it  is  literally 
covered  with  sea  birds.  From  Thurso  one  is  enabled  to  see, 
on  a  moderately  clear  day,  the  famous  rock  of  the  Orkney 
Islands  known  as  the  **  Old  Man  of  Hoy,"  a  detached  piece 
of  rock,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  man,  rising  like  a 
huge  column  out  of  the  sea  300  feet  in  height. 

My  day  at  Thurso  was  a  pleasant  one,  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  but  not  giving  too 
much  heat,  and  the  temptation  was  so  strong  that  I  could 
not  resist  a  bathe  in  the  Pentland  Firth. 

{J'o  he  continued.) 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE   BAPTISMAL   REGISTER. 

GEORGE  Spence  rose  betimes,  and  after  hearing  Mass 
at  St.  Wilfrid's  and  taking  a  hasty  breakfast  he  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  Father  Ely's  commission.  The  two  letters 
the  good  Priest  had  given  him  he  had  placed  in  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat,  but  the  half-sheet  of  paper  with  the  name, 
age,  and  addresses  of  the  churches  he  had  folded  and  placed 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  Before  he  left  home  he  thought  he 
would  refresh  his  memory  and  look  again  at  this  little  scrap 
given  him  on  the  evening  before.  To  his  consternation  he 
could  not  find  it.  He  searched  for  it  but  to  no  purpose.  He 
could  only  surmise  that  he  must  have  pulled  it  from  his 
pocket  with  his  latch-key  and  dropped  it  on  the  step  the 
night  before. 

**  Anyhow,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  it  will  do  no  one  any  good 
that  finds  it.  It  will  be  Greek  to  them  ;  the  only  nuisance 
is  that  it  delays  me  a  little,  and  makes  me  look  a  little 
foolish  with  Father  Ely." 

So  he  set  off  to  Father  Ely's,  got  a  fresh  copy  ot  his  in- 
structions, and  with  an  apology  for  his  stupidity  set  out  on 
his  errand  to  the  two  churches  to  search  for  the  baptismal 
register  required  by  his  pastor. 

If  he  had  known  that  that  scrap  of  paper  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  cousin  Laura,  perhaps  he  would  not  have 
felt  so  very  comfortable.  We  have  said  that  she  set  a  strict 
watch  on  his  movements.  That  night  she  had  herself  seen 
.  him  leave  the  Presbytery  and  had  followed  him  to  his 
lodgings.  It  was  as  he  imagined,  he  had  pulled  the  paper 
from  his  pocket,  and  dropped  it  on  the  door  step.  As  she 
passed  she  saw  it  lying  there  and  picked  it  up.  When  she 
reached  the  apartments  where  she  was  staying,  she  opened  it 
and  read  it.  The  hand-writmg  was  strange  to  her,  so  was 
the  name,  but  when  she  read  the  names  of  the  churches  she 
seemed  to  take  a  strange  interest  in  that  scrap  of  paper. 
She  folded  it  and  placed  it  in  her  purse.  She  gave  strict 
orders  to  be  called  early,  and  the  next  morning  repaired  to 
St.  Wilfrid's  at  the  time  of  the  Mass  which  the  Doctor 
attended.  She  had  determined  to  watch  him  carefully,  and 
ascertain  if  possible  the  meaning  of  that  little  bit  of  rough 
writing  on  that  mysterious  piece  of  paper. 

The  Doctor  unconscious  of  any  danger  lurking  about  him, 
or  of  the  nearness  of  the  one  person  whom  he  had  learnt  to 
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dread  and  fear,  proceeded  eastward  through  the  great  city. 
At  length  he  reached  Vinegar  Street,  and  diligently 
searched  the  registers  for  the  baptismal  certificate,  but  to  no 
eflfect.  An  hour  had  been  spent  looking  over  the  books,  and 
so  he  determined  to  visit  St.  Gabriel's.  He  passed  down 
the  busy  streets,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  the  past.  Yet 
somehow  he  felt  more  resigned  than  he  had  done  before ; 
something  seemed  to  whisper  to  him  that  rest  was  at  hand. 
He  was  dreaming  a  bright  day-dream  of  the  future. 

If  it  ever  chanced  that  he  could  trace  the  history  of  the 
locket  from  the  time  it  left  Bessie's  hands  till  Mrs.  Mount 
possessed  herself  of  it,  surely  all  mystery  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  he  would  know  all.  If  it  should  be  proved  that 
Lizzie  was  his  child,  then  whether  her  mother  were  living 
or  dead,  he  would  be  happy.  If  she  were  living  he  would 
find  her ;  if  dead  then  at  least  his  mind  would  be  at  rest. 
And  as  he  thought  of  Lizzie  he  thought  of  May  Cumber- 
land, of  all  her  goodness  to  the  child,  of  her  gentleness,  and 
of  her  affection  for  him.  **  And  I  have  found,*'  he  mused  to 
himself,  *'  a  sister's  love  in  her ;  and  for  her  and  my  child  I 
can  live,  and  work,  and  the  future  will  be  one  of  brightness, 
peace  and  happiness." 

We   dream  bright  day-dreams  of  future  happiness,    but 
how  seldom  are  they  realized  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
dreamt    they    would    be.     How    often    these    presages    of. 
peace  come  to  xis,  but  only  to  be  preceded  by  some  huge  and 
unforseen  sorrow. 

When  he  got  to  St.  Gabriel's  he  saw  the  Priest  in  charge, 
and  presented  his  note  of  introduction. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  my  good  friend.  Father  Ely,  is 
not  able  to  come  himself,  "  said  the  Priest,"  but  I  will  give 
you  all  the  assistance  I  can.  I  hope  the  little  accident  is  not 
at  all  serious." 

"  O  1  nothing  of  any  consequence,"  answered  the  Doctor, 
**  only  a  sprained  ancle.  Father  Ely  will  be  about  again  in 
a  couple  of  days." 

•*  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  If  you'll  stay  here  I'll  fetch 
the  books,  and  we  can  examine  them  together." 

After  a  few  minutes  the  Priest  returned  with  the  registers. 

"  We  will  commence  at  the  date  twenty  years  ago. 
People  often  make  mistakes  about  these  things,  and  so  we 
will  commence  a  little  earlier." 

They  had  been  examining  for  some  little  while,  when 
George's  eye  fell  upon  two  entries  on  the  same  page  which 
at  once  arrested  his  attention. 

**  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "  but  I  am  very  interested  in  those 
two  entries."  He  pointed  at  the  same  time  to  two  baptism 
registrations  in  the  name  of  Spence. 

The  Priest  who  was  with  him  explained  them  to  him.   They 
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were  evidently  the  entries  of  the  baptism  of  mother  and 
daughter.  The  daughter  was  baptized  a  few  days  before  the 
mother.  The  mother's  baptism  was  without  doubt  that  of  a  con- 
vert, as  it  was  private  and  without  ceremonies,  and  had  been 
administered  conditionally.  The  Priest  did  not  observe  the 
eflfect  of  his  words  upon  George ;  and  was  proceeding  with 
his  search  for  the  entry  they  required  when  the  Doctor  said — 
"  Might  I  have  a  copy  of  those  two  entries  ?** 
The  Priest  looked  up  in  alarm,  for  the  voice  was  so  fal- 
tering, and  the  face  of  the  Doctor  was  white  with  an  almost 
death-like  pallor. 

"  Are  you  ill,  sir  ?"  asked  the  Priest  in  alarm. 

**  No,"  replied  George,  **  only  I  have  been  greatly  startled 

at  the  sight  of  those  entries  you  have  just  been  looking  at. 

They  are  evidently  those  of  two  who  are  dearly  related  to  me." 

**  Well,  well,"  said  his  companion,  **  I  will  copy  them  out 

with  the  other,  for  you  see  I  have  found  it  at  last  !'* 

When  George  received  the  copy  of  the  entries  in  question, 
he  asked,  **  where  is  the  Priest  now  who  performed  these 
baptisms  ?" 
**  Which  ?" 

'*  Those  of  the  name  of  Spence." 

"  O,  Father  Blackenbury,"  said  the  Priest.  "  He  was  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine  ;  but  some  ten  years  ago  he  left 
England,  and  is  at  present  in  New  York.  I  had  a  letter 
from  him  the  other  day.'* 

**  Thank  you,"  said  George,  "  and  pray  allow  me  to  make 
you  a  little  offering  for  your  kindness  and  trouble,"  and  he 
took  from  his  pocket  book  a  bank  note  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  astonished  Priest,  took  up  his  hat,  bade  him 
good  morning  and  departed. 

He  threw  himself  into  a  Hansom  cab  and  bade  the 
driver  hasten  as  fast  as  he  could  to  St.  Wilfrid's. 

As  he  proceeded  he  took  both  the  papers  and  examined 
them.  There  could  be  no  mistake.  Bessie  Spence  the 
daughter  of  William  Turner  and  Elizabeth  White ;  and 
there  was  the  old  birthday — the  date  of  the  birth  was  that 
of  his  lost  treasure — of  the  baptism  not  quite  three  months 
after  the  cruel  day  on  which  she  had  fled  from  his  home  ! 

The  other  register  was  quite  as  remarkable  as  that 
of  Bessie  Spence ;  it  was  the  register  of  another  **  Bessie 
Spence,"  daughter  of  George  Spence  and  Bessie  (formerly 
Turner),  and  the  God-mother  was  Elizabeth  Mount. 

George  thought  he  saw  through  it  all ;  but  how  came 
Bessie  to  be  received  into  the  Church  ;  was  she  still  living, 
or  was  she  dead  ? 

Suddenly  the  cab  stopped.  They  were  at  S.  Wilfrid's. 
He  had  been  so  lost  in  thought  that  he  had  not  noticed  that 
they  were  at  their  destination. 
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He  scarcely  stopped  to  learn  that  Father  Ely  was 
disenp^aged,  and  to  the  amazement  of  Margaret,  the  house- 
keeper, the  Doctor  knocked  at  the  good  Priest's  door  and 
entered  almost  before  he  could  say  ;*  come  in  !'* 

*'  Don*t  be  alarmed,  Father  Ely,  at  my  impetuosity,  but  I 
have  made  a  most  wonderful  discovery  !  A  strange 
Providence  sent  me  on  your  errand  to-day.  I  have  found 
your  Baptismal  certificate,  and  two  others  /'* 

George  handed  the  certificate  to  Father  Ely.  After  a  few 
minutes  silence, 

**  Be  seated,  my  dear  Doctor,*'  said  the  Priest.  **  This  is 
indeed  a  wonderful  light  thrown  upon  the  mystery  of  your 
life  and  her  life.  From  my  experience  as  a  Missionary 
Priest,  I  should  say  that  Bessie  Spence  is  dead ;  that  she 
was  received  into  the  Church  on  her  death  bed.  Probably 
she  was  living  with  Mrs.  Mount,  and  left  her  child  to  her 
care.  This  will  account  for  a  great  deal,  but  not  all !  You 
must  go  on  with  the  enquiry.  Stay  with  me,  and  have  a 
little  dinner  with  me.  I  am  alone  to-da3%  we  will  talk 
over  matters  quietly,  and  after  dinner  you  can  go  on  with 
your  search." 

The  good  Father  rang  his  bell  and  acquainted  his  house- 
keeper that  the  Doctor  would  take  dinner  with  him. 

**  You  see.  Doctor,  we  are  now  in  possession  of  many,  very 
many,  important  facts.  Lizzie  was  born  not  quite  three 
months  after  your  wife  lett  you.  Your  wife  was  received 
into  the  Church,  and  probably  died.  Mrs.  Mount  was 
Lizzie's  God-mother ;  gave  her  her  own  name  and  adopted 
her.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Miss  Slade  knows  all  about  it. 
You  see  there  was  the  ring  ;  and  the  wonderful  interest  taken 
in  Lizzie  by  your  cousin,  when  she  met  her  in  France.  Then 
there  was  that  locket.  We  can  soon  see  whether  my  surmise 
is  correct  or  not  about  your  wife's  death." 

**  How  so  ?"  asked  George,  eagerly. 

"  Why  we  have  only  to  search  the  registers  of  death  in  the 
church  in  which  she  was  baptized, — and  if  there  were  none 
kept  there,  the  Parish  Register  will  give  evidence.  This  you 
must  do  this  afternoon.  I  will  give  you  a  note.  The  Priest 
who  baptized  them  is  I  believe  in  America." 

"  Yes  ;  the  Priest  who  wrote  out  the  certificates  told  me 
that  Father  Blackenbury  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  and  that 
he  had  heard  from  him  lately." 

**  That  is  fortunate  1"  said  Father  Ely.  **  When  you  have 
found  out  about  the  death  of  your  wife,  it  would  be  best,  I 
think,  to  proceed  at  once  to  America.  I  think  you  will  do 
more  by  a  personal  interview  than  we  could  hope  to  do  by 
correspondence.  The  Priest  at  S.  Gabriel's  will  doubtless 
give  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Father  Blackenbury  ;  and 
before  another  month  is  passed,  all  will,  I  trust,  be  cleared  up.' ' 
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"  We  will  say  nothing,**  said  George,  "  to  Miss  May  or 
Lizzie  till  all  is  so  evident  that  no  doubt  remains.  Don't 
you  think  that  would  be  the  best  ?'* 

"  Decidedly,"  answered  Father  Ely.  "  Not  a  word  till  we 
have  thoroughly  solved  the  whole  question  and  cleared  up 
every  thing." 

The  result  of  that  afternoon's  enquiry  was  the  certain 
knowledge  that  poor  Bessie  Spence  had  passed  from  this  life 
two  days  after  her  happy  reception  into  the  Church. 

George  spent  an  hour  that  evening  in  Great  Burley  Street 
with  May  and  Lizzie,  whom  he  informed  of  his  projected 
journey  to  America.  May  had  not  been  well  all  day.  She 
had  been  trembling,  and  aching  with  pain  in  every  limb. 
Her  colour  came  and  went  as  she  tried  by  a  great  effort  to 
appear  cheerful  and  merry.     The  Doctor  observed  it. 

"  You  have,"  he  said,  when  he  rose  to  depart,  "  a  bad 
feverish  cold  on  you.  For  your  brother  George's  sake,  you 
must  take  care  of  yourself ;  and  for  the  sake  of  your  darling 
Lizzie.  Get  strong  and  well  by  the  time  when  I  return  ; 
this  will  be,  I  trust,  my  last  journey ;  at  the  end  of  a  month  I 
shall  be  back  again.  Pray  for  me  ;  God  bless  and  help  you 
both." 

May  bade  him  farewell  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and  even 
Lizzie  seemed  moved  at  the  parting.  When  he  was  gone 
May  said  to  Lizzie : 

**  I  feel  very  sorrowful  to-night ;  it  seems  as  though  I  had 
said  good  bye  to  him  for  ever." 

"You  are  not  well,  darling.  You  need  rest  and  sleep. 
Please  God  you'll  be  better  to-morrow." 

By  an  early  train  George  started  for  Liverpool,  and  in  the 
afternoon  was  on  his  way  across  the  great  ocean  to  the  far 
West. 

May  had  passed  a  restless  night,  and  was  too  unwell  to 
rise  in  the  morning.  Father  Ely  visited  her  in  the  evening, 
and  insisted  on  her  seeing  a  Doctor.  The  medical  man 
pronounced  that  the  patient  was  in  a  state  of  high  fever,  and 
was  on  no  account  to  be  allowed  to  leave  her  room. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

THE    END    OF   THE    PILGRIMAGE. 

FATHER  Ely,  Lizzie  and  **  Harry,"  were  in  deep  consul- 
tation in   May's  little   sitting   room ;    poor  May  was 
tossing  wearily  on  her  bed  of  sickness. 
The  Doctor  had  just  left  after  his  second  day's  visit. 
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Lizzie  and  **  Harry"  were  in  tears ;  even  the  good  Priest 
was  much  moved. 

**  You  must  not  fret,  dear  children,  but  bear  up  bravely  for 
the  poor  sick  child's  sake.  All  your  care  and  energy  will  be 
needed.  You  heard  what  the  Doctor  said.  It  will  go  very 
hard  with  her.  But  you  must  cheer  up,  leave  all  in  those 
Hands  where  all  is  safe.  I  needn't  tell  you  to  pray  ;  this 
you  will  be  sure  to  do.  I  shall  come  round  and  see  her  again 
soon.  I  wish  Doctor  Spence  had  not  gone  ;  but  there  is  no 
hope  of  getting  him  back,  as  the  steamer  left  yesterday  after- 
noon.    At  all  events  I  am  able  to  be  about  again." 

**  That  is  a  blessing,  dear  Father,"  said  Lizzie.  **  What 
should  we  do  without  you  ?" 

**  I  wonder  how  she  caught  this  fever  ?"  said  poor  old 
"  Harry." 

**  Well,  my  child,  it  is  not  easily  traced.  But  she  has  been 
ailing  for  a  long  while,  and  has  been  very  weak ;  and  I'm 
afraid  she  has  been  over-exerting  herself  among  the  poor 
people  in  the  Courts  and  Alleys ;  and  in  this  sultry  hot 
weather  typhoid  fever  is  easily  caught  among  those  bad 
odours,  by  one  of  a  weakened  frame  !  It  is  God's  good  work ; 
and  however  it  ends  it  will  be  for  His  greater  glory.  We 
must  be  resigned ;  do  our  duty  and  pray  hard.  I  have  hopes 
that  she  will  be  spared  to  us  for  a  long  while  yet." 

Father  Ely  returned  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  that  the 
Physician  and  a  second  medical  adviser  whom  he  had  called 
in  were  with  the  patient.  He  waited  for  them.  When  they 
come  down  stairs  the  Doctor  took  the  Priest  on  one  side 
and  said,  **  We  are  afraid  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery. 
The  worst  symptoms  are  developing  themselves ;  little  short 
of  a  miracle  can  raise  up  the  good  young  lady.  We  shall  do 
what  we  can ;  she  has  evidently  been  sickening  for  some 
time  to  judge  from  her  present  condition." 

After  a  few  words  the  good  Priest  entered  the  sickroom 
and  saw  May  alone.  He  explained  to  her  in  the  kindest 
scanner  the  gravity  of  her  sickness,  and  the  necessity  of 
making  every  preparation  for  death,  which  might  be  near- 
very  near. 

**  You  know  best.  Father,"  she  said ;  **  and  God's  holy 
will  be  done.  If  the  time  has  come,  I  am  ready  to  die.  My 
prayers  are  answered.  **  Harry"  is  a  Catholic,  and  so  is  A^  / 
It  is  better  for  me  and  for  him  that  he  is  not  here.  You  will 
console  poor  Lizzie  as  none  other  can  console  her.  Things 
were  too  bright  to  last.  I  have  felt  lately  that  I  should  not , 
live  long.  You  will  take  care  and  look  after  **  Harry"  and 
Lizzie  ;  and  to  Dr.  Spence  you  will  always  be  a  kind  good 
friend  I  know.  Prepare  me  for  my  last  end,  and  give  me  the 
last  Sacraments  as  soon  as  you  can.  You  will  not  leave  any- 
thing till  I  grow  unconscious." 
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"  Rest  assured,  dear  child,  all  shall  be  done  that  can  be 
done." 

**  You  will  be  with  me  when  I  die  ?" 

**  If  possible.  And  now  compose  yourself.  In  about  an 
hour's  time  I  shall  return  to  give  you  the  last  rites." 

**  God  bless  you  !  His  holy  Will  be  done." 

Father  Ely  went  down  and  told  in  gentle  words  the  sad 
news,  that  there  were  no  earthly  hopes  of  May's  recovery. 
Once  more  he  bade  them  bear  up  for  the  poor  sick  child's 
sake,  and  told  them  he  would  soon  return  to  perform  the 
consoling  rite  of  administering  the  last  Sacraments. 

Lizzie  controlled  her  feelings  as  best  she  could,  and  busied 
herself  in  preparing  the  room  for  the  Divine  Guest  Who  was 
coming.  She  then  knelt  down  by  her  sick  sister-friend  and 
prayed  for  her.  Her  heart  was  almost  breaking,  she  had 
never  known  how  much  she  had  loved  May  before  ;  but  she 
stifled  her  grief  for  her  friend's  sake.  It  seemed  hard  to 
make  an  act  of  resignation,  but  she  made  it.  It  was  like 
giving  up  half  her  soul ;  but  she  forced  herself  to  say,  "  Thy 
will,  not  mine  be  done,  O  Lord  !"  At  the  same  time  she 
prayed  fervently  for  May's  recovery.  **  Who  knows  ? 
Perhaps  she  may  not  die  ?"  she  said  to  herself.  **  She  is 
Mary's  child  ;  for  our  sake  perhaps  she  may  be  spared." 

May  resigned  herself  to  the  care  of  that  good  Providence 
which  had  ever  watched  over  her,  and  with  patient  trust  and 
great  fervor  received  the  last  Sacraments.  Father  Ely  was 
alone  with  her  for  some  time,  and  then  he  summoned  Lizzie 
and  Mrs.  Kemp  into  the  room. 

It  was  a  beautiful  but  sad  spectacle.  The  fair-haired 
maiden  raised  herself  in  bed  ;  her  fair  face  flushed  almost 
crimson  with  the  fever  heat  which  was  cruelly  burning  life 
away.  She  was  very  calm,  and  a  quiet  repose  settled  over 
her  features.  There  is  no  happier,  brighter,  more  heavenly 
sight  on  earth  than  that  of  a  fervent  Christian  receiving  the 
great  Eternal  Guest,  and  taking  the  Strong  One  for  Com- 
panion on  that  great  journey  into  the  dark  valley  of  death 
that  leads  to  Eternity. 

They  watched  by  May  that  night  in  silence.  At  times  she 
slept  and  seemed  to  wake  more  refreshed,  the  fever  grew  less 
ardent  and  she  got  more  rest.  When  morning  came  she 
appeared  brighter  and  was  in  less  pain.  Lizzie  left  her  to 
snatch  a  short  sleep  and  repose  awhile. 

Father  Ely  found  May  cheerful  and  resigned,  but  very 
weak.  The  Doctor  again  saw  her,  but  still  gave  no  hopes. 
Many  a  fervent  prayer  went  up  for  her  recovery,  children  at 
school,  the  poor  in  the  homes,  the  Priest  at  the  Altar — all 
remembered  her— for  she  had  been  so  kind,  so  charitable  to 
all. 
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She  herself  did  not  think  she  would  recover ;  and  she  had 
fervently  prepared  herself  to  die. 

Lizzie  was  again  sitting  by  her.  The  afternoon  was 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  the  sun  was  shining  into  the  room. 
May  opened  her  eyes  and  held  out  her  hand  to  her  companion. 

"  Come  closer,  darling,"  she  said,  **  for  I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

Lizzie,  heedless  of  any  danger,  stooped  over  her  and 
kissed  her  burning  cheek,  and  then  sat  by  the  side  of  her 
companion's  bed. 

**  You  remember,"  said  May,  "  some  weeks  ago,  we  went 
to  see  that  child  buried,  and  the  spot  where  we  sat,'  don't 
you  ?" 

**  Yes,  May,  dearest, — in  the  Cemetery  near  the  white  slab 
over  the  child's  grave." 

**  Lizzie,  darling,  when  I  am  dead  lay  me  there  in  that 
spot,  and  put  a  plain  white  marble  cross  over  my  grave,  with 
the  simple  words  **  pray  for  the  Soul  of  May  Cumberland," 
with  the  date  of  my  birth  and  death,  and  the  words 
**  Vanit}'  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity,  except  to  love  and  serve 
God  alone  !"  I  feel  quite  happy  and  content  to  die.  Some- 
how or  other  I  don't  want  to  live.  Don't  cry,  dearest,  we 
shall  all  meet  again  in  that  beautiful  home  of  which  Father 
Ely  has  been  talking  to  me.  We  shall  love  one  another 
there  with  the  purest,  brighest  love,  and  no  one  will  rob  us 
then  of  the  love  we  have  lor  each  other.  We  shan't  fear 
then  to  lose  the  love  we  have,  for  it  will  be  all  in  God  and 
for  God." 

"  But  it  is  so  hard  to  see  you  suffering  so,  my  poor 
sister." 

**  Yes,  darling,  I  do  suffer ;  but  is  not  God  good  to  send 
me  suffering  ?  If  I  didn't  suffer,  perhaps  I  shouldn't  want  to 
die  ;  and  didn't  He  suffer  for  us  ?  it's  not  much  we  can  do  for 
Him.  See  how  all  this  throws  us  upon  Him,  for  He  alone 
can  help  us." 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  moved  her  lips  in  prayer.  After 
a  little  silence  she  said : — 

**  We  have  often  spoken  together  about  ourselves ;  what- 
ever w«  might  say  we  have  said  to  each  other.  You  have 
known  my  earthly  love.  You  know  how  I  from  the  be- 
ginning loved  George  Spence.  You  see  how  it  grew  upon  me. 
I  had  one  hope — that  he  would  return  my  love,  that  I  might 
live  to  make  him  happy.  I  hoped,  and  still  I  hoped  that  it 
might  be  so.  I  lived  on  hope.  It  brightened  life,  it  cheered 
me  night  and  day,  and  all  this  while  I  grew  to  love  him 
more  and  more. 

**  When  he  returned  from  his  last  long  journey  he  told  me 
the  secret  history  of  his  life  ;  some  day  he  will  tell  it  to  you. 
From   all  he  said,  from  his  very  manner,  and  his  way,  I 
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learnt — and  I  loved  you  all  the  more  for  it — that  of  all  his 
earthly  lovers  he  loved  you  the  most,  the  strongest  and  the 
best/' 

**  O  !  May,  May  darling,"  said  Lizzie  energetically,  **  What 
you  hint  at  can  nevtr  be.  I  too  have  my  secret  which  you 
now  shall  know.  I  am- not  free  to  give  my  heart  and  hand 
to  any  man.  My  love  has  long  been  given  to  another. 
Look  May,"  she  continued  brightly,  showing  her  her  left 
hand  on  which  she  wore  her  rosary  ring,  "  there's  my  wed- 
ding ring." 

'•What  do  you  mean,  child?  Surely  you  are  jesting; 
that  is  not  a  wedding  ring !" 

**  Dearest  sister,"  said  Lizzie,  her  face  growing  very  brill- 
iant, but  solemn,  as  she  spoke.  *'  I  am  in  earnest ;  by  my 
Father  Director's  leave,  I  have  given  myself  to  God  by  a 
vow  of  virginity.  Others  may  die,  others  grow  cold,  others 
prove  false,  others  mistake  our  motives  and  our  lives  ;  others 
prove  exacting,  cruel,  unkind  and  inconsiderate  ;  but  He  will 
be  true  for  ever,  the  Virgin's  Son,  the  Virgin's  Spouse,  He 
Himself  the  Virgin  of  Virgins  is  my  portion  now,  and  I  trust 
for  ever !" 

*'0I  happy,  happy  Lizzie!  but  I  must  not  envy  you," 
said  May. 

**  Ah  !  dearest  sister,  how  sad  it  all  seems.  I  understand 
now  the  secret  sorrow  that  has  been  consuming  you.  If  he 
had  but  spoken  to  me  he  might  then  have  learnt  to  love  you 
who  so  loved  him.  O  !  how  very  sad  is  human  love ;  how 
hard  the  lot  of  those  that  trust  to  it." 

**  Do  not  fret  for  me,  darling,"  said  May.  "  I  see  it  is  all 
for  the  best.  God  wanted  me  in  another  way  than  that  of 
which  I  dreamt  day  and  night.  We  both  have  learnt  our 
lesson,  and  I  trust  we  both  are  now  equally  His  and  His 
alone.     Truly  all  is  vanity  but  loving  God. 

**  Some  day,  Lizzie,  you  will  tell  him  how  I  loved  him, 
prayed  for  him,  and  watched  over  you  because  I  knew  how 
very  dear  you  were  to  him.  We  have  loved  each  other  very 
dearly/  you  and  I,  dear  sister — and  it  is  hard  to  part ;  but 
the  end  must  come,  and  you  have  always  taught  me  to  bow 
down  to  God's  Will,  and  trust  His  loving  Providence.  He 
will  provide  for  you  and  him.  I  feel  how  very  wrong  it  was 
to  love  so  ardently ;  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  my  good 
Director  and  the  consolation  of  our  holy  Faith,  I  think  I 
should  have  lost  my  reason.  Life  seemed  meaningless  with- 
out  this  one  object  to  live  for  here,  as  well  as  the  great  end 
hereafter.  There  was  none  to  whom  I  could  tell  this  secret 
of  my  life, — not  even  to  yourself  could  I  say  more  than  I  saw 
you  knew.  In  the  secrecy  of  the  Confessional  alone  I 
could  receive  comfort  and  advice.  But  even  then  it  haunted 
me,  and  the  more  I  struggled  against  it  the  more  it  broke  me 
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down  in  the  end.  You  know  now  why  I  was  so  sad  at  times. 

**  When  we  were  at  Lourdes  I  prayed  hard  for  dear  'Harry's* 
conversion,  and  God  has  granted  it  ;  my  good  old  nurse,  my 
motherly  friend  is  one  of  us — a  child  of  the  church.  I 
prayed  also  for  his  conversion  ;  and  I  offered  God  my  life  for 
his  happiness.  I  offered  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  if  it  were 
needed  for  his  conversion.  God  has  accepted  the  offering. 
Why  should  I  wish  for  more  ?  I  have  lived  to  see  him  a 
Catholic ;  to  kneel  at  the  same  Altar  rails  with  him.  My 
work  is  done  ;  since  his  return  I  have  tried  to  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  resign  myself  to  God's  Will.  I  have  given 
a  little  of  my  time  to  the  service  of  His  poor,  and  once  more 
offered  my  life  to  God.  He  has  accepted  it.  For  some 
days  a  strange  weight  has  been  upon  me ;  and  this,  dear 
Lizzie,  is  the  end.  It  is  very  nigh  now.  It  seems  sad,  but 
it  is  best  that  it  should  be  as  it  is.  I  shall  never  see  him 
any  more  in  this  life.     It  has  come  very  suddenly  at  last. 

**  This  fever  that  is  on  me  now  has  come  as  a  mark  of  God's 
love.  In  it  I  see  His  Hand.  I  shall  die  happy,  very  happy. 
I  want  to  put  all  things  of  earth  away,  and  simply  to  prepare 
to  meet  Him  Who  loves  me  with  such  exceeding  love." 

The  two  loving  friends  spoke  of  all  their  little  plans  and 
confided  them  to  God.  May  gave  Lizzie  what  instructions 
she  had,  and  then  she  took  leave  of  poor  Mrs.  Kemp,  and 
told  them  to  bear  up  bravely,  and  left  them  to  Father  Ely's 
care. 

The  presence  of  the  good  Priest  was  her  great  consolation. 
Even  in  her  periods  of  delirium  she  would  rally  directly  he 
came  into  the  room.  She  always  knew  him.  Even  when 
Lizzie  could  not  rouse  her,  she  recognized  the  voice  of  the 
keeper  of  her  conscience.  She  would  look  for  hours  at  the 
door  and  simply  say,  "  I  wish  he  would  come." 

And  so  Lizzie  and  "  Harry"  watched  their  charge  through 
the  long  days  and  the  dreary  nights.  It  was  strange,  but  m 
her  delirium  she  never  mentioned  George's  name,  never 
raved  about  him.  All  her  thoughts  seemed  centred  on  her 
work  for  God.  "  I  must  be  up  and  visit  poor  people  ;  I 
wonder  is  our  Lady's  Altar  prepared  !'*  Her  former  little 
religious  duties  seemed  the  only  things  that  occupied  her 
thoughts  in  her  delirium.  At  times  her  mind  wandered 
back  to  Lourdes,  and  she  would  talk  of  the  rushing  water, 
and  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  pointing  to  the  foot  of  her  bed 
would  say  "  O !  don't  you  see  her,  how  beautiful  she  is  ;  how 
white  her  robes  are  !"  and  when  they  asked  her  whom  she  saw 
she  would  answer,  •*  why  our  Mother  Mary  !"  and  then  she 
would  sing  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  or  a  part  of  the  Litany. 

And  all  this  time  the  fever  fire  was  burning  life  away. 
She  would  grow  conscious  and  very  quiet,  and  seem  much 
stronger;  and   after  her  communions  seemed  to  rally  so 
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much  that  Lizzie  and  *•  Harry  "  could  scarcely  believe  she 
could  not  recover. 

**  And  is  there  still  no  hope,  dear  Father  ?"  asked  Lizzie 
of  Father  Ely,  on  the  ninth  day. 

**  Humanly  speaking,  none  whatever,  my  dear  child." 

**  O  !  it  is  very  hard  to  think  that  we  shall  lose  her." 

**  What,  my  child  ;  will  you  grudge  her  to  her  God  ?  Shall 
He  not  have  His  Own  ?  You  and  I  know  the  goodness,  and 
devotedness  of  that  life  which  is  fast  passing  away  from  us. 
What  is  there  on  earth  to  live  for  ?  Can  she  ever  be  better 
prepared  to  die  than  she  is  now  ?  It  is  hard  to  lose  the 
friends  we  love ;  but  we  must  not  be  selfish  in  our  love. 
God  takes  our  loved  ones  for  His  own  sake,  and  for  their  and 
our  good  !'* 

**  Yes,  Father,  I  will  try  to  be  resigned ;  but  my  heart  is 
nearly  breaking." 

**  God  comfort  you,  and  console  you  ;  and  do  not  forget  the 
broken-hearted  Mother  Mary,  for  you  are  both  her  children  ; 
she  will  help  you  both.     God  bless  you  !" 

The  good  Priest  went  to  his  work,  and  Lizzie  returned  to 
her  place  by  the  sick  bed,  to  relieve  the  good  old  servant 
who  watched  by  turns  with  her. 

Another  night  passed.  Another  day  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  There  was  now  little  doubt  that  the  end  was  nigh. 
The  patient  became  weaker,  and  her  mind  wandered  more 
than  it  had  done  before.  Father  Ely  was  reading  some  of 
the  beautiful  prayers  from  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  ;  May 
was  eagerly  listening. 

**  How  beautiful,"  she  said.  **  Father,  I  am  continually 
hearing  the  Angels  singing  around  my  bed.  It  is  very  beau- 
tiful, but  seems  to  be  far,  far  away  ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  be 
there  1"  And  she  told  him  all  the  fancies — the  beautiful 
fancies — and  who  shall  say  that  they  were  only  fancies,  and 
not  perhaps  realities — of  her  half-unconscious  moments. 
She  did  not  call  them  dreams — or  fancies — but  said  she  saw 
and  heard  !  Who  can  tell  what  we  shall  see  and  hear  in  the 
last  hours  of  our  mortal  life  ? 

She  was  full  of  gratitude.  For  everything  she  thanked 
God  ;  and  for  every  little  office  rendered  her,  she  roused  her- 
self and  thanked  those  who  waited  on  her. 

Father  Ely  had  been  gone  some  hours  ;  Lizzie  was  alone 
in  the  sick  room.  The  weary  night  had  worn  on,  and  it 
wanted  less  than  an  hour  to  the  break  of  day.  An  awful 
stillness  reigned  in  the  apartment ;  the  breathing  of  May 
seemed  more  hushed  and  solemnly  regular.  Lizzie  took  the 
light  and  held  it  over  her  companion.  Her  eyes  were  open 
and  she  beckoned  her  to  her.  Her  lips  moved  ;  Lizzie 
moistened  them  and  listened,  she  said  in  faint  accents 
*•  Father  Ely where  is he  ?" 
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"  I  will  send  for  him  darling." 

She  summoned  her  maid,  and  then  roused  Mrs.  Kemp, 
who  was  resting  in  the  adjoining  room.  She  sent  for  the  Priest. 

When  Father  Ely  arrived,  May  was  unconscious.  Her 
breathing  was  heavy,  and  her  agony  had  commenced ;  her 
poor  frame  was  convulsed  with  pain. 

Life  was  hastening  to  its  close.  Over  the  great  City  the 
sun  was  about  to  rise,  and  wake  it  to  another  day  of  toil  and 
labour.  The  presence  of  the  Priest  seemed  to  quell  all 
the  convulsing  pangs  of  death.  A  look  of  peace  settled  on 
the  features,  the  breathing  became  slow  and  measured. 
Father  Ely  saw  the  end  had  come.  Once  more  he  im- 
parted to  her  the  Priestly  absolution,  and  the  great 
Indulgence,  and  then  recommended  her  soul  to  her  Creator 
in  the  beautiful  words  of  the  ritual.  As  he  bade  that 
Christian  soul  go  forth  in  the  name  of  its  Creator  and  its 
God,  he  saw  the  eyes  open  and  a  shadow  flit  across  the  now 
pale  face.  It  was  like  the  shadow  from  a  passing  Angel's 
wing !  Then  came  a  long  deep  breath  ;  the  last  deep  sigh — 
a  sweet  smile  passed  over  the  pale  white  features,  and  the 
spirit  winged  its  flight  to  the  everlasting  mountains  of 
eternity ! 

May  Cumberland  was  dead  ! 

To  he  continued. 


Life  by  Land  and  Sea;  or  Sketches  in  Natural  History. 
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Author  of  *'  Objects  for  the  Microscope ;"  "  Common  Sea-weeds  of  the  Channel  Islands :" 

"  Folk  Lore  of  Guernsey,"  Etc.,  Etc. 

THE    SAND-BANK    AND    THE    TIDE-POOL. 

There  is  a  magic-like  attraction  in 
Thy  waves,  O  Sea ;  Thou  hast  the  life. 
The  eternal  graceful  and  majestic  life, 
Of  Nature,  and  the  natural  heart 
Is  therefore  botind  to  thee,  with  holy  love. 
Earth  has  not  a  plain 

so  boundless  or  so  beautiful  as  thine 
The  Eagles  vision  cannot  take  it  in ; 
The  lightning's  glance,  too  weak  to  sweep  its  space, 
Sinks  half-way  o'er  it  like  a  wearied  bird  ; 
It  is  the  mirror  of  the  stars,  where  all 
Their  hosts,  within  the  concave  firmament, 
Gay  marching  to  the  music  of  the  spheres 
Can  see  themselves  at  once.  Campbell, 

IT  was  early  morning,  a  little  before  5  a.m. 

The  sands  un-tumbled,  the  blue  waves  un-tost, 
And  all  was  still  save  the  Sea-bird's  cry. 

The  sky  was  unspeakably  beautiful,  flecked  with  light 
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fleecy  clouds  rose-tinted  in  the  East  an  hour  before  the  sun 
arose  in  its  might,  and  now  in  purest  white  they  slowly 
sailed  upon  the  heavenly  sea  *^  the  waters  that  are  above  the 
Firmament." 

Below  the  Firmament,  in  the  sea  whereon  I  gazed  sea  gulls 
were  floating  on  the  still  waters  ;  and  young  gulls,  a  downy 
brood,  followed  in  groups  of  five  or  six.  Presently  a  cry  of 
joy  and  a  cloud  of  little  grey  birds  hovered  a  moment,  then 
descended  on  the  sand,  running  to  and  fro,  feeding  among  the 
brown  rocks  on  such  molluscs,  worms  or  small  Crustacea  as 
the  receding  tide  leaves.  They  ran  nimbly  along,  taking 
short  flights,  and  as  they  wheeled,  showing  the  white  plumage 
beneath  the  wing ;  the  Dunlin  or  Sand  Piper  was  delightful  to 
watch :  Terns  also  uttered  a  mournful  note  farther  away ; 
there  are  many  species  of  both  these  birds  on  our  coast. 

Before  the  tide  goes  down,  and  as  we  rest  upon  the  sandy 
bank,  there  is  abundant  interest  in  the  vegetable  life  around 
us — a  flower  garden  we  never  planted.  Here  is  the  pale 
yellow  Brassica,  with  dark  green  leaves,  one  of  the 
cruciform  flowers  good  for  food  and  never  harmful ;  beside  it 
the  pretty  white  Night  Shade,  deadly  in  its  beauty,  when  the 
bright  red  or  black  berries  cluster  invitingly  under  its  leaves. 

The  purple  Geranium,  the  tall  tree  Mallow,  and  the  creep- 
ing Mallow,  the  wild  Mignonette,  Reseda,  the  pretty  blue 
Scabious,  the  great  white  Ox-eye,  the  pink  Lychnis,  of 
which,  if  you  have  a  microscope,  pray  look  at  the  sculptured 
seeds  ;  also  its  sister  the  white  Campion  (Silene  Maritima.) 
The  Ulex  or  Furze,  with  golden  flowers  we  dare  not  pick. 

The  Fennel  and  many  of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  wild 
Carrot,  wild  Celery,  upon  whose  cluster  of  flowers  the 
brilliant  little  Musca  Caesar  is  glittering  like  a  living 
emerald  ;  these  are  abundant. 

What  a  wealth  of  beauty  on  a  sandy  bank  I  and  beside 
these  several  species  of  the  Dent  du  Lion,  or  Dandelion,  that 
some  people  call  **  a  weed,"  unthinking  that  weeds  are  flowers, 
out  of  place  sometimes,  in  the  trim,  prim,  gardens  of  grand 
people,  but  flowers  nevertheless  in  the  sight  of  the  Heavenly 
Gardener. 

The  tide  is  half-way  down,  and  living  creatures  bounding 
on  the  sands.  Sand  fleas,  sand  hoppers,  children  call  these  ; 
not  at  all,  they  are  of  the  family  called  Amphipoda,  or  sessile- 
eyed  Crustacea,  that  is,  creatures  with  a  shell  and  eyes 
without  a  stalk,  like  crabs,  lobsters  and  prawns;  they  are 
white  and  black,  with  curious  variations  in  all  the  legs  :  the 
male  has  a  large  hand  with  sharp  pincers  and  holds  very 
tight  what  he  catches. 

Those  holes  at  low- water  mark  are  the  abodes  of  Annelides, 
or  sea  worms ;  fishermen  dig  them  up  for  bait,  and  they  look 
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ugly,  but  have  beauty  unseen  by  careless  eyes  ;  drop  one  in 
a  little  water  and  not  only  will  you  see  the  lovely  plumed 
breathing  organs  which  crown  the  head,  but  along  the  sides 
are  small  knobs  from  which  protrude  bunches  of  spines, 
evidently  used  as  feet  for  progression,  for  rising  to  the 
surface  of  the  sand  or  wandering  under  water.  In  somie 
species  these  spines  are  twenty  in  each  bundle,  and  consist 
of  transparent  flinty  weapons  of  defence,  as  well  as  pro- 
gression, scythes,  spear-heads,  bill-hooks  ;  exquisitely 
fashioned  in  the  Serpulae  or  worms  in  tubes,  either  of  sand 
or  chalk  formation,  curled  upon  rocks  or  sea-weed,  (those 
little  white  spots  so  abundant  on  the  brown  sea-weed  and 
called  shells.)  These  are  a  variety  of  the  sea-worms  ;  and 
listen  now  to  what  the  microscope  reveals  about  them. 

These  tiny  worms  have  the  bristles  before-mentioned, 
seven  pairs  of  nipple-like  feet,  which  by  strong  muscles  are 
pushed  forth  to  enable  the  animal  to  rise  in  its  tube  and 
spread  forth  its  plumes  of  breathing  organs. 

But  the  most  curious  thing  is  the  provision  for  retreat. 
Take  a  dead  serpula,  and  you  will  see  a  yellow  line  running 
all  along  the  body,  which,  if  placed  under  a  quarter-inch 
lens,  you  will  see  is  a  muscular  ribbon  on  which  is  placed, 
edge-wise,  a  multitude  of  combs  or  plates,  the  edge  of  each 
plate  is  cut  into  six  teeth  curved  one  way  and  one  tooth 
facing  them — seven  in  all.  There  are  136  plates  side  by 
side  on  each  ribbon,  two  ribbons  on  each  segment  of  the 
body,  and  seven  isegments  or  divisions  ;  each  plate  is  moved 
by  muscles  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  so  that  it  has  between 
thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  grappling  irons  by  which  to 
descend  its  tube,  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  out  of  harm's 
way. 

Who  gave  this  wonderful  provision  for  the  safety  of  "  a 
nastj'  worm  ?" 

As  we  pass  the  rocks,  more  or  less  covered  with  Fucus, 
peer  into  the  crevices  for  the  nests  of  the  little  whelk,  called 
Purpurea  lapillus.  It  is  a  group  of  capsules  on  a  stem,  and 
inside  each  urn-like  receptacle  are  ova,  which,  if  you  have  a 
microscope,  observe  ;  for  you  may  chance  to  see  the  forma- 
tion of  this  mollusc  going  on  :  first,  a  transparent  oval  with 
one  dark  speck  in  it,  then  the  increase  of  the  speck  or  cell 
into  a  larger  mass  of  cells,  with  life  and  movement  slowly 
revolving  inside  the  egg  until,  the  organism  being  complete, 
it  issues  forth  and  feeds  upon  the  sea-weed,  or  the  lichen  of 
the  rock  with  a  ribbon-like  tongue  and  very  strong  teeth  set 
.  in  a  difierent  pattern  from  that  upon  the  Limpet's  tongue. 
I  gave  one  summer's  study  to  the  tongues  or  palates  of  the 
Sea-snails,  and  Sea-slugs,  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  them,  what  a  beautiful  variety  of  form 
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there  is  in  this  family  of  Sea-creatures ;  they  distinctly  mark 
the  genera,  or  section,  to  which  they  belong,  and  no  doubt 
each  tooth  is  fashioned  and  so  placed  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
food  of  the  mollusc. 

The  tide  pools  now  at  half-tide  begin  to  be  most  lovely 
in  vegetation. 


Crimson  weeds  which  Reading  flow 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sands  below 
With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon. 


The  weed  most  likely  to  attract  attention  will  be  Ceramium^ 
floating  out  from  the  rock.  There  are  four  species  very 
common   in   half-tide   pools:   the  fruit    is   of   two   kind 
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2)  Tetraspores  or  groups  of  four  seeds  immersed  in  the 
substance  of  the  branch,  and  surrounding  it  in  a  whorl  ;  with 
a  pocket  lens  this  is  discernible.  As  with  flowers  on  the 
sandy  bank,  and  these  flowers  of  the  sea,  the  basis  of  the 
classification  is  the  fructification.  The  Creator  Himself 
has  so  outlined  His  plan : 

"  The  herb  yielding  seed  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  its 
kind  whose  seed  is  in  itself  after  its  kind." 


And  in  collecting  sea-weeds,  and  delighting  in  the  beauty 
of  form  and  colour,  let  us  never  stop  short  at  these,  but  ask  of 
each  plant  the  history  of  its  inner  life,  as  we  did  last  April 
of  the  wall  flower.  It  makes  all  the  diflerence  too  in  a 
collection  whether  the  plant  is  in  fruit  or  not. 

A  dark,  purplish  tuft,  probably  growing  on  the  stem  of  a 
brown  fucus,  is  Polysiphonia,  so  called  from  the  number  of 
tubes  or  siphons  running  up  each  stem,  and  this  has  two 
kinds  of  fruit  on  distinct  plants,  (i)  ovate  capsules,  and 
cells  containing  pear-like  spires.  (2)  tetraspores  imbedded 
in  swollen  branches.  There  are  twenty-lour  speices  of  this 
plant  on  the  British  coast.  To  examine  and  see  the 
beautiful  structure,  take  a  very  small  piece  of  these  swollen 
tips,  place  it  on  a  slip  of  glass  with  a  drop  of  water,  and 
a  thin  bit  of  glass  over  it ;  press  it  a  little,  and  the  spores  and 
reticulated  cellular  tissue  will  be  clearly  seen. 

We  cannot  see  any  structure  without  a  drop  of  water, 
which  renders  it  transparent ;  as  the  sea- weed  dries,  it 
becomes  hard  and  opaque. 

A  number  of  sea-weeds  are  parasitic,  growing  on  and 
deriving  nourishment  from  other  plants.    The  long,  brown, 
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silky  tuft  of  filaments  on  the  stem  of  Fucus  is  Ectocarpus, 
of  which  there  are  fourteen  species,  and  two  of  them  often  on 
the  same  stem  ;  gather  them,  they  are  beautiful  specimens 
for  collectors,  and  you  may  distinguish  Ectocarpus  Siliculo- 
sus  from  Ectocarpus  Litoralis  with  a  pocket  lens,  by 
observing  the  filaments  when  floated  out  on  white  paper ;  the 
latter  has  striped  and  thickened  filaments  at  the  tips ;  the 
siculosus  has  pod-like  spore-cases,  or  stalks,  olive  coloured. 

Rytiphlea  in  tufts  from  three  to  six  inches  high,  of  a  dark 
brownish-purple  in  the  water,  is  common  in  the  Channel 
Islands ;  when  you  draw  it  out  of  the  water  a  drop  adheres 
to  each  tip  like  a  small  diamond,  and  this  helps  to  recognise 
it,  and  we  find  its  fruit  as  urn-like  receptacles  with  spores, 
and  also  leaf-like  receptacles  called  Stichidia. 

If  you  get  a  good  deep  tide-pool,  or  are  walking  on  the 
sands  at  mid-tide,  you  must  look  into  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  left  dry,  and  there  you  will  find  tiny  sponges.  Limpets, 
Balanies,  Prochi  or  Tops,  first  cousins  to  the  English  peri- 
winkle, but  not  nearly  so  obliging  as  to  come  out  in  a  nice  fat 
curl  at  tea  time  persuaded  by  a  pin  ;  these  Tops  wont  come  ;  the 
horny  head  breaks  off,  and  the  tail  declines  to  appear.  To 
the  Naturalist  the  crevice  of  a  rock  is  a  mine  of  wealth. 

The  Equinoctial  gales  will  cast  up  treasures  of  the  deep, 
and  for  instruction  on  the  many  beautiful  sea- weeds  on  our 
coast  I  must  refer  you  to  a  handy  book  on  the  subject.* 
When  you  see  the  great  Laminaria  lying  on  the  sand,  whose 
stem  is  cut  up  for  handles  to  hooks  or  knives,  and  the  long 
broad  ribbons  in  tufts,  or  single  fronds  of  crinkled  brown,  full 
oiSerpulae, — little  shells  of  the  Annelides  just  described, — look 
reverently  at  those  brown  stems ;  in  them  God  has  stored  one 
of  the  most  precious  remedies  for  suffering  mankind.  The 
Laminaria  stem  has  power  to  abstract  from  the  sea  that 
precious  substance  called  Iodine,  that  which  alone  can 
relieve  the  pale,  sad  sufferer  from  scrofula,  reduce  the 
swollen  glands,  check  the  ravages  of  cancer,  act  on  the 
torpid  liver,  ease  the  racking  pains  of  rheumatism,  and  give 
the  flush  of  health  to  the  wasted,  weary  invalid.  Look  at 
the  rough  brown  stem,  then  at  your  resplendent  mirrors,  and 
out  through  the  crystal  glass  of  our  now  magnificent  window 
panes.  Some  sailors  wrecked  on  a  lone  island  made  a  fire 
of  the  brown  Laminaria  sticks,  and  lo !  the  transparent 
substance  in  the  ashes  gave  the  first  idea  of  what  we  use  as 
glass.  Again,  have  the  precious  likeness  of  one  we  love 
absent  in  the  life  eternal,  or  away,  far  away,  in  the  present 
life.     From  the  Laminaria  stem  do  we  possess  this  treasure 
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— Iodine — ^the  artist's  friend,  the  subtle  essence  by  which  the 
sun  is  compelled  to  be  our  portrait  painter. 

This  is  enough  to  fill  our  hearts  with  thankful  adoration  as 
we  slowly  follow  the  tide  anywhere  along  our  coast ;  enough 
for  me  to  study  and  ponder  well,  in  the  sweet  peaceful  shelter 

Saint  Magloire.  L.L.C. 

To  he  continued. 


THE    FLIGHT    INTO    EGYPT. 


By  Father  Prout  (Francis  Mahoney). 


There's  a  legend  that's  told  of  a  gipsy  who  dwelt 

In  the  land  where  the  pyramids  be, 
And  her  robe  was  embroidered  with  stars  and  her  belt 

With  devices  right  wondrous  to  see  ! 
And  she  lived  in  the  days  when  our  Lord  was  a  child 

On  his  mother's  Immaculate  breast ; 
When  He  fled  from  His  foes — when  to  Egypt  exiled 

He  went  down  with  St.  Joseph  the  blest. 

This  Egyptian  held  converse  with  magic,  methinks, 

And  the  future  was  given  to  her  gaze, 
For  an  obelisk  marked  her  abode,  and  a  sphinx 

On  her  threshold  kept  vigil  always. 
She  was  pensive  and  ever  alone,  nor  was  seen 

In  the  haunts  of  the  dissolute  crowd. 
But  communed  with  the  ghosts  of  the  Pharos,  I  ween. 

Or  with  visitors  wrapped  in  a  shroud. 
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And  there  came  an  old  man  from  the  desert  one  day, 

With  a  maid  on  a. mule,  by  that  road  ; 
And  the  child  on  her  bosom  reclined,  and  the  way 

Led  them  straight  to  the  gipsy's  abode, 
And  they  seemed  to  have  travelled  a  wearisome  path. 

From  their  home  many,  many  a  league — 
From  a  tyrant's  pursuit,  from  an  enemy's  wrath. 

Spent  with  toil  and  overcome  with  fatigue. 

And  the  gipsy  came  forth  from  her  dwelling  and  prayed 

That  the  pilgrims  would  rest  there  awhile  I 
And  she  oflfered  her  couch  to  that  delicate  maid 

Who  had  come  many,  many  a  mile  ; 
And  she  fondled  the  babe  with  aflfection's  caress. 

And  she  begged  the  old  man  would  repose  ; 
"  Here  the  stranger,"  she  said,  "  ever  finds  free  access. 

And  the  wanderer  balm  for  his  woes." 

Then  her  guests  from  the  glare  of  the  noonday  she  led — 

To  a  seat  in  her  grotto  so  cool ; 
Where  she  spread  there  a  banquet  of  fruits — and  a  shed 

With  a  manger  was  found  for  the  mule. 
With  the  wine  of  the  palm  tree,  with  the  dates  newly  culled. 

All  the  toils  of  the  road  she  beguiled  ; 
And  with  song  in  a  language  mysterious  she  lulled 

On  her  bosom  the  wayfaring  child. 

When  the  gipsy  anon  in  her  Ethiop  hand 

Placed  the  infant's  diminutive  palm, 
Oh,  'twas  fearful  to  see  how  the  features  she  scanned 

Of  the  babe  in  his  slumbers  so  calm ! 
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Well  she  noted  each  hand,  each  furrow  she  crossed 

0*er  the  tracings  of  destiny's  line  ; 
"  Whence  came  ye  ?'*  she  cried,  in  astonishment  lost, 

"  For  this  child  is  of  lineage  divine  !" 


"  From  the  village  of  Nazareth,"  Joseph  replied, 

"  Where  we  dwelt  in  the  land  oi  the  Jew ; 
We  have  fled  from  a  tyrant,  whose  garment  is  dyed 

In  the  gore  of  the  children  he  slew  ; 
We  were  told  to  remain  till  an  angePs  command 

Should  appoint  us  the  hour  to  return  ; 
But  till  then  we  inhabit  the  foreigner's  land. 

And  in  Egypt  we  make  our  sojourn." 


«*  Then  ye  tarry  with  me,"  cried  the  gipsy  in  joy, 

"  And  ye  make  of  my  dwelling  your  home ; 
Many  years  have  I  prayed  that  the  Israelite  boy 

(Blessed  hope  of  the  Gentiles  !)  would  come," 
And  she  kissed  both  the  feet  of  the  infant,  and  knelt 

And  adored  him  at  once ;  then  a  smile 
Lit  the  face  of  His  mother,  who  cheerfully  dwelt 

With  her  host  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 


AVE     BONA    CRUX. 
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THE    OLD    MAN'S    GIFT. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  fair  day  was  waning,  when  at  last  Kate  Lennon 
realized  that  she  could  force  herself  no  further.  By 
slow  degrees,  and  with  frequent  rests,  she  had  got  far  away 
from  Mrs.  Lewis  or  anyone  else  who  knew  her ;  and  as  she 
sank  down  on  a  mossy  stone  in  one  of  the  nooks  by  the 
road- way,  she  thought  that  if  she  died  there — died  in  the 
fast-coming  night ! — it  might  be  days  before  any  one  found  it 
out.  Her  great  eyes  gazed  intently  at  a  distant  point  where 
a  hill-top  was  clearly  defined  against  its  background  of  pale 
sky,  and  there  was  in  them  a  look  of  fear — fear  of  her  absolute 
loneliness.  Yet  there  was  some  one  watching  ;  some  one 
who  thought  that  she  would  make  a  good  study  for  a  portrait, 
the  portrait  of  a  village  maiden,  in  the  sun-bonnet  so  often 
used  by  country-women,  and  her  feet  encased  in  thick  clumsy 
shoes  laced  over  her  coarse  blue  stockings.  The  watcher 
was,  as  you  may  suppose,  an  artist,  whose  mind  was  working 
upon  the  subject  of  a  painting  for  the  next  season's  exhibi- 
tion ;  yes,  this  would  do  for  his  contemplated  "  Village 
Maiden,**  and  he  stepped  forward  from  among  the  bushes, 
behind  where  she  sat,  making  what  noise  he  could  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  her  attention. 

Her  reverie  must  be  of  an  absorbing  nature  indeed — so  he 
decided  when  she  never  turned — never  so  much  as  moved  the 
sun-burnt  hands  which  were  folded  so  idly  in  her  lap. 
•*  AheMt'  he  said   again  and  more  loudly,  **  My  girl,  are 

you" and  by  then  he  had  come  in  front  of  her,  and 

finished  his  sentence  with  "  heavens  !  is  she  ill,  or  is  she 
dead  ?'* 

He  had  taken  lodgings  at  a  farm  which  was  a  mile  or 
more  away,  and,  being  almost  a  stranger,  had  no  idea  where 
help  for  this  poor  wanderer  could  be  obtained  nearer  ;  yet  it 
seemed  terrible  to  leave  her  alone  while  he  hurried  there. 
Glancing  round  he  discovered  a  little  country  boy  in  the 
distance,  and  with  some  difficulty  induced  him  to  quicken  his 
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approach.    '<  IfOok  here,  my  lad,"  and  the  artist  held  up  a 
shilling,  "  Would  you  like  that  ?" 

**  Iss ;  I  should,"  was  the  response. 

"  Very  well,  then ;  stay  here  by  this  poor  woman  till  I 
return,  and  it  shall  be  yours.  If  she  moves  or  opens  her 
eyes,  let  her  see  you  are  near;  and,  if  she  seems  able  to 
understand,  tell  her  help  is  coming.  Can  you  do  this  ?*' 
*  **  Iss,"  said  the  boy  again,  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  and 
sinking  down  on  the  grass  he  continued  munching  at  the  huge 
apple  he  had  only  removed  from  his  mouth  for  the  moment 
of  his  brief  response. 

**  I  can  do  no  better,"  murmured  the  artist  to  himself. 
"  Of  course  it  might  be  said  to  be  no  business  of  mine ; 
but  I  can't  *  pass  by  on  the  other  side,*  and  leave  the  wretched 
creature  to  die." 

There  were  plenty  of  beautiful  "  eflfects  "  which  at  any 
other  time  would  have  struck  his  eye,  but  now  Clement  Dale 
had  no  thought  about  the  art  to  which  he  was  devoted.  He 
scarcely  saw  the  cattle  browsing  on  the  soft  turf;  he  heeded 
not  a  timid  little  rabbit  which  ran  across  his  pathway  and 
took  refuge  in  the  hedge  on  the  other  side  ;  he  did  not  even 
observe  the  pretty  peaceful  look  oi  the  low-built  farm-house, 
with  the  sunset  rays  rising  on  it's  thatched  roof  and  creeping 
in  among  the  thickly-grown  ivy  of  the  porch  ;  he  rushed  into 
the  kitchen  so  suddenly  that  the  three  children,  who  were 
absorbed  in  the  consumption  of  bread  and  milk,  dropped 
their  spoons  with  a  shrill  cry  which  brought  their  mother 
from  the  back  premises.  She  liked  her  easy-going,  good- 
natured  lodger,  or  perhaps  she  would  have  received  his  news 
with  a  worse  grace ;  even  despite  a  naturally  kindly  heart, 
she  could  not  help  leeling  regret  that  she  should  be  summon- 
ed from  watching  a  batch  oi  bread  baking  in  the  oven,  to  hear 
that  there  was  a  woman  ill  by  the  road-side  a  mile  and  more 
a'way. 

"Bring  her  here,  sir!"  she  repeated.  "  Indeed  I'm  not 
sure  if  my  master  would  like  it ;  he's  particular  not  to  harbour 
tramps  of  any  kind.  But  if  it's  to  oblige  you,  sir,  there's  Joe 
somewhere  about,  and  he  can  put  the  horse  in  the  light  cart 
and  drive  you  back  along  the  road,  and  take  the  poor  thing 
anjrwtiere  you  may  find  to  put  her.  Maybe  she's  been  drink- 
ing, and  she'll  come  to  herself  after  a  while." 

**  Drinking !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dale.  **  Well,  let  me  have  the 
horse  and  cart,  and  if  you  won't  let  the  poor  thing  have  a 
place  even  in  one  of  your  bams  and  out-houses,  I  will  find 
some  one  who  will,"  and  he  strode  away  to  hurry  "  Joe's  " 
movements  without  heeding  the  excuses  and  apologies  which 
the  farmer's  wife  was  pouring  out. 

A  very  few  minutes,  and  "  White  Bess  "  was  being  urged 
back  along  the  road  at  a  speed  to  which  she  was  wholly 
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unaccustoined,  but  the  young  artist  was  revolving  anxiously 
in  his  mind  what  he  could  do  when  he  came  back  to  where 
that  little  wayside  tragedy  was  enacting,  and  murmuring,  to 
himself  Hood*s  well-worn  lines 

"Oh!  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun  1" 

"  Here  we  are ;  no  !  it  is  further  still  yet ;  why  what  does 
it  mean  ?"  as  he  became  convinced  that  he  had  reached  the 
spot  by  the  appearance  of  the  lad  he  had  set  to  keep  guard. 

"  Give  I  the  shillin*,  raeaster,*'  he  said,  all  shyness  lost  in 
greed.  "  Her  have  been  took  away,  but  I  kep*  by  her  as 
you  said." 

It  was  not  easy  to  grasp  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  but  at 
length  Mr.  Dale  understood  that  a  working-man  had  come 
along  that  road,  and,  taking  pity  on  Kate,  had  brought  his 
wife  and  with  her  aid  carried  the  sick  creature  to  their  own 
cottage  which  was  quite  close,  though  hidden  from  the  road- 
side. "  Her  opened  her  eyes  wunst,"  remarked  the  urchin, 
**  when  they  was  a-heavin  of  her  up ;  but  her  shut  'em  again 
directly.     Give  Ithe  shillin'  measter,  for  I  kep'  by  her.*' 

**  Here  it  is,  and  now  shew  me  where  they  took  her,"  said 
the  artist.  It  was  quite  close  at  hand,  only  some  fifty  yards 
from  the  spot  where  Kate  Lennon  had  sunk  down,  but 
hidden  by  trees  and  a  tangle  of  brushwood.  A  pleasant 
looking  old  man  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  as  Clement  Dale 
explained  his  appearance  and  the  thankfulness  he  felt  that 
the  friendless  woman  had  found  shelter,  a  smile  passed  over 
his  face,  he  said,  **My  Missis  is  a  capital  hand  at  bringing 
round  folks,  sir,  and  she'll  do  her  best.  She  has  a  sort  of  a 
turn  for  sick  people,  as  I  may  say,  and  she'd  never  have 
forgive  me  had  I  left  this  one  to  die  under  a  hedge,  and  her 
so  near  at  hand.     She,  poor  thing,  seems  mortal  bad,  sir." 

Dale  told  of  his  own  discovery  of  her,  then  putting  money 
into  the  man's  hands  suggested  that  a  doctor's  presence  was 
desirable ;  but  doctors  were  scarce  in  those  parts,  and 
after  a  conversation  with  the  wife,  who  came  out  at  the 
sound  of  voices,  it  seemed  evident  that  the  poor  stranger 
must  wait  till  the  morrow  for  any  medical  aid. 

**  Its  some  sickness  that's  been  coming  on  her  for  a  day 
or  two,"  said  the  woman.  •*  A  fever,  as  I  think ;  but  we 
have  only  our  two  selves  to  think  of,  and  me  and  Mat  have 
no  fear ;  have  we  Mat  ?" 

**  No,  no  ;  fear  indeed  1"  exclaimed  the  old  man.  "  Isn't 
God  A'mighty  over  us  all  I  We'll  see  to  the  poor  thing,  sir, 
and  bring  her  round,  if  its  possible ;  and  to-morrow,  bright 
and  early,  I'll  walk  into  town  for  a  doctor,  though  I'd  sooner 
trust  my  wife  than  any  doctor  going." 

Next  day  when  Dale  walked  over  from  the  farm  to  enquire,. 
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h6  found  the  doctor  had  been  and  gone,  that  he  had  pro- 
nounced it  a  bad  case  of  fever,  and  had  taken  a  serious  view 
of  Kate*s  condition. 

**  Don*t  come  nigh  us,  sir,"  said  old  Mat,  '<  for  you're 
young  and  strong,  and  fever  might  lay  hold  on  you.  We're 
passed  it,  my  wife  and  I,  and  well  nurse  her  well  and  let 
you  hear  what  is  the  end  of  it." 

And  Dale  agreed,  for  what  use  could  he  be  there,  and 
health  was  valuable  to  him  ;  it  was  settled  then  that  when  the 
crisis  of  the  strange  woman's  illness  came,  he  should  hear  a  re- 
port of  her.  For  those  intervening  days,  he  busied  himself  in 
sketching,  but  he  could  not  forget  his  imaginary  picture  of 
the  **  Village  Maiden,"  and  the  poor  thing  he  had  meant  to 
take  for  his  model  was  constantly  in  his  mind ;  so  that  when 
at  last  he  was  called  to  the  farm-house  gate  to  speak  to  some 
old  man  who  declined  to  approach  nearer,  it  was  quite  a  joy 
to  him  to  know  that  "  Mat  "  had  come  at  last. 

To  be  continued. 


Rambles  through  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands^ 

BY  A  PRIEST. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ORKNEY   AND   ITS   HISTORY. 

I  RETURNED  to  Wick  to  meet  the  boat  for  Kirkwall, 
which  was  timed  to  leave  shortly  after  mid-night  but 
which  did  not  leave  till  about  three  hours  later ;  and  one 
Saturday  morning  we  left  the  Wickians  enjoying  a  sweet 
repose,  and  sailed  away  from  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  steamer  ship  5.  Magnus.  As  we  passed  Duncansby 
Head  on  the  left,  a  kind  of  feeling  came  over  me  that  I  was 
going  into  quite  a  new  sphere  of  life.  The  desire  for  seeing 
the  Orkney  Islands  was  about  to  be  realized,  and  as  we 
came  nearer  to  the  Pentland  Skerries  everything  seemed  to 
excite  interest;  the  very  lighthouses  seemed  different  from 
those  I  had  seen  in  other  parts. 

We  passed  the  Skerries  and  the  Island  of  South  Ronaldsha 
and  came  in  sight  of  Pomona,  the  chief  Island  of  the  Orkney 
group.  As  we  passed  the  numerous  rocks,  or  skerries,  as 
they  are  called,  which  abound  in  Orkney,  the  sea  birds 
would  rise  up  screeching,  as  though  they  were  entering  a 
protest  against  our  intrusion.  After  an  hour  or  so,  working 
our  way  among  the  Islands,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  old 
town  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  with  its 
old  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Magnus  towering  above  the 
houses.    Kirkwall  is  a-head  of  Wick  in  that  it  possesses  a 
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pier ;  alongside  the  pier  we  came,  and  found  it  crowded 
with  the  inhabitants.  Excitement  does  not  seem  to  belong 
in  any  way  to  Orkney,  and  any  event,  which  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  out  of  the  ordinary  run,  is  looked  upon  by 
the  inhabitants  as  of  the  utmost  importance  and  not  to  be 
passed  over  without  their  presence.  Such  an  event  is  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  steamer,  which  takes  place 
twice  in  the  week. 

On  landing  at  the  pier  I  was  met  by  a  Catholic  gentleman 
of  Kirkwall,  who,  having  heard  of  my  coming,  had  waited  on 
the  pier  for  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  ;  with  his  assistance  I 
found  my  way  to  an  hotel  by  no  means  bad  for  such  an  out  of 
the  way  place.  The  situation  of  my  room  in  the  hotel  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  as  I  had  a  splendid  view  of  the 
west  front  of  the  old  Cathedral.  After  breakfast,  it  being 
Saturday,  I  thought  the  wisest  thing  to  do  was  to  set  about 
making  arrangements  for  Mass  on  the  Sunday  morning.  The 
wife  of  the  gentleman  alluded  to  above,  who  met  me  on  the 
pier,  kindly  took  me  to  the  little  chapel  at  the  north  end 
of  the  High  street.  I  found  the  Chapel  much  more  pleasant 
than  the  one  at  Wick,  as  it  had  only  been  built  about  four 
years,  and  consequently  looked  newer  and  more  cheerful.  It 
is  a  small  chapel,  about  twenty  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad, 
neatly  but  plainly  fitted  up  with  all  that  is  necessary, 
but  without  any  superfluities,  of  which  the  funds  of  the 
Mission  do  not  allow.  I  made  my  arrangements  for  Mass  on 
the  Sunday  morning  which  was  to  take  place  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  asked  that  the  few  Catholics  in  the  neighbour- 
hood might  be  informed  of  it.  The  remainder  of  the  day  I 
spent  with  the  gentleman  and  lady  above-mentioned,  whose 
generous  hospitality  during  my  stay  in  Orkney  I  cannot 
readily  forget.  At  an  early  hour  I  retired  to  rest,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  was  enjoying  a  sweet  repose  and  dreamt  of 
nothing  at  all. 

Sunday  morning  arrived,  and  its  arrival  was  duly 
announced  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  old  Cathedral, 
and  when  I  arose  and  looked  from  my  window  on  that 
venerable  pile,  with  a  heavy  heart  I  thought  of  the  days 
gone  by  when  Orkney  was  Catholic  and  Mass  was  celebra- 
ted  within  those  walls.  But  alas,  those  days  were  gone,  the 
lamp  of  Faith  was  nearly  extinguished  in  those  far  off  Islands, 
and  was  kept  alive  only  by  those  few  Catholics  for  whom  I 
was  about  to  say  Mass.  The  sight  was  indeed  touching 
when  at  the  door  of  the  little  chapel  I  met  the  few  Catholics 
who  had  come  to  Mass.  One  old  man  especially  seemed 
moved,  and  the  tears  were  in  his  eyes  for  he  could  not 
control  his  feelings ;  I  shall  never  forget  the  way  in  which 
he  took  my  hand  as  though  overcome  with  joy.  I  said  Mass 
and  after  the  Gospel  addressed  a  few  words  to  those  present } 
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the  congregation  consisted  of  about  fifteen  persons.  I  was 
told  that  there  were  a  few  Catholics  in  some  of  the  other 
Islands  of  Orkney,  but  they  were  unable  to  come  to  the  Mass. 
It  is  wonderful  how  Catholicity  is  kept  alive  in  the  Islands, 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  weeks  that  pass  b}'  without 
any  priest  visiting  those  parts.  I  was  told  an  inter-' 
osting  anecdote  regarding  the  Catholics  of  the  Islands  which 
will  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  here.  In  1790 
Bishop  Geddes,  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Hay,  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  the  LfOwland  District  of  Scotland,  visited,  for  a  great 
part  on  toot,  almost  the  entire  country  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  number  of  Catholics,  and  in  his  journey  he 
came  to  Orkney  visiting  each  of  the  Islands  in  turn. 
Amongst  others  he  visited  the  Island  of  Sanday,  and  found 
there  a  Catholic  lady  of  the  name  of  Traille,  whose  husband 
was  a  Protestant.  This  lady  received  the  Bishop,  and 
presented  him  to  her  husband  who,  at  that  time,  was 
dangerously  ill.  Mr.  Traille  gave  the  Bishop  a  hearty 
welcome  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him.  In  a  few 
days  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Church  and  died  a  happy 
death,  he  stated  that  the  edifying  life  of  his  wife  had  led  him 
to  consider  seriously  the  Cathohc  Religion.  On  hearing  this 
anecdote  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  bright  an  example 
the  Catholics  of  Kirkwall  would  be  to  many  of  the  Catholics 
of  London,  could  the  latter  but  see  their  love  of  their 
Religion ;  it  only  proves  the  old  proverb  **  the  farther  from 
Church  the  nearer  to  God." 

During  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  I  took  a  walk  with  one  of 
the  Catholics  to  Scapa  to  visit  the  new  pier  lately  made  there 
in  order  to  lacilitate  the  communication  with  the  mainland. 

Scapa  being  on  the  south  side  of  Pomona  (the  principal 
.Island  of  Orkney)  is  more  accessible  from  Scotland  than 
Kirkwall ;  and  ^ince  the  erection  of  the  pier  a  daily  service 
is  kept  up,  when  the  weather  permits,  between  Thurso  and 
Scapa.  The  distance  from  Scapa  to  Kirkwall  is  only  two 
miles ;  so  that  by  the  present  arrangement  a  daily  post  reaches 
Kirkwall,  except  during  the  bad  weather,  when  the  steamer 
cannot  cross  Pentland  Firth.  My  companion  in  my  walk  to 
Scapa  told  me  that  I  must  consider  myself  fortunate  in 
finding  a  room  in  Kirkwall  as  this  week  was  the  great  week 
of  the  whole  year,  and  that  during  this  week  all  the  Orcadians, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  came  to  Kirkwall  to  celebrate  the 
»*  Lammas  Fair."  The  fair,  I  learnt  from  him,  commenced 
on  the  following  Tuesday ;  and  he  told  me  that  in  the  course 
of  Monday  I  should  become  aware  of  the  fact  from  the  large 
number  of  boats  arriving  with  the  people  from  the  neighbour- 
•ing  Islands.  From  what  he  told  me  I  gathered  that  there 
would  be  a  considerable  increase  of  the  population  during 
the  next  twenty-fbur  hours^  so  that  I  must  make  use  of  the 
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Monday  morning  to  see  what  I  could  of  Kirkwall.  I  accord- 
ingly made  arrangements  to  visit  the  Cathedral  on  the  Monday 
morning. 

Before  I  proceed  to  describe  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S. 
Magnus,  with  the  ruins  of  the  old  Bishops'  and  Earls'  Palaces, 
it  will  be  well  to  give  a  short  outline  of  the  history  of  Orkney. 

Like  most  great  people  and  places,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  Orkney  Islands  were  unknown ;  and  their  early  history 
is  enveloped  in  mystery  even  to  this  day.  When  they  were, 
first  discovered  is  not  known  ;  they  were  however  mentioned 
by  Pomponius  Mela  as  early  as  a.d.  45  ;  Torfaeus,  Historiog- 
rapher to  the  King  of  Denmark,  states  that  the  Islands 
were  discovered  385  B.C.  and  it  seems  probable  that  some- 
where about  that  time  a  colony  of  Picts  from  Scandinavia 
settled  in  some  of  the  larger  Islands  under  a  chief  chosen  by 
themselves — doubtless  the  strongest  of  their  number — and 
there  lived,  loved,  quarrelled  and  fought  in  all  the  careless 
independence  of  savage  life. 

Christianity  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Orkney  Islands  by  S.  Columba  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
dreadful  ravages,  however,  of  the  Norsemen  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury stamped  out  both  the  inhabitants  and  Christianity. 
The  Picts  were  swept  away,  and  Christianity  had  to  give 
place  to  the  worship  of  Thor  and  Odin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  S.  Ola,. otherwise 
called  S.  Olaf  King  of  Norway,  established  Christianity  for 
the  second  time  in  the  Islands.  He  sailed  to  the  Orkney 
Islands  and  anchored  his  fleet  in  Widewall  Bay  in  the  Island 
of  South  Ronaldsha.  On  his  arrival  he  sent  for  Ligurd,  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  and  with  little  difficulty  persuaded  him  to 
embrace  Christianity  and  establish  it  in  the  Islands.  Thus 
did  Orkney  become  Catholic  and  remained  so  for  years,  even 
after  the  sad  story  of  England's  apostasy  had  been  told. 

Shortly  after  his  conversion,  about  the  year  1008,  Earl 
Ligurd  married  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  named  Thorfin,  who  seems  not  to  have 
followed  altogether  in  the  foot-steps  of  his  father  in  early 
life.  After  some  years  of  ruling  with  much  cruelty,  he  seems 
to  have  repented  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  on 
his  return  he  built  a  fine  church  in  the  Island  of  Birsay, 
near  to  his  palace,  and  which  was  known  as  Chiist 
.Church.  Thorfin  died  in  1064,  leaving  two  sons  Paul  and 
Erlend,  who  divided  the  Jaridom,  or  Earldom,  between 
them.  Both  Paul  and  Erlend  had  sons ;  Ha.co,  the  son  of 
Paul,  was  proud  and  imperious  and  treated  his  cousin 
Magnus,  the  son  of  Erlend,  as  an  inferior.  Disputes  aris- 
ing between  the  two  cousins,  Magnus  reproving  Haco  for 
the  unchristian  manner  in  which  he  ruled  his  people,  it  was 
prpposed  to  hold  a  conference  on  all  matters  in  dispute ;  the 
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Island  of  Egilsay  was  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting. 
Each  Earl  was  to  proceed  to  the  Island  with  two  ships  only, 
and  an  equal  number  of  attendants.  The  day  of  meeting 
arrived  and  Magnus,  who  was  determined  faithfully  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  engagement,  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  Island.  He  had  not  however  been  long  on  the  Island 
when  he  saw  his  cousin  approaching  with  eight  ships  all  full 
of  warriors.  Believing  that  his  cousin  was  taking  advantage 
of  him,  Magnus  repaired  to  the  Church  where  he  prepared 
himself  by  prayer  for  whatever  iate  might  be  in  store  for 
him.  Haco  on  landing  soon  discovered  his  cousin  in  prayer, 
and  commanded  one  of  his  followers  to*  act  as  executioner 
and  put  him  to  death.  Commending  his  soul  to  God,  and 
begging  the  intercession  of  our  Blessed  Lady  and  SS. 
Palladius  and  Servanus,  patrons  of  the  diocese,  S.  Magnus 
joyfully  submitted  to  Martyrdom. 

It  was  on  April  i6th,  1115,  that  S.  Magnus  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  the  Church  celebrates  his  feast  on  that  day. 
He  was  buried  in  Christ  Church  in  the  Island  of  Birsay,  and 
his  shrine  soon  became  famous  for  miracles,  and  the  devotion 
of  pilgrims  who  came  from  all  parts,  not  only  of  Orkney,  but 
of  England,  Scotland  and  other  parts. 

Seven  years  later,  Haco  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Paul  who  seems  to  have  followed  much  in  his  father's 
foot-steps.  The  Norwegian  King  granted  half  Orkney  to  a 
nephew  of  S.  Magnus,  named  Ronald,  who  at  once  set  out 
to  take  possession  ;  but  on  arriving  with  a  fleet  of  six  ships, 
Paul  not  only  refused  to  allow  him  to  land  but  also  defeated 
him.  Ronald  returned  crest-fallen  to  Norway  ;  but  was  not 
long  in  preparing  a  second  expedition  to  take  possession  of 
his  Jarldom  ;  before  setting  sail  he  made  a  vow  to  his  uncle, 
S.  Magnus,  that  should  he  succeed  he  would  build  a  church 
to  his  honour,  which  should  be  more  magnificent  than  any 
that  had  hitherto  been  erected  in  Orkney. 

The  expedition  set  out  and  was  successful,  Ronald  not 
only  acquiring  part  but  sole  possession  of  the  Islands,  and  in 
1137  the  first  stone  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Magnus 
was  laid  in  Kirkwall  in  performance  of  the  vow  Ronald  had 
made.  The  Orcadians  were  called  upon  to  pay  a  tax  of  one 
mark  on  every  acre  of  land  towards  the  building  of  the 
Cathedral.  Within  four  years  the  Cathedral  was  consecrated 
and  dedicated  to  S.  Magnus,  and  the  body  of  the  saint  was 
transferred  from  Birsay  to  Kirkwall  where  it  was  interred  in 
the  Cathedral.  Ronald  was  martyred  in  1158,  in  Caithness, 
and  was  canonized  in  1192:  his  feast  being  celebrated  on 
August  20th.  S.  Ronald  was  buried  first  in  Lady  Kirk, 
South  Ronaldsha  but  his  body  was  afterwards  translated  to 
the  Cathedral  of  S.  Magnus. 

The  first  Bishop  of  Orkney  was  William  the  Old,  so  called 
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on  account  of  his  advanced  age ;  he  was  Bishop  of  Orkney  for 
sixty-five  years.  The  last  Catholic  Bishop  was  Bishop  Reid, 
who  died  in  1558,  after  ruling  the  diocese  for  eighteen  years. 

Up  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  Islands  continued  to  be 
ruled  by  the  Earls  subject  to  the  King  of  Norway.  In  the 
year  1468,  James  III.  of  Scotland,  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Christian  I.  King  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
the  Islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  were  given  as  the  dowry, 
and  thus  did  these  northern  Islands  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  Earls  of  Orkney,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  allowed  to  hold  sway  over  the  Islands,  subject 
of  course  to  the  Scottish  King,  till  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  Patrick,  Earl  of  Orkney,  on  account  of  his  cruelties,  was 
executed. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Orkney  Islands ; 
and  the  Ruins  of  Churches  and  Palaces  bear  witness  to  the 
days  of  Orkney's  greatness,  such  as  she  will  never  more 
possess. 

{To  be  continued.) 


''FOR   BETTER  NOT  FOR  WORSE.'' 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

A   DESOLATE    HOME. 

THE  solemn  Requiem  was  over,  and  the  body  of  the  fair 
May  Cumberland  was  carried  to  its  last  resting  place 
near  the  white  slab  over  the  child's  grave,  where  she  had 
wished  to  be  buried.  It  was  a  sad  but  a  consoling  sight. 
All  those  who  had  known  her  and  loved  her  were  there,  all 
save  one  1  He  was  far  away  in  a  distant  land,  dreaming  day 
dreams  which  would  never  be  realized.  Lizzie,  pale  and  sad, 
with  her  deep  suppressed  emotion ;  poor  broken-hearted 
Harry — the  faithful  servant  who  had  nursed  her  darling  and 
cared  for  her  with  a  mother's  care ;  the  kind-hearted  Violet 
Byrne,  and  the  cheerful,  self-sacrificing  little  Minnie  Red- 
mond, stood  by  the  open  grave.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byrne,  and 
the  Nelsons  were  also  there.  The  faithful  old  Bolton,  too, 
was  there,  grieving  with  his  large  true-hearted  grief  for  the 
loss  of  the  young  mistress  he  had  learnt  to  love  and  respect 
so  dearly. 

Many  of  those  in  the  midst  of  whom  she  had  often  passed 
as  an  angel  of  mercy  had  gathered  together  to  show  their 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  good  lady  whom  they  had  learnt 
to  love.  The  children  of  St.  Wilfrid's  Schools — those  little 
Qaes  in  whose  welfare  she  had  so  often  interested  herself — 


who  had  become  doubly  dear  to  her  on  Lizzie's  account, 
they,  too,  were  there.  When  the  blue  coffin  with  its  bright 
white  nails  and  ornaments  was  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
grave,  it  was  covered  and  heaped  up  with  the  choicest 
flowers  of  purest  white.  Wreaths,  crosses  and  bouquets 
were  thrown  upon  the  coffin  in  such  prolusion,  that  May's 
lifeless  body  rested  in  a  bed  of  flowers. 

Father  Ely  performed  the  last  sad  rites — so  full  of  hope, 
and  so  beautiful  in  their  simplicity.  His  voice  was  strong 
and  clear,  his  step  was  firm ;  but  the  good  Priest's  heart  was 
full,  and  he  scarcely  heeded  the  crowd  through  which  they 
passed.  A  little  incident  occurred  which  fairly  broke  him 
down.  One  of  the  children  whom  May  had  nursed  through 
a  painful  sickness,  and  to  whom  she  had  endeared  herself  by 
many  acts  of  kindness,  forced  her  way  to  the  front  and  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  at  the  side  of  the  grave.  Extending  her 
arms  towards  the  dead,  she  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  amidst 
her  sobs  exclaimed,  "  0 1  Father,  Father,  bring  her  back 
again  to  us  I"  The  Priest's  voice  faltered,  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears  and,  with  a  strong  effort,  he  read  the  English 
prayers  with  which  the  solemn  service  concludes. 

A  well-known  writer  has  beautifully  described  the  great 
desolation  of  the  most  sorrowful  moment  of  our  grief  in  the 
loss  of  our  dear  dead. 

"  All  was  not  over  when  death  was  over.  We  spoke  of  the 
lifeless  frame  in  the  masculine  or  feminine,  as  if  the  body  was 
the  real  self  of  the  one  we  loved.  The  house  was  not  forlorn, 
at  least  not  utterly  forlorn,  though  it  was  darkened  and  silent. 
The  dead  furnished  it,  peopled  it  with  one  exclusive  growing 
life  and  filled  it  with  a  m3rsterious  attraction.  It  made  home 
more  home.  It  was  now  a  consecrated  home.  It  had  but 
been  a  common  home  before.  Oh  !  there  was  such  manifold 
companionship  in  the  dead  1  Its  white  face  was  so  eloquent. 
It  did  not  tell  of  pain  just  passed,  and  the  gnawing  of  hungry 
disease,  and  the  blight  of  pestilence.  But  it  spoke  of  old 
times,  of  simple  childish  years.  It  was  a  very  resurrection  of 
bygone  looks,  of  almost  forgotten  expressions,  of  innocent 
youthfulness  of  countenance,  blooming  above  death  like  the 
snow-drops  above  the  hoar  frost.  The  Compressed  lips 
smiled  at  us.  The  closed  eyes  looked  at  us,  without  opening. 
The  blue-veined  hands  were  full  of  meaning.  It  was  a  dark 
hour  when  the  coffin  closed,  but  the  spell  was  not  gone  yet. 
The  moment  of  desolation  did  not  come  when  the  blue  spires 
of  incense  up-curled  themselves  out  of  the  damp  grave,  and 
the  clods  rattled  on  the  coffin  lid,  and  the  hollow  sound  was 
like  a  frightening  echo  of  eternity.  But  it  came  when  the 
mourner  set  his  first  step  again  on  the  threshold  of  his  door, 
having  left  the  partner  of  his  life,  or  the  child  of  his  hopes, 
or  the  mother  of  his  boyhood,  behind  him  in  the  grave. 
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Then  the  house  was  empty  indeed,  and  his  heart  was  empty 
too,  and  desolate." 

And  so  home  was  desolate  when  Lizzie  returned,  and  her 
poor  heart  was  very  empty,  and  very  desolate.  As  she 
entered  the  old,  dear  room,  a  sense  of  her  loss  came  over  her 
and  she  sank  on  the  sofa,  rested  her  head  on  the  cushion ; 
the  fountains  of  grief  seemed  to  have  broken  up  in  her  soul, 
and  she  wept  bitterly.  She  had  borne  up  wonderfully  during 
the  swift  sickness  ;  and  while  the  dear  dead  was  still  with  her 
she  did  not  realize  her  loss.  Now  she  felt  very  lonely  ;  and 
her  soul  seemed  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  She  had  not 
known  how  deep  her  affection  for  May  had  become,  how 
that  sisterly  love  had  sunk  into  her  heart,  till  the  moment 
that  she  returned  to  the  desolate  home,  with  the  loved  one 
gone. 

Father  Ely  found  her  prostrated  with  grief.  He  came  into 
that  home  as  an  Angel  of  Consolation  ;  for  there  were  many 
there  who  needed  his  kind  cheering  words  in  their  sudden 
affliction. 

"  My  child,"  he  said  to  Lizzie,  whom  he  found  alone  in 
tears.  "  You  must  moderate  your  grief,  and  resign  yourself 
to  the  will  of  that  kind  Providence  which  has  watched  over 
you." 

"  O  Father,  Father,"  said  the  poor  afflicted  child,  •*  it  is 
hard  to  bear — to  be  patient — now  I  know  what  sorrow  means. 
Why  did  I  ever  come  here  ?  Was  it  only  for  this  ?  To  lose 
the  one,  of  all  my  dearest,  my  best,  my  darling  sister?  I 
little  thought  I  loved  her  so  dearly.  O  1  that  I  might  have 
died,  and  that  she  might  have  lived !" 

"  M3'  child,  be  patient.  Your  life  has  been  a  wonderful 
manifestation  of  the  care  of  a  good  Providence.  You  are  the 
child  of  a  special  Providence.  Perhaps  ere  long  you  will  see 
it  more  plainly  than  you  see  it  now.  Your  good  fortune, 
thank  God,  has  not  spoilt  you.  But  it  was  necessary  that  this 
sorrow  should  befall  you.  You  are  now  more  thrown  upon 
Him  Who  is  so  jealous  of  our  love,  that  He  takes  from  us 
our  nearest,  our  dearest  and  our  best,  when  He  sees  it  is  best 
for  us,  and  for  them.     It  is  best  for  her  that  she  should  go." 

**  O  !  that  I  could  think  so,"  sobbed  Lizzie.  "  I  tried  to 
believe  it,  and  I  resigned  my  heart ;  but  now,  now,  now.  O  ! 
why  has  she  gone  ?" 

**  Kneel  down,  dear  child,  and  oflfer  yourself  to  the  sweet 
Queen  of  Mercy,  the  Mother  of  Sorrows !  It  may  be  that 
the  good  soul  that  has  gone  is  waiting  in  Purgatory — suffer- 
ing now — ^waiting  for  your  patient  resignation,  to  pay  the 
temporal  debt.'* 

"  No,  Father,  she  must  be  in  heaven,  she  was  such  a  saintly 
girl ;  she  was  so  good,  so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  true.  God 
would  not—" 
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"  Stop,  my  child,  you  dont  know  what  you  say.  It  is 
wrong  to  canonize  our  dead.  Let  us  pray  for  them  ;  we  rob 
them  of  rest  and  glory  by  our  too  human  love.  Be  obedient, 
like  a  good  child,  and  do  as  I  bid  you." 

Lizzie  knelt  down  and  repeated,  in  broken  accents,  a  few 
words  after  the  good  Priest. 

**  Now,"  he  said,  **  God  bless  and  protect  you.  I  shall 
leave  you  for  a  while.  You  need  rest.  I  shall  see  you  again 
soon." 

Father  Ely  went  to  his  work  among  the  poorer  members  of 
his  flock.  He  did  not  let  his  manner  in  anyway  betray  the 
sorrow  of  his  heart,  yet  that  fatherly  heart  was  very  full 
when  he  thought  of  the  child  who  had  gone,  and  the  great 
blank  that  her  passing  away  had  left  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  had  learnt  to  love  her  so  sincerely  and  truly.  Her  death 
was  a  heavy  loss  to  the  poor  of  St.  Wilfrid's  whom  she 
visited  so  often,  and  to  whose  temporal  wants  she  ministered 
with  so  ready  and  so  liberal  a  hand. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  God  knows  best ;  His 
will  be  done." 

And  then  he  thought  of  poor  George  Spence,  and  how 
different  all  would  have  been  had  May  lived.  He  had 
received  an  answer  to  his  telegram,  which  had  conveyed  to 
George  the  sad  news  of  May's  death,  and  had  learnt  that  the 
absence  of  the  Priest,  in  search  of  whom  the  Doctor  had 
gone,  had  delayed  his  mission  of  enquiry.  He  had  to  take  a 
long  journey  into  the  country,  in  hopes  of  meeting  him. 

And  he  thought  of  Lizzie,  and  of  what  was  in  store  for  her. 
He  wondered  about  her  future,  and  almost  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  even  a  possibility  of  such  a  life  being  wrecked  in  the 
world,  or  such  a  soul  being  ever  turned  away  from  God's  love. 
He  prayed  earnestly  for  her  as  he  passed  along  the  busy 
noisy  streets,  and  into  the  filthy  and  stifling  courts.  A  storm 
had  burst  over  her  soul.  He  saw  how  necessary  it  was  that 
human  ties  should  be  broken  ;  how  imperceptibly  her  heart 
had  clung  to  her  new-found  friend.  He  saw,  more  than  she 
saw,  the  dangers  of  such  a  heart.  It  had  almost  rebelled 
against  the  sorrow  that  had  come  to  it.  A  great  grace  was 
passing  ;  would  it  pass  away  and  not  bring  her  nearer  to  her 
God  ?  Or  would  she  accept  it  by  a  patient  resignation  to 
the  Divine  Will  ?  Again  he  thought  of  the  dead — the  happy 
dead — and  he  repeated  to  himself  the  words  of  the  Apostle  of 
love,  **  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.  Form 
henceforth  now  sailh  the  Spirit  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours."  And  he  thought  of  the  happiness  of  the  happy 
dead — the  dead  at  rest  from  toil,  from  sorrow,  and  from  all 
earthly  pain  ;  the  happy  dead  at  rest  **  from  carking  care  and 
ever-present  sin/'  at  rest  in  realms  of  endless  peace  and  rest, 
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And  once  more  he  repeated  to  himself,  "  It  was  best  that  she 
should  go !" 

That  same  day,  as  evening  drew  on,  he  went  into  the 
Church  to  recommend  once  more  his  flock  to  the  care  of  Him 
*.*  Who  careth  equally  for  the  little  and  the  great,"  and  found 
Lizzie  in  silent  prayer  before  the  little  shrine  of  Mary. 
After  a  while  she  arose  and  seeing  her  spiritual  Father  went 
up  to  him  and  asked  him  if  she  might  speak  to  him  in  the 
confessional. 

The  great  struggle  of  wounded  nature  against  God-sent 
affliction  was  over !  Grace  had  prevailed,  and  to  the  sorrow- 
ful heart  peace  had  returned.  She  had  bowed  herself  down, 
and  worshipped  in  humble  resignation  the  merciful  Providence 
that  had  sent  her  the  greatest  sorrow  she  had  ever  felt.  She 
went  back  to  her  heavenly  Mother's  feet  sorrowful  but  happy, 
repeating  to  herself  the  words  the  good  Priest  had  quoted  to 
her  from  God's  written  word,  "  The  mercy  of  God  is  beautiful 
in  the  time  of  affliction,  as  a  cloud  of  rain  in  the  time  of 
drought." 

**  I  have  been  selfish  in  my  sorrow,"  she  said  to  herself,  **  I 
will  hide  my  grief,  and  go  back  and  comfort  that  dear  old 
soul,  who  has  lost  her  earthly  all,  in  the  sad  afiliction  that 
has  fallen  on  us  !" 

And  poor  old  **  Harry  "  needed  all  the  comforting  words 
that  the  loving  heart  of  the  dark-haired  girl  could  give  her, 
and  all  the  kind  care  of  little  acts  of  a  self-forgetting  sympa- 
thising soul. 

The  good  Priest  was  unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  console ; 
and  his  presence  in  the  house  of  sorrow  was  that  of  the 
Messenger  of  peace. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said  **  that  it  will  be  well  for 
you  both  to  have  a  change.  You  must  pack  up  your  boxes 
and  leave  to-morrow  for  Hope  Lodge.  Old  Bolton  shall  be 
in  readiness  to  meet  you  ;  the  change  in  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  Fernshire  will  do  you  both  good.  If  I  am  able- 1  will 
myself  run  down  and  see  you  both  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days." 

**  Reverend  Father,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp,  "  we  shall  get  on 
very  sadly  without  your  kind  words  and  cheerful  face  ;  but 
you  always  know  what  is  best  for  us,  so  we  must  obey  you." 

**  That  is  right,  and  now  good  bye,  and  God  bless  and  pro- 
tect you  both." 

**  God  bless  you.  Father."     They  both  answered. 

When  the  Priest  was  gone,  Lizzie  turned  to  **  Harry  "  and 
said,  **  What  should  we  have  done  without  our  good 
Father  ?" 

Mrs.  Kemp  simply  answered,  "  What  should  we  ?" 

The  next  evening  they  arrived  at  Hope  Lodge. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE  SECRET  TOLD. 

IT  has  been  well  said,  that  though  jealousy  is  produced  by 
love,  as  ashes  are  by  fire,  yet  jealousy  extinguishes  love 
as  ashes  smother  the  flame.  There  is  no  vice  which  is  so 
practicable  at  all  times  and  in  every  place  as  jealousy ;  it  is 
an  insidious  passion  that  can  never  be  quiet  for  want  of 
irritation.  A  jealous  envy  possesses  the  heart,  and  the 
hearths  best  feelings  become  soon  stifled ;  the  Are  of  aflect- 
ion  is  quenched,  and  the  heart  becomes  cold  and  hard  as 
unburnt  coal.  Even  natural  virtues  are  extinguished  by  it, 
and  the  soul  becomes  a  live  brood  of  the  most  contemptible 
and  torturing  thoughts  urging  on  their  victim  to  the  brink  of 
the  abyss. 

Frustrated  love,  disappointed  and  unrequited  affection, 
had  changed  Laura  Slade's  better  nature.  She  had  hoped 
in  the  beginning  to  win  the  love  of  George's  heart ;  she  had 
failed.  She  had  said  that  the  burden  of  the  day  of  her  life 
was  "  to  learn  to  love  and  then  to  hate."  There  was  much 
that  was  good  and  noble  in  her  nature  and  her  better  instincts; 
her  kindlier  feelings  had  often  struggled  against  the  great 
passion  that  was  so  deeply  rooting  itself  in  her  heart  but  she 
had  not  allowed  the  good  to  prevail — and  each  conflict 
found  her  weaker  for  good,  and  was  an  easier  victory  for  evil. 
The  more  and  more  she  indulged  in  the  desire  of  revenge, 
the  stronger  the  wild  untamed  passion  grew  upon  her.  At 
length  she  had  begun  to  hate.  Dark,  deep  unrelenting 
hatred  was  the  ruling  passion  of  her  existence.  Her  life  had 
become  one  life-long  plotting  and  planning  to  frustrate 
another's  happiness.  Proud  and  embittered,  strong  in  the 
sense  of  her  own  strength  of  will,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
secret  which  she  believed  was  hers  alone,  she  pursued  her 
course. 

She  had  none  to  guide  her,  none  to  help  her,  none  to  speak 
to;  she  stood  in  ner  self-sufliciency  alone.  She  had  no 
sense,  or  help  of  Religion  to  warn  her,  to  save  her.  She 
had  never  made  a  friend,  she  distrusted  humanity ;  she  had 
nothing  to  consult  but  her  own  cold,  cruel,  reckless  and 
relentless  heart.  There  was  no  sympathising  love  of  any 
human  heart  that  she  would  permit  to  rouse  her  better, 
softer,  kindlier  woman's  nature.  And  so  her  heart  dried  up. 
A  fire  seemed  to  burn  in  her  veins,  instead  of  blood.  She 
could  find  rest  neither  in  the  solitude  of  her  apartments,  nor 
in  the  busy  streets,  nor  in  the  whirl  of  amusement.  It 
seemed  as  though  an  evil  spirit  possessed  her.  Could  it  be 
that  it  was  as  in  reality  ?  Who  shall  say  ?  Often  times  we 
put  down  dark  deeds  to  temporary  insanity ;  when  the  plain 
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There  are  thousands  such  in  the  world  in  which  we  live  ;  they 
rise  to  the  surface  and  roam  at  large  in  great  revolutions. 
Apostates  they  are  from  God  and  man,  unbelievers  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Creator,  and  the  humanity  of  the  creature ; 
they  are  without  love,  they  distrust  all.  Already  they  are 
murderers  in  their  heart ;  their  hands  are  against  all  men, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  them  ;  they  are  wanderers  on 
the  face  of  God's  fair  earth,  and  so  hasty  is  the  flight  of  their 
wandering,  that  they  see  not  earth's  beautiful  fairness. 
They  bear  the  mark  of  Cain  in  their  bold  and  self-reliant 
brows. 

The  Honourable  Laura's  appearance  had  greatly  changed 
of  late.  Her  features  had  become  paler  and  more  emaciated, 
and  the  feline  expression  more  deeply  set  upon  them.  She 
had  grown  restless.  Life  seemed  to  press  heavily  upon  her. 
At  times  she  would  walk  down  to  the  dark  waters  ot  the 
cruel  river  where  the  "  cruel  lights  of  London"  were 
reflected  in  the  rising  and  falling  tide,  and  would  suddenly 
leave  them,  shuddering  and  in  haste  I  They  had  an  un- 
explained attraction  for  her  !  But  she  could  not  trust  her- 
self near  them  lor  any  long  time.  What  was  life  to  her  now  ? 
What  had  she  to  live  for  ? 

Where  there  is  money,  agents  for  almost  any  purpose 
can  be  procured.  Money,  agents,  and  her  own  ever- 
vigilant  self  had  enabled  her  to  trace  all  her  cousin  George's 
doings.  She  knew  full  well  the  errand  on  which  he  was 
journeying  to  the  far  West.  The  scrap  of  paper  that  she 
had  picked  up  on  the  door-step  of  his  lodgings  had  put  her 
on  the  right  track.  He  was  in  a  fair  way  of  clearing  up  the 
secret  of  his  life;  if  the  Priest  who  had  attended  Bessie 
Spence  in  her  last  illness  should  only  be  reached  no  doubt 
would  remain  in  her  cousin's  mind.  The  mystery  would  be 
solved. 

As  she  walked  up  and  down  by  the  murky  waters,  and  the 
tide  rose  and  fell  against  the  stone  steps  of  the  embankment 
piers — ^the  dark  tide  of  unquelled  hatred  rose  and  fell  in  her 
soul  and  dashed  against  her  cold  stony  heart.  *'  Which 
shall  it  be  ?"  she  mused,  **  which  shall  it  be  ?  The  father  or 
the  child  ?  Which  shall  it  be  ?"  And  she  stood  still  and 
looked  at  the  black  river.  "  And  then,**  she  said,  "  these 
cruel  waters  can  hide  my  misery  and  my  shame.  "  Which 
shall  it  be  ?  Let  him  live  to  weep  his  loss  and  curse  the  day 
he  ever  crossed  my  love  and  frustrated  a  loving  woman's 
happiness  I  Why  should  I  pursue  him  with  my  hate.  That 
pale-faced  child  in  whom  he  dotes  has  spoilt  all  my  plans  by 
her,  all  that  I  laboured  for  and  lived  for  has  been  frustrated." 
Then  dark   and  dreadful  thoughts— darker  than  the  dark 


riight,  more  murky  than  the  murlcy  waters — filled  her  mind 
as  she  walked  homewards. 

Ere  long  she  heard  of  May  Cumberland's  illness  and  death. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral  she  stood  on  the  outside  of  the 
crowd  untouched,  unmoved.  Her  heart  was  too  hardened 
now  for  any  such  sight  to  touch  it's  finer  chords.  A  sneer  of 
vengeful  triumph  settled  upon  her  features  as  she  gazed  upon 
the  coffin.     She  muttered  to  herself : — 

**  Would  that  it  contained  that  living  image  of  my  rival. 
But  yon  grave  is  deep.  Before  long  he  may  have  to  follow 
to  that  grave  the  one  on  whom  at  present  all  his  hopes  and 
thoughts  are  centred.  They  are  both  still  at  my  mercy. 
Who  can  tell  ?" 

May  Cumberland  was  buried,  and  Lizzie  was  at  Hope 
Lodge. in  the  beautiful  county  of  Fernshire. 
.  Laura,  who  informed  herself  of  Lizzie's  movements,  left  her 
apartments  in  London  and  also  travelled  into  Fernshire. 

A  bright  and  beautiful  August  had  ended.  The  autumn 
months  had  commenced.  A  lovely  afternoon  in  the  beginning 
of  September  found  Lizzie  seated  in  that  favourite  spot  in 
the  grounds  of  Hope  Lodge,  where  she  loved  to  be  alone. 
It  was  that  secluded  and  tree-shadowed  spot  where  the  old 
summer-house  stood  built  in  the  bank  above  the  noisy  little 
stream,  hard  by  the  lake. 

Her  eyes  were  following  the  flight  of  beautiful-winged 
insects  that  flitted  in  the  sunshine  beyond  the  trees,  but  her 
thoughts  were  far  away  ;  she  was  thinking  of  the  dead.  She 
recalled  the  last  time  that  May  had  sat  there  with  her,  and 
they  had  spoken  of  their  little  joys  and  plans  for  a  bright  and 
happy  future.  The  place  seemed  wonderfully  solemn.  In  a 
few  days  the  white-haired  doctor  was  expected  home :  old 
Bolton  had  gone  that  very  day  to  the  post  town  to  see  if  there 
were  any  letters  from  Father  Ely,  or  whether  the  good  Priest 
himself  had  arrived  for  his  promised  visit,  and  had  not  yet 
returned.     **  Harry  "  was  busy  in-doors. 

As  Lizzie  sat  thinking,  suddenly  a  little  involuntary 
shudder  passed  over  her,  and  she  roused  herself  and  looked 
around.  •  To  her  astonishment  she  found  she  was  not  alone. 
Near  her  stood  a  tall  woman  in  black,  with  her  veil  closely 
drawn  over  her  face.  A  strange  feeling,  almost  of  dread  and 
fear,  came  over  her,  for  she  thought  she  recognised  in  the 
person  before  her  the  mysterious  visitor  of  her  younger  days. 
She  arose  from  her  seat,  and  addressing  herself  to  her  strange 
visitor,  said  : — 

**  Is  there  anything  yoii  want  with  me,  my  good  woman  ?" 

The  person  in  black  raised  her  veil,  and  Lizzie  recognized 
before  her  Dr.  Spence's  cousin,  the  Honourable  Laura  Slade. 
Her  amazement  increased,  and  she  was  about  to  speak  when 
Laura  interrupted  her  by  saying : — 
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"  I  see  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here.  Do  not,  I  beg  of 
you,  disturb  yourself:  but  pray  be  seated.  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  you  would  be  alone,  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you 
something  which  greatly  concerns  those  nearest  and  dearest 
to  you. 

"  Listen  patiently  and  please  do  not  interrupt  me.  George 
Spence,  as  you  know,  is  my  cousin.  We  were  children 
together.  Passionately,  tenderly,  I  loved  that  man  ;  and  my 
love  for  him  increased  as  time  went  on.  His  parents  wished 
him  to  make  me  his  wife,  but  he  refused.  He  repelled  my 
love,  gave  his  heart  to  an  orphan,  a  sickly  black-haired  girl, 
a  poor  little  dressmaker  who  was  struggling  hard  to  keep  up 
a  decent  appearance.  She  was  a  poor  creature,  with  a  pale 
face  and  winning  manner,  who  had  seen  in  her  youth  better 
and  more  prosperous  days.  Her  name  was  Bessie  Turner. 
He  was  young,  only  twenty-four  then,  but  he  loved  her  and 
she  loved  him.  Contrary  to  his  parents  wish,  unknown  to 
them  and  to  me,  he  married  her.  I  discovered  their  mar- 
riage— and  he  finding  his  secret  known,  wrote  and  told  his 
parents.  They  disinherited  him,  disowned  him,  turned 
away  from  him.  George  had  studied  and  was  clever  at 
his  profession ;  so  finding  how  matters  stood  he  accepted  a 
situation  in  the  country  as  assistant  to  a  Doctor. 

**  He  was  now  entirely  in  my  hands.  I  had  never  ceased 
to  show  him  the  greatest  apparent  kindness,  after  and  before 
his  marriage.  I  did  so  for  my  own  ends.  I  doubled  my 
seeming  interest  now.  I  visited  them  very  often.  I  used  to 
be  with  Bessie  when  he  was  absent.  Poor  innocent  fool,  she 
believed  in  me,  trusted  me,  clung  to  me  !  For  her  sake — 
I  was  not  blind,  I  saw  it  all,  but  I  waited  my  time — for  her 
sake  George  tolerated  me.  O  !  how  I  hated  that  woman, 
how  it  wrung  my  soul  to  see  their  mutual  love,  and  happi- 
ness. I  resolved  that  I  would  crush  their  joy,  and  if 
possible  separate  them.  I  soon  found  out  her  weak  point, 
a  devoted  woman's  weakness,  a  jealous  love  for  her  husband. 

**  This  is  how  I  succeeded.  George  had  an  only  sister  whom 
he  dearly  loved,  and  who  dearly  loved  him.  She  and  Bessie 
had  never  met.  All  intercourse  with  George  or  his  wife  was 
forbidden  his  sister.  I  used  to  visit  his  sister ;  I  was  the  go- 
between.  His  parents  knew  nothing  of  this  or  of  my  visits  to 
George.  I  made  them  believe  that  now  I  had  done  with  him 
entirely. 

"  I  set  to  work  about  poisoning  Bessie's  mind.  I  made  up 
a  story  of  another  love  of  George's,  of  an  old  afifection  that 
had  revived.  I  made  the  poor  girl  sensitive,  restless,  anxious 
and  unhappy.  I  persuaded  George  to  tell  her  nothing  of  his 
visit  to  his  sister— or  of  a  speedy  reconciliation  which  he 
hoped  to  effect  with  his  parents.  I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
leave  it  for  a  happy  surprise.    I  got  George  to  absent  him- 
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self  from  time  to  time  on  business  for  me,  and  then  denied 
that  such  was  the  case  to  Bessie.  George's  absence  from 
home,  from  time  to  time,  confirmed  her  suspicions ;  the  day 
came  for  striking  the  fatal  blow.  I  hard  worked  upon  the 
white-faced  girl's  mind  till  she  was  nigh  beside  herself  with 
jealousy.  I  arranged  a  meeting  between  George  and  his 
sister,  and  told  the  wife  that  her  faithless  husband  had 
arranged  a  meeting  with  her  rival.  She  refused  to  believe 
me,  so  I  undertook  to  convince  her.  We  followed  George, 
and  I  hid  her  at  a  distance  where  she  could  see  their  meeting. 
They  met — brother  and  sister — and  it  was  an  affectionate 
meeting  after  a  long  separation.  Bessie  saw  it.  It  was  too 
much  for  the  sickly  girl ;  she  fainted.  My  object  was  gained. 
We  returned  to  George's  house.  I  had  arranged  that  he 
.should  not  return  for  a  few  days,  as  he  was  to  negotiate 
some  business  for  me  in  London.  Bessie  listened  to  my 
.advice  and  resolved  to  leave  her  home.  I  gave  her  money 
-and  told  her  where  to  go.  She  left  behind  her  a  letter  telling 
George  that  she  had  long  struggled  against  and  refused  to 
believe  her  suspicions  of  his  unfaithfulness.  That  what  she 
had  seen  that  day  had  convinced  her.  She  told  him  that  she 
did  not  believe  he  would  seek  after  her,  and  that  even  if  he 
did  it  would  be  useless  ;  that  she  parted  with  him  for  ever  in 
this  world.     She  forgave  him,  but  would  trouble  him  no  more. 

*'  I  promised  to  shield  her  Sight.  I  did  so.  On  the  third 
day  I  wrote  to  George  to  say  that  I  had  called  at  his  house, 
but  had  found  no  one  at  home  ;  that  I  would  wait  in  the 
village  as  I  was  anxious.  He  returned  in  hot  haste.  I  met 
him.  We  searched  the  house  and  found  the  letter  she  had 
written.  I  shall  never  forget  the  effects  of  that  note  upon  my 
cousin.  The  whole  truth  flashed  upon  the  unhappy  man. 
•  He  struggled  and  reeled  like  one  in  a  flt.  I  tried  to  calm 
him.  He  rushed  from  the  house.  It  was  pouring  in  torrents 
at  the  time.  At  length,  after  some  hours,  he  returned  wet 
.through,  cold  and  ill.  The  next  morning  he  was  in  the  burn- 
ing delirium  of  fever.  I  watched  him,  and  nursed  him.  My 
heart  smote  me,  but  still  I  determined  to  carry  out  my  little 
.revenge.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  a  time — and  after  a 
-severe  relapse — he  was  out  of  danger.  But  what  a  change ! 
The  brown,  curly  hair  was  white,  as  you  have  seen  it ;  the 
face  so  thin,  and  the  body  weak.  He  had  raved  much  about 
Bessie  in  his  delirium." 

•*  Did  he  never  find  her  ?'*  asked  Lizzie,  terror-stricken,  yet 
fascinated  with  a  strange  fascination  and  listening  eagerly  to 
Laura. 

"No.  I  took  care  of  that.  I  put  him  on  the  wrong  track. 
I  hid  her  away  in  the  great  city.  Some  three  months  after 
she  left  him  a  child  was  born  to  her — a  girl.  Bessie  lodged 
with  a  kiud-hearted  woman,  a  Catholic,    Bessie's  health  had 
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suffered  so  greatly  from  the  strain  that  had  been  put  upon  it, 
that  she  did  not  survive  long  to  be  a  happy  mother.  She 
quickly  sank.  The  woman  with  whom  she  lived,  brought  in 
a  Catholic  Priest  to  see  her  ;  he  instructed  her  in  his  religion, 
baptized  the  infant,  and  tended  the  mother  till  her  death  1" 

*^  Poor,  poor  Bessie  Spence ;  did  she  then  die  a  Catholic  ?'* 

**  Yes ;  I  was  with  her  till  the  last.  I  did  not  leave  her  as 
the  end  drew  nigh.  When  death  was  coming  fast  I  would 
have  whispered  to  her  to  curse  her  husband  with  her  last 
br^LtJi ;  but  the  Priest  was  there,  and  he  told  her  to  pray  for 
him,  and  to  bless  him.  She  poured  forth  her  heart's  love  in 
prayer,  and  taking  her  child  in  her  arms  she  kissed  her  and 
prayed  aloud  that  she  might  live  to  love  and  bless  her  father. 
That  she  might  bring  him  to  the  same  happiness,  which  was 
then  hers,  of  dying  a  Catholic.  With  that  praj'^er  on  her  lips 
she  sank  back  and  died.  O  !  how  I  have  hated  Priests  ever 
since!'* 

"  And  the  poor  child,"  asted  Lizzie,  **  have  you  seen  or 
heard  anything  of  her  since  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  lives !  For  many  years  I  was  glad  that  she  was 
a  Catholic.  It  would,  I  thought,  aid  my  plans.  George 
would  never  dream  of  any  of  his  being  Catholics.  I  repre- 
;  sented  myself  to  the  Priest  as  the  nearest  relative  pf  the 
deceased,  and  promised  to  take  charge  of  the  child,  and  if 
possible  to  restore  her  to  her  father.  He  believed  me ;  what 
reason  had  he  to  doubt  me  ?  I  gave  the  delicate  little  mite 
to  the  care  of  the  good  woman  who  had  lodged  and  sheltered 
George's  wife.  She  had  lately  lost  her  own  child,  so  she 
willingly  took  charge  of  Bessie's  little  daughter.  I  visited 
them  often  and  paid  liberally  for  the  child's  keep.  The 
woman's  husband  died,  I  induced  her  to  more  to  another 
part  of  London  ;  still  I  visited  her  and  paid  her.  At  last  I 
came  one  day  to  claim  the  child,  but  hot  words  ensued  for 
she  refused  to  give  her  up " 

"01  spare  me !  spare  me  !"  said  Lizzie  unable  to  restrain 
her  feelings.  "  Is  it  true  ?  or  do  I  dream  ?  You  are  thie 
lady  that  I " 

"  Yes ;"  coldly  interrupted  Laura.  It  is  true  1  I  see  you 
know  th^  rest.  You  are  Bessie  Spence's  child,  and  George 
Spence  is  your  father  1  You  have  lived  to  gain  his  heart  and 
love.  You  have  lived  to  make  him  a  Catholic  1  a  month  ago 
he  knew  nothing  about  this  secret  of  your  life  which  I  had 
kept  so  well.  An  unforeseen  accident  led  him  upon  the 
right  scent  at  fast.  I  had  done  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  it. 
I  had  spent  a  small  fortune  to  get  him  blinded  with  lies  and 
false  reports ;  I  had  led  him  over  half  the  globe  in  search  of 
her  whom  I  knew  to  be  dead.  But  now  he  has  found  out 
the  lie  ;  he  has  learnt  the  truth  !  seventeen  years  had  gone 
by,  and  I  thought  that  I  was  safe ;  and  that  you  were  lost. 
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I  met  you  as  you  know  at  Biarritz.  My  heart  almost 
relented  at  the  sight  of  you.  Your  mother's  ring  which  I 
I  took  from  her  child  hand  I  gave  to  you,  after  removing  the 
name  inscribed  within  it.  I  though  it  better  with  you,  than 
with  myself — for  you  had  risen  in  form  and  features  so  like 
the  dead,  that  a  superstitious  fear  overcame  me,  and  in  a 
weak  moment  I  forgot  my  hate.  I  little  dreamt  that  you 
would  ever  meet  your  father.  You  know  the  rest !  You 
have  come  between  me  and  him,  whom  of  all  men  alone  I 
have  loved,  and  whom  now  I  hate,  and  upon  whom  I  have 
sworn  to  avenge  myself.  He  shall  live,  but  in  sorrow  and 
in  sadness.  A  blighted  existence  shall  be  his.  But  this  I 
have  resolved  he  shall  not  love  his  new  found  child,  and  live 
for  her  as  he  would  have  lived  for  his  old  love,  who  was  his 
wife  and  your  mother  !** 

So  saying  Laura  drew  from  her  bosom  a  small  pistol,  and 
before  Lizzie  could  recover  from  her  surprise,  the  weapon 
was  discharged  at  her.  The  pale-faced  girl  reeled  and  fell  at 
her  assailant's  feet.  With  a  terrible  look  of  revengeful 
triumph  the  wily  woman  of  the  world  put  back  the  weapon 
into  her  bosom,  and  taking  up  the  body  of  her  prostrate 
victim  hurled  it  into  the  stream  below.  Then  gathering  her 
cloak  about  her  she  climbed  the  bank  at  the  back  of  the 
summer-house  and  hurried  through  the  woods  into  the  open 
field  beyond  ! 

The  sun  was  setting.  A  red  glare  like  blood  was  in  the 
sky  ;  and  the  trees  seemed  tinged  with  blood.  Blood  seemed 
floating  in  little  wavelets  over  the  gay  waters  of  the  rippling 
stream.  There  seemed  to  come  a  sudden  hush  over  nature, 
as  though  the  animate  and  inanimate  creation  had  paused  in 
its  song  of  universal  joy  to  shudder  at  a  deed  of  blood  ! 

Laura  heeded  it  not,  but  hurried  on.  A  swift  and  terrible 
judgment  was  in  store  for  her.  Her  foot  sank  into  the 
ground.  She  fell.  She  had  trodden  on  a  wasps'  nest.  Before 
she  could  raise  herself  the  infuriated  insects  were  upon  her. 
She  arose  and  tried  to  beat  them  off.  They  crowded  upon 
her,  stinging  her  neck  and  face  and  hands.  She  strove  to  rid 
herself  of  the  strange  punishment  that  pursued  her.  The 
more  she  strove,  the  more  they  closed  in  upon  her.  More 
exasperated  than  ever  they  settled  upon  her,  driving  into 
her  flesh  their  deep  venemous  stings.  In  agony  and  pain  she 
sought  to  rid  herself  of  their  presence  by  flight.  Still  they 
followed  her.  She  hurried  on,  blinded  and  maddened  by 
pain.  She  slipped — she  reeled — she  fell.  A  heavy  thud,  a 
suppressed  scream,  and  she  lay  a  bruised  and  bleeding  mass 
of  humanity  in  the  darksome  depth  of  the  old  disused  quarry, 
where  her  victim,  the  pale-faced  girl,  had  stood  and  shudder- 
ed, as  she  thought  of  the  horror  of  a  fall  into  that  dreadful 
darkness  1  (To  h  continued.) 
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Life  by  Land  and  Sea;  or  Sketches  in  Naturai  History. 


BY     MRS.     LANE-CLARKB. 

Author  of  "  Objects  for  the  Microscope ;"  "  Common  Sea-weeds  of  the  Channel  Islands :" 

"  Folk  Lore  of  Guernsey,"  Etc.,  Etc. 

That  I  have  heard  Thy  Voice,  nor  been  afraid 
In  the  earth's  garden,  midst  the  mountains  old 
And  the  low  thrillings  of  the  Forest  shade, 
And  the  wild  sound  of  waters  uncontrolled. 
And  upon  many  a  desert  plain  and  shore 
No  soUtude — for  then  I  felt  Thee  more ; 

I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God : 

And  if  Thy  spirit  on  Thy  child  hath  shed 

The  gift,  the  vision  of  the  unsealed  eye 

To  pierce  the  mist  o'er  life's  deep  meanings  spread. 

To  reach  the  hidden  fountain  urns  that  lie 

Far  in  man's  heart :  if  I  have  kept  it  free 

And  pure,  a  consecration  unto  Thee ; 

I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God. 

HBMANS. 

THE  year  is  waning ;  the  months  have  found  for  us  the 
sweet  spring  flowers,  the  wealth  of  beauty  in  the  hedge- 
rows, the  garden,  the  mountain  side  and  the  sandy  beach ; 
the  sea  has  blossomed  in  its  tide-pools  with  living  flowers, 
infinite  in  variety,  exquisite  in  design,  colour,  and  form. 
The  Equinoctial  gales  have  cast  up  treasures  of  the  deep 
which  those  who  have  read  the  papers  on  **  Life  by  Land 
and  Sea"  can  now  look  at  with  a  new  interest.  And  now  as 
the  wind  is  sharp,  and  we  cannot  linger  at  the  tide-pools,  we 
will  walk  into  the  country  and  take  our  net  and  a  minnow- 
tin  to  explore  the  way-side  rivulet,  the  meadow  pond,  the 
deep  ditches,  the  hedgerows ;  they  are  all  full  to  the  brim  of 
life — vegetable  life  ;  in  the  shallowest  water-courses  will  be 
noticed  green  film — a  slimy  green  floating  out  from  stones, 
encrusting  bits  of  dead  wood,  or  in  quiet  places  covering  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  what  is  called  "  nasty  scum." 

This  nasty  scum,  if  placed  under  the  microscope,  is 
proved  to  be  a  tangled  mass  of  as  lovely  green  ribbon  as  ever 
hung  in  a  shop-window — more  lovely  and  more  deeply  inter- 
esting ;  for  these  thread-like  ribbons,  whose  proper  name  is 
"  Conferva,"  are  so  many  dis-infectants,  purifying  the  stag- 
nant water,  and  rendering  it  harmless  to  the  passer  by.  If 
you  see  stagnant  water  without  any  green  stuflF  on  it,  you 
may  "  fear,"  but  if  it  is  covered  with  what  is  called  pond- 
weed  (Lemna)  or  green  slime  (Conferva)  fear  not ;  those 
filmy  threads  are  Servi,  servants  of  God,  doing  His  work  of 
good  will  to  man.  The  life  of  these  plants  in  their  varied 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  is  most  inter- 
esting. Some  of  them  are  composed  of  single  rows  of  cells, 
containing  a   green  substance  called  Chlorophyll^  and  they 
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draw  their  ncmrishinent'  in  water  of  carbon  and  ammonia' 
chiefly ;  they  conjugate  by  two  filaments  approaching  each 
other,  and  one  cell  throwing  its  contents  into  the  opposite 
cell  in  which  presently  a  spore  developes  and  breaks  forth  to 
commence  a  new  life.    This  is  microscope  observation. 

The  small  green  fronds  floating  on  ponds  are  more  highly 
organized  plants,  and  rank  with  flowers ;  indeed,  if  in  May, 
June  or  July,  you  examine  Lemna,  with  merely  a  pocket  lens, 
you  may  see  a  tiny  white  flower  bursting  from  the  tissue  of 
the  frond,  with  two  stamens  and  a  pistil,  or  ovary,  which 
will  shed  its  seed  presently  and  multiply  the  plant  with 
incredible  abundance  ;  keeping  pace  with  the  energetic 
development  animal  decay ;  absorbing  the  harmful  gases, 
and  sending  forth  the  life-giving  oxygen  gas. 

In  shadowy  ponds  we  find  Chava^  a  lonely  plant  growing 
densely  in  quiet  places,  with  a  wonderful  fructification.  The 
leaves  grow  in  whorls,  and  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf  is  an  Orange 
coloured  berry ;  also  an  oblong  green  berry ;  these  are  the 
fruit,  the  male  and  female  organs  of  reproduction  called 
antheridia  and  archegonia.  If  you  take  the  orange-coloured 
antheridia,  and  gently  crush  it  beneath  the  microscope,  out 
come  four  or  more  crystal  goblets  full  ot  the  coloured  sub- 
stance ;  at  the  base  of  the  goblet  are  four  filaments  divided 
into  cells,  and  in  each  cell  a  living  organism,  called  Phytozoa — 
fifty  in  each  filament,  750  in  each  globule ;  these  break  forth, 
swarm  round  the  green  ovule  which  represents  the  ovary  in 
flowers.     Seed  forms  after  its  kind,  and  the  plant  multiplies. 

For  those  who  possess  a  microscope,  I  may  mention  that 
a  quarter-inch  power  is  used  for  this  observation. 

The  list  of  water  plantsv  and  Potomageton,  or  Pond-weed, 
Anacharis,  Hornwert,  Myriophyllum,  Valisneria,  Water 
Crow-foot,  Water-lilies,  require  more  space  than  this  paper 
can  afford.  I  will  therefore  ask  the  reader  to  take  a  sweep 
through  some  pond,  even  a  tiny  duck  pond,  and  a  crowd  of 
lively  little  creatures  will  turn  up.  Of  course  you  have  an 
empty  glass  jar,  a  pickle  bottle,  and  therein  they  will  disport 
themselves. 

They  are  of  the  family  of  the  Ento-Mastraca,  or  insects  with 
a  shell ;  the  popular  name  is  Wafer  Flea  ;  a  most  misleading 
appellation,  for  they  have  no  connection  with  fleas,  and  are  of 
much  higher  lineage  even  to  cousin-ship  with  lobsters  and 
crabs — crustaceas  in  fact  ;  you  will  find  five  distinct  genera 
in  most  ponds,  Daphniadae,  Cyclops,  Cypris,  Canthocampis 
and  Diaptomis. 

The  Daphnia  and  Cyclops  are  the  most  plentiful.  The 
first  is  enclosed  in  an  oval  transparent  bivalve  shell  fringed  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  and  giving  free  play  to  the  fringed  limbs 
of  the  animal.  Observe  there  is  one  large  black  eye,  very 
moveable,  a  straight  dark  line  throughout  the  body,  this  is  the 
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intestinal  canal;  or  set  of  palpitating  feet  five  or  six  pair* 
which  are  not  for  motion,  but  breathing  organs ;  two  pair  of 
antennae,  which  are  swimming  organs,  and  you  see  them 
waving  above  the  head  in  perpetual  motion  ;  every  now  and 
then  a  hook  at  the  end  of  the  body  appears  beyond  the 
cavapace  and  this  is  used  for  keeping  the  feet  clean,  and  hold- 
ing its  prey,  or  vegetable  food.  Those  oval  specks  on  the 
back  are  eggs,  which  are  outside  the  body  but  inside  the 
shell  hatch  there,  and  swim  out  when  able  to  do  so. 

We  almost  always  find  Cyclops  with  the  Daphnia.  These 
have  a  single  shell  and  two  appendages,  or  tails  to  which 
bags  of  ova  are  attached ;  there  are  forty  ova  in  each  bag, 
sometimes  of  the  prettiest  pink  colour  or  clear  blue,  and  the 
movement  of  the  Cyclops  in  the  water  is  very  graceful.  The 
fecundity  of  all  these  little  creatures  is  remarkable.  The  eggs, 
or  ova,  are  carried  from  two  to  ten  days  accoring  to  the 
temperature,  and  when  the  ovary  opens,  the  young  ones  are. 
as  unlike  the  parents  as  possible,  but  no  sooner  free  than 
they  develope  rapidly,  moulting  every  two  days,  and  in 
seventeen  days  are  perfect  and  reproduce  their  kind. 

One  female  cyclops  produces  in  a  season  320  young  ones ; 
each  of  which  lay  eggs  when  seventeen  days  old,  and  over 
and  over  again,  all  the  summer  long,  so  that  it  is  calculated 
one  single  female  cyclops  produces  in  children  and  grand- 
children *,4442,i89,i2o  cyclops;  these  feed  on  infusoria,  in- 
visible living  creatures,  revealed  only  by  the  microscope,  and 
if  deprived  of  these  by  being  placed  in  pure  water,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  they  eat  up  their  own  little  ones.  The  cyclops 
are  beautiful  in  the  tide-pool,  and  at  night  are  phosphores- 
cent, flashing  light  amidst  the  sea- weed. 

In  the  river  or  the  running  streams  what  a  rush  of  merry 
life  is  there  ?  a  shoal  of  tiny  fish,  the  well-known 

STICKELBATS 
Three-Spined,  Ten-Spincd^  Fifteen- Spined, 

These  little  fish  have  many  names ;  they  abound  in 
streams,  and  ponds  all  over  England  and  the  Continent. 

Tommy-tittler,  Harry- banning,  Jack-sharpnail,  Stickling, 
Tittler,  Tinker,  Prickle-fish,  Banny-stickle  in  the  various 
counties  of  England ;  and  abroad  the  French  call  them 
L'Espinoch ;  the  Dutch  boys  call  them  Stekelbaars  ;  the 
Italian  boys  Spinerello ;  German  boys  Stickelstarpe ; 
Danish  boys  Hundstag ;  so  many  names  have  these  pretty 
little  fish. 

And  the   sticklebats    are   a    nest-building  fish.     In    the 

^Histoire  des  Monocles,  par  Jurine  (PSre.) 
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month  of  May  the  nests  may  be  found,  in  thick  pond  weed, 
fiill  of  eggs — little  round  dots,  the  size  of  mustard  seed — in 
groups  attached  to  the  weed  inside  its  nest.  Mrs.  Lane 
Clarke  gave  me  the  following  account  of  a  pair  of  stickle- 
bats  in  her  aquarium. 

The  aquarium  had  a  thick  plantation  of  Valisneria  and 
Anacharis,  a  bridge,  and  space  of  water  wherein  to  sun  them- 
selves, and  fully  covered  with  lemna,  or  pond- weed.  One  day 
she  observed  the  male  fish  with  a  red  breast  carrying  about 
the  stems  of  Lemna  in  his  mouth,  and  darting  into  the 
Valisneria  about  an  inch  from  the  ground  ;  he  came  out  and 
collected  fibre  and  stems  from  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
again  went  into  the  Valisneria,  this  was  about  noon,  in  the 
early  part  of  May.  I  returned  after  an  hour's  absence  and 
found  a  distinct  circle  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having 
a  rather  large  hole  at  the  side.  The  nest  was  fully  formed  at 
7  p.m.  The  next  day  I  perceived  a  gelatinous  mass  inside 
the  nest,  where  Mrs.  Sticklebat  had  deposited  her  eggs, 
whilst  the  male  fish  kept  guard,  swimming  to  and  fro  beyond 
the  hole,  and  darting  furiously  at  three  little  minnows  I 
happened  to  have  in  the  tank.  I  supplied  the  fish  with 
Daphnia  (waler  fleas^  and  red- worms.  It  was  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  fidgety  the  father  was,  and  how  tranquil  and 
indijBferent  the  mother  was.  She  gobbled  up  the  Daphnia 
and  sunned  herself  round  the  rock- work,  whilst  he  attended 
to  the  nursery.  He  sometimes  pulled  out  a  bunch  of  eggs  as 
if  to  air  it — then  thrust  it  back  and  poked  at  the  fibres  of  the 
nest,  tucking  them  in  with  his  snout  until  quite  satisfied. 
He  hovered  over  the  hole  continually,  and  went  into  his  nest 
to  bring  out  a  mouthful  of  sand  and  squirt  it  away.  This  I 
was  told  by  the  great  fish  student,  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  was 
to  make  a  current  in  the  water  and  airify  the  eggs.  The 
nest  was  built  early  in  May,  and  the  eggs  hatched  into  lovely 
little  fish  early  in  June. 

I  had  removed  the  minnows  fearing  they  would  eat  the 
young  fry,  and  so  the  little  Sticklebats  were  safe,  but  they 
did  not  leave  the  nest  for  several  days,  and  I  was  careful  to 
supply  fresh  water  without  disturbing  the  fish.  Nor  did  the 
father  cease  his  labour,  and  care  for  a  long  time  ;  he  made 
a  scoop  in  the  sandy  bottom,  by  rustling  his  body  in  it  and 
forming  the  bath  for  his  babies  in  which  they  swam.  Few 
lived  to  grow  up,  for  they  needed  the  fresh  current  of  water 
that  is  provided  in  the  streams. 

The  nest  of  the  fifteen  spined  Sticklebat  is  made  in  the 
lowest  tide-pools  or  even  in  brackish  water ;  they  select  the 
softest  weed  to  line  the  nest,  such  as  ceramium,  and  calli- 
thamier,  and  as  if  to  ornament  it,  will  stick  a  piece  of  bright 
red  Plocamion  on  the  top.  L.L.C. 

To  he  continued. 
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THE  OLD  MAN'S  GIFT. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

"  Q<  IR,  the  fever  has,  as  I  may  sa5^  spent  itself,**  said 
JO     the  man,  as  Mr.  Dale  greeted  him.     **  But  the  poor 
thing    is    sinking    fast ;  and  being    conscious    seems    that  - 
troubled  in  her  mind  that  we  can't  bear  to  see  her.     She 
keeps  a-fingering  of  a  little  thing  she  wears  round  her  neck — 
a  Popish  thing,    my  wife  says,  though  never  having  been 
among  that  sort  I  can't  be  certain.     Sometimes,  ii  you'll 
believe  me,  sir,  she's  a-kissing  of  it  like  one  that's  gone  ioolish,  * 
and  other  times  she's  a-crying  over  it.     Fd  think  myself  as  . 
the  illness  had  flown  to  her  head,  except  that  in  other  ways 
she  is  as  quiet  and  sensible  as  one  could  wish  to  see.'*  : 

**  Does  she  speak  of  herself,  does  she  say  she  has  any 
Iriends  ? "asked  the  artist. 

"No,  sir,  she's  none  belonging  to  her.     My  wife  asked  her 
the  first  thing  when  she  knew  where  she  was.     *  My  dear,' 
says  she  to  her,  *  you're  with  friends,  but  you've  been  very  ill.  . 
Have  you  a  mother  or  a  sister  you'd  like  to  come  to  you,  lor 
if  so,  you've  only  to  speak  the  word.'     At  that,  sir,  she  falls-  . 
to  crying  and  says,  *  My  mother  died  long  ago,  I've  no  one  in 
the  world  to  care  for  me.'     And  so  my  wife  tries  to  cheer  her  * 
up,  and  say  she's  found  friends  at  last,  but  the  poor  girl  cries 
the  more ;  her  name  is  Lennon,  sir,  and  that's  all  we  know  ol 
her.'* 

Clement  Dale's  thoughts  had  been  wandering  a  little  way; 
he  started  as  "  Mat "  ceased  to  speak.     "  I  think  I  know  : 
what  she  is  fretting  about.    That  Popish  thing,  as  you  call  : 
it,  is  a  crucifix,  or  perhaps  a  medal.'* 

••  It*s  that,  sir ;  what  you  said  first.     A  kind  of  a  cross  ' 
with  a  Jigger  on  it,  as  my  wile  says  is  meant  for  the  Lord 
Jesus,  though  it's  done  after  rough  fashion." 

**  Yes ;  well !  it  is  a  sign  that  the  poor  thing  is  a  Catholic,  '. 
and  when  Catholics  are  ill  and  dying,  they  want  a  Priest  to  . 
visit  them.  Now  I  am  not  a  Catholic,  but  I  think  every  one  j 
should  do  what  their  religion  teUs  them ;  so  I  shall  find  one  for  i 
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this  poor  woman.    Can  you  tell  me  where  one  is  to  be  had  ?" 

"  Not  nearer  than  ten  miles,  sir ;  over  in  yonder  town," 
and  Mat  moved  his  hand  in  a  northerly  direction.  "  You'd 
not  be  going  so  far  for  nothing,  sir.'* 

"  I  would  go  twice  the  distance  in  such  a  case,"  said  the 
artist.  *'  Go  home,  my  good  fellow,  and  bid  your  wife  tell 
the  sick  woman  that  a  Priest  is  coming ;  you  will  see  that  it 
will  comfort  her." 

Mathew  Duncan  did  not  much  like  the  explanation,  for  he 
doubted  his  wife's  approval ;  however  he  went  home  and  told 
Mr.  Dale's  message,  and  was  relieved  that  it  produced  no  un- 
comfortable eflfect. 

**  Poor  soul,  she's  dying  fast,"  said  the  woman,  wiping  her 
eyes,  "  and  it  it's  a  Priest  as  alone  can  comfort  her,  I'm 
willing,  if  there's  fifty  of  'em  about  the  place.  She  seems, 
praying  to  herself  now,  Mat,  as  it  makes  one  cry  to  hear  her: 
calling  out  for  mercy,  and  saying  bits  of  hymns  and  things ; 
there's  one  as  comes  oftenest  so  I've  got  to  know  a  bit  of  it : 

"  Father,  let  me  call  thee  Father, 
Tis  thy  child  returns  to  Thee." 

**  Poor  wench,  she's  thinking  of  when  she  was  young  and 
had  a  father  to  protect  her,  **  said  Mat,  kindly ;  but  Mrs. 
Duncan  did  not  agree  with  this  view  of  the  case. 

"  It  is  a  hymn,  and  hymns  are  not  made  about  fathers  and 
mothers.  It's  God  she  means ;  don't  you  remember,  Mat, 
how  the  Vicar  reads  out  in  Church  of  Sunday  mornings,  *  I 
will  arise  and  go  to  my  father.'  " 

"  Ah  !  yes,  so  he  do,  Bess  ;  so  he  do.  But  I'm  not  often 
there  at  the  beginning  you  know ;  it's  so  long  in  Church  on 
Sunday  mornings,  that  if  I  get  in  by  the  time  they've  got 
ahead  with  **  O I  come  let  us  sing,"  it's  almost  too  much  for 
me  even  then." 

Mrs.  Duncan  had  some  idea  that  this  was  unseemly,  es- 
pecially in  a  house  with  a  dying  woman,  but  having  no 
satisfactory  answer  ready  she  put  an  end  to  the  conversation 
by  returning  to  the  bed  where  Kate  Lennon  was  lying,  and 
then  told  her  of  the  expected  visiter. 

**  A  Priest  ?  coming  here  to  me  ?  Oh !  God,  I  thank  Thee," 
murmured  the  dying  girl.  **  I  can  die  ready  now  ;  I  can  get 
rid  of  all,"  and  drawing  forth  the  little  crucifix,  the  "  old 
man's  gift,"  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips  and  then  lay  silently 
waiting. 

It  seemed  long  to  her  but  it  was  not  really  so  considering 
the  distance  to  be  accomplished — when  Clement  Dale 
knocked  at  the  cottage  door  with  a  priest  at  his  side,  and 
tikNif  having  done  his  part,  sauntered  away  towards  the 
spot  where  he  had  first  seen  Kate,  and  there  he  stood  lost  in 
apparently  perplexing  thought. 
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**  I  must  drive  him  back,"  he  said.  "  I  wonder  how  long 
it  will  be  !  What  a  fool  some  of  my  friends  would  think  me 
for  wasting  one  of  my  days  over  such  a  job  as  this ;  and  yet 
oh  !  mother,  mother !  because  of  your  dear,  dead  memory  I 
do  it !  Because  I  know  what  your  religion  was  to.  you, 
because  I  can  never  forget  the  last  touch  of  your  hand  On  my 
head,  and  the  last  whispered  prayer  *  God  grant,  my  boy, 
that  my  death  may  bring  you  faith,  the  true,  the  holy  Catholic 
Faith,'  I  have  taken  this  trouble  for  a  poor  friendless  creature, 
who  carried  with  her  the  sign  of  a  Catholic." 

Leaning  on  a  bit  of  broken  fencing,  the  artist's  mind 
travelled  back  into  the  past,  and  reaching  the  present — his 
present  state  of  doubt  and  unrest — lingered  there. 

"  I  try  to  say  there  is  no  God,  I  try  to  believe  that  even  if 
He  does  exist  I  can  do  without  Him  ;  and  yet,  oh  !  mother,, 
when  I  remember  you,  I  am  ready,  to  cry  out,  "  Give  me. 
Faith,  my  mother's  Faith  ;  for  I  am  very  unsatisfied." 

Long,  long  he  stood  there  ;   the  waiting  horse  had  made, 
quite  a  meal  out  of  the  hedgerow  by  the  cottage  gate,  and 
no  one  came  out,  not  even  old  Duncan ;  yet  Dale  was  not 
conscious   how   time  had  flown,   for    thought   and  feeling 
absorbed  him  wholly. 

He   had   so  tar    forgotten   what  was  happening  in   the 
cottage,  that  when  the  Priest  touched  him  on  the  shoulder 
he  glanced  up   wonderingly,  but  then    recalling  everything 
"exclaimed,  "  The  poor  woman  ;  and  will  she  get  better  ?" 

**  She  has  just  breathed  her  last,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
kept  you  so  long,"  was  the  answer.  **  Sir,  you  told  me  you 
were  not  a  Catholic ;  but  you  have  done  a  Catholic's  duty 
to-day,  and  God  will  surely  grant  you  some  great  blessing." 

Then  holding  out  the  little  crucifix,  he  added — "  When 
the  poor  thing  knew  how  I  had  been  brought  to  her,  she 
was  overcome  with  gratitude,  and  in  her  simplicity  wished 
that  this  should  be  given  you — the  only  thing  she  had  to, 
offer.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  keep  it  in  my  own' 
possession — unless  you  ask  me  for  it,  for  I  know  that  young 
men  like  you  are  careless  of  such  things,  which  in  their  eyes 
are  trifles  and  worthless." 

"L  should  rather  you  kept  it,"  returned    Clement  Dale, 
"  yet  perhaps  the  day  may  come  when  I  may  claim  it  from, 
you  ";  and  as  they  drove  back  to  the  distant  town,  the  young, 
man  talked   long  and   earnestly  about  himself,  and   almost 
unintentionally  revealed  the  struggle  within  his  mind. 

Meanwhile  Matthew  Duncan  was  trjdng  to  cheer  up  his 
wife  who,  when  the  last  service  was  done  for  the  dead,  sat 
down  to  grieve  over  her  as  if  she  had  been  a  friend. 

"  Bess,  you've  no  call  to  fret  and  go  on  like  this,"  he  said. 

**  You've  done  the  right  thing  by  the  poor  lonely  stranger^- 
and  give  her  a  home  to  die  in.    But  she's  gone,  and  maybe 
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it*8  best  80,  and  there's  nothing  to  grieve  for  seeing  as  she 
went  off  happy  and  peaceful.  It's  strange,  that  it  is,  for  any- 
one to  set  such  store  by  a  priest,  that  it  makes  them  ready 
to  die.  The  young  gentleman  here  at  the  farm  seems  to 
know  all  about  it.  "  If  she's  a  Catholic  she  wants  to  see  a 
Priest,"  says  he  to  me,  and  off  he  goes  to  fetch  one,  and 
I'm  glad  he  did  ,  if  so  be  it  was  the  only  way  of  comforting 
her.    But  it's  more  than  I  can  understand,  Bess." 

''  Ah !  it's  set  me  thinking,"  and  Mrs.  Duncan  rocked  her 
self  to  and  fro  in  some  uneasiness,  though  to  please  her 
husband  she  tried  to  dispense  with  the  need  of  a  pocket 
handkerchief.  "  There  were  words  as  the  poor  dying  thing 
dropped  which  have  set  me  thinking,  Mat,  which  won't  pass 
out  of  my  mind  in  a  hurry." 

"  What  may  it  be,  Bess  ?"  asked  the  old  man,  laying  his 
hand  kindly  on  her  shoulder.  "  'Twill  ease  your  mind  to 
talk  it  out." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  am  so  puzzled 
in  my  mind,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  anything.  All 
I  see  is,  that  if  I  were  going  to  die,  I'd  be  glad  to  have  this 
Priest  by  my  side  instead  of  the  Vicar ;  and  that  isn't  a  right 
feeling  for  a  baptized  Protestant  as  could  say  her  catechism 
and  every  collect  in  the  prayer-book  backwards,  if  I'd  been 
asked  to,  when  I  was  a  girl." 

"  Never  mind  that,  Bess,  for  you  were  never  asked  to, 
and  you  never  will  be.  What  were  the  words  the  poor 
dyings  woman  let  drop  to  trouble  you  ?" 

"  It  was  a  word  here  and  there,"  she  answered,  "  which  I 
begin  putting  together,  *  two  and  two,'  as  the  saying  is. 
•  There's  only  one  right  way  to  Christ,'  I  heard  her  mutter- 
ing, and  you  know  that  she  must  have  meant  the  Catholic 
way." 

"  What  else  ?"  he  asked. 

"  *  If  we  confess  our  sins,  He  will  forgive  us,'  that  was 
another  thing  that  most  took  my  breath  away  ;  for  it's  what 
I've  heard  of,  and  could  not  bring  myself  to  hold  with.  Yet 
suppose  it  is  the  only  way  to  get  forgiven  ?" 

"  She  was  wandering  in  her  mind,"  suggested  Duncan,  but 
his  wife  knew  better. 

"  No,  Mat ;   her  mind  was  clear  at  the  last  as  your's  or . 
mine  ;  and  they  al  <vay s  say  that  dying  people  see  things  in 
the  true  light,  even  if  it's  been  dark  before." 

"  Well,  well  don't  fret.  We'll  think  it  over ;"  he  answered, 
there  was  no  other  comfort  he  could  offer  just  then. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  is  a  brilliant  August  evening,  too  warm  of  course  to  be 
lingering  still  in  London,  yet  Clement  Dale,  the  artist,  had 
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waited  after  the  departure  of  the  fashionable  world,  till  the 
closing  of  the  Royal  Agademy. 

Years  had  come  and  gone  since  he  had  whiled  away  a  few 
weeks  in  a  quiet  country  farmhouse  looking  for  subjects  for 
his  brush  ;  years  not  a  few,  for  his  children  are  growing  out 
of  babyhood,  and  are  old  enough  to  be  very  much  excited 
when  "  Papa's"  pictures  come  home  after  exhibition. 

That  eventful  day  has  arrived,  and  they  are  all  clustering 
round  the  easel  looking  respectfully  at  the  **  Village  Maid," 
which  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  the 
season,  and  is  sold  at  a  high  price.  Though  it  is  so  long 
since  she  died,  poor  Kate  Lennon's  grave  eyes  and  sad  face 
stand  out  from  the  canvas  with  an  expression  which 
Clement  Dale  had  seen  but  for  a  moment — the  moment 
when  she  glanced  up  so  pitifully  towards  the  distant  hills 
before  sinking  back  upon  the  grass  in  her  unconsciousness — 
yet  he  had  rendered  it  with  wonderful  accuracy. 

Standing  there  with  his  proud  wife  by  his  side,  his 
children  clustering  round  them,  he  feels  almost  sorry  he  has 
sold  that  picture,  for  it  says  so  much  to  him  !  That  day  on 
which  he  saw  the  subject  of  it  was  the  opening  of  the  new 
life,  the  true  life  which  is  his  now.  Rising  artist,  well-loved 
husband,  father,  friend — he  is  more  than  all  this,  for  he  is  a 
son  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  a  man  whose-  faith  shines  out 
broadly  and  beautifully  through  his  work  in  the  world, 
making  it  purer  and  better  than  otherwise  it  could  be.  The 
little  ones  see  that  *'  Papa,"  is  moved  by  the  picture,  but 
their  mother  has  told  them  a  story  connected  with  it,  and 
bids  them  not  question  him  further.  She  shewed  them  a 
common  little  crucifix,  and  said  that  it  had  been  sent  by  the 
poor  dying  woman  to  the  gentleman  who  had  guessed  at  her 
need,  and  done  her  the  greatest  service  ;  and  they  knew  too 
that  it  was  none  other  than  their  own  father  whom  God 
rewarded  by  making  him  what  he  is — a  noble  specimen  of 
Catholic  manhood. 

If  the  little  crucifix  could  but  tell  its  story,  they  would 
know  how  since  it  left  old  Benson's  trembling  hand,  it  had 
passed  from  one  to  another  as  a  means  of  blessing,  and  if 
not  accepted  as  such,  transmitted  to  some  one  more  willing, 
more  worthy.  Perhaps  we  also,  like  ignorant  PiBter,  have 
let  graces  and  blessings  go  by  unheeded,  unprized,  to  fall 
upon  others  whom  we  know  not  1 

THB  BND. 
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Rambles  through  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands, 

BY  A  PRIEST. 

CHAPTER    III. 

POMONA :     OR      MAINLAND. 

MONDAY  morning  arrived  in  due  time,  and  after  Mass  and 
breakfast  I  set  out  to  visit  the  chief  objects  of  interest 
in  Kirkwall,  viz :  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Bishop's  and  Earl's 
Palaces.  Fortunately  my  companion  in  my  walk  to  Scapa 
on  Sunday  afternoon  had  offered  to  act  as  my  guide,  other- 
wise I  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in  seeing  all  the 
interesting  features  of  the  Cathedral.  For  when  the  question 
occurred  to  whom  one  should  apply  for  the  key,  it  appeared 
that  several  people  possessed  keys  and  a  visitor  must  apply 
to  each  in  order  to  see  the  entire  building ;  one  had  the  key 
of  the  tower,  another  of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  towers, 
another  of  the  choir,  and  so  on.  It  was  therefore  a  great  boon 
to  find  a  friend  who  could  procure  all  the  keys.  One  key 
however  was  missing  but  I  understood  it  was  of  little 
importance,  as  it  opened  the  door  to  nothing  of  much  interest ; 
the  owner  of  this  key  I  learned  had  gone  South  for  a  holiday 
and  had  taken  the  key  with  him. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  possesses  a  grandeur  of  its 
own  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  imposing.  The  choir,  once 
the  pride  of  the  Orcadians,  is  cut  oflF  from  the  rest  of  the 
Cathedral  by  a  high  screen  of  wood  and  glass,  altogether  out 
of  keeping  with  the  remainder  of  the  building.  In  entering 
this  part  of  the  Cathedral  you  ascend  about  half-a-dozen  steps 
corresponding  to  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  choir,  and  also 
those  leading  up  to  the  altar,  the  whole  choir  having  been 
made  level  and  a  wooden  floor  put  down.  This  part  is 
reserved  for  **  Divine  "  worship  as  I  was  told  ;  there  was,  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  no  vestige  whatsoever  of  religion  there 
except  a  pulpit  and  a  regular  maze  of  very  high  pews :  there 
is  no  attempt  at  a  Communion  table  :  moreover  this  part  of 
the  Cathedral  has  fallen  a  victim  to  whitewash  ;  one  of  the 
white-washed  pillars  contains  the  head  of  St.  Magnus. 

The  Cathedral  is  234  feet  in  length,  and  56  in  width ;  it  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  the  transepts  being  loi 
feet  in  length,  and  28  feet  in  width.  The  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof  is  71  feet,  and  the  top  of  the  present  spire 
133  feet.  Formerly  there,  was  a  tall  spire  which  was  struck 
down  by  lightning,  and  in  its  place  a  small  covering  has  been 
erected,  which  half-ruins  the  general  effect  of  the  building  from 
the  outside.  The  destruction  of  the  spire  took  place  on 
January  9th,  1671. 
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From  the  tower  a  beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  Ihe 
surrounding  country.  The  town  lies  at  our  feet ;  to  the 
South  we  get  a  view  of  Burray,  South  Ronaldsay,  Walls, 
Plotta,  and  Hoy  ;  on  the  North  are  the  hills  of  Rousay,  and 
£gilsay  on  which  we  can  distinguish  the  church  in  which  St. 
Magnus  was  martyred  ;  nearer  we  see  Shapinsay  and  Girsay. 

Descending  from  the  tower  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
Beeing  the  bells,  which  are  four  in  number;  one  of  these 
bears  a  figure  of  the  patron  Saint  on  it  holding  a  sword,  and 
the  inscription  below  SCT  MAGNVS.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  before  long  the  bells  will  be  injured  as  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  late  years  for  those  who  go  up  to  the  top 
of  the  tower  to  ring  the  bells,  which  the  more  youthful 
members  of  the  population  do  with  greater  frequency  than 
aeed  be. 

There  is  much  to  see  in  the  Cathedral  itself  in  the  way  of 
antiquities.  The  alms- dishes  are  worth  inspection  ;  they  are 
brass  and  of  Dutch  work.  One  is  2  feet  5  inches  in  diameter, 
bearing  a  figure  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  tree,  the  serpent,  &c, 
and  on  it  is  written  "Had  Adam  gedaen  God*s  woort  wys 
soo  vaer  hy  gebleven  int  paradys.  Anno  1636  **  that  is  :  Had 
Adam  obeyed  God*s  word,  we  had  still  lived  in  Paradise. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the 
English  Government,  a  great  abuse  to  which  the  Cathedral 
was  put  was  stopped.  It  was  customary  to  hold  the  Lammas 
Fair  in  the  Church  itself,  till  this  was  forbidden.  This  benefit 
-was  however  counter-balanced  by  a  sad  piece  of  Vandalism  ; 
jduring  the  repairs  the  Cathedral  then  underwent  by  order  oif 
the  Government,  the  body  of  William  the  Old,  first  Bishop 
of  Orkney,  was  discovered,  and  with  the  body  were  found 
buried  an,  imitation-Chalice  and  paten  of  beeswax,  and  a 
pastoral  staff  of  oak ;  a  plate  of  lead  bore  the  inscriptioti 
**  Hie  requiescit  Wilielmus  senex  felicis  memoriae ;  PrimuB 
.Episcopus."  The  plate,  chalice,  paten  and  pastoral  staff 
were  at  once  removed  to  the  Museum  at  Edinburgh.  Eight 
years  later,  the  bones  of  this  bishop  were  carted  away  as 
rubbish  during  some  further  "  repairs  !'* 

In  front  of  the  west  door  of  the  Cathedral  stands  a  cross 
-which  when  perfect  was  7  feet  9  inches  high,  of  red  free- 
stone, mounted  on  a  pedestal  of  three  steps ;  it  bears  th^ 
date  162 1 ;  in  1855  this  symbol  of  the  Christian  Faith  was 
removed,  but  it  has  since  been  replaced. 

We  must  now  leave  the  Cathedral  as  time  and  space  urge 
us  to  get  on.  We  cross  the  road  to  the  south  of  the  Catho- 
dal and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  narrow  lane  with  the  Bishop's 
Palace  on  our  right,  and  the  Earl's  Palace  on  our  left.  The 
bishop's  Palace,  now  a  roofless  ruin,  reminds  us  of  a  time 
when  Catholicity  held  sway  in  Orkney.  What  remains 
i$bow  it  to  liave  been  at  least  xi2  feet  long,  by  27  feet  wide ; 
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but  in  &11  probability  it  was  much  larger.  At  the  north- 
west angle  is  a  tower  round  without  but  square  within  which 
is  called  the  Mass  ^ower,  for  what  reason  I  never  could  dis- 
cover as  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  have  said  Mass 
in  it.  It  was  in  this  palace  in  1263,  that  Haco,  King  of 
Penmark,  died  after  the  battle  of  Largs.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascend  the  tower  as  the  stairs  are  very  much  worn,  in  fact  in 
some  parts  there  may  be  said  to  be  an  absence  of  stairs  al- 
together. 

In  a  niche  in  the  tower  is  a  figure  supposed  to  represent 
Bishop  Reid,  the  last  Catholic  Bishop  of  Orkney,  who  held 
the  See  from  1541  to  1558,  by  whom  the  tower  is  thought  to 
have  been  built. 

Barry,  in  his  **  History  ol  the  Orkney  Islands  "  seems  to 
suppose  that  the  Bishop's  Palace  was  much  later  than  is 
generally  said,  but  as  far  as  one  may  judge  at  present  it  was 
not  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  building  is  (as  was 
,said  of  the  colosseum  in  Rome)  in  **such  a  bad  state  of  repair  *' 
.that  it  is  difficult  unless  one  is  gifted  with  a  very  lively  im- 
agination to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  about  it. 

We  must  now  cross  the  road  and  see  the  Earls's  Palace, 
another  roofless  ruin  more  modern  than  the  Bishop's  Palace. 
What  we  see  of  this  building  was  erected  by  Patrick,  Earl 
of  Orkney,  about  the  year  1600.  This  worthy  certainly  had 
an  eye  to  beauty  and  comfort ;  the  whole  structure  bears  an 
air  of  grandeur,  whilst  the  huge  fire-places  indicate  that  the 
:Earl  was  something  of  an  epicure.  The  kitchens  have  im- 
mense fire-places,  large  enough  to  roast  not  two  but  at  least 
half  a  dozen  oxen.  The  banquetting-hall,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting  room  in  the  building,  contains  a  large 
fire-place  at  each  end  of  which  may  be  seen  the  letters 
P.  E.  O.— **  Patrick  Earl  of  Orkney."  The  hall  is  lighted 
by  a  fine  gothic  window  at  one  end,  and  is  entered  by  a 
spacious  and  elegant  staircase,  consisting  of  three  flights  of 
stone  steps.  Earl  Patrick  seems  to  have  lived  **  in  style ;" 
for  we  read  in  an  ancient  record  of  the  Islands  that  **  he 
never  went  from  his  palace  to  the  church  (only  a  few  yards) 
;witho\it  a  convoy  of  fifty  musketeers  and  other  gentlemen 
and  guard.  At  dinner,  and  supper  there  were  three  trumpet- 
^ers  who  sounded  till  the  meat  of  the  first  service  was  set 
on  the  table,  who  did  the  same  at  the  second  service,  and  also 
after  grace."  This  performance  must  have  been  rather  utt- 
interesting  to  his  guests.  This  Earl  ended  his  days  on  the 
scaffold. 

The  remainder  of  the  ruin  is  about  as  uninteresting  as  any 
ruin ;     so  we  will  leave  it  and  take  a  run  through  Kirkwall. 

The  great  idea  of  the  natives  seems  to  have  been  to  divide 
the  honours  they  had  to  confer  on  great  personages  in 
jiaming  their  streets.    They  only  possess  one  street  worth 
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menjtion,  so  that  the  difficulty  was  great  astowhom  it  $bould 
be  named  after.     They  however  shewed  their  tact  in  dividing 
it,  and  calling  part  of  it  after  one  and  part  after  another  ; 
hence  we  have  Victoria  Street,  Albert  Street,  &c.,  all  being 
one  and  the  same  street.     I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  the 
town  was  lit  with  gas,  but  I  was  greatly  amused  when  I 
heard  that  the  gas  is  only  lit  in  the  streets  in  the  winter  and 
then  only  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  at  which  hour  it  is  ex- 
tinguished.    I  was  told  moreover  that  on  nights  when  the 
moon  is  about  the  gas  is  not  lit,  and  that  the  authorities  are 
led  simply  by  the  almanack  ;  so  that  if  that  work  says  the  * 
liioon  ought  to  be  up  the  gas  is  not  lit,  whether  the  moon ' 
puts  in   an  appearance  or  no.     This  certainly  shews  great' 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

Kirkwall  is  on.  the  whole  a  curiosity,  with  its  one  street 
just  broad  enough  to  allow  a  cart  to  pass,  though  I  should 
be  more  correct  and  say  a  "  machine"  as  every  vehicle  in 
Orkney  is  called  a  machine ;  a  cart  and  carriage  being  un- 
known. The  old  town  can  however  boast  of  one  or  two  good 
shops,  and  a  tree  here  and  there. 

There  are  about  three  policemen  in  Kirkwall  to  preserve 
order.  There  are  no  less  than  four  newspapers  published 
in  Kirkwall,  the  "Orcadian,"  the  **  Orkney  Herald,"  the! 
"  Northman,"  and  the  **  Orkney  and  Shetland  Telegraph."-' 
So  that  this  Northern  town  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered 
behind  the  age. 

Such  then  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  town  of  Kirkwall  and  of 
what  I  saw  there.  This  took  me  the  whole  of  the  Monday, 
The  next  day,  as  the  Lammas  Fair  commenced,  I  found  it 
would  be  impossible  to  procure  a  **  machine'*  as  every  one 
in  the  town  would  be  required  to  convey  the  Orcadians  to 
the  summit  of  Wideford  Hill  where  the  Fair  is  held. 
Acting  therefore  on  the  old  saying  *•  when  you  are  in  Rom^ ' 
do  as  the  Romans  do,"  I  resolved  when  in  Orkney  to  do  as ' 
the  Orcadians  do,  and  go  to  the  Fair. 

I   returned  to   my  hotel    and  retired   early  to  bed  and' 
never  shall  I   forget   what   a   night  I   spent.     Immediately 
under  my  window  a  German  band  struck  up,  and  kept  on 
playing  incessantly  till   about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. ' 
Add- to  this  that  my  room  was  next  to  a  kind  of  CofiFee  Room, 
and  in  this  I  should  say  half  the  inhabitants  of  Orkney  ^ 
must   have  been  gathered  together ;  and  they  shouted   and 
satig  whilst  one  of  them  played  on  a  piano  MreadfuHy  x)\it  of 
tune).     Between  the  German   Band  and  tne   noise   in   the' 
house,  I  did  not  get  to  sleep  till  rather  early  in  the  morning, ' 
From  my  own  experience  I  should  advise  any  one  going  to 
these  Islands  to  avoid  the  town  when  the  Lammas  Fair  is ' 
going  on,  .or  he  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  good  night's  rest.      ' 

{To  be  continued,)  -   ^' 
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'*FOR  BETTER  NOT  FOR  WORSE." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  ! 

THERE  are  many  worries  and  anxieties  of  a  Priest's  life 
of  which  the  external  world  knows  nothing.  It  is  true 
that  the  good  Pastor's  days  are  full  of  consolations  but  many 
sorrows  and  much  solicitude  shoot  their  dark  threads  among 
the  golden  joys  of  his  priestly  office,  and  weave  themselves 
into  the  wondrous  woof  of  his  life.  So  it  was  with  Father  Ely. 
Not  the  least  anxiety  of  his  daily  ministry  was  that  very 
work  which  was  his  greatest  consolation,  the  poor  school 
attached  to  St.  Wilfrid's  mission.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  ; 
for  each  and  everyone  of  those  children  his  heart  yearned 
with  a  holy  aflfection,  and  over  them  he  watched  with  care- 
ful love.  It  was  the  aim  of  his  life  to  make  them  thorough 
Catholics  and  good  and  useful  members  of  society.  On  their 
religious  and  secular  education  he  spared  neither  pains  nor 
money.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  he  spoilt  the  children 
by  over-great  kindness,  but  he  did  but  laugh  and  say  that 
nothing  set  wrong  right  so  easily  as  kindness,  and  if  that 
were  his  only  failing,  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  judgment  of 
the  all-kind  Judge ! 

Lizzie's  absence  from  the  school  was  greatly  felt.  Al- 
though she  held  but  a  subordinate  position,  yet  her  influence 
was  very  great.  The  head  mistress  of  the  school  was  almost 
all  that  could  be  wished,  but  it  was  apparent  to  the  good 
Priest  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work — ^the  hard  work — of  the 
school  was  done  by  Lizzie  Mount.  In  a  quiet  simple  manner 
she  exercised  a  wonderful  influence  on  all  around  her.  The 
knack  she  possessed  of  maintaining  order  was  indeed  won- 
derful. Although  the  head  mistress  got  all  the  praise,  yet 
the  absence  of  Lizzie  for  a  short  time  only  convinced 
Father  Ely  of  her  value  in  the  school.  She  had  a  way  of 
managing  not  only  the  children  but  even  those  above  her 
without  their  knowing  it.     She  seemed  born  to  command. 

Father  Ely  often  thanked  God  that  the  child's  life  had 
been  turned  into  the  right  path.  In  her  powerfully  energetic 
nature,  her  strong  sympathies  and  the  almost  fascinating 
influence  of  her  quiet  ways,  he  saw  a  nature  capable  of  great 
good,  but  he  shuddered  lest  a  knowledge  of  her  own  powers 
should  cause  her  to  lean  solely  upon  her  strength  of  character 
and  end  in  a  wrecked  life.  He  saw  plainly  that  for  her  there 
could  be  no  middle  course,  she  must  either  be  very  good  or 
very  bad.    It  was  well  for  her  that  she  did  not  know  the 
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power  she  had  of  influencing  others,  that  she  was  ignorant 
that  she  exercised  it. 

It  was  the  thorough  knowledge  of  this  child's  character 
that  had  caused  her  spiritual  Father  to  object  to  her  being 
sent  away,  after  her  mother's  death,  to  receive  a  libersd 
education  with  girls  above  her  own  position  in  a  Convent 
School.  For  the  same  reason  he  insisted  upon  her  keeping 
to  her  old  station  in  life  even  in  the  altered  circumstances  of 
her  position ;  and  forbade  May  Cumberland  to  lavish  upon 
her  those  favours  which  her  kind  heart  prompted  her  to 
bestow  on  her  new-found  charge. 

May  had  gone  to  her  long  rest,  and  a  new  phase  of  life 
would  soon  dawn  upon  Lizzie.  She  was  to  be  given  to  an 
earthly  father's  love  and  care  !  She  was  to  know  and  realize 
that  she  was  not  a  poor  man's  child ;  that  the  position  in  life 
to  which  a  strange  good  lortune  or  rather  an  all-seeing  and 
wise  Providence  had  raised  her  was  her's  by  right  and  title  of 
her  earthly  birth-right !  What  would  be  the  influence  of 
this  knowledge  to  a  heart  like  her*s  ?  Would  she  still  stand 
in  the  deep  foundations  of  humility,  or  would  "  pride  of  life" 
spoil  all?  Gentle  reader,  do  not  wonder  that  the  good 
Priest  redoubled  his  prayers  and  watched  with  anxious 
solicitude,  for  his  years  of  ministry  had  taught  him  what 
human  nature  is. 

So  the  good  Priest  had  decided  to  fulfil  his  promise  and 
visit,  at  least  for  a  few  hours,  the  pleasant  retreat  in  Fern- 
shire,  where  Lizzie  and  Mrs.  Kemp  were  staying.  Old 
Bolton  had  driven  over  to  the  railway  station  in  the  nearest 
post  town  to  meet  his  reverence  and  bring  him  to  Hope 
Lodge. 

The  sun  was  sinking  low  in  the  horizon  as  they  drove  up  to 
the  Lodge  gates.  Father  Ely  had  been  saying  his  office,  so 
that  he  had  not  particularly  noticed  the  commencement  of 
the  glorious  sunset  of  that  bright  autumn  day.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  house  they  were  met  by  the  kindly  welcomes 
of  Mrs.  Kemp.  After  many  kind  enquiries  she  addressed 
herself  to  old  Bolton,  saying: — 

**  Will  you  go  please  and  tell  Miss  Lizzie  that  Father  Ely 
has  arrived.  You  will  probably  find  her  by  the  lake,  or  in 
the  summer  house.  I  wonder  she  hasn't  returned  ;  she  said 
she  would  be  back  before  sunset !" 

The  old  soldier  gave  the  pony  and  trap  in  charge  of  the 
stable  boy  who  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  with  a  light 
heart  and  still  firm  step,  soon  disappeared  among  the  trees. 
The  glare  of  the  sunset  gave  a  rosy  hue  to  the  atmosphere 
and  bathed  the  landscape  in  its  red  light.  As  Bolton  was 
wending  his  way  towards  the  lake  he  suddenly  heard  the 
report  of  a  pistol  and  the  splash,  as  of  the  falling  of  a  body, 
in  the  water.    He  hurried  on ;  looking  up  to  the  summer 
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home,  which  pi^sently  was  in  sight,  he  saw  that  it  was  empty ; 
then  he  glanced  along  the  path,  and  in  doing  so  his  eyes 
rested  upon  the  stream,  and  he  saw  what  he  at  once  recog- 
nized to  be  the  form  of  Lizzie  Mount.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  swung  himself  forward  by  means  of  a  bough 
which  overhung  the  stream,  and  drew  the  body  to  the  bank. 
He  then  carefully  lifted  it  from  the  water  and  placed  it  upon 
the  green  sward.  He  wasted  no  time.  An  old  soldier  he 
had  been  on  many  a  battle  field,  and  assisted  many  times  the 
surgeons  in  their  search  for,  and  care  of,  the  wounded.  He 
detected  the  pulsation  of  the  blood,  and  knew  that  life  was 
not  extinct — although  the  breathing  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
The  nature  of  the  wound  did  not  greatly  alarm  him — so  after 
staunching  the  slight  flow  of  blood,  he  carefully  and  gently 
carried  the  fragile  form  of  the  insensible  maiden  to  the  lodge. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  describe  the  grief  and  wonder  of  the 
good  Priest  and  of  the  kind-hearted  Mrs.  Kemp  at  the 
sudden  and  terrible  calamity  that  had  happened.  Old 
Bolton  hurried  on  for  the  nearest  doctor  and  in  due  time 
returned.  Before  leaving,  the  good  old  soldier  had  in  a  few 
words  given  instructions  as  to  what  he  thought  should  be 
done  under  the  circumstances,  and  when  the  medical  man 
arrived  he  complimented  him  on  his  thoughtful  foresight. 

Lizzie  remained  for  a  long  while  insensible,  and  not  till 
some  time  after  she  had  given  signs  of  reanimation  did  any 
sign  of  consciousness  return.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  all  noise,  and  the  least  excitement  should  be  carefully 
restramed.  Minnie  Redmund  was  telegraphed  for,  and  for 
days  she  and  the  gentle  "  Harry"  nursed  the  patient  through 
the  fever  which  supervened. 

A  diligent  search  was  instituted  for  some  indication  that 
should  discover  the  perpetrator  of  the  horrible  crime.  On 
the  third  day  a  black  veil  hanging  on  a  bramble  bush  over 
the  disused  quarry  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  lifeless  mangled 
remains  of  the  would-be  murderess.  Old  Bolton  who  made 
the  discovery  at  once  communicated  the  news  to  Father  Ely 
who  was  still  staying  at  Hope  Lodge,  and  the  body  was 
quietly  removed  by  the  police  with  as  little  excitement  as 
possible.  An  inquest  was  held  and  a  verdict  of  accidental 
death  returned.  The  body  having  been  identified  as  that  of 
the  Honourable  Laura  Slade — it  was  buried  in  the  pretty 
little  Protestant  Churchyard  not  far  from  Hope  Lodge,  in 
Fernshire. 

.  By  the  Doctor's  orders  Lizzie  was  for  the  present  kept  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  woman  who 
had  attempted  her  life. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 

TWO  months  had  passed  since  the  incident  related  in 
the  last  chapter  had  occurred.  We  must  take  our  good 
readers  back  to  the  old  familiar  house  in  Great  Burley 
Street.  "  May's  Room,"  as  it  was  still  called,  looked  bright 
and  cheerful — the  curtains  were  drawn  and  the  fire  burning 
brightly,  for  the  weather  had  set  in  sharp  and  cold,  and  the 
days  were  short.  Lizzie  was  sitting  with  George  Spence 
in  that  little  sanctum  where  many  and  many  a  time  he  had 
been  the  subject  of  her  conversation  with  the  sister  friend 
who  had  gone  to  her  eternal  home.  Though  somewhat 
paler,  and  looking  a  trifle  older  for  her  sufferings  and  the 
sickness  through  which  she  had  passed,  the  pale-faced 
maiden  had  grown  strong  and  well  again. 

The  Doctor  had  suffered  more  than  anyone  but  his  good 
friend  Father  Ely  knew.  May's  death  had  greatly  affected 
him ;  the  anxiety  of  his  search,  and  the  excitement  of  his 
journey  had  almost  worn  him  out,  and  then  on  his  arrival  he 
had  found  his  recovered  child — the  darling  treasure — the 
image  and  the  child  of  the  dear  dead  wife — ^just  snatched 
from  a  sudden  and  terrible  death.  Through  all  her  sickness 
he  nursed  her  and  cared  for  her.  And  now  that  she  was 
strong  enough  he  and  Father  Ely  had  lelt  that  it  was  best  for 
her  new-found  father  to  take  her  for  a  change  and  rest  to 
some  sunnier  clime.  It  was  decided  to  see  once  more  the 
little  town  of  Biarritz,  and  pay  another  visit  to  the  shrine  of 
their  heavenly  mother.  To  make  preparation  for  the 
-journey  they  had  left  Hope  Lodge,  and  were  staying  for  a 
short  space  of  time  in  that  home  which  had  become  so  dear 
to  Lizzie. 

That  afternoon  they  had  recalled  the  sad  and  eventful 
past.  The  whole  story  of  his  youth,  of  his  marriage,  of  hid 
lost  love,  his  wanderings,  and  their  eventful  issue,  the 
Doctor  had  retold  his  daughter.  They  had  compared  notes 
together  and  the  whole  of  the  dark-haired  girl's  history  had 
been  unravelled.  The  conversation  between  herself  and  the 
ill-fated  Laura  Slade  was  fixed  deeply  in  Lizzie's  memoryj 
and  she  once  more  carefully  detailed  all  that  had  been  told 
her. 

**  Is  it  not  all,  dearest  Father,"  she  said,  "  like  a  strangei 
strange  dream  I  And  yet  the  more  I  think  about  it,  the 
more  I  see  in  it  a  most  wonderful  providence.  Dear  May 
and  I  used  often  to  pray  about  you,  and  for  you ;  and  you 
know  now  how  she  offered  the  sacrifice  of  her  life  for  you,  if 
it  might  be  accepted." 

**  It  has  been,  Lizzie/'  answered  the  Doctor,  sadly.    <*  My. 
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conversion  has  been  as  strange,  humanly  speaking,  as  any 
other  portion  of  my  life's  history.  And  yet  it  was  evidently 
my  dead  wife's  prayer.  The  last  prayer  she  breathed,  you 
tell  me,  was  that  her  child  might  live  to  bless  me,  and  bring 
me  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Truth.  You  are  here,  and 
although  I  knew  not  who  you  were,  your  life  made  me  first 
feel  the  living  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Truly  the 
words  which  were  engraven  on  the  locket  which  Minnie  has 

Jiven  to  you,  and  which  contained  your  mother's   and  my 
air,  are  wonderfully  true — ^it  has  been  all  for  better  not  for 
worse. 

*'  Yes,  the  hand  of  God  has  been  in  it  all.  A  woman's 
jealousy  drove  mother  from  her  home  and  from  my 
father's  true  and  lasting  love  ;  but  only  by  a  wise  dispensa- 
tion to  give  her  what  was  better  even  than  a  happy  home 
and  a  devoted  love — ^the  one  true  faith  and  a  happy  death  in 
communion  with  the  Church.  To  your  child — to  me — it  gave 
the  same  rich  gift — and  you,  dear  fathef ,  have  inherited  the 
aame  unspeakable  blessing  1  How  happy — how  very  happy 
and  grateful  we  should  be  1" 

*'Aye!  Lizzie,  >5ven  May  Cumberland's  death  is  for 
better  not  for  worse  !" 

"  At  times,  father,  it  seems  hard  to  think  so,  but  it  must  be 
so 9  for  God  knows  best.  And  yet  she  loved  you,  dear  father, 
very  deeply,  very  tenderly.  Tell  him  some  day,  she  said  to  me 
when  she  was  dying,  how  much  I  loved  him.  She  had  one 
hope,  she  told  me,  that  you  might  return  her  love,  that  she 
might  live  to  make  you  happy;  and  when  she  added  that 
you  had  told  her,  more  by  your  manner  than  by  your  words, 
that  of  all  your  earthly  loves  you  loved  me  the  strongest  and 
the  best,  I  was  pained  and  grieved  and  could  not  under- 
stand it.  Then  I  did  not  know  the  secret  of  your  life  ;  and 
I  had  promised  my  God  that  I  would  live  alone  for  Him. 
But  why,  dear  father,  did  you  say  it  was  for  better  not  for 
worse  that  my  darling  May  should  die  ?" 

George  Spence  was  silent  for  a  time  and  then  he  answered. 

**  Lizzie,  my  dear  child,  had  she  lived,  I  should  have 
learnt  to  love  her  as  she  loved  me,  and  then  I  should  have 
perhaps  made  her  my  own — but  I  am  glad  it  is  as  it  is,  for  I 
have  ever  made  one  resolution,  and  since  I've  been  a  Catholic 
I  have  made  one  prayer,  aud  that  is  that  I  would  be  true  to 
the  memory  of  my  first  love,  and  never  marry  again,  I 
might  have  forgotten  my  promise  if  God  had  not  answered 
my  prayer  in  His  Own  way — although  it  is  sad,  very  sad  to 
think  of  her  strong  young  life,  so  noble,  beautiful  and  lovely, 
sacrificed  so  early ;  yet  it  is  surely  for  the  best  I  For  after  all 
a  second  is  never  like  the  first,  and  God  doesn't  seem  to  bless 
it  as  He  blesses  the  fresh  fervent  love  of  young  hearts  that 
join  their  destinies  with  His  blessing  for  the  first  time,'* 
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**  O !  Father  dear,"  said  Lizzie,  **  how  strong  your  love  for 
my  mother  must  have  been  since  not  even  death  seems  to 
have  extinguished  it !  How  sacred  her  memory  is  to  you  ! 
Surely  God  knows  what  is  best  and  we  must  bend  to  His 
Will !" 

**  Yes,"  replied  George,  "  it  is  best  as  it  is.  And  although 
I  feel  the  loss  of  that  good  May  Cumberland  much  more  than 
I  thought  I  should,  and  begin  to  realize  how  much  she  had 
grown  with  my  affections,  although  I  grieve  for  her  death  for 
your  sake,  sweet  child,  yet  I  have  thus  been  able  to  be 
faithful  to  the  memory  of  her  whom,  of  all  women,  I  have 
loved  so  dearly.  It  was  your  likeness  in  feature,  form,  voice 
and  manner  to  your  own  dear  mother  that  drew  me  to  you — 
and  made  me  love  you,  and  wish  to  befriend  you,  and  let 
some  sunshine  in  upon  your  poor  hard  life." 

**  You  have  told  me  that  I  am  like  my  mother.  I  remem- 
ber once  dreaming  a  very  strange,  a  remarkable  dream,  which 
I  told  to  our  good  Father  Ely  at  the  time.  It  was  this.  I 
had  been  dreaming  all  night  long  about  her  whom  I  believed 
to  be  my  mother — the  good  woman  who  had  charge  of  me 
from  infancy — Mrs.  Mount.  She  was  very  sad,  and  I  was 
trying  to  console  her.  Suddenly  she  turned  away  from  me 
and  I  grew  very  sorrowful.  When  she  looked  at  me  again 
the  figure  had  all  at  once  changed,  and  I  seemed  tc  be 
looking  at  my  own  self  grown  older  and  sadder !  Now  I 
understand  it  all !  For  it  was  surely  my  own  mother  who 
had  come  to  me,  for  some  wise  and  good  purpose." 

**  What  did  Father  Ely  say  to  you  about  it  ?" 

**  He  said  I  must  not  pay  much  heed  to  such  things,, 
although  sometimes  they  were  indications  from  the  unseen, 
world  ;  and  he  promised  to  say  Mass  for  my  mother's  soul.", 

"  What  a  glorious  thing  to  be  a  Catholic  I"  said  the  Doctor, 
"  Ah !  my  sweet  child,  I  understand  it  all  now.  For  us, 
Death  is  not  a  separation,  but  only  a  farewell  for  a  little  while. 
Gur  dear  dead  have  gone  from  us,  it  is  true,  but  only  before* 
us.  Love  is  stronger  than  Death!  As  the  beautiful  words 
of  the  hymn  express  it — 

Ah  I  they  are  more  our  own 

Since  now  they  are  God's  only : 
And  each  one  that  has  gone 
Has  left  our  heart  less  lonely. 
^  Dear  dead,  they  have  become 

Like  Guardian  Angels  to  us  1 

Truly  they  have  become  Guardian  Angels  to  us.     Whilst' 
she  lived  May  Cumberland  was  like  a  good  Angel  to  you  and 
to  me — and  her  gentle  influence  has  not  been  spent  in  vaip. 
Who  shall  say  what  we  owe  to  her  good  prayers ;  and  now 
that  she  is  one  of  the  dear  dead,  surely  she  will  guard  us  and ' 
pray  for  us.    She  has  only  gone  a  little  \7hile  before  us.    To 
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the  thrice-happy  day,  when  she  and  Bessie,  and  you  and  I 
shall  meet  in  our  bright  eternal  home,  we  must  look  forward. 
I  am  happy  now,  and  not  ungrateful  I  trust  to  that  kind 
Providence  that  has  restored  me  my  long-lost  treasure  in  the 
possession  of  my  child/' 

**  O !  God  bless  you,  dearest  father,"  said  Lizzie,  folding 
her  arms  about  her  father's  neck  and  kissing  his  care-worn 
cheek.  "  I  ought  to  be,  and  I  am  so  happy  !  I  have  two 
Fathers  now  on  earth,  and  two  mothers  in  heaven,  besides 
my  mother  Mary  !  But,"  she  added  looking  into  her  father's 
face — "  but,  my  own  dear  father,  you  won't  interfere  with  my 
heart's  desire,  will  you  ?" 

The  old  look  of  intense  pain  came  back  to  the  white- 
haired  doctor's  face,  tears  filled  his  eyes  and  he  said  some- 
what excitedly : — 

"  My  darling  child,  you  surely  do  not  wish  to  leave  me.  I 
cannot  spare  my  new-found  joy  so  soon.  I  cannot  go  back 
into  a  cold  heartless  world,  and  live  once  more  alone  and 
sad  to  brood  upon  the  past,  to  live  and  die  — !" 

"  O  I  father,  dearest,  no  !  No,  I  will  not  leave  you  !  My 
vocation  is  before  me.  I  have  at  times  thought  of  a  life 
hidden  away  from  the  world  in  a  Gonvent,  but  Father  Ely 
has  always  told  me  to  pray  and  wait.  He  has  taught  me 
that  it  is  possible  to  serve  God  in  the  world,  to  dedicate  my- 
self to  Him,  to  give  Him  my  love,  to  remain  a  hidden  Virgin 
for  His  sake  alone,  and  known  and  beloved  by  Him  Who  is 
the  Virgin's  Spouse,  and  the  Virgin's  Son.  You  understand 
me,  dear  father.  I  can  still  serve  the  little  ones  in  the  school, 
and  their  dear  Master  and  Lord ;  and  yet  not  neglect  my 
duty  to  my  own  dear  earthly  father !  to  serve  you,  to  comfort 
and  console  j*ou,  to  love  you  is  my  duty ;  and  those  whose 
rule  of  life  is  "duty"  need  fear  nothing  when  they  come  to 
die.  So  I  have  ever  been  taught  by  that  good  Priest,  who  has 
been  always  so  kind,  and  good  to  me,  and  watched  over  me, 
and  cared  for  me  *' 

"  A  thousand  blessings  on  you,  my  darling  daughter.  I 
am  now  very  happy.  Truly  Bessie's  dying  prayers  have  been 
answered,  our  child  has  lived  to  love  and  bless  her  father." 

That  same  evening  Father  Ely  came  in  to  wish  George 
Spence  and  Lizzie  God-speed  on  their  journey. 

For  a  short  time  they  reviewed  the  past  and  spoke  their 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  next  morning  Lizzie  went  to  get 
the  Priest's  blessing  before  she  started. 

She  told  the  good  Father  of  the  conversation  with  her 
father  on  the  previous  evening.  He  then  said  to  her, 
■  **A  good  Providence  has  indeed  watched  over  you,  my 
child.  May  you  never  forget  the  lessons  of  the  past  I  Be 
good  and  faithful  in  ypur  duty  to  the  parent  God  has  restored 
to  yout    Love  him,  and  live  to  be  his  comfort  in  the  years' 
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that  come ;  as  long  as  you  shall  be  spared  to  each  other,; 
He  has  seen  much  sorrow  and  his  heart  has  been  well  puri- 
fied in  the  holy  school  ot  suffering.  You  will  not  forget  your 
duty  to  your  God  in  your  duty  to  your  earthly  father.  He 
whom  God  has  given  back  to  you  is  truly  a  man  who  has 
learnt  to  fear  and  serve  his  God.  To  him  truly  may  be 
applied  the  words  of  the  good  Noemi  when  she  spoke  of  her 
kinsman  Booz.  **  Blessed  be  he  of  the  Lord  ;  because  the 
same  kindness  which  he  showed  to  the  living,  he  has  kept 
also  to  the  dead."  God  bless  and  protect  you  both.  Re- 
member me  at  our  dear  Mother  Mary's  shrine.** 

And  with  Father  Ely's  blessing  she  departed  ;  and  father 
and  daughter  set  out  on  their  journey  to  that  sweet  spot 
where  the  heavenly  Mother  has  answered,  with  such  won- 
drous blessings,  so  many  prayers  of  her  faithful  children. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

HOME. 

ONCE  more  the  bright  month  of  flowers,  Mary's  sunny 
month  of  May,  had  come.  The  morning  was  bright  and 
cheery,  and  the  sparrows  chirped  gaily  on  the  house-tops. 
It  was  one  of  those  days  when  the  blood  seemed  to  circulate 
more  freely  through  the  veins  and  sent  pulsations  of  gladness 
through  the  heart.  The  mere  sense  of  living  was  an  intense 
untold  joy. 

The  old  house  in  Great  Burley  Street  wore  its  brightest 
and  most  cheerful  look.  It's  inmates  were  astir  betimes.. 
There  had  been  much  preparation  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  much  hurrying  to  and  fro  of  tradesmen's  boys  with 
parcels  and  provisions.  No.  25  was  to  be  the  festive  scene  of 
a  Wedding  Breakfast. 

If  the  Church  of  St.  Wilfrid  had  rejoiced  in  a  peal  of  bells, 
we  are  sure  they  would  never  have  rung  out  on  the  morning 
air  over  a  happier  couple  than  knelt  at  the  altar  on  that 
May  day.  The  good  little  Dame  Trot,  Minnie  Redmond, 
was  at  length  to  be  happy  wife  of  good  honest  Tom  Burke. 
Dressed  in  plain  white,  with  trimmings  of  blue  as  became  a 
Child  of  Mary,  the  good  little  woman  looked  the  picture  of 
Christian  goodness  and  modesty.  Lizzie  was  there,  too,  and 
so  was  the  good  Doctor ;  half-a-dozen  of  the  young  women 
who  were  special  friends  of  Minnie  and  held  office  in  the  Con- 
fraternity to  which  she  belonged  were  her  bridesmaids- 
dressed  like  herself  in  blue  and  white.  George  Spence  had 
insisted  on  giving  the  repast  which  followed  the  marriage. 

Amongst  the  various  presents  on  the  occasion  were  several 
costly  gifts  from  George  Spence  and  Lizzie,  and  a   very 
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handsomely  bound  Catholic  Family  Bible  from  the  good 
Priest. 

There  was  one  absent  who  would  fain  have  been  there^ 
had  circumstances  permitted,  but  she  was  not  now  free  to  do 
as  she  chose.  Violet  Byrne  was  passing  through  her  Novi- 
ciate with  the  Nuns  at  Woodgatetown,  and  so  she  could  but 
pray  hard  in  the  silence  of  the  cloister  for  the  welfare  of  her 
old  friend,  Minnie. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  Byrne  Family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  were  too 
imrch  afflicted  with  a  sudden  misfortune  that  had  happened 
to  permit  of  their  joining  in  the  festivity  of  the  occasion.  As 
had  been  predicted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  had  **  come  to 
smash."  Willie  had  been  unable  to  meet  his  debts,  and  the 
furniture  and  effects  of  the  house  in  Dutchland  Road  had 
fallen  to  Auctioneer's  hammers.  Effie  had  gone  to  stay  with 
the  old  people.  Willie  was  for  the  present  keeping  "  out  of 
the  way,"  till  things  settled  themselves.  Of  course  he  had 
lost  his  situation.  As  he  had  refused  to  allow  the  Doctor  in 
anyway  to  help  him,  George  had  been  unable  to  be  of  any 
assistance — and  in  fact  the  extravagance  and  reckless  manner 
of  his  living,  his  gay  propensities,  and  several  unsuccessful 
**  turf  adventures,"  had  brought  Nelson  to  speedy  and 
irreparable  ruin — and  involved  him  far  beyond  his  friends' 
resources  of  help. 

The  happy  event  in  Tom's  and  Minnie's  life  was  cele- 
brated with  a  joy,  and  amidst  the  congratulations  of  their 
friends  they  left  the  great  city  for  a  little  honeymoon.  Tom 
had  gained  a  high  position  in  the  firm  for  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  we  venture  to  prophesy  for  the  good  little  wife 
that  she  has  chosen  a  happy  home,  a  devoted  husband,  and 
cheery  life  full  of  joy  and  sunshine.  Tom  and  the  Doctor 
are  great  friends,  and  Lizzie  and  Minnie  are  as  lovingly 
affectionate  as  in  the  old  days  ! 

May  Cumberland's  money  has  freed  Father  Ely  from 
many  a  pressing  anxiety — for  to  him  she  bequeathed  a  large 
portion  for  acts  of  charity,  and  the  good  of  his  mission. 

**  Harry  Kemp  "  grows  grey  in  the  house  where  her  young 
Mistress  died.  She  is  the  head  of  the  household  now,  and 
the  Doctor  and  Lizzie  live  with  her.  A  brass  plate  tells 
of  the  Doctor's  profession.  A  little  free  Dispensary  has 
been  opened  among  the  courts  and  alleys,  where  at  certain 
times  Dr.  Spence  may  be  consulted  gratis ;  and  the  white- 
haired  Doctor  lives  beloved  by  all  who  know  him,  especially 
by  the  poor.  His  kind  deeds  do  not  cease  with  his  medical 
advice.  His  charity  is  great,  and  his  heart  big,  and  so  is  his 
purse ;  and  he  does  not  forget  his  duty.  His  cousin  Laura's 
large  fortune  became  his,  as  next  of  kin,  at  her  death.  He 
spends  it  all  in  deeds  of  charity,  retaining  for  himself  and  his 
daughter  his  own  personal  fortune. 
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"Lizzie  is  very  happy,  and  labours  hard  at  the  dear  loved 
work,  and  still  uses  the  same  powerful  and  gentle  influence 
for  good  on  all  around  her. 

We  will  take  a  last  fond  look  at  the  happy  home,  and  then : 
bid  farewell  to  our  kind  and  indulgent  readers. 

Father  Ely  is  playing  a  game  of  Chess  with  the  Doctor, 
Lizzie  is  busy  with  her  needlework,  and  good  old  **  Harry  '* 
is  engaged  as  usual  with  her  domestic  duties,  and  the 
"  inimitable  stocking  "  is  being  mended,  or  a  new  pair  of' 
socks  knitted  for  the  Doctor  or  his  Reverence.  Her  hands 
are  never  idle. 

**  That   is   another  victory  for  your   Reverence  !"    said  I 
George,  as  they  finished  the  game.      **  It  is  in  vain  trying  to 
beat  the  Church,"  he  added,  laughing,  **  She  always  triumphs ' 
in  the  end  !'* 

**  Yes ;  but  it  isn't  quite  fair  to  compare  her  work  to  a 
game  of  Chess !" 

"  Nor  do  I,  Father  Ely,  I  liken  her  to  a  successful  game  of 
chess." 

**  Well  it's  time  !  she  loses  her  men,  and  her  knights,  heri 
castles,  her  queens,  and  even  her  Bishops  at  times " 

"  But  she  gains  more  than  she  loses.  Father,"  added 
Lizzie.  **  And  she  gains  men,  and  knights,  and  doctors  and 
all." 

**  Yes,  my  darling  is  right,  isn't  she,  Father  Ely  ?"  asked 
George. 

"  Yes,"  said  Father  Ely  **  but  the  Church  struggles  hard  for 
her  success  for  all  that,  and  those  whom  she  gains  she  makes 
Kings  and  Queens  in  their  own  right." 

**  But  Kings  and  Queens  without  their  anxieties,"  said 
Lizzie.  **  For  we  put  all  our  troubles  into  the  hands  of  our 
spiritual  Fathers.'* 

**  Yes,  Lizzie  dear,"  answered  the  Doctor,  **  there  is  no 
true  happiness  or  joy  out  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  indeed 
a  grand  thing  to  be  a  Catholic." 

**  True,"  said  Father  Ely,  **  and  after  all  the  greatest 
suflfering,  and  the  biggest  sorrows,  are  not  much  to  pay  for  the 
inestimable  gift  of  the  True  Faith." 

"  And  so  I  see  it,"  replied  George  Spence.  **  And 
whether  I  look  at  my  present  happiness,  or  my  great  and  - 
glorious  inheritance  of  the  Truth  as  a  Catholic,  and  compare 
all  with  the  life,  and  misfortunes  of  life,  through  which  I  have 
passed,  the  truth  of  those  words  so  dear  to  my  dead  wife  - 
force  themselves  upon  me — All  has  been  "  for  better  not  for 
worse.  L.'G.V. 

THE    END. 
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ST.    ANDREW. 

He  ran  and  round  the  Cross  he  threw  his  arms, 

"  Oh !  sweetest  Cross  I" — upon  the  rugged  wood 

He  pressed  his  aged  lips — Yet  what  the  charms 

Which  drew  from  him  that  cry,  "  Oh  !  beauteous  Rood"  ? 

Four  shapeless  branches  from  some  forest  beech, 
Knotted  and  gnarled — uncomely  to  the  sight — 
Lashed  rudely  by  thick  cordings  each  to  each — 
What  in  all  this  shows  beautiful  and  bright  ? 

Yet  **  sweetest  wood,"  and  *'  dearest  Cross,**  he  cries — 
And  clasps  it  to  his  heart  with  Love's  embrace, 
And  tears  of  joy  come  streaming  from  his  eyes, 
And  light  of  joy  is  playing  o'er  his  face. 

The  world  looks  on  and  thinks  the  old  man  craz'd ; 
See  the  poor  dotard,  fooling  ere  he  die ! 
"  Oh  I  joy,  sweet  Cross,  to  be  upon  thee  raised ; 
Take  me  from  earth  and  lift  me.  Cross,  on  high." 

What  sees  he  there  ?    He  sees  His  God  Who  died 
Hang  on  the  Cross,  transfiguring  the  tree  ; 
He  mounts,  he  climbs,  that  he  may  hang  beside, 
And  hanging  reach  the  throne  of  Deity. 

And  therefore  still — "  oh !  Cross  !  oh  !  dearest  prize  1 

The. loss  of  Thee  were  of  all  treasure  Ifss, 

Joy  of  my  heart,  food  of  my  aged  eyes — 

Oh  1  Cross  of  long  desire !     Oh  !  jewelled  Cross  I  *' 
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